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JOHN  EDWIN  SANDYS,  Esquire,  m.a. 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


My  dear  Sandys, 

The  period  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  volume 
has  been  coincident,  for  the  most  part,  with  your  tenure  of 
the  office  of  Public  Orator.  During  the  last  eight  years  it 
has,  from  time  to  time,  devolved  upon  you  to  recall  to  our 
recollection  the  achievements  of  not  a few  of  our  illustrious 
living,  while  it-  has  been  my  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
careers  of  many  of  our  memorable  dead.  I can  scarcely 
venture  to  hope  that  my  efforts  will  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  success  in  any  degree  comparable  to  your 
own  ; but  when  I remember  that  I was,  in  the  first  instance, 
encouraged  and  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  my  task  by 
one  of  your  many  distinguished  predecessors, — the  Orator 
of  our  undergraduate  days, — I feel  that  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  I can  more  fitly  dedicate  the  following  pages  than 
to  one  who,  while  ably  filling  the  same  office,  has  constantly 
aided  me  with  like  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  BASS  MULLINGER. 


St  John’h  College, 
3 Sept.  1884. 
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* The  period  comprised  within  the  present  volume, 

although  somewhat  less  than  a hundred  years,  can  hardly 
but  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  Cambridge  uni- 
versity history  prior  to  the  present  century.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  code  by  which,  with  little  modification,  the 
university  was  governed  for  nearly  three  centuries,  was, 
notwithstanding  strenuous  opposition,  first  introduced,  and 

► the  ancient  constitution  of  the  academic  community  thereby 
almost  subverted.  It  was  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  four 
of  the  colleges,  among  them  the  most  considerable  of  the 

► entire  number.  And  it  was  the  time  when  those  trammels 
were  thrown  over  our  higher  national  education  from  which 
it  has  but  lately  been  set  free. 

v While  such  was  the  internal  history  of  the  university, 

the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  nation  at  large  was 
not  less  notable, — far  greater,  indeed,  than  most  writers  on 
this  period  seem  to  be  aware.  In  a former  volume  I have 
attempted  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  the  Reformation  in 
England  derived  its  inspiration  from  Cambridge;  in  the 
following  pages  it  has  been  no  small  portion  of  my  task  to 

► endeavour  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Puritan 

party  was  here  formed  and  educated.  In  dealing  with  the 

career  and  influence  of  some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that 

party, — Thomas  Cartwright,  Walter  Travers,  Whitaker, 
Laurence  Chaderton,  and  Preston, — I have  sought  to  be 
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strictly  impartial ; a matter  of  some  difficulty  where  the  mo- 
tives and  the  actions  of  the  characters  under  consideration 
often  excite  very  different  sentiments.  I would  fain  hope, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  I have  done  something  towards 
bringing  out  more  clearly  the  real  character  of  Whitgift  and 
the  services  which  he  unquestionably  rendered  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  slur  cast  upon  his  memory  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  that  society  which  he  ruled  so 
ably,  must  always  be  a matter  of  regret  to  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  cause  of  historic  truth. 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  my  whole  subject  has  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  as  the  materials  have  multiplied.  It 
has  been  truly  observed  by  a very  careful  investigator  of 
university  history,  that  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject postulates  not  merely  due  attention  to  the  organisation 
and  the  code,  the  general  discipline  and  the  privileges,  of  an 
academic  corporation,  but  also  frequent  reference  to  con- 
temporary events  and  to  the  influences,  whether  favorable 
or  restrictive,  resulting  from  the  policy  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers;  while  the  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  fife  of  the  whole  university  and  the 
corresponding  achievements  of  its  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers, are  obviously  of  primary  importance r.  If  I admit  that 
it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  realise,  in  some  degree,  the 
high  ideal  indicated  by  professor  Aschbach,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  the  labour  involved  has  been  considerably  beyond 
that  of  a mere  registration  of  facts ; in  no  respect,  perhaps, 

1 *Eine  alle  Beziehungen  ersehopfende  TJniversitiits-Geschichte  welehe 
den  gegenwiirtigen  Anforderungen  an  eine  wissensehaftliche  DaTstollung 
ganz  entsprechen  soil,  darf  das  anf  die  Organisation,  die  Statuten,  die 
sonstigen  Einrichtungen  und  Privilegien  Beziigliclie  nicht  iibergelien ; sio 
kann  auch  die  ausseren  Ereignisse  der  Zeit  und  die  fordernden  oder 
hemmenden  Verhaltnisse  zur  Landesregierung  und  zur  Kirclie  nicht  unbe- 
achtfct  lassen ; sie  muss  aber  vor  alien  Dingen  die  Entwicklung  des  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Lebens  in  seinen  manchfachen  Richtungen  verfolgen,  und 
die  Ergebnisse  der  vorzuglichsten  Leistungen  der  namkaftesten  Universitiits- 
Mitglieder  in  eingehender  Weise  darlegen.’  Gesch.  d.  Wiener  Universitiit 
im  Erstcn  Jahrhunderte  ihres  Bestc  liens.  Von  Joseph  Aschbach.  Introd. 
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have  I been  more  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  my  task 
than  when  endeavouring  to  discriminate  (as  I have  continu- 
ally been  under  the  necessity  of  doing)  between  the  inci- 
dents and  features  in  college  history  which  properly  belong 
to  such  a treatment  of  the  subject,  and  those  which  must  be 
considered  as  appertaining  rather  to  the  special  history  of 
each  separate  foundation. 

For  the  encouragement  and  practical  aid  which  I 
have  received  in  every  quarter,  I here  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  my  sincere  thanks.  To  the  Masters  of 
Magdalene,  Trinity,  Emmanuel,  and  Sidney  Colleges,  my 
acknowledgements  are  especially  due  for  access  to  documents, 
and  for  advice  and  corrections  in  my  accounts  of  those 
several  foundations.  To  the  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A., 
professor  of  Latin  and  senior  fellow  of  St  John’s  College, — to 
J.  E.  Sandys,  esquire,  M.A.,  fellow  and  tutor  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege and  public  orator  to  the  university, — and  to  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  formerly  fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
I am,  as  in  connexion  with  my  former  volume,  under  no  small 
measure  of  obligation  for  continuous  help  in  the  revision  of 
my  proof-sheets  and  other  valuable  assistance.  To  no  one, 
however,  is  my  indebtedness  in  this  respect  greater  than  to  the 
late  E.  R.  Horton,  esquire,  m.a.,  fellow  of  Peterhouse  and  vice- 
masterof  University  College  School,  London,  who,  until  within 
a few  weeks  of  his  lamented  death,  aided  me  with  a careful 
and  suggestive  criticism  which  1 shall  always  gratefully 
remember.  To  the  Rev.  II.  R.  Luard,  D.D.,  senior  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  and  registrar  of  the  university,  I am  indebted 
for  access  to  the  original  documents  in  the  registry;  to  Henry 
Bradshaw,  esquire,  M.A.,  senior  fellow  of  King’s  College  and 
university  librarian,  for  information  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Library  and  other  matters  of  literary  interest;  to 
J.  Willis  Clark,  esquire,  M.A.,  auditor  and  late  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  for  the  loan  of  transcripts  of  the  original 
statutes  of  the  college  and  other  help;  to  W.  Aldis  Wright, 
esquire,  M.A.,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  for  information  and 
valuable  guidance  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
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the  college  ; to  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinker,  H.D.,  librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  for  like  assistance  and  for  access  to  the 
library  of  the  foundation.  I have  also  to  thank  E.  J.  L. 
Scott,  esquire,  of  the  manuscript  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  loan  of  his  transcript  of  Gabriel  Harvey’s 
Note  Book,  prior  to  its  publication  by  the  Camden  Society ; 
and  Robert  Bowes,  esquire,  of  the  firm  of  Macmillan  and 
Bowes,  for  the  loan  of  his  copy  of  Cooper’s  Additions  and 
Corrections  to  the  Annals  (a  volume  now  of  great  rarity), 
and  also  for  permission  to  consult  the  manuscript  of  his 
paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  on 
the  printers  to  the  university.  To  the  trustees  of  the 
Williams  Library,  Grafton  Street,  London,  my  thanks  are 
due  for  frequent  access  to  the  library,  a collection  of  special 
value  for  students  of  our  seventeenth  century  history. 

For  information  and  assistance  on  various  points,  I would 
venture  to  express  my  obligations  to  H.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
esquire,  M.A.,  of  Christchurch,  Oxford ; to  T.  W.  Jackson, 
esquire,  M.A.,  tutor  and  dean  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford ; 
to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hicks,  M.A.,  fellow  and  librarian  of  Sidney 
College ; to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cox,  M.A.,  fellow  and  junior 
dean,  to  W.  F.  Smith,  esquire,  M.A.,  fellow  and  lecturer,  and 
to  R.  F.  Scott,  esquire,  M.A.,  fellow  and  bursar, — of  St  John’s 
College. 

Lastly  my  acknowledgements  are  due  to  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press,  during  the  last  seven  years,  for  the 
assistance  rendered  me  in  the  production  of  this  volume 
and  their  kind  consideration  of  the  delay  which  has  attended 
its  publication. 


Sx  John’s  College, 
Sept.  1884. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  THE  ROYAL  INJUNCTIONS  OF  1535  TO  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


The  destinies  of  learning  in  England,  in  the  year  with 
which  the  preceding  volume  closes,  must  have  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  decisions  of  a single  mind.  It  illustrates  the 
completeness  of  the  revolution  that  was  impending  in  the 
domain  both  of  letters  and  of  belief,  that  it  was  the  newly- 
elected  chancellor  of  the  university  who  sent  his  predecessor 
to  the  scaffold.  Months  before  his  purpose  found  its  ac- 
complishment on  Tower  Hill,  an  entry  among  Cromwell’s 
private  memoranda, — * Item : when  Master  Fisher  shall  to 
his  execution  ? ’ — had  recorded  his  stern  and  relentless 


CHAP.  I. 


Cromwell 
elected 
chancellor 
of  the 
university. 


design. 

Cambridge,  by  the  general  admission,  had  stood  honour- 
ably  by  her  late  chancellor1,  but  now  that  her  generous 
patron  was  no  more,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  became 


1 Fuller  (e&  Prickett  and  Wright, 
P-  215)  says  that  Fisher  continued 
10  be  chancellor  to  ‘ his  last  hour,’ 
that  is,  to  June  22,  1535,  and  the 
lists  which  represent  Cromwell  as 
f^ated  chancellor  in  1533  are  eer- 
ily in  error  (see  Cooper,  Annuls, 
1 371,  note  5).  ‘Had  this,’  continues 
Fuller,  ‘ been  imitated  in  after  ages, 
Cambridge  had  not  been  charged 
*ith  the  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  for 
deserting  some  of  her  patrons  as  soon 

M.  II. 


as  greatness  deserted  them ; as  choos- 
ing not  their  persons  but  prosperity 
for  her  chancellor.’  Cromwell’s  letter 
to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  in  which 
he  says,  ‘Understanding  that  the 
body  of  that  the  universitie  of  Cam- 
bridge hath  elected  and  chosen  me 
to  bo  their  hed  and  chancelor,’  (print- 
ed without  date  in  Cooper,  A tmal* , i 
372,)  was  probably  written  just  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1535-6. 


1 


2 


a.d.  1535  to  1546. 


chap,  i.  paramount.  ‘ The  university/  says  Lloyd,  * made  Cromwell 
KlthiRi,n“  chancellor  to  save  itself1.’  Already  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
S chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  secretary  of  state,  the 
oif  preceding  signs  of  his  growing  power  were  such  as  none  might  safely 
disregard ; although  his  claims,  in  other  respects,  might 
hardly  have  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  this  new  distinction. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  deemed  essential  that  the  head  of  the 
university  should  have  acquired  a certain  academic  status  or 
that  he  should  represent  the  name  and  influence  of  some 
noble  and  powerful  house.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  the 
Percys  and  the  Fitz-Hughs ; to  the  former,  such  men  as 
Thomas  Rotheram,  who  was  not  only  the  son  of  a knight 
but  also  a fellow  of  King’s  and  at  the  time  of  his  first  elec- 
tion, in  1469,  bishop  of  Rochester, — Thomas  Cosyn  (1490), 
master  of  Corpus, — and  Thomas  Ruthill  (1503),  the  same 
whose  incaution  when  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  had 
betrayed  to  the  royal  eyes  the  record  of  his  inordinate 
wealth,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  was  archdeacon 
of  Gloucester  and  in  high  repute  at  Oxford  for  his  attain- 
ments in  philosophy ; Fisher,  when  already  Margaret  professor 
and  master  of  Micliaelhouse,  had  succeeded  to  the  chancellor- 
ship and  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  in  the  same  year.  Their 
newly- elected  successor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a man  of 
humble  origin, — according  to  common  report,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith, — and  one  whose  early  experiences  had  been 
gained  in  the  licence  of  the  camp  rather  than  in  the 
discipline  of  the  schools.  He  seems  first  to  have  come 
prominently  into  public  notice  by  his  energy  in  carrying  out 
Wolsey’s  plans  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries 
and  by  the  ability  he  evinced  in  the  task  of  applying  their 
revenues  to  the  use  of  his  patron’s  foundations  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.  But  the  prevalent  impression  of  his  character 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a clever  and  not 
very  scrupulous  adventurer  in  whom  the  king  had  recognised 
a fit  instrument  for  his  bold  designs  in  asserting  his  in- 
dependence of  Rome. 

Lukewarmness  as  a friend  or  a patron  was  not  among 

1 State  Worthiest  p.  Gl. 
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Cromwell’s  defects,  and  already  two  of  the  most  eminent  - chap.l  , 
Cambridge  men  of  the  day  had  reaped  the  advantage  of  his 
personal  good  will.  Edward  Fox,  of  King’s  College,  of  whose  ins  patron- 
abilities  he  had  already  had  personal  experience  as  his  {gggjj™* 
coadjutor  in  the  organisation  of  Wolsey’s  foundations,  was 
raised  in  September  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  prominent  among  the  opponents  of  the 
royal  divorce ; and  Latimer,  who  was  perhaps  Cromwell’s 
most  trusted  friend,  succeeded  a few  weeks  earlier  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester1.  They  were  both  men  well  qualified 
for  carrying  out  the  work  which  Henry  and  his  minister  had 
in  view.  Fox’s  dexterity  in  debate  and  unrivalled  oratorical 
powers  had  already,  according  to  one  writer,  made  him  the 
‘wonder  of  the  university8*.  Hia  genius  however  inclined 
him  rather  to  the  stirring  arena  of  political  life,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  on  his  way  to  Smalcald,  together 
with  Heath  and  Barnes,  deputed  to  warn  the  assembled 
princes  against  the  lures  of  both  pope  and  emperor ; while 
Latimer,  a few  months  later,  in  his  memorable  sermons 
before  Convocation,  was  making  the  ears  of  men  tingle  with 
his  satire  and  denunciation  of  the  old  abuses  and  his  stirring 
appeals  for  reform  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

The  new  chancellor’s  connexion  with  Cambridge  was  of  gjgjj* 
but  recent  date, — apparently  not  earlier  than  the  year  1532.  Seuni-ld 
At  that  time  the  chronic  strife  between  university  and  town  vemty‘ 
had  risen  to  a point  which  led  the  former  to  make  application 
to  the  Crown  for  assistance  in  the  defence  of  its  prescriptive 
rights,  and  Cromwell,  then  the  royal  secretary,  had  listened 
favourably  to  the  petition.  The  university,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  his  good  offices,  had  bestowed  on  him  a compli- 
mentary pension  for  life,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  decease 
of  their  high  steward,  lord  Mountjoy  (Erasmus’s  old  pupil), 
had  elected  him  to  the  vacant  office.  To  the  additional  dis- 
tinction now  conferred  upon  him  by  his  election  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor,  Cromwell  responded  by  measures  which 
afford  a good  illustration  of  his  consummate  skill  and  tact 
in  winning  popular  support.  The  feud  with  the  townspeople 

1 Cooper,  Athena* , i 531.  2 Lloyd,  State  Worthies,  p.  SO. 
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chap,  i.  had  not  been  allayed,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  at  next  Stur- 
bridge  fair  the  fray  between  ‘town’  and  ‘gown’  would 
probably  assume  serious  dimensions.  Another  element  had 
also  been  imported  into  the  dispute.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  two  ‘ taxors  ’ of  the  university,  exercised  throughout  the 
year  conjointly  with  two  burgesses  of  the  town,  included 
orowinff  a right  of  ‘search  of  vitail’  at  the  fair1 * * * * * *.  The  mayor  and 
authorities,  burgesses  now  boldly  declared  their  intention  of  excluding 
the  taxors  from  the  fair  and  also  of  claiming  exemption  from 
taxation  for  certain  articles  of  consumption.  In  other  ways 
they  had  also  thwarted  the  legitimate  action  of  the  univer- 
sity: they  had  failed  to  appear  on  the  juries  summoned 
to  the  two  half-yearly  assizes  which  the  university  was 
empowered  to  hold,  and  when  appearing,  under  compulsion, 
had  refused  to  convict  offenders*.  Their  malice,  their  sub- 
terfuges, and  their  continual  encroachments  appear  to  have 
often  tried  the  temper  of  the  academic  authorities  to  the 
utmost.  “They  are  wonderfull  maliciouse,”  wrote  Ralph 
Aynsworth,  proctor  of  the  university  and  afterwards  master 
of  Peterhouse,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  accuse  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  one  particular  suit,  of  “ uncharitable  lyes8.” 
However  faint  the  interest  that  now  attaches  to  the 


1 Stat.  Antiq.  lxv,  lvi;  Documents, 

I 319-50 ; Peacock,  Observations, 

pp.  25-6.  The  real  cause  of  the 

sore  feeling  between  the  town  and 

the  university  at  this  period  appears 

to  have  been  the  loss  of  trade  to  the 
town  owing  to  the  developement  of 
the  college  system.  The  colleges 

made  and  baked  their  own  bread  and 
brewed  their  own  ale,  and  thus  be- 
came independent  of  the  town  brew- 
ers and  bakers.  This  appears  very 
plainly  from  an  appeal,  addressed  in 

1532  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
realm  and  the  chief  justices  by  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  Cambridge, 
in  which  they  urge  that  * at  the  time 
of  the  said  grants  made  to  the  uni- 
versity for  the  said  assize  of  bread 
and  ale,  the  substance  and  greatest 
part  of  the  said  university  consisted 
in  hostels,  hails,  and  other  small 
places  ordained  for  students,  which 
at  that  time  were  furnished  of  all 


their  bread  and  ale  and  other  victual 
of  the  poor  occupiers  and  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town ; now  at  this  present 
time,  the  great  substance  and  more 
part  of  the  said  university  consisteth 
in  colleges  as  well  of  old  time  as  more 
lately  builded,  which  by  reason  of 
their  great  riches,  substance,  and 
possessions  wherewith  they  be  en- 
dowed, been  waxen  so  politic  and 
wise  that  they  have  provided  brew- 
houses  and  bakehouses  of  their  own, 
and  so  at  these  days  the  more  part 
of  the  said  colleges  do  brew  and 
bake  in  their  own  houses,  by  means 
whereof  the  officers  of  the  said  uni- 
versity give  the  less  care  and  dili- 
gence to  the  true  and  just  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  but  many  times  for 
lucre,  meed,  gifts  and  reward  do 
suffer  great  misusage  in  that  behalf.’ 
Cooper,  Annals,  i 349. 

2 Ibid,  i 372-3. 

* Lamb,  Documents,  p.  34. 
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history  of  these  local  grievances,  it  is  probable  that  as  a . CHAP- T- 
serious  source  of  disquiet  they  were,  for  the  time,  more  cro®™911 
effective  than  either  the  Royal  Injunctions  or  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.  In  the  preceding  year,  Dr  Heynes,  the  vice-  *lt3r* 
chancellor,  hail  already  addressed  a letter  to  the  university 
suggesting  the  imperative  necessity  of  concerted  action  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  and  significantly  adding,  ‘ also  I 
pray  you  remember  that  ye  send  letters  to  Mr  Crumwell, 
thanking  him  for  his  goodness  and  to  desyre  him  to  con- 
tynew1.’  It  was  this  suggestion  that  the  authorities  now 
proceeded  to  carry  out.  In  his  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
body  over  which  he  had  been  elected  to  rule,  Cromwell 
displayed  his  usual  tact.  Professedly  the  man  of  the  popular 
party,  he  was  anxious  not  to  make  enemies  among  the 
burgesses ; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
announcement  of  his  designs  in  connexion  with  the  univer- 
sity would  shortly  try  its  loyalty  and  temper  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  to  win  as  far  as  possible 
the  favour  both  of  Catholic  and  Reformer  in  its  midst.  He 
had  already,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  lord 
chancellor  of  the  realm,  given  the  townsmen  warning  to 
keep  the  peace.  This  was  shortly  before  the  fair  of  1535. 

On  the  fifth  of  the  following  September  he  issued  another 
mandate  to  ‘his  loving  friends’  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
enjoining  them  to  ‘permit  and  suffer’  the  university  ‘to  use 
and  exercise  their  privileges  ’ in  the  matters  above  described. 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  reiterated  these  commands  in 
somewhat  more  peremptory  language:  and  on  the  15th  of 
December  a fourth  letter,  after  specifying  certain  direct 
violations  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  town,  concluded  with 
the  following  menace : * yet  in  eace  prayer  and  gentle 
entreatie  cannot  pull  and  allure  you  away  from  the  doing 
of  wrong  and  injury,  both  to  the  king  and  his  subjects,  I will 
not  fail  to  advance,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  justice, 
and  to  see  punished  with  extremytie  the  interrupters  thereof, 
to  the  example  of  other*.* 

1 Cooper,  Annals,  i 3G7-8;  Lamb,  Documents,  p.  35. 

* Ibid,  i 377-8. 
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duct of  the 
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burgesses. 


Tltey  put  in 

counter 

allegations. 


A letter  from  the  corporation  to  Cromwell,  dated  on 
Michaelmas  Day  in  the  following  year,  reveals  another  source 
of  contention  between  the  town  and  the  university.  It  was 
customary  for  the  newly-elected  mayor  to  take  a formal 
oath  that  it  was  his  intention  and  wish  to  observe  and 
enforce  due  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. This  oath  the  vice-chancellor  claimed  to  administer 
in  person.  The  burgesses  now  evaded  the  obligation  under 
the  pretext  that  it  rested  with  Cromwell  and  the  high 
steward  of  the  town  (then  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  to  appoint 
the  day  for  the  administration  of  the  oath.  As  however 
they  had  altogether  omitted  to  communicate  with  either 
authority  no  day  had  been  fixed,  and  they  could  only  plead 
that  this  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  ‘olde  mayer,’ 
who  was  ‘so  remysse  in  assembling  his  brithern  to  knowe 
their  opynyons  and  myndes  in  that  behalf1.’ 

In  the  year  1537  we  find  the  corporation  assuming  the 
aggressive,  alleging  ‘a  certain  case  of  misorder  and  mis- 
demeanour’ done  by  the  proctors’  servants.  The  result  of 
this  indictment  does  not  appear,  but  on  the  15th  of  May  a 
letter  from  Cromwell  to  the  town  authorities  shews  that  his 
patience  was  wearing  out  before  the  interminable  strife.  He 
laments  that  1 no  entreatie  or  good  meane  ’ can  bring  about 
peace  between  the  two  bodies,  and  intimates  that  it  may  be 
his  duty  to  bring  the  ‘perverse  inclinacions ’ of  the  town 
under  the  notice  of  the  king  himself*.  Even  this  warning 
however  seems  to  have  produced  but  little  effect,  for  at  the 
ensuing  Sturbridge  fair  the  town  element  distinguished  itself 


by  a brutal  assault  on  some  members  of  the  university  and 
by  other  acts  involving  a breach  of  the  peace.  Another 
letter  from  Cromwell  followed,  purporting  this  time  to  have 
been  written  by  the  royal  direction,  wherein  he  laments  that 
by  their  ‘perverse  doings’  they  should  have  shewn  them- 
selves ‘so  unkind’  to  him,  ‘contempning  all  my  letters 
written  unto  you  in  the  favor  of  the  universite,’  and  enjoin- 
ing, in  his  majesty’s  name,  prompt  submission  and  obedience. 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  i 384-5.  3 Ibid,  l 388. 
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But  still  the  obstinacy  of  the  townsmen  was  unsubdued  and  . CH^P  T- , 
they  responded  only  by  a series  of  plausible  demurrers  which 
roused  the  royal  wrath  to  the  highest  pitch.  A letter  signed  The  royal 
with  the  royal  manual  now  appeared,  enjoining  instant 
compliance  with  the  chancellor’s  commands,  ‘ any  contempt 
of  which,’  says  the  letter,  ‘we  shall  not  fail  to  see  so  punished 
as  it  shall  be  heavy  for  the  transgressors  of  the  said  com- 
mandment to  bear  itV  The  danger  they  had  invited  was 
now  too  obvious  to  admit  of  further  trifling,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape  the  penalties  that  seemed  imminent  the 
burgesses  resorted  to  the  disingenuous  expedient  of  bringing 
a series  of  counter-allegations  against  the  university.  Depu-  RnjDjj- 
ties  were  hastily  despatched  to  Hampton  Court  there  tojjJ^jj^ 
confront  the  vice-chancellor  and  his  proctors  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  the  lords  of  the  Star  Chamber.  That  they 
met  with  but  indifferent  success  may  be  inferred  from  the 
brief  but  pithy  comment  that  accompanies  the  entry  of  the 
expenses  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  town, — that 
‘all  was  lost  as  it  fortuned V 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell's  influence  at  Cambridge  had  Further  pro- 
made  itself  felt  in  another  direction,  and  one  much  more  cromweu 

. ...  . as  V isitor. 

closely  concerning  the  university  as  a seat  of  learning.  Both 
there  and  at  Oxford  it  begun  to  be  clearly  discerned  that  his 
accession  to  power  portended  not  merely  reformation,  but  re-  • 
volution.  We  have  already  seen1 * 3  how  the  Royal  Injunctions 
had  changed  l>oth  the  ecclesiastical  allegiance  and  the  studies 
of  the  university, — substituting  homage  to  the  Crown  for  the 
ancient  homage  to  Rome,  and  altogether  suppressing  the 
faculty  of  the  canon  law4,  enjoining  the  professors  to  discard 
the  Sentences  for  the  Bible,  and  making  it  lawful  for  all 
students  to  study  the  sacred  volume  in  private,  banishing  the 
prolix  commentators,  and  requiring  the  colleges^  to  institute 
lectures  in  Greek,  putting  aside  the  scholastic  interpreters 
of  Aristotle  and  introducing  in  their  place  the  more  scientific 


1 Cooper,  Annal* , i 339-90. 

* Ibid,  i 391. 

8 Vol.  I p.  630. 

4 4 King  Henry  stung  with  the 
dilatory  pleas  of  the  canonists  at 


Rome  in  point  of  his  marriage,  did 
in  revenge  destroy  their  whole  hive 
throughout  his  own  universities.’ 
Fuller  (od.  Prickett  and  Wright), 
p.  225. 
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chap,  l and  intelligent  expositions  of  Rudolphus  Agricola  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  or  the  simpler  manual  of  George  of  Trebizond.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  Royal  Injunctions  were  promulgated, 
Cromwell  had  been  appointed  Visitor  to  the  university1 2,  with 
plenary  powers  to  act  ‘ according  to  his  discretion,  judgment, 
and  experience.’  Burdened  however  as  he  was  with  pressing 
affairs  of  state,  it  was  impossible  for  him  personally  to 
discharge  the  office,  and  he  was  accordingly  content  in  turn 
to  appoint  a delegate.  His  selection  could  hardly  have 
Tho  Royai  failed  to  give  warning  of  his  purpose.  Among  the  royal 
commissioners  most  distinguished  during  the  following  three 
years  by  their  zeal  in  the  work  of  suppression  and  confiscation, 
five  names  are  especially  conspicuous,  those  of  Dr  London, 
Dr  Tho.  Leigh,  Dr  Richard  Leighton,  Dr  Ap  Rice,  and 
Richard  Thornton,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Dover.  Among 
these  five,  Leigh  and  Leighton  acquired  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety by  their  harsh  severity*.  They  had  both  been  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  and  had  graduated  in  civil  law3.  Leighton, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  about  this  time  busy  in  expelling 
the  scholastic  writers  from  Oxford,  and  we  also  find  him 
acting  as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  interrogate  More 
Dr  Leigh,  and  Fisher  in  the  Tower4.  Leigh  had  recently  returned 
from  a diplomatic  mission  to  Flanders.  It  would  probably 
be  unjust  to  conclude  that  he  was  indifferent  to  learning, 
for  about  this  very  time  he  rendered  kindly  assistance  to  the 
eminent  but  unfortunate  Leland,  whom  he  may  have  per- 
sonally known  when  the  latter  was  at  Christ’s  College5. 
But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  him  as  a man  of 
imperious  nature  and  unyielding  will.  Even  those  with 
whom  he  vvas  shortly  after  associated  as  their  fellow-com- 
missioner cried  out  against  him.  Ap  Rice  could  not  but 
note  his  ‘satrapike  countenance,’  and  declared  that  he  was 


1 By  the  20th  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1533  the  right  of  visitation  was 
transferred  from  the  pope  to  the 
king,  and  Cromwell,  as  the  royal 
deputy,  was  invested  with  plenary 
powers. 

2 ‘The  two  most  active  and  un- 

popular of  the  monastic  visitors.’ 


Froude,  Hist,  of  England , ii  509. 

3 Leighton  was  b.c.l.  in  1522; 
Leigh  in  1527,  and  d.c.l.  in  1531. 
Cooper,  A thenae , i 84,  87. 

4 State  Papers , i 481. 

6 Leland  proceeded  b.a.  in  1521- 
2;  Cooper,  Athenae , i 110. 
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* too  insolent  and  pompatique.’  Leighton,  of  whom  Leigh  . i. 
complained  as  too  lenient,  retorted  by  asserting  that  Leigh 
was  * overweeningly  proud  and  conceited,’  and  that  he  ‘ used 
tho  monks  with  great  severity1.'  Such  was  the  man  whom 
Cromwell,  wrho  never,  as  Fuller  observes,  ‘sent  a slug  on  his 
errands,'  now  deputed  to  act  as  his  representative  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  university  was  not  long  left  in  suspense  as  to  the 
character  of  the  new  commissioner’s  instructions,  and  but  a 
few  days’  interval  separated  the  Boyal  Injunctions  from 
those  of  Cromwell's  surrogate.  The  latter  open,  it  is  true,  nr  Lci^s 

° . A Injunctions: 

with  requirements  of  no  alarming  nature.  Scholars  are  163&- 
enjoined  to  observe  the  ‘statutes,  constitutions,  ordinances, 
and  laudable  customs  ’ of  the  university ; factions,  whether 
of  counties  or  of  colleges  are  bidden  to  compose  their  dif- 
ferences; heads  and  fellows  are  directed  neither  to  sell 
fellowships  nor  to  take  money  for  the  reception  of  scholars. 

Then  however  follows  the  main  purpose  of  the  missive : 
within  less  than  four  months  from  the  issuing  of  these 
injunctions*,  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  and  the  heads 
of  houses  are  commanded  to  deliver  their  respective  ‘ charters  surrender 
of  foundation,  donation,  or  appropriation,  statutes,  constitu- 
tions,  pontifical  bulls,  and  other  diplomas  and  papistical 
muniments,  with  a full  rental  of  their  immoveable  property 
and  true  inventory  of  their  moveable  goods  into  the  hands 
of  Master  Thomas  Cromwell  or  of  his  deputy  for  the  purpose, 
to  await  his  good  pleasure.’ 

Another  requirement  in  the  injunctions  must  be  looked 
upon  as  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  represents 
the  introduction  of  a new  principle  into  university  education. 

This  is  the  injunction  directing  that  the  university  shall  institution 
institute  and  maintain,  at  its  own  expense , a public  lecture  in  sjty  lecture* 
either  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  details  of  the  directions  sound  "r 
somewhat  strangely  to  modern  ears,  for  not  only  is  the 
lecturer  required  to  be  one  known  for  his  attainments  and 

1 Cooper,  Ibid,  i 536  ; Ellis’s  cation  of  tho  Blessed  Mary  then 
Grig.  Letters  (3)  n 354;  Wright,  next;’  i.  e.  the  2nd  of  February, 
Suppression  of  the  Monasteries , p.  57.  15^. 

* ‘Before  the  Feast  of  the  Pur  ill* 
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chap.  f.  jjjg  rectitude  of  life,  but  he  must  also  be  willing  to  lecture 
‘ purely,  sincerely,  and  piously,’  and  without  ‘ carnal  affection  * 
or  any  other  ‘ unjust  regard.’ 

Within  one  month,  the  whole  university  is  commanded 
to  assemble  at  St  Mary’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  high  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  of  the  university 
and  its  halls  and  colleges,  as  well  as  ‘for  the  most  happy 
state  of  our  lord  the  king  and  of  the  lady  Anne,  his  lawful 
wife,  queen  of  this  realm,  and  for  the  utmost  increase  of  their 
high  honour  under  whose  auspices  the  Christian  faith  again 
flourishes.’ 

Finally  the  head  of  each  house  is  required  to  provide 
himself  with  a copy  both  of  these  and  of  the  Royal  In- 
junctions, and  to  cause  them  to  be  read  monthly  in  his 
house  to  all  the  scholars,  any  one  of  whom,  if  desirous  of 
transcribing  them,  is  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  do  so1, 
im^rtanco  Fuller’s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  injunctions 
BMUttm.  is  probably  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  them  at  full 
length  in  the  original  Latin.  They  involved  indeed  a complete 
surrender  of  the  university  and  college  property  iuto  the 
I royal  hands,  and  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  terrorism 
represented  by  the  rule  of  Henry  and  his  minister  can  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford 
(where  like  demands  were  made)  they  were  received  not 
only  with  prompt  and  unquestioning  compliance,  but  even 
with  professed  satisfaction3.  Other  signs  were  not  wanting 
which  plainly  foreshadowed  a policy  that  demanded  for  its 
execution  bold,  if  not  unscrupulous,  hands.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  deemed  a necessary  qualification  for  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship that  the  candidate  for  the  office  should  have  already 
Election  of  been  admitted  D.D.  When  however  the  election  for  the 
cwjrfafdto  year  pia^  John  Crayford,  master  of  Clare  Hall, 

chancellor- 
ship, 1534-5 

sod  1635-&  x Fuller-Prickett  & Wright,  pp. 

216-2 19. 

2 4 Also  the  hole  universyte  of 
Cambryge  be  very  joyful  of  your 
Injunctions,  whiche  Baye  that  ther 
cam  never  uu  to  the  uuiversyto  so 
lawdable,  so  good,  and  godly  a pur- 
pose for  the  common  welthe  of  all 


the  studeuts  ther  in,  savyng  iij  or 
iiij  of  the  Pharysaycall  l’liarysys, 
from  whom  that  blyndeness  that  ys 
rotyd  in  them  ys  impossybyll,  or 
ells  very  hard,  to  eradycate  and  plucke 
awaye.  Yet  they  saye  they  woll  doo 
well.’  Ellin's  Letters,  (3)  ii  3G3. 
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was  elected  without  regard  to  this  precedent,  the  usual  , chap,  i. 
qualification  being  conferred  after  his  election,  ut  gradus, 
to  quote  the  sarcastic  comment  of  Dr  Caius1 * 3 * * *,  quaestum  ex 
ojjicio  faceret.  Originally  of  Queens’  College,  Crayford  had 
been  one  of  those  who  accepted  Wolsey’s  invitation  to  Cardinal 
College,  and  had  been  selected  a canon  on  that  foundation. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  to 
the  mastership  of  Clare  Hall.  The  motive  for  his  election  to 
the  vice-chancellorship,  without  regard  to  the  usual  conditions, 
and  his  re-election  in  the  following  year,  is  to  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  notoriously  one  well  fitted  for 
strenuous  measures  and  stormy  times.  Tradition  indeed 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  qualified  rather  for  the 
tournament  or  the  wrestling-ring  than  to  wear  the  academic 
gown,  ‘a  man  of  mettle,’  as  Fuller  apologetically  suggests,  significance 
‘ chosen  of  purpose  with  his  rough  spirit  to  bustle  through  election, 
much  opposition8.’  Another  election  which  took  place  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  also  under  Cromwell’s  influence, 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Dr  Francis  Mallet,  one  of  Election  of 
Cranmer’s  chaplains,  was  appointed  master  of  Michaelhouse, 
and  on  Crayford’s  retirement  succeeded  to  the  vice-chancellor-  |! 
ship  for  the  year  153G-7 ; in  the  following  year  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  himself. 

That  the  loyalty  of  the  universities,  still  largely  Catholic, 
was  severely  tested  by  Cromwell’s  successive  measures  admits  [| 
of  little  doubt,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  deemed  politic  to 
conciliate  both  bodies  by  an  important  concession  in  their 


1 Cains  (de  Antiq.  Cant.  Acad.  I 

156)  states  that  Crayford  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  college ; but  Mr 
Searle  (Hist,  of  Queen s’  Coll.  p.  158) 
says  that  though  ‘thero  seems  to 
have  beeu  some  dispute  between  the 
college  and  Craforth,  no  particulars 
have  been  found.’  The  statement 
would  seem  to  be  rendered  improba- 
ble from  the  fact  that  Crayford  was 
invited  by  Wolsey  to  Cardinal  Col- 
lege. 

3 Fuller -Prickett  & Wright,  p. 

215.  Fuller,  quoting  Cains,  sug- 

gests that  Crayford  was  * gladiator 

melior  quam  procancellarius,  who  in 


a fury  cut  off  the  hand  from  one 
Pindar,  and  cast  out  a fellow  out  of 
the  regent-house,  catching  him  up 
on  his  shoulders  by  main  force.’ 
Notwithstanding  these  harsh  traits 
of  character,  Crayford  appears  to 
have  been  not  indifferent  to  learn- 
ing. He  afterwards  became  spiri- 
tual chancellor  of  the  diooese  of 
Durham,  and  on  his  death  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  the  church 
in  that  city  St  Augustine’s  works  (10 
vols.  fol.  1529),  a St  Basil  in  Greek 
and  ‘Rabbi  Moses  in  print.’  Dur- 
ham ffrills,  p.  194. 
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Remission 
to  the  uni- 
versity of 
first-fruits 
and  tenths, 
Feb.  1635-d 


favour, — the  remission  of  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  which  in  the  year  1534  had  been  imposed  by  the 
Crown1.  The  urgency  with  which  this  boon  was  solicited  by 
Cambridge  and  the  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  with  which 
it  was  acknowledged  are  significant  proofs  of  the  diminution 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  resources  of  the  uni- 
versity*. This  substantial  concession  was  however  accom- 
panied by  a stipulation  which  is  deserving  of  special  notice 
as  marking  the  commencement  of  an  important  change  in 
the  system  of  tuition  in  both  universities,  whereby  the  higher 
instruction  of  the  students  wras  no  longer  left  dependent 
upon  the  regents, — who,  with  little  regard  to  merit  or 
capacity  for  instruction,  had  hitherto  succeeded  by  virtue  of 
mere  academic  status  to  the  office  of  teachers — but  was 
confided  to  professors  of  recognised  ability  who  received  a 
certain  adequate  stipend.  Of  this  change  it  will  be  necessary 


1 Stat.  26  Henry  vm.  c.  3. 

2 The  effect  of  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion in  driving  away  the  poor  scho- 
lars in  the  colleges  is  insisted  upon 
with  singular  emphasis  by  the  uni- 
versity : ‘ Sentit  tamen  ex  hac  re 
magnam  sibi  aliquando  filiornm 
orbitatem  proventuram  esse.  Sentit 
hinc  hinc  in  academia  nunc  celebri 
magnam  olim  solitudinem  magnam 
scholasticorum  paucitatem  fore... 

Quando  nemo  est  qui  nes- 

ciat  omnes  fere  qui  apud  nos  in  col- 
legiorum  sodalitia  cooptantur,  licet 
doctrina  ceteros  excellent,  tamen 
pauperrimos  omnium  esse.’  Letter 
to  King  Henry,  Epist.  Acad,  i 172. 
In  a second  letter  to  Henry,  the 
petitioners  expressly  disclaim  the 
imputation  of  exaggeration  in  their 
statements:  ‘Altera  res,  o princeps, 
est  ipsa  academiac  tuae  salus,  quae 
profecto  conservari  diu  non  potent 
si  hanc  sibi  imperatam  modo  pecu- 
niam  quotannis  solvere  cogetur. 
Nihil  hie  figurate  a nobis  dicctur , 
nihil  a mplijicationibus,  nihil  dinosi 
ant  ullo  orationis  colore;  tantum 
plane  ac  simpliciter  turn  vota  nostra 
tnm  pericula  confitentes  vehementer 
obsecramns  Mnjestatem  tuam,’  etc. 
Ibid,  i 176.  The  preamble  to  the 
act  remitting  these  payments  (Cooper, 
Anna/s,  i 379)  and  the  terms  in  which 


the  petitioners  express  their  thanks 
skew  that  these  representations  had 
weighed  with  the  king.  After  de- 
scribing his  generosity  as  unprece- 
dented and  most  princely,  they  fur- 
ther characterise  it  as  * quae  tantam 
pecuniae  vim  de  summa  thesauri  sui 
decedere  perireque  maluerit  potius 
quam  in  academiis  bonae  litter ae 
perirenty  potius  quam  artium  munis 
generis  et  disciplinarian  studia  mi - 
sere  collapsa , deserta,  relictaque  iace- 
rent .’  Epist.  Acad,  i 180.  That  the 
payment  of  first-fruits  was  a real 
burden  is  also  attested  by  a letter  of 
Dr  Leigh  to  Cromwell:  ‘And  in 
divers  colleges  we  foundo  the  uombro 
of  felowes  decreased,  for  that  (as  they 
said)  they  that  were  chosen  felowes 
were  not  able  to  pay  the  Kings  first 
frutes;  wherfor  we  think  that  ye 
might  doo  a very  good  dede  yf  ye 
wolde  helpe  theym  to  be  discharged 
of  that.’  Ellis’s  Letters  (3)  ill.  117. 
The  authorities  of  Queens’  College 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fellows  in  priest’s  orders 
from  twelve  to  ten,  the  order  to  this 
effect  affirming  that  the  * hows  can- 
not susteyne  the  old  accustomed 
number  of  prestes  felows  and  scho- 
lers  with  other  charges  and  also  pay 
the  seid  x‘h  part.’  Searle,  Hist,  of 
Queens'  Coll.  p.  191. 
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to  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  at  present,  we  have  only  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  colleges  and  halls  in  each  university 
were  now  required  collectively  to  support  a public  lecturer 
‘in  any  suche  science  or  tonge  as  the  Kynges  majestie  shall 
assigne  or  appoynte/ — the  lecture  to  be  called  ‘King  Henry 
the  eight  his  lecture1/ 

Another  measure,  passed  in  the  same  year,  served  con- 
siderably to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  residents  in  the 
university.  Eight  years  before,  parliament  had  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a growing  evil  of  the  times, — the  non- 
residency of  the  clergy, — and  had  enacted  some  stringent 
regulations.  It  had  been  ordered  that  a rector  or  vicar 
should  in  no  case  absent  himself  from  his  cure  for  a whole 
month  at  a time,  and  that  his  absence  in  the  aggregate 
throughout  the  year  should  be  less  than  two  months.  An 
exception  had  however  been  made  to  these  requirements  in 
favour  of  those  beneficed  clergy  who  might  be  desirous  of 
visiting  the  universities  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  of  this 
exception  many  had  taken  advantage  to  an  extent  that 
called  for  renewed  interference.  Never  perhaps,  either  before 
or  since,  has  the  social  life  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  assumed 
so  attractive  a guise  when  compared  with  the  conditions  of 
life  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  centres  not 
simply  of  learning  and  of  intelligence,  but  also  of  gaiety  and, 
too  often,  of  dissipation, — features  which,  when  weighed 
against  the  moral  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  faithful 
discharge  of  laborious  duty  in  a remote  country  parish,  were 
often  only  too  potent  attractions.  The  academic  authorities, 
accordingly,  found  themselves  not  a little  embarrassed  and 
perplexed  by  the  large  numbers  of  middle-aged  clergymen 
who,  without  devoting  any  attention  to  study,  ‘ne/  as  the 
Act  of  1536  sternly  adds,  ‘never  entending/  flocked  to  the 
university  there  to  pass  their  time  in  gossiping  at  the  Dolphin, 
the  Bull,  or  the  White  Horse,  ‘ in  idleness  and  in  other  pas- 
times and  indolent  pleasures/  and  to  occupy  the  chambers 
and  encroach  on  the  “commodities”  designed  exclusively  for 
“the  relief  and  maintenance  of  poor  scholars.”  On  these  un- 

1 Stafc.  27  Hen.  vni.  c,  42. 
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They  arc 
required 
either  to 
apply  them- 
selves to 
study  or  to 
their  cures. 


The  wealthier 
clergy  re- 
quired to 
maintain 
scholars 
at  the 
university. 


Alexander 
A lane. 

/>.  1600. 

<L  1600. 
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faithful  shepherds,  parliament,  under  Cromwell’s  inspiration, 
now  imposed  an  effectual  check:  all  over  forty  years  of  age 
were  required  forthwith  to  betake  themselves  to  their  cures, 
while  those  under  that  age  were  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
university  only  on  condition  that  they  gave  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  studious  designs  by  attendance  at  lectures  and 
keeping  in  their  own  persons  ‘sophems,  problems,  disputa- 
cions,  and  other  exercises  of  lernyng’  and  assuming  the 
arduous  functions  of  opponent  or  respondent  in  the  schools1. 

In  the  same  year,  with  the  design  apparently  of  replacing 
these  pretended  votaries  of  learning  by  a more  genuine  class, 
certain  injunctions  to  the  clergy  required  every  beneficed 
clergymau  whose  emoluments  from  church  property  amounted 
to  £100  yearly,  to  maintain  a scholar  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
or  at  some  grammar  school,  who,  says  the  injunction,  ‘after 
they  have  profited  in  good  learning  may  be  partners  of  their 
patrons  “cure  ” and  charge  as  well  in  preaching,  as  otherwise 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  or  may  when  need  shall  be, 
otherwise  profit  the  commonwealth  with  their  counsel  and 
wisdom  V 

It  was  in  the  year  1534-5  that  the  Scotch  Reformer, 
Alexander  Alane,  visited  Cambridge.  He  had  been  invited 
over  to  England  by  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  who  hoped  to 
secure  in  the  disciple  of  Melanchthon  and  the  approved 
antagonist  of  Cochlaeus  an  able  champion  of  the  doctrines 


1 Stat.  28  Hon.  vm.  c.  13;  Cooper, 
Annals , i 384;  Wood-Gutch,  n 06. 
That  this  statute  was  directed  at  a 
real  and  serious  abuse  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  similar  require- 
ments were  laid  down  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Wilkins, 
Cone,  r v 166-7.  Becon,  in  his  Vessel 
of  Joy  (JPorto,  Pt.  ii.  f.  15),  says 
‘God  commandeth  titheB  to  be  paid. 
But  for  what  cause?  That  the  mi- 
nisters should  spend  them  in  the 

Court,  or  at  the  university or  in 

keeping  of  hawks  and  dogs,’  etc. 
‘Nay,  verily,  but  that  there  should 
be  meat  in  his  houso.’ 

3 Wilkins,  Cone,  m 814.  Cooper, 


Annals , i 386;  Wood-Gutch,  n 66. 
Wood  observes,  ‘The  reason  for  this 
injunction  was  because  the  abbies 
and  priories  from  whence  exhibitions 
for  poor  scholars  proceeded,  were  at 
this  time  dissolved,  and  thereupon 
many  of  those  students  that  had  not 
wherewith  to  subsist  in  the  univer 
sity  were  forced  to  leave  it  and  be- 
take themselves  to  another  course  of 
life.’  The  injunction  was  re-enacted 
in  1547  under  Edward  vi.  (Cooper, 
lb.  n 16),  ‘Whether  these  injunctions 
were  duly  observed  I find  not.  I 
doubt  by  the  license  given  to  the 
clergy  to  take  wives  and  the  distrac- 
tions in  the  king’s  reign,  they  were 
not  observed.’  (Wood-Gutch,  n 86). 
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which  they  sought  to  uphold1 *.  Alane  appeared  at  Cambridge  . niAP- 1 
as  the  4 * * * king’s  scholar  * expressly  charged  with  the  office  of 
lecturing  in  the  university  on  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
more  direct  design  of  instructing  his  hearers  in  the  theology 
of  the  German  Reformers.  He  entered  at  Queens’  College,  iiisoxperi- 

....  7 cncca  at 

where,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  found  congenial  Cambridge, 
companionship, — ‘jucundissimum  sodalitium;’  and  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  story  of  his  youthful  and  stern 
experiences  in  the  Scottish  university,  of  his  interviews  with 
cardinal  Beaton  and  the  merciless  prior  of  St  Andrew’s,  his 
long  incarceration  in  the  noisome  dungeon  and  romantic 
escape  to  Wittenberg,  his  intimacy  with  Melanchthon  and 
not  inglorious  controversy  with  Cochlaeus,  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  win  for  the  4 Wanderer8’  more  than  ordinary 
sympathy  and  interest.  He  was  however  embarrassed  by 
the  non-receipt  of  the  pension  which  Cromwell  had  promised 
but  never  paid3;  while  in  his  office  of  lecturer  he  soon  found 
himself  confronted  by  opposition  of  a kind  which  clearly 
attests  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the  university  was  still 
hostile  to  Lutheran  doctrines,  but  also  the  boldness  with 
which,  notwithstanding  the  terrorism  of  its  chancellor’s  rule, 
it  could  yet,  at  times,  give  expression  to  this  feeling.  He 
was  lecturing  on  the  Psalms,  when,  according  to  his  own 
account4,  he  appears  to  have  been  interrupted  and  challenged 
to  defend  the  views  which  he  maintained.  He  thereupon 
intimated  his  readiness  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  a formal 
disputation  at  the  schools  and  named  the  hour  and  the  day. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  was  in  his  place  and  found  a 


1 Ho  was,  says  Prof.  Lorimer, 

‘one  of  the  first  batch  of  students 
who  were  educated  in  the  new  Col- 
lege of  St  Leonard’s,  founded  in  1512 
by  Prior  John  Hepburn.’...* He  was 

fond  of  theological  disputation,  and 

soon  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  his  dialectical  skill.’  The 

Scottish  Reformation , p.  30.  Came- 

r&rins  speaks  of  him  as  *cupidus 
conflictus.’  Vitae  Quatuor  Reform. 
(ed.  Neander)  p.  79. 

* His  name  of  ‘Ales’  or  ‘Alesius’ 

was  probably  given  him  by  Melanch- 


thon, from  the  resemblance  of  his 
name  to  the  Greek  word  d\cdvu,  ‘to 
wander.’  See  Lorimer,  Precursors  of 
Knox , p.  167,  note  11. 

3 MS.  Parker,  cxix,  215;  Searle, 
Hist,  of  Queens'  Coll.  p.  192. 

4 The  facts  are  given  by  Alane  in 
a tract  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, Of  the  authorite  of  the  word 
of  God  ayaynst  the  bishop  of  London , 
etc.  made  by  Alexander  Alane , Scot, 
and  sent  to  the  duke  of  Saxon.  No 
date. 
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„ chap,  t.  considerable  number  of  intending  auditors  assembled,  but 
his  antagonist  failed  to  appear.  The  feeling  excited  against 
himself  was  however  so  strong  that,  as  he  avers,  he  went  in 
* fear  of  his  life  and  was  advised  to  appeal  to  the  vice- 

chancellor  for  protection.  But  Orayford,  who  then  filled  the 
office,  shewed  him  so  little  sympathy,  that  Alane,  king’s 
scholar  though  he  was,  deemed  it  prudent  to  quit  the 
university.  He  accordingly  went  to  London  and  having 
resolved  on  entering  the  medical  profession,  there  became 
the  pupil  of  a Dr  Nicholas,  a physician  of  note  at  that  time. 
"faS®  ^ so  happened  that  while  Convocation  was  sitting  in  1536, 
JgJJJJJ*  Cromwell  met  Alane  in  the  streets  of  London,  and,  in  the 
cun  vocation.  jj0pe  0f  securing  for  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  the 
services  of  an  experienced  controversialist,  introduced  him 
to  the  assembly.  The  discussion,  which  soon  became  of  the 
warmest,  resolved  itself  into  the  ancient  dispute  concerning 
Church  doctrine  as  distinct  from  Scriptural  authority,  or,  to 
quote  the  language  of  Alane  himself,  ‘ the  grosse  blasphemy 
of  the  unwritten  worde.’  Alane  upheld  the  teaching  of 
Melanchthon,  although,  in  arguing  concerning  the  definition 
of  a sacrament,  he  did  not  disdain  to  appeal  to  the  definitions 
of  Augustine,  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  was  attacked  by  Stokesley  and  as  warmly 
defended  by  Fox, — the  poor  fugitive  from  Cambridge  and 
the  ( wonder  of  the  university  ’ appearing  in  striking  accord. 
Fox  urged  the  assembly  not  to  appeal  to  * the  doctors  and 
schole  writers  ’ but  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  it  is  some- 
. what  surprising  to  find  him  deliberately  asserting  that  ‘ the 

lay  people  do  now  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  better  than 
most  of  us.’  Alane  however  conducted  himself  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion1  and  his  intrusion  was  resented  by 
some  of  the  bishops.  On  the  following  day  he  received  an 
intimation  from  Cranmer  to  this  effect  and  accordingly  did 
not  present  himself  a second  time. 

1 I mnst  confess  myself  unable  to  Alane’s  own  account  it  appears  that 
concur  in  Dr  Lorimor’s  statement,  he  twice  assumed  a leading  part  in 
that  Alane  delivered  his  opinion  the  debate,  and  was  proceeding  to  do 
with  ‘equal  modesty  and  ability’  so  a third  time  when  Cromwell  bade 
(The  Scottish  Ref.  p.  59).  From  him ‘be  content  for  the  tyme.’ 
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The  controversy  in  which  be  had  taken  part  resulted1,  , ». 

as  is  well  known,  in  the  Ten  Articles,  and  these  again  found 
a place  in  the  most  important  theological  treatise  of  the 
time, — The  Institution  of  a Christian  Man \ This  celebrated  The 

, . , . - . - ••  tulion  of  a 

volume, — * beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  composition  Christian 
which  had  as  yet  appeared  in  English  prose/ — was  the  joint  , 
production  of  a Commission  which  included  the  whole  episco-  j 

pate,  eight  archdeacons,  and  seventeen  doctors  of  divinity 
and  civil  law ; an  illustrious  list,  seeing  that  it  contains  the 
names  of  those  who  were  also  the  translators  of  the  Bible  of 
1540  and  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Essentially  a 


1 That  Alane  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  the  controversies 
of  the  time  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Weston,  the  catholic  dean 
of  Westminster,  at  the  disputation 
at  Oxford:  ‘A  runagate  Scot  did  take 
away  the  worshipping  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  by  whose  procure- 
ment that  heresy  was  put  into  the 
last  Communion  Book;  so  much  pre - 
vailed  that  one  man's  authority  at 
that  time.'  Latimer-Corrie,  ii  278. 

8 A good  account  of  the  Institution 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr  J.  H.  Blunt’s 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, pp.  44-1-469.  He  regards  it 
as  ‘the  great  dogmatical  document 
of  the  Reformation, ’ and  speaks  of 
it  as  a ‘ noble  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  to  promote  unity  and 
to  instruct  the  people  in  Church 
doctrine.’  * The  spirit  of  reactionary 
Ultr&montanism,’  he  observes,  ‘had 
not  then  been  imported  into  English 
affairs,  as  it  afterwards  was  by  the 
provocations  of  Edward  vi  and  his 
courtiers:  nor  had  the  spirit  of  Con- 
tinental Protestantism  as  yet  made 
its  way  to  any  extent  among  divines  ’ 
(p.  446).  Mr  Perry  {Hist,  of  the. 
Church  of  England , p.  152)  also  cha- 
racterises the  work  as  ‘a  very  admi- 
rable attempt  to  separate  in  a calm 
and  reverent  spirit,  catholic  truth 
from  the  admixture  of  papal  error.’ 
Dr  Short,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  England  (Append.  B to  c.  5),  gives 
a detailed  comparison  of  the  doctri- 
nal teaching  of  the  Institution  and 
the  Erudition  of  a Christian  Man  (the 
* King's  Book’),  which  was  published 
six  years  later,  with  that  of  the 


Thirty-Nine  Articles.  So  far  as  it 
deviated  with  respect  to  doctrine 
from  the  Romish  Church,  the  Insti- 
tution was  mainly  a reproduction  of 
the  Ten  Articles.  Transubstantia- 
tion  was  essentially  still  taught. 
The  placing  of  images  in  churches 
was  encouraged,  although  it  was  for- 
bidden to  worship  them.  Justifica- 
tion was  declared  to  be  attained 
through  Christ’s  merits  cou jointly 
with  contrition,  faith,  and  works  of 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  believer. 
Prayers  for  the  dead  are  commended, 
as  also  are  masses  and  exequies  on 
their  behalf;  but  the  Roman  theory 
of  masses  ad  scalam  coeli , as  of  effi- 
cacy to  obtain  remission  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  is  condemned. 
The  most  important  innovation  wus 
that  introduced  in  the  definition  of 
the  Church  Catholic  as  that  which 

* cannot  be  coarcted  or  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  town, 
city,  province,  region,  or  country, 
but  is  spread  and  dispersed  univer- 
sally throughout  the  whole  world.’ 
It  is  a matter  of  some  dispute  whe- 
ther the  Institution  or  the  Erudition 
(published  six  years  later)  exhibits 
the  closer  approximation  to  Romish 
doctrine;  Strype  {Mem.  i 689)  hold- 
ing that  the  latter  work  shews  what 

* a good  step  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion had  made,’  while  Collier  (Eccles. 
II ist.  v 102)  considers  that  it  proves 
that  there  had  been  a retrograde 
movement  towards  Rome.  Mr  Hunt 
{Religious  Thought  in  England,  I 10) 
considers  that  Strype’s  is  the  more 
correct  view. 
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compromise  between  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism  and  those 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  Institution  has  gained  the  com- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  our  Church  historians  rather, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived 
than  on  account  of  the  standpoint  which  it  represents.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  of  exceptional  value  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  theology  of  the  school  of  thought 
predominant  in  the  Cambridge  of  that  day.  Of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  that  party  in  the  assembly  to  which  the  book  owed 
its  origin  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt1.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  bishops  only  three, — Stokesley,  Yoysey,  and  Longlande, — 
can  be  regarded  as  distinctively  Oxford  men.  Cambridge, 
in  fact,  was  already  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at 
large  with  that  eclectic  spirit  which  subsequently  resulted 
in  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
this  relation  exercised  an  influence  over  the  state  policy  and 


1 In  tho  subjoined  list  the  names 
of  those  who  were  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge are  printed  in  italics,  an  as- 
terisk being  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
those  who  either  studied  or  proceeded 
to  degrees  at  both  universities.  The 
remaining  names  are  those  of  di- 
vines who  had  received  their  educa- 
tion at  Oxford  exclusively. 


Thomas  Cranmer , archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Edward  Lee , archbp.  of  York. 

John  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London. 


•Cuthbert  Tunstal, 

99 

Durham. 

Stephen  Gardiner , 

99 

Winchester. 

Robert  Aldrich, 

99 

Carlisle. 

John  Voysey, 

99 

Exeter. 

John  Longlande, 

99 

Lincoln. 

John  Clerk, 

99 

Bath. 

Rowland  Lee, 

99 

Coventry  & 
Lichfield. 

Thomas  Goodrich, 

99 

Ely. 

Nicholas  Shaxton, 

99 

Salisbury. 

•John  Bird, 

99 

Bangor. 

Edward  Fox, 

99 

Hereford. 

(provost  of  King’s  College. ) 

Hugh  Latimer,  „ Worcester. 

•John  Hilsey,  „ Rochester. 

Richard  Sampson , ,,  Chichester. 

William  Reppes,  ,,  Norwich. 

•William  Barlow,  „ St  David’s. 

Robert  Parfew,  „ St  Asaph. 


Robert  Holgate,  bishop  of  Llandaff. 
Richard  Wolman , archdn.  of  Sudbury. 

(principal  of  Paul’s  Inn.) 

William  Knight,  ,,  Richmond. 

•John  Bell,  ,,  Gloucester. 

Edmund  Bonner,  „ Leicester. 

William  Skip,  ,,  Dorset. 

(master  of  Gonville  Hall. ) 

Nicholas  Heath , ,,  Stafford. 

Cuthbert  Marshall,  ,,  Nottingham. 
Richard  Curren,  „ Oxford. 

•William  Cliffe,  canon  of  York. 
William  Downes,  canon  of  York. 
Robert  Oking. 

Ralph  Bradford  (one  of  Latimer’s 
chaplains). 

Richard  Smith  (regius  prof,  of  divi- 
nity, Oxford). 

Simeon  Matthew. 

John  Pryn. 

William  Buckmaster  (vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge). 

William  Mey  (afterwards  president 
of  Queens’  College). 

Nicholas  Wotton. 

•Richard  Coxe. 

John  Edmunds  (master  of  Peter- 
house). 

Thomas  Robertson. 

John  Baker. 

Thomas  Barrett 
John  Hare. 

John  Tyson. 
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religious  thought  of  the  nation  throughout  the  cefitury  to  . chap,  i. 
which  the  sister  university  could  make  no  claim. 

But  although  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  pre- 
dominant, there  still  existed  at  Cambridge  a considerable 
party  who  viewed  with  equal  dislike  the  new  learning  and 
the  new  theology.  Alane,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  been  Evidence  of 
driven  from  the  university  by  their  machinations,  and  two  feeling  in  * 

i 1 _ . . the  uni- 

years  later  the  same  feelings  found  more  formal  expression  ven,it>- 
at  St  John’s  College.  In  that  society  the  more  reasonable 
and  respectable  conservative  element  was  still  opposing  a 
pertinacious  check  to  the  innovating  policy  supported  by  the 
younger  fellows.  In  1537  this  struggle  reached  a Crisis,  and  Election  at 
Dr  Metcalfe,  who  had  held  the  mastership  ever  since  the  of!»8uc-', 

* # cossorto* 

year  1518,  was  induced  under  something  like  compulsion  to 
retire  from  the  post.  He  had  been  greatly  esteemed  by 
Fisher,  of  whose  virtues  and  habits  of  thought  he  was  no 
unfit  representative.  Roger  Ascliam,  who  was  theu  a young  Aacham’a  - 
student  in  the  college,  long  afterwards  described  him  as  one  Metoffi10 
who  ‘was  parciall  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all:  a master 
for  the  whole,  a father  to  every  one  in  that  college.  There 
was  none/  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ so  poore,  if  he  had  either  wil 
to  goodnes,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could  lacke  being  there, 
or  should  depart  from  thence  for  any  need.  I am  witnes 
myself,  that  mony  many  tymes  was  brought  into  yong  mens 
studies  by  strangers  whom  they  knew  not1.’  It  was  however 
well  known  that  Metcalfe  was  distrusted  by  the  new  chan^ 
cellor  and  the  court,  for  although  he  had  yielded  to  the 
recent  innovations  with  both  temper  and  tact,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  regard  them  with  secret  dislike  and  to  be  still  a 
Catholic  at  heart.  Under  these  circumstances  the  interests 
of  the  college  may  have  seemed  to  call  for  his  removal2, 


1 Ascham,  Scfu)lemastrr  (ed.  Mayor), 
p.  160. 

2 * It  is  very  observable  that  Dr 
Day,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  mas- 
tership here  and  was  removed  from 
hence  to  King’s  College,  was  after- 
wards obliged  Jo  abdicate  his  pro- 
▼oetship  to  make  room  for  Cheek, 
and  that  Sir  John  Cheek  after  a few 
years’  enjoyment  did  abdicate  (i.e. 


unwillingly  resigned)  that  prefer- 
ment in  the  same  way  that  Day  had 
done  before  him,  and  that  under 
bishop  Day’s  own  roof,  to  make  way 
for  a third  person.  And  yet  these 
two  great  men,  who  thus  jostled  out 
one  another,  had  been  very  dear  and 
entire  in  their  friendship  whilst  they 
lived  under  Dr  Metcalfe,  to  whom 
they  both  owed  their  rise  and  be-. 

2—2 
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chap,  i.  but  nothing  could  well  be  more  impolitic  than  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  society.  They  proceeded  to  petition  Crom- 
well for  full  liberty  to  elect  a new  master,  ‘giving  him,’ 
according  to  Baker,  ‘strong  hopes  that  all  should  be 
transacted  to  his  satisfaction1.*  Cromwell  gave  a formal 
assent  to  this  petition,  although  at  the  same  time  the 
college  received  a significant  intimation  that  Dr  Day,  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains  and  public  orator  in  the  university, 
would  be  no  unfit  person  for  their  choice.  We  must  look 
upon  it  as  a last  and  fruitless  effort  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence that  the  majority  of  the  voters  elected  Dr  Nicholas 
Wilson,  formerly  master  of  Michaelhouse,  who  was  not  only 
a staunch  opponent  of  the  theory  of  the  royal  supremacy  but 
had  recently  been  a state  prisoner  on  a charge  of  misprision 
of  treason.  Fortunately  Wilson  had  the  prudence  and  good 
sense  to  decline  the  perilous  honour,  and  the  college,  awaking 

Region  of  somewhat  tardily  to  the  rashness  of  its  conduct,  thereupon 
proceeded  to  elect  Dr  Day.  The  anger  of  the  chancellor, 
however,  was  not  lightly  expressed,  and  it  needed  no  slight 
contrition  and  all  the  united  eloquence  of  Fox  and  the  new 
master  to  avert  from  the  society  the  royal  displeasure  and  the 
consequences  of  its  indiscretion8. 

Dissolution  The  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1 536  and 

of  the  mo-  , . 

naatcrics.  the  consequent  uprising  of  the  northern  counties,  though 
doubtless  watched  with  intense  interest  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  had  but  slightly  affected  the  actual  condition  of 
the  two  universities.  But  now  the  tide  of  revolution  rolled 
closer,  and  the  visitation  of  the  larger  monasteries,  followed 
by  their  ultimate  surrender  in  1537  and  1538,  both  touched 
the  interests  and  affected  the  character  of  academic  life  very 
nearly.  The  work  was  directed  by  Cromwell  with  his  usual 
t consummate  sagacity.  While  the  most  influential  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  bribed  into  acquiescence  by  the 
promise  or  the  actual  bestowal  of  the  richest  abbey  lands, 
the  scholar  and  the  churchman  were  induced  to  keep  silence 

ginning.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  105.  See,  1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  110. 
much  to  the  same  effect,  Fuller-  * Ibid.  pp.  111-2. 

Frickett  and  Wright,  p.  227. 
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by  the  hope  of  seeing  new  and  splendid  homes  of  learning . chap.  l 
endowed  from  the  monastic  spoils.  Just  as  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  the  alien  priories  under  Henry  v had  given 
birth  to  Eton  and  King’s  College, — as  that  of  the  lands  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  under  Wolsey  had  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  Cardinal  College  and  the  grammar  school  at 
Ipswich, — so,  it  was  imagined,  the  final  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  would  prove  to  the  universities  a yet  more 
splendid  gain. 

At  this  period  the  activity  of  Latimer  is  astonishing,  and  Activity  of 
probably  no  one  individual  in  those  days,  Cromwell  alone 
excepted,  attracted  to  himself  a larger  share  of  the  nation’s 
interest  and  sympathy.  We  trace  him  at  the  university,  Ho  is  the 
where  he  was  Cromwell’s  most  trusted  agent  and  corre-  correspon- 
spondent,  now  furnishing  letters  of  introduction  to  fellows  £™“weU 
of  St  John’s  about  to  solicit  freedom  to  elect  a master  of university* 
their  own  choice1,  or  intimating  that  ‘disaffection’  (such  as 
had  been  shewn  in  the  matter  of  Wilson’s  election)  is  not 
yet  altogether  banished  from  that  society2 * * * * *, — now  entreating 
Cromwell  to  remember  ‘poor  Clare  Hall,’  at  that  time 
groaning  under  Crayford’s  despotic?  rule, — now  suggesting  that 
he  should,  from  time  to  time,  send  for  the  masters  of  the 
different  colleges  and  inspect  the  statutes,  dismissing  the 
former  and  altering  the  latter  whenever  he  might  see  cause8 * *. 

We  see  him  in  his  own  diocese  issuing  injunctions  to  his 
clergy  to  procure  for  themselves  copies  of  the  Institution , 
and  to  the  monasteries  to  provide  themselves  with  English 
bibles  and  testaments  and  with  schoolmasters  who  could 
teach  grammar.  We  find  him,  again,  at  Paul’s  Cross,  sounding  his  in- 
high  and  clear  the  key-note  to  which  the  pulpits  throughout  «Kain»t  the 

o *'  14  ° monasteries. 

England  were  enjoined  to  attune  their  exhortations.  When 


% 


1 15  July,  1537.  ‘For  these  two 

fellows  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam- 

bridge, do  come  to  your  lordship  in 

the  name  of  the  whole  college,  to 

the  intent  to  shew  your  lordship  the 

tenor  of  their  statute  as  touching  the 

election  of  a new  master,’  etc.  (La- 

iimer-Corrie,  li  378).  With  refer- 

ence, evidently,  to  the  election  of 

Metcalfe’s  successor. 


8 Sep.  6,  1537.  ‘As  for  S.  John’s 
college,  I can  say  no  more  but  that 
all  factions  and  affections  be  not  yet 
exiled  out  of  Cambridge : and  yet, 
my  good  lord,  extend  your  goodness 
thereunto,  forasmuch  as  you  be  their 
chancellor,  that  in  your  time  they  be 
not  trodden  under  foot.’  Ibid,  n 
382. 

3 Ibid,  ii  378. 
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the  monasteries  had  been  finally  marked  out  for  destruction, 
his  unrivalled  powers  of  sarcasm  and  invective  were  turned 
with  terrible  force  upon  the  most  palpable  and  indefensible 
abuses.  The  gross  absurdities  perpetrated  in  connexion  with 
the  veneration  of  relics  were  especially  singled  out  by  him  for 
scathing  ridicule.  * I think/  he  cried,  in  his  famous  second 
sermon  before  Convocation,  ‘ye  have  heard  of  St  Blesis’s 
heart  which  is  at  Mai verne  and  of  St  Algar’s  bones,  how 
long  they  deluded  the  people ; I am  afraid,  to  the  loss  of 
many  souls.  Whereby  men  may  well  conjecture  that  all 
about  in  this  realm  there  is  plenty  of  such  juggling  conceits1.’ 

The  royal  commissioners,  on  their  errand  of  confiscation, 
caught  up  the  hint  with  alacrity.  As  seen  in  their  letters  to 
Cromwell,  they  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  a spirit  in 
which  contempt  for  superstition  and  greed  of  gain  were 
somewhat  oddly  compounded,  and  the  rich  settings  and  jewels 
that  adorned  the  relics  rendered  these  monastic  treasures  a 
special  object  of  their  cupidity.  ‘I  have  Malkow’s  ere  that 
Peter  stroke  of/  wrote  the  bishop  of  Dover.  Dr  London  sent 
word  that  he  had  already  captured  two  heads  of  St  Ursula 
and  had  tidings  of  a third.  Ap  Rice,  at  Bury,  reported  the 
finding  of  ‘the  coles  that  St  Lawrence  was  tosted  withall, 
the  paring  of  St  Edmundes  nay  lies,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury’s 
penneknyff  and  his  bootes,  and  divers  skulles  for  the  hed- 
acheV  The  complete  enumeration  included  objects  which, 
though  designed  by  monastic  imposture  to  excite  veneration, 
it  appears  profanity  now  to  name.  To  such  excesses  had  an 
ancient  superstition  been  carried,  which,  as  at  first  harboured 
by  the  Christian  Church,  might  undoubtedly  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  teachers. 

On  Cambridge  the  final  dissolution  inflicted  a blow  of 
which  the  outward  and  visible  traces  long  remained.  The 
map  executed  under  the  direction  of  archbishop  Parker  thirty- 
six  years  later  shews  the  sites  and  surrounding  orchards  of 
three  out  of  the  four  foundations  of  the  Mendicant  Friars 


1 Ibid,  i 55.  Wright.  Camden  Society),  pp.  212, 

9 Letters  relating  to  the  Suppres-  234,  85,  etc. 
sion  of  the  Monasteries  (cd.  Thos. 
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still  unoccupied, — the  house  of  the  Augustinian  Friars  near  chap,  t.  __ 
the  old  Botanic  Gardens,  looking  on  to  what  is  now  Pembroke 
Street, — that  of  the  Dominicans  standing  where  Emmanuel 
College  with  its  gardens  was  shortly  to  appear, — while  a 
solitary  small  tenement  in  one  comer  of  a broad  expanse 
of  orchard  ground,  which  is  traversed  by  the  King’s  Brook, 
alone  represents  the  once  splendid  buildings  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans*. Of  these  foundations,  none  fell  much  regretted. 

The  reputation  which  the  Augustinian  house  had  acquired 
under  Barnes’  presidency  faded  away  with  his  departure; 
and  the  men  who  had  ruled  the  Dominican  society  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  Jullys,  Oliver,  aud  Pickering,  had 
acquired  little  esteem  in  the  university,  and  were  noto- 
riously opposed  to  all  reform1 2 * * * * *. 

It  was  natural  that  the  university  should  hold  that  it 
had  the  first  claim  to  benefit  by  the  dissolution  of  the  houses 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  we  accordingly  now 
find  the  pens  of  its  most  distinguished  scholars  not  infrequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  royalty  and  other 
influential  personages  the  consideration  of  its  case.  The  The  caj-mei- 
example,  in  this  respect,  was  first  set  by  Queens’  College,  gjgjjj* 
Between  that  foundation  and  King’s  College  there  stood  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Carmelites,  which  now  presented  a 
pitiable  spectacle  of  external  and  visible  decay.  Their  poverty 
indeed  had  already  led  them  to  alienate  portions  of  their 
property  to  the  authorities  of  King’s  College  and  of  Queens’8. 

The  latter  of  these  societies  was  at  this  time  presided  over 


1 Their  ancient  importance  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  house 
had  been,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
selected  as  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  Parliament  which  met  at  Cam- 
bridge. Baker-Mayor,  p.  38. 

1 An  exception  however  is  to  be 

made  in  favour  of  the  prior  at  the 

time  of  the  dissolution,  who  is  de- 

scribed by  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, in  a letter  to  Cromwell,  as  ‘a 

man  off  good  lemynge  and  a prechare 

off  God’s  trewe  gospell,’  and  also  as 
opposed  to  image  worship.  Ellis’s 

Letters  (3),  nx  98.  The  head  of  the 
Franciscan  house  in  Cambridge  in 


1534,  one  Disse,  appears  to  have 
been  a bachelor  of  divinity  and  to 
have  preached  in  the  university 
church.  Report  of  Hist.  MSS.  Com- 
mission, iv  417. 

3 Searle,  Hist,  of  Queens'  Coll.,  p. 
194-6.  On  25  Nov.  1533,  the  Car- 
melites leased  to  William  Dussing, 
a fellow  of  King’s,  a garden  with  a 
house  thereupon,  which  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  their  church.  This 
piece  of  ground  was  finally  ceded  to 
King’s  College  for  £26.  6s.  8 d.  dur- 
ing the  provostship  of  John  Cheke. 
Cooper,  Annals , A.&  C.y  p.  258. 
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chap,  i.  # l>y  Dr  Mey,  a warm  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ability  with  which  lie  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  commissary  to  Oranmer  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.  To  his  prudence  and  aptitude  for  practical 
affairs1,  the  college  was  largely  indebted  throughout  this 
period,  and  in  the  work  of  administration  he  was  effectively 
seconded  by  two  of  the  fellows, — one  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Smith,  the  other,  Richard  Wilkes,  afterwards  master  of 
Christ’s  College. 


The  autho- 
rities of 
Queens' 
College 
petition  the 
Crown  for 
the  transfer 
of  the 
premises 
of  the 
Carmelites 
into  their 
hands. 


In  view  of  the  impending  dissolution,  Dr  Mey  had  already 
obtained  from  the  Carmelites  a formal  promise  of  the  transfer 
of  their  property  into  the  hands  of  the  college  authorities2. 
It  was  however  necessary  that  this  transfer  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Crown,  and  for  this  purpose  a letter,  couched 
in  a superior  Latinity,  at  once  suggestive  of  Smith’s  hand, 
was  forwarded  to  Cromwell,  beseeching  his  good  offices  in 
their  behalf.  It  sets  forth  that  the  friars,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  false  religion  and  of  the  supplies  once  yielded  by 
the  practice  of  mendicancy,  had  already  nearly  all  forsaken 
the  house ; and  those  who  remained  were  unable  alike  to 
maintain  themselves  and  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair. 
The  writers  doubt  not  that  it  is  the  royal  design  (cujus  te 
non  immerito  caput  et  prindpem  esse  putamus ) to  convert 
the  house  to  better  and  more  reputable  uses,  and  they 
suggest  that  the  premises,  though  not  extensive,  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  college.  They  proceed  accordingly  to 
urge  their  claims  on  the  royal  favour.  • They  recall  how, 
whenever  royalty  had  visited  Cambridge,  Queens’  College 
had  almost  invariably  been  selected  as  its  place  of  sojourn, 
the  college  standing  remote  from  the  noise  of  the  town,  and 
being  not  without  a certain  charm  of  situation.  But  if  the 
adjacent  property  should  pass  into  other  hands  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  base  uses  it  might  not  be  turned: 
a granary,  or  perchance  a tannery,  might  arise,  which  the 


1 Downes  says  of  him  ‘ he  was 
well  skilled  in  the  constitution  both 
of  Church  and  State,  and  there  was 

scarce  any  considerable  step  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  the  pre- 


vailing corruptions  and  abuses  with- 
out consulting  his  opinion.’  Liven, 
p.  cxxxv. 

9 Searle,  Hut,  of  Queens'  Coll.,  p. 
222. 
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college  would  find  a great  annoyance  and  royalty  itself,  on  a . C1I*P-  i.^ 
future  visit,  most  displeasing!  On  the 'other  hand,  the 
bestowal  of  these  buildings  on  the  college  would  be  a lasting 
source  of  comfort  and  congratulation  to  the  society,  and 
attended,  the  petitioners  would  fain  hope,  with  some  advan- 
tage to  bis  royal  Majesty  himself1. 

Cromwell,  who  was  then  with  Henry  at  Arundel  Castle, 
did  not  keep  the  petitioners  long  in  suspense.  Their  appeal 
was  dated  the  8th  of  August,  and  on  the  16th  an  answer  was 
returned  that  the  college  was  empowered,  in  conjunction  with 
the  provost  of  King’s,  Dr  George  Day,  to  take  possession  of 
the  property,  and,  after  drawing  up  a complete  inventory  of 
the  goods,  to  hold  the  same  until  the  royal  pleasure  was 
further  known.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  Car-  sumnder 
melites,  now  only  six  in  number,  signed  a formal  deed  of 
surrender ; and  for  the  next  seven  years  the  bursar’s  accounts 
shew  us  the  college  authorities  employed  in  taking  down 
windows,  repairing  locks,  removing  nettles  from  the  neglected 
garden  ground,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1541,  purchasing  of 
the  king’s  officers  the  entire  building  materials  of  the  ancient 
fabric*. 

On  the  8th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  the  last  of  suppression 

J 1 # of  the 

these  foundations,  that  of  the  venerable  and  once  illustrious 
society  at  Barnwell,  surrendered  to  Dr  Leigh  in  the  chapter- 
house.  Although  the  valuation  made  by  the  commissioners 
in  1534  shews  that  the  revenues  of  the  priory  were  still  con- 
siderable5— they  were  exceeded  by  those  of  only  two  of  the 
colleges  in  Cambridge,  King’s  and  St  John’s, — the  fact  that 
but  six  canons,  besides  the  prior,  attested  the  deed  of  surren- 
der, proves  that  the  house  had  participated  in  the  prevalent 
decay. 

Encouraged  apparently  by  the  success  of  the  authorities  oct  11 
at  Queens’,  the  university  now  commenced  to  press  its  claims 
more  boldly  on  the  attention  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  October 
of  1538  addressed  to  Henry  a letter  congratulating  him  on  ('«U)bridKG  . 

may  to  con* 

1 MS.  Cotton , ‘Faustina,’  C.  vii,  3 The  revenue  was  estimated  at 
102;  Searle,  Ibid.  ‘Additions,’  pp.  £256.  11«.  10±d.  Cooper,  Annals , 
vi,  vii.  J 370. 

* Searle,  Ibid.  pp.  228-9, 
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CHAP.  I. 
v — ... — 


Further 
petitions 
with  the 
same  object 


his  policy  of  confiscation  and  at  the  same  time  pleading  in 
sufficiently  plain  language  for  some  share  in  the  spoil.  It 
servilely  compared  itself  to  the  trembling  soldier  whom 
Augustus,  as  told  by  Suetonius,  rebuked  for  the  groundless 
trepidation  with  which  he  presented  his  petition1 2.  The  un- 
failing clemency,  the  virtues,  and  the  ardent  regard  for  piety 
which  distinguish  Henry,  embolden  the  petitioners  to  ask 
for  that  for  which  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  hope.  They  dilate  on  the  splendid  results  already 
achieved  by  the  royal  policy:  the  Roman  pontiff  shut  out 
from  the  realm, — his  indulgences,  diplomas,  and  other  empty 
pretences  ( nugae ) given  to  the  winds, — the  superstitious  life, 
vain  religion,  and  monstrous  rites  of  monasticism  abolished, — 
the  friars,  ‘a  race  begotten  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Pharisees  and  false  philosophers/  expelled.  But 
it  is  not,  they  urge,  sufficient  to  root  up  the  evil  weeds,  good 
seed  must  also  be  sown;  and  the  university  is  deeply  moved 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  downfall  of  these  societies  in  its  midst, 
— moved,  not  to  deplore  their  fate,  but  to  hope  that  these 
ancient  haunts  of  superstition  and  vain  religion  may  yet  be 
made  subservient  to  Christian  doctrine  and  to  the  spread  of 
sound  learning, — that,  in  brief,  these  same  houses,  from 
whence  ‘swarms  of  lazy  drones  and  great  throngs  of  impostors 
were  once  wont  to  issue/  may  be  converted  into  colleges,  the 
resorts  of  ‘young  men  distinguished  by  their  aptitude  for 
learning  or  of  older  men  well  qualified  for  preaching*/ 

That  this  and  similar  petitions  were  received  with  at 
least  apparent  favour,  may  be  inferred  from  the  sequel  It 
began  to  be  rumoured  that  it  was  the  royal  design  to  found 
a new  and  splendid  college,  endowed  from  monastic  revenues ; 
while  we  find  the  university,  as  the  next  step,  venturing 
openly  to  beg  for  the  gift  of  the  noble  premises  of  the 
Franciscans.  A petition  to  Henry,  drawn  up  apparently  in 


1 Suetonius,  Augustus,  c.  53. 

2 Strvpe,  Memorials , i ii,  App.  86. 
Both  Strype  (Ibid.  Vol.  i,  pt.  i.  c.  41) 
and  Cooper,  in  the  abstract  given  by 
him  (Atinals,  i 3112),  represent  the 
university  as  referring  in  this  peti- 


tion to  the  monastic  foundations 
generally;  but  the  expression  ‘movet 
nos  fraterculorani  nostrorum  ruina’ 
proves,  I think,  very  clearly  that 
the  petitioners  had  at  the  time  only 
the  Cambridge  houses  in  view. 
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November,  1539,  both  contains  a distinct  allusion  to  the  . CH^P- T- , 
probability  of  the  foundation  of  another  college  and  dwells  at 
length  upon  the  great  importance  of  the  Franciscan  buildings 
to  the  university  \ In  the  following  January,  again,  a letter, 
pro  Academia , written  by  Roger  Ascham,  e senatu  nostro,  to 
Thirleby,  bishop  of  Westminster1 2,  expresses  the  concern  of 
the  community  at  the  little  progress  they  are  making  in 
their  endeavours  to  attain  the  latter  object  of  their  desire, — 

‘the  house  of  the  Franciscans/  says  the  letter,  ‘is  not  only  an 
ornament  to  the  university  but  is  especially  suited  for  holding 
congregations  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  other  business  of 
the  body3/ 

Another  feature  common  to  these  two  letters  is  that  they  Th«e 
alike  describe  the  university  as  much  straitened  in  its  pecu-  Kewtjat 
niaiy  resources  and  materially  diminished  in  numbers.  The 
letter  to  the  king  speaks  of  the  students  in  the  colleges  as  ^ei2SSd 
applying  with  commendable  industry  to  their  studies,  but  ^ numbcre* 
adds  that  these  are  now  almost  the  only  students  left  in  Cam- 
bridge4 * * * 8. Ascham  declares  that  ‘poverty  casts  aside  shame 
in  begging/  and  implores  Thirleby  to  have  compassion  on  his 


1 ‘Interea  temporis  fratrum  jam 
vacua  coenobia,  si  vel  in  id  tempos 
quando  collegium  aliquod  erigere 
placebit  tuae  Maj.  servanda , vel  ad 
reipub.  nostrae  usus,  ut  necessitas 

exigat,  aliter  disponenda,  etc. 

Franc iscanorum  aedes,  ubi  actus  in* 
signiores  ante  comitiaque  nostra  cele- 
brabantur , quam  sunt  ad  decua  aca- 
detniae  tuae  necessariae,  quamque 
gratam  rem  nobis  omnibus,  quam 
necessariam  nostrae  reipub.,  quam 
tua  Munificentia  dignam,  si  vel  eas 
modo  largiaria,  facies,  non  commode 
litterae,  plenius  ac  melius  viva  Pro- 
canceilarii  nostri  vox  enarrabit.’ 
Letter  to  Hen.  VIII , Epist.  Acad,  i 

207-9;  Baker  MSS.  x 393.  Baker  adds, 

1 Scriptae  erant  litterae  Mro.  Writhis- 
leo  et  D.  Thomae  Crom.  Cane,  nos- 
tro, dat.  Nov.  5,  sub  eodem  tenore, 

viz.  de  Franciscorum  aedibus  et  de 

novo  collegio  instituendo.’  Ibid. 

8 He  was  of  Trinity  Hall  and  had 
proceeded  d.c.l.  in  1530.  Cooper, 
Ath.  i 287. 


3 4 Franciscanorum  aedea  non  modo 
decua  et  ornamentum  academiae,  sed 
opportunitates  maguaa  ad  comitia  et 
omnia  academiae  negotia  conficienda 
habent.’  Ascham,  Epist.  p.  332. 

* ‘Nam  aive  ita  vertentibus  rerum 
vicibus  languidiores  homines  ad  stu- 
dia  litterarum  fiant,  sive  quia  patroni 
ac  mecaenates  desunt,  Academies  in- 
viti  deserunt,  sive  quod  non  tanta 
inde  compendia  sperent,  magnoa  pro- 
gresans  et  uberiorem  disciplinara  iam 
plurimi  negligent,  sive  quae  sit  alia 
cunque  causa,  illud  pro  comperto 
habemus,  turbam  scholastic  arum  nos- 
trorum  vehementer  esse  imminutam , 
et  praeter  eos  quos  alunt  collegia,  qui 
diu  bonis  litteris  et  contimnter  incum- 
bant,  aut  nullos  apud  nos,  aut  perquam 
paucos  inveniri.  Quam  vero  exiguum 
numerum,  ad  innumeram  tuarn  ple- 
bem  edocendam,  Academiae  duae 
nisi  valde  populosae  ac  frequentes 
fuerint,  possint  emittere,  nemo  me- 
lius ac  rectius  quam  tua  prudeutia 
novit.  ’ Epist.  Acad,  i 207. 
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chap.  i. 


Relations 
of  the 

monasteries 
to  the 
universities. 


The 

timnnstlc 
element  had 
greatly  de- 
creased both 
at  Oxford 
and  at 
Catnliridge, 
hut  was 
still  not  in- 
considerable. 


‘destitute  and  unhappy  university1.’  A third  letter,,  addressed 
about  the  same  time  by  the  university  to  Wriothesley,  affirms 
that  while  in  scholarship  the  Cambridge  of  the  present  far  sur- 
passes the  past,  in  point  of  numbers  it  can  sustain  no  comparison 
even  with  quite  recent  times2.  That  this  condition  of  affairs 
was,  in  a great  measure,  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  is  directly  stated  in  the  last  of  these  letters3,  nor 
can  we  suppose  that  it  had  been  unforeseen  by  the  academic 
authorities  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  suppression 
of  the  few  houses  in  their  midst  represented,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, but  a trifling  diminution  in  the  monastic  element 
at  either  university  when  compared  with  that  resulting  from 
the  abolition  of  such  foundations  throughout  the  country. 
For  a long  time  past,  the  members  of  these  societies,  on 
coming  up  to  the  university,  had  been  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  different  colleges  and  hostels, — a relaxation  of  the  monas- 
tic rule  which  probably  dated  from  the  time  when  the 
number  of  the  ‘religious’  had  been  so  great  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  two  members  of  the  same  house 
should  not  be  allowed  to  give  either  ordinary  lectures  or 
lectures  on  the  Sentences  at  the  same  time4 *.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  provision,  we  find  a royal  injunction  of  tho 
year  1535,  issued  at  a time  when  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Crown  was  directed  rather  to  reformation  than  to  abolition, 
enjoining  the  abbat  or  prior  of  every  house  to  maintain  one 
or  two  of  its  members  (according  to  the  revenues  of  the 
society)  at  some  university, — ‘which  brethren,’  says  the  in- 
junction, ‘after  they  were  learned  in  good  and  holy  letters, 
might,  when  they  returned  home,  instruct  their  brethren, 
and  diligently  teach  the  word  of  God6.’  That  a stimulus 


1 Epist.  p.  332. 

8 ‘...quod  qui  nunc  Cantabrigiae 

bonis  litteris  dant  operam,  cos  qui 

aliquot  retro  annos  in  Academia  fue- 

rant,  sic  eruditione  superare  intelli- 
guntur  ut  nulla  prope  inter  cos  com- 
paratio  sit,  sic  rursus  nuinero  vin- 
cuntnr  ut  tantam  studiosorum  esse 
paucitatem  vix  quisquam  credat.’ 
Epixt.  Acad,  i 203. 

• 3 ‘Cuius  quidem  rei  hanc  esso 
causam  intelligimus,  quod  cum  hoc 


tempore  non  tam  ampla  compendia 
de  mediocri  doctrina  et  eruditione 
sperentur,  quanta  turn  cum  Monaste- 
ria  cantariaeque  valuers,  quae  fue- 
rant  indoctorum  omnium  perfugia, 
expectari  solebant.’  Ibid. 

* Document #,  i 396. 

5 Wilkins,  Cone,  hi  790;  see  also 
Leighton’s  letter  to  Cromwell  in 
Wright’s  Suppression  of  the  Monas- 
teries, p.  71. 
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should  now  have  been  required  where,  in  the  fourteenth  . chap.  *• 
century,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  restrictions, 
is  significant  evidence  of  the  intellectual  decay  that  had  over- 
taken the  monastic  societies.  But,  apart  from  their  moral 
degeneracy,  the  whole  tone  of  these  communities  had  been 
becoming  less  and  less  in  unison  with  the  higher  thought 
of  the  age.  The  jealousy  of  Greek,  of  which  we  have  already 
heard  so  much,  still  lurked  in  the  cell  of  the  monk  when 
driven  from  the  academic  chair  and  the  episcopal  palace. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  increased  divergence  of  aims  and 
of  spirit,  the  ties  that  connected  the  monasteries  with  the  uni- 
versities were  still  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  latter 
not  to  suffer,  and  to  some  extent  to  sympathize  with,  the 
victims  of  the  impending  catastrophe.  To  the  very  last,  the 
monk  and  the  friar  were  to  be  seen  keeping  their  acts  in 
the  schools,  attending  lectures,  sitting  at  table  and  in 
chapel  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  college 
or  the  hostel;  and  Leigh,  Leighton,  and  London,  on  their 
mission  of  visitation  and  suppression  must  oftentimes  have 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  men  with  whom  they  had 
been  personally  intimate  or  with  whose  countenances  they 
had  been  familiar  when  at  the  university.  Sometimes  the 
lax  discipline  in  which  those  who  represented  this  element 
had  been  reared,  betrayed  itself  by  speech  which  jarred 
strangely  on  the  hearing  of  men  accustomed  to  the  high 
moral  tone  and  the  earnest  theological  discussions  of  the 
Reformers.  ‘There  was  a merry  monk  in  the  college  that  I a story 
was  in1,’  said  Latimer,  when,  at  a later  period,  he  recalled  his  jlttmer. 
impressions  of  these  times,  ‘and  it  chanced  a great  company 
of  us  to  be  together,  intending  to  make  good  cheer  and  to  be 
merry, — as  scholars  will  be  merry  when  they  are  disposed. 

One  of  the  company  brought  out  this  sentence, — nil  melius 
quam  laetari,  et  facere  bene..  “A  vengeance  of  that  bene** 
quoth  the  monk,  “I  would  that  bene  had  been  banished 
beyond  the  sea;  an  that  bene  were  out,  it  were  well;  for  I 
could  be  merry  and  I could  do,  but  I love  not  to  do  well, — 
that  bene  mars  all  together.  I would  that  bene  were  out,”  quoth 

1 Clare  Hall. 
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element  in 
tiie  uni- 
versities. 


the  monk,  “for  it  importeth  many  things,  to  live  well,  to  dis- 
charge the  cure1 *.”’ 

The  dissolute  tone  of  many  of  the  monasteries  found 
expression  however  in  something  more  than  openly  avowed 
dislike  of  moral  restraints.  At  the  time  when  Latimer  told 
this  story  in  the  presence  of  king  Edward,  there  were  pro- 
bably not  a few  still  living  at  Cambridge  who  could  well 
remember  the  tragical  fate  of  Edward  Loud  a quarter  of  a 
century  before,  and  how  when  that  gallant  gentleman  had 
been  liberated  from  Cambridge  castle,  where  his  bold  opposi- 
tion to  the  vicious  monks  of  Sawtrey  had  led  to  his  temporary 
imprisonment,  he  had  made  merry  with  his  friends  at  the 
university*. 

Other  members  of  the  monastic  profession  there  were, 
however,  of  a widely  different  stamp.  John  Houghton,  the 
heroic  and  saintly  prior  of  the  London  Carthusians,  together 
with  William  Exmeuse,  of  the  same  house,  both  of  whom 
suffered  for  their  denial  of  the  royal  supremacy3 *,  had  received 
their  education  in  the  university  and  appear  to  have  passed 
with  some  distinction  through  the  ordinary  course.  The 
‘ grand  old  abbat  * of  Glastonbury,  whose  cruel  and  unmerited 
end  moved  the  compassion  of  the  whole  realm,  was  both 
M.A.  and  D.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  under  his  rule  Glastonbury 
had  become  a noted  school  for  the  universities  as  well  as  a 
much  frequented  centre  of  education  for  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry5.  John  Bale,  the  well-known  writer,  had  passed 
from  a Carmelite  foundation  to  Jesus  College.  John  Barret, 
afterwards  a canon  of  Norwich  and  a laborious  student  of 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  was  a member  of  the  same 
order  when  he  proceeded  D.D.  in  15336.  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  graduated  as  bachelor  of  the  civil  law  in  1531,  had  been 


1 Third  Sermon  before  Edward  VI, 
Mar.  22,  1549;  Latimer-Come,  i 

153. 

* See  Strype,  Memorial*,  Yol.  i, 
pt.  i,  c.  46,  where  the  incidents  are 

narrated. 

s See  Mr  Froude’s  account  of  the 

foundation  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
his  Ui*tory  of  England.  Exmeuse 


was  of  Christ’s  College  and  was  one 
of  the  few  monks  of  the  time  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  Greek. 

* Cooper,  A thenar , i 620. 

6 Ibid,  i 71.  Richard  Whiting, 
styled  by  Leland,  * homo  sane  candi- 
dissimus  et  amicus  meus  singularis.’ 
De  Scriptt.  Britt,  (ed.  Hall),  i 41. 

• Ibid,  i 224. 
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a member  of  the  Augustinian  friary  at  Cambridge1 * * * * * *.  Among 
those  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  Parfew,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  and  bachelor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  was  a monk  of  the  Cluniac  order  and 
still  held  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey  in  commendam;  while 
Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  D.D.  of  Oxford,  who  had 
studied  at  both  universities,  was  prior  of  the  Dominicans  in 
London  when  their  house  was  finally  surrendered  into  the 
royal  hands*.  Scory,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  whose 
signature  occurs  in  the  surrender  of  the  house  of  the  same 
order  at  Cambridge,  proceeded  in  the  following  year  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  a grace  which  stated  that  he  had  been  for 
nine  years  a student  in  the  faculty  of  theology8.  The  heads 
of  the  houses  of  the  Augustinian  Canons  which  made  their 
surrender  at  this  time  to  the  Crown,  at  Ipswich,  Lees,  and 
St  Osith’s  in  Essex,  at  Kirkby  Bellars  in  Leicestershire, 
Cokesford  in  Norfolk,  at  Huntingdon,  and  at  Merton  in 
Surrey, — those  of  the  Augustinian  friaries  at  Cambridge  and 
at  Tickhill  in  Yorkshire, — the  abbats  of  the  monasteries  at 
Thorney,  Peterborough  and  Ely,  at  Westminster,  Saffron 
Walden  and  Hyde  near  Winchester,  of  Ensham  in  Oxford- 
shire and  Selby  in  Yorkshire, — those  of  the  Cistercian  houses 
at  Bordesley  in  Worcestershire,  at  Buckfastleigh  in  Devon- 
shire, of  Bittlesden  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  St  Mary  Byland 
in  Yorkshire,  of  Bindon  in  Dorsetshire,  and  of  Tiltey  in 
Essex, — were  all  men  who  had  passed  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  requisite  for  a degree  in  theology  or  the 
canon  law  at  Cambridge.  If,  in  addition  to  the  head  of  each 
society,  we  remember  that  the  statute  of  1535  must  have 
compelled  each  of  the  larger  monasteries  to  support  one  or 
two  students  at  the  university,  we  can  readily  understand 
that  the  overthrow  of  these  ancient  foundations  must  have 
involved  a temporary  diminution  of  the  numbers  at  Oxford 


1 Ibid,  i 268.  The  two  August- 

iuian  orders  undoubtedly  represented 

a considerable  share  of  the  intellec- 

tual activity  of  the  time.  Dr  Lori- 

mer  notes  that  in  Scotland  many  of 

the  Reformers  came  from  their  ranks. 

Patrick  Hamilton,  p.  164.  Baker, 


however  (Hist,  of  St  John's  Coll., 
p.  47)  speaks  slightingly  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Augustinian  Canons  at 
Cambridge. 

3 Cooper,  A theme,  1 170  and  70. 

3 Ibid,  i 511. 
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Tlie 

monasteries 

themselves 

not 

altogether 

corrupt. 


Feelings 
with  which 
tlie  dissolu- 
tion whs 
regarded  by 
tlie  laity 
at  large. 


and  Cambridge  scarcely  less  serious  than  would  result,  in  the 
present  day,  from  a sudden  diversion  of  those  educated  at 
the  public  schools1. 

Justice,  again,  recpiires  us  to  admit  that  the  condition  of 
many  of  these  societies  was  very  far  from  being  of  the  kind 
represented  in  the  unscrupulous  exaggerations  of  the  Black 
Book.  The  commissioners,  strongly  prejudiced  though  they 
were  and  eager  to  listen  to  all  that  might  discredit  and 
defame  the  monastic  character,  were  yet  obliged  to  allow 
that  there  were  houses  with  the  administration  of  which 
they  could  find  no  just  fault.  Those  at  Newark,  Folkestone, 
Dover,  Ramsey,  and  not  a few  others,  presented  to  the 
most  inquisitorial  scrutiny  a state  of  discipline,  order,  and 
economy,  which  it  was  impossible  to  gainsay2 3.  Leland  has 
left  on  record  the  ail  miration  with  which  he  first  beheld  the 
splendid  structure  at  Edmundsbury — ‘like  a great  city,  with 
its  brazen  gates  and  towers,’ — and  the  no  less  reverent  awe 
with  which  he  gazed  at  Glastonbury  on  the  vast  assemblage 
of  ancient  authors  in  the  library8. 

Although  moreover  the  most  zealous  and  prejudiced 
members  of  the  Reform  party  could  see  in  the  momistery 
only  the  home  of  ignorance,  the  stronghold  of  obsolete 
superstitions,  and  a shelter  for  vicious  and  abandoned  men, 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  who  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  the  overthrow  of  these  ancient  societies,  the  associations 
they  suggested  were  of  a very  different  kind.  Many  a noble 
had  received  his  education  within  monastic  walls  and  not  a 
few  had  there  found  shelter  with  their  families  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  distress4.  There  was  scarcely  a merchant  who 


1 A letter  addressed  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
plainly  indicates  both  the  commence- 
ment and  the  causes  of  this  decline: 
it  speaks  of  abbats  recalling  their 
monks ; nobles,  their  sons : and 
priests  their  young  kinsmen.  Wood- 
Gutcb,  ii  G9.  See  also  Huber’s  oh. 
nervations  in  his  English  Universi - 
ties , i 250-9. 

* Wright,  Suppression  of  the  3fo- 
nasteries,  pp.  89,  93,  98,  etc. 

3 ‘ Vix  certe  liraen  intraveram, 


cum  antiqaissimorum  librorum  vel 
solus  conspectus  religionem,  nescio 
an  stuporem,  animo  incuteret  meo; 
eaque  de  causa  pedera  paullulura 
sistebam.’  J)r  Srriptt.  liritt.  i 41. 

* ‘The  common  people  well  liked 
them  and  generally  were  very  fond 
of  them;  because  of  the  hospitality 
and  good  housekeeping  there  used. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  cloisters 
relieved  the  poor,  raised  no  rents, 
took  no  excessive  fines  upon  renew- 
ing of  leases;  and  their  noble  and 
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had  not  met  there  with  a welcome  and  a resting-place  when  T- 

on  his  journeys ; not  a scholar  who  envied  not  the  treasures 
of  learning  there  enshrined,  the  legacy  of  a less  degenerate 
race.  Men  could  remember  how  often  at  the  decline  of  day, 
as  the  sunset  reddened  on  the  ancient  towers,  the  weary 
cavalcade  had  halted  at  some  abbey  gate,  to  find  there  a 
hospitality  which  was  seldom  otherwise  than  heartily  accorded 
and  was  often  sumptuous  and  profuse  in  character.  They 
could  remember  how  as  they  had  sat  at  the  social  board 
they  had  listened  to  and  discussed  each  new  item  of  intel- 
ligence,— the  designs  of  Wolsey,  the  machinations  of  the 
emperor,  the  vacillations  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
perplexities  and  trials,  amid  all  these  contending  interests 
and  passions,  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome ; grave  themes, 
varied  perhaps  by  some  story  none  too  chaste  from  the 
wanton  page  of  Poggio  or  Boccaccio,  until  the  evening  service 
with  its  impassioned  chant  and  plaintive  Miserere  summoned 
them  to  loftier  thoughts.  To  all  these  familiar  experiences 
there  was  now  an  end,  and  notwithstanding  the  shouts  of 
exultation  with  which  the  work  of  destruction  was  urged  on, 
not  a few,  from  the  zealous  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  candid  historian  of  the  nineteenth,  while  admitting 
that  monasticism  as  a system  wras  obsolete,  have  yet  seen 
cause  to  regret  that  its  institutions  should  have  altogether 
perished1.  Thoughtful  minds  have  held,  even  in  these  later  n.e  tout 
times,  that  it  might  be  well  if  some  such  retreats  for  the  monastic 

° ...  . institutions 

heart-stricken  and  the  desolate  still  existed  among  us,  where 
those  unfitted  by  temperament  or  defect  for  the  rude  warfare  br  umes. 


well-built  structures  adorned  the 
places  and  countries  where  they 
stood.  The  rich  also  had  here  edu- 
cation for  their  children.’  Strype, 
Memor.  Vol.  I,  pt.  i,  c.  46.  Henry 
Stafford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, is  represented  in  a letter  to 
king  Henry  as  having  been  ‘fayne 
to  lyve  full  powerly  at  boorde  in  an 
abbey  this  four  yere’s  day,  wyth  his 
wyff  and  seven  children.*  Ellis’s 
letters  (2nd  series)  n 24.  See  also 
facts  cited  from  the  evidence  of 
Robert  Aske  when  in  the  Tower, 
Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  u 501-2; 

M.  II. 


and  the  interesting  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Haweis’  Sketches  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

1 See  on  this  point  Blunt  (J.  H.), 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, p.  281 ; Lecky,  Hist,  of  Morals, 
n 392.  * There  is,’  says  this  latter 
writer,  ‘I  think,  no  fact  in  modem 
history  more  to  be  deplored  than  that 
the  Reformers,  who  in  matters  of 
doctrinal  innovations  were  often  so 
timid,  should  have  levelled  to  the 
dust,  instead  of  attempting  to  regene- 
rate, the  whole  conventual  system  of 
Catholicism.  ’ 
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. rlI^p-  t.  of  life,  or  smitten,  it  might  be,  by  some  irretrievable  calamity, 
which  had  embittered  the  cup  of  worldly  intercourse  for 
over,  might  yet  cast  their  solitary  remaining  talent  into  a 
common  fund,  and  treading  an  unbroken  and  tranquil  round  of 
lowly  duties  and  devout  observances,  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days  nearer  in  thought  to  heaven  and  in  action  more 
helpful  to  man. 


The  duke  of 
Norf  .Ik 


In  the  year  1540,  a vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  office 
stew£dHigb  of  high-steward  to  the  university,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
elected  to  the  post  His  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
was  at  the  same  time  united  with  him  in  the  office.  No 


of  tliu 
University. 


Significance 
of  the 
election. 


name  now  stood  higher  than  the  father’s  in  the  general 
esteem,  and  seven  years  before,  the  university  when  soliciting 
his  intervention  on  their  behalf  against  the  townsmen,  had 
dilated  on  his  still  growing  fame, — had  recalled  the  prowess 
which  had  inflicted  at  Flodden  so  deadly  a defeat  on  Scotland, 
and  declared  him,  next  to  the  king  himself,  the  chief  bulwark 
and  pillar  of  the  state1.  His  recent  victory  over  the  northern 
rebels2  had  yet  further  added  to  his  renown,  while  his  political 
leanings  were  of  a kind  that  served  to  conciliate  not  a few 
of  the  party  over  whom  that  victory  had  been  gained.  His 
election  may  accordingly  be  interpreted  as  of  twofold  signifi- 
cance : as  indicating  a sense  on  the  part  of  the  university  of 
the  absolute  necessity,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  winning 
the  powerful  to  the  support  of  its  interests,  and  also  a certain 
reaction  agaiust  the  influence  of  the  Reform  party.  The  old 
duke  was  no  friend  to  the  changes  in  progress  either  in  letters 


1 ‘Nequc  cniin  nescimus  quanto- 
pere  Regni  huius  salus  et  incolumitas 
e tua  salute  pendeant  et  sustenten- 
tur  qui  secundum  regem  ipsum  om- 
nium consensu  es  maximum  huius 
regni  propugnaculum  et  columen, 
l^ui  ut  praesens  iam  et  in  republica 
versans  maguam  cunctis  huius  regni 
incolis  aecuritatem  proestas  praesen- 
tia  tua,  adversus  Bellieos  oinnes  ru* 

mores  et  metus  hostium;  ita  dum 
absens  in  Gallia  legatus  ageres  in- 
gens  tui  desyderium  nobis  fuit,  dum 
ad  omnem  do  Scottorum  in  nostros 
fines  ineursionibus  rumorem,  Nor- 
folsiousis  statim  ducis  virtutem  prae- 


sentiamque  desyderamus ; dum  recor- 
daremur  tuae  et  fortitudinis  et  Rei 
militaris  peritiae ; maxirae  vero 
dum  cogitaremus  clarissimam  tuam 
de  ilia  gente  victoriam,  quam  ante 
multos  annos  ipsorum  occiso  rege  et 
exercitu  omni  victo  et  profligato 
nobis  reportasti.’  Letter  (written  by 
George  Day)  from  the  University  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk , Oct.  4,  1533. 
Epistolae  Academiae , i 131-2. 

1 The  duke  had  halted  at  Cam- 
bridge with  his  army  when  on  his 
way  to  the  north.  State  Papers , 
Hen.  vm,  i 434,  518. 
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or  religion.  He  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  * it  was . cnAP.  i. 
merry  in  England  before  the  new  learning  came  up’;  as  for 
the  Bible,  ‘ he  never  had  read  it  and  he  never  would.’ 

The  rupture  between  the  universities  and  Rome  might 
well,  it  is  true,  have  appeared  irreparable.  In  1536  an  Act  of 


Parliament  had  required  of  every  person  proceeding  to  any  glance  to 
degree  in  any  university  of  the  realm,  to  make  oath  before  the  1 opa 
the  commissary  of  such  university,  ‘ that  he  from  henceforth 
shall  utterly  renounce,  refuse,  relinquissh  or  forsake  the 
Bishopp  of  Rome  and  his  auctorite,  power,  and  jurisdiccion1 2’;  X 

while  the  papal  bull,  issued  two  years  later,  excommunicat- 
ing Henry  in  terms,  to  quote  the  language  of  Father  Paul, 
such  as  ‘had  never  been  used  by  the  pontiff’s  predecessors, 
nor  were  ever  imitated  by  his  successors*,’  seemed  finally  to 
close  the  door  against  all  reconciliation  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  English  Crown.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  party  Reactionary 
of  reaction  were  still  active  and  far  from  despondent,  and  the 
Act  of  the  Six  Articles  had  proved  their  power.  Latimer  j V 
had  resigned  his  see,  and  was  for  some  time  the  prisoner  of 
bishop  Sampson ; while  bishop  Sampson’s  confessions  when, 
in  1540,  he  was  himself  committed  to  the  Tower,  revealed  a 
concerted  effort,  of  which  Gardiner,  Tunstal,  and  Stokesley 
were  the  chief  leaders,  for  preserving  in  the  English  Church 
the  most  important  doctrines  and  rites  of  Catholicism3.'  An 
outbreak  of  more  than  ordinary  turbulence  at  the  re-election 
of  Dr  Buckmaster  to  the  vice-chancellorship  for  the  year 
1530-40  probably  indicates  the  excited  state  of  parties 
within  the  university4. 

Cromwell  had  sanctioned  the  election  to  the  high-steward- 
ship  and  had  even  designated  the  duke  as  the  more  eligible 
of  two  candidates  for  the  honour,  but  within  a few  months 
the  hand  of  Norfolk  himself  plucked  the  insignia  of  the 
garter  from  his  neck  in  the  council  chamber,  and  another  of 
the  chancellors  of  the  university  died  on  the  scaffold. 


1 Stat.  28  Hen.  viii,  c.  10,  bb.  6 
and  7;  Cooper,  Annals , i 382. 

2 Strype,  Memor . Vol.  i,  pt.  i,  c.  43 

ad  fin. 

2 Ibid.  Vol.  i,  pt.  i,  e.  42. 


4 See  A Broyle  upon  the  attempt  of 
D.  Glyn  the  Lower  for  the  Election 
of  a Vice-Chancellor  contrary  to  the 
myndes  and  libertyes  of  the  Reyentes , 
printed  in  Cooper,  Annals , i 305-6. 
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Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  Gardiner,  whose  tact  and  com- 
pliant character  had  marked  him  out  as  a fit  instrument  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  royal  designs.  He  was  now  high  in 
Henry’s  favour, — favour  however  not  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt for  his  too  manifest  lack  of  principle1.  His  rise  since 
the  time  when  he  first  comes  prominently  into  notice  as  master 
of  Trinity  Hall  and  a supporter  of  the  royal  divorce  had 
been  singularly  rapid.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  He  had  been  employed  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant state  negotiation,  and  was  this  very  year  despatched  as 
ambassador  to  France.  He  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  Melanchthon,  pained 
beyond  measure  at  their  character  and  the  harshness  of  the 
penalties  with  which  they  were  enforced,  cast  on  him  the 
chief  blame.  That  his  election  as  chancellor  was,  on  the 
whole,  a politic  measure,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt. 
He  was  now  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  a ripe  scholar  and  a skil- 
ful orator,  and  he  subsequently  proved  himself  a jealous 
guardian  of  the  academic  interests  and  privileges ; while  al- 
ready the  rising  talent  of  the  university  was  beginning  to 
look  to  him  as  a judicious  patron  of  struggling  merit. 

Of  the  Cambridge  of  1540  it  may  probably  be  said  with 
truth,  that  never  had  the  need  or  the  desert  of  her  scholars 
been  greater,  and  St  John’s,  to  its  lasting  honour,  may  fairly 
claim  the  distinction  of  including  among  its  members  at  this 
time  a majority  of  the  most  able  teachers  and  the  most 
promising  students  in  the  university.  Roger  Ascham,  writing 
about  seven  years  later,  declares  that  from  their  society  went 
forth  the  talent  which  formed  tlie  ornament  of  nearly  every' 
other  college  in  the  university*;  while  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  afterwards,  as  he  recounted  the  names  of  those  who 


1 This  trait  in  Gardiner’s  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  soon  noted  by 
Henry’s  shrewdness;  in  a letter  to  an 
unknown  individual  written  in  1536, 
he  says;  * we  may  well  perceyne  hym 
to  have  ostentyd  and  bostyd  hym  to 
have  doone  more  then  in  deede  he 
hath,  and  a colory d dmcblencs  ether 
to  be  in  hym  or  in  Morres,  or  in 


bothe.’  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters  (2nd 
ser.),  n 86.  Compare  Burnet’s  state- 
ment, that  the  king  used  Gardiner 
‘ not  as  a counsellor  but  as  a slave.’ 
Burnet- Pocock,  i 401. 

2 ‘...ex  nostro  coetu  proficiscuntur, 
qui  reliqua  fere  singula  collegia  ex- 
plent  et  omant.’  Letter  to  Somerset, 
Epist.  p.  292. 
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had  adorned  the  college  in  his  own  time,  he  could  venture  to  . ('nAP  T - 
a?sert  that  it  then  numbered  more  true  scholars  than  the 
university  of  Louvain  could  shew  in  a long  course  of  years1. 

Not  less  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  Edward 
Grant,  also,  for  a short  period,  a member  of  the  same  founda- 
tion and  afterwards  the  eminent  master  of  Westminster 
School.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  Ascham’s 
time  the  number  of  ‘ learned  theologians,  erudite  philosophers, 
and  eloquent  orators’  at  St  John’s  equalled,  if  it  did  not  sur- 
pass, that  which  could  be  found  in  any  other  single  home  of 
letters  throughout  the  world2 *. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  several  masters  who  ruled  the  Master*  or 

1 y . St  Johns 

society  after  the  time  of  Metcalfe  are  entitled  to  much  of  the  Co,l<*«- 
credit  that  attaches  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Dr  Day,  neoiw  Day. 
who  succeeded  Metcalfe,  was  a man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
his  Latin  scholarship  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  letters  ,L  166<i’ 
written  when  public  orator,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in 
1328  on  the  retirement  of  Richard  Croke8;  he  was  the  tutor 
of  John  Cheke  and  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  Linacre  foundation  in  the  college.  But 
in  the  same  year  that  he  was  elected  to  the  mastership,  the 
provostship  of  King’s  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
accomplished  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Day  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  lucrative  office4 * * *.  His  appointment  as 


1 Scholemaster  (ed.  Mayor),  p.  62. 

3 ‘bno  certe  in  hoc  uno  collegio, 
‘pod  ea  aetate  singula  totius  orbis 
Hkrarum  domicilia  et  doctissimorum 
theologorum  numero,  eruditissimo- 
nun  philosophorurn  turba,  eloquen- 
li^imorum  oratorum  multitudine, 
*el  juste  adequare,  vcl  longe  suporare 
pt'sset,  erant  complurimi  homines, 
cmni  politiori  literatura,  linguarum- 
cognitione  praestantissimi.’  dc 

J da  Atchami , p.  6. 

1 It  would  seem  that  his  services 
*ere  specially  appreciated  by  the 

university,  for  a grace  was  passed  to 
increase  the  orator’s  stipend  'for  Mr 
bays  time  ’ (Baker  MSS.  xxxi  186). 

In  this  capacity  it  devolved  upon 

hun  to  draw  up  the  university  decree 
of  the  royal  supremacy  in  1036,  a 

i&sk,  observes  Baker,  * so  well  done 


that  it  shews  the  genius  of  a great 
mau.'  Baker-Mayor,  p.  110.  The 
salary  was  raised  to  £4  yearly;  ‘et 
pro  laboribus  quos  sujKuioribus  die- 
bus  sustinuit  xxvi*  viiid.’  Document *, 
I 436. 

4 The  provostship  of  King's  w’as 
at  this  time  by  far  tiro  most  valuablo 
piece  of  preferment  in  the  university, 
being  more  than  half  the  value  of  nil 
the  other  headships  together.  The 
stipend  attached  to  the  mastership 
of  St  John’s,  which  ranked  second  in 
value,  was  not  a third  the  amount, — 
the  master  receiving,  according  to  the 
Commission  of  1546,  for  stipend, 
£12 ; for  commons,  £5.  4n. ; for 
liverv,  £1 ; while  the  provost  of  King’s 
received,  for  stipend,  £66.  13*.  id.; 
for  livery',  £6.  13*.  id.;  and  for  exe- 
quies, £1.  3*.  id. ; Cooper,  Annals , 
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cfiap.  i.  Linacre  lecturer  suggests  that  his  inclination  was  rather  to 
scientific  than  theological  studies,  ‘ wherein/  says  Baker,  ‘ he 
was  exceeded  by  Kedmain,  Madew  and  others,  that  were 
fellows  about  the  same  time1/  In  his  subsequent  career  his 
zeal  as  a partisan  of  the  Catholic  party  was  so  unraistakeably 
shewn,  that  Downes  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  had  he  lived 
John  Taylor,  he  would  have  proved  a second  Bonner*.  His  successor,  Dr 
John  Taylor,  a fellow  of  Queens’,  was  a man  of  a different 
stamp, — an  enthusiastic  student  of  logic,  and  a not  less  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans.  He 
carried  indeed  his  opposition  to  the  Six  Articles  so  far  that  it 
resulted,  in  this  same  year,  in  his  committal  for  a short  time  to 
prison.  His  appointment  to  the  mastership,  if  judged  by  the 
sequel,  cannot  certainly  be  regarded  as  judicious,  and  it  will 
be  of  service  here  somewhat  to  anticipate  the  order  of  events 
so  as  to  supply  a connected  account  of  an  episode  which 
affords  valuable  evidence  of  the  relations  of  the  university  at 
this  time  both  to  learning  and  to  religious  parties. 

There  is  probably  but  little  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
suggestion  of  Baker,  that  Taylor  was  unpopular  in  his  new 
position  from  the  fact  that  he  was  ‘a  stranger  to  the  society.’ 
The  appointment  of  a member  of  one  college  to  the  head- 
ship of  another  was  too  common  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  at  this  period  to  be  in  itself  the  ground  of  much 
dissatisfaction.  But,  just  as  Metcalfe  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  by  the  influence  of  the  more  progressive  element  in 
St  John’s,  at  the  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  height,  so 
Taylor  was  eventually  constrained  to  abdicate  by  the  action 
of  the  conservative  element  now  that  the  tide  was  turning 
in  their  favour.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  offered  any 
immediate  opposition  to  his  appointment,  but  towards  the 


Stale  of 
parties  in 
the  college 
during  lug 
mastership. 


i 435  and  437.  Prior  to  the  statutes 
of  1545  the  master  of  St  John’s  had 
received  as  stipend  only  £6.  Baker- 
Mayor,  p.  119. 

1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  112.  Baker 
observes  ‘’Tie  pity  ho  did  not  con- 
tinue longer;  being  fitted  for  govern- 
ment and  very  learned,  the  college 
might  have  flourished  under  him 
much  more  than  it  did  under  his 


successor,  who  had  not  the  art  of 
governing  a college ; especially  divi- 
ded, as  the  society  then  was.’  Ibid . 

* Downes,  Lives , p.  cxii.  He  was 
with  Bonner  in  the  commission  ap- 
pointed for  removing  the  Protestant 
bishops  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
and  also  visited  Gardiner  on  his 
deathbed.  Fronde,  H ist.  o f England , 
iv  251;  Baker-Mayor,  p.  062. 
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close  of  the  second  year  he  found  himself  involved  in  a series . ciiap.  t. 
of  disputes  which  resulted  in  a complete  rupture.  Supported 
by  an  influential  minority,  he  had  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  expelling  three  of  the  fellows,  Saunders,  Becke, 
and  Fawcett ; while  a young  bachelor,  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Thomas  Lever,  was  refused  admission  to  a fellowship. 

The  malcontents  hereupon  lodged  an  appeal  with  the  Visitor, 
the  bishop  of  Ely, — at  that  time  Dr  Goodrich.  A formal 
visitation  was  held,  and,  chiefly  through  the  persuasions  of 
the  bishop,  a temporary  reconciliation  was  effected.  The 
three  expelled  members  were  re-admitted  to  their  fellowships, 
and  in  1543  Lever  wras  elected  a fellow.  The  liberal  party 
in  the  college,  however,  exerted  their  influence  at  court  in 
order  to  place  a permanent  check  upon  the  power  of  their 
opponents;  and  in  1545,  mainly  through  the  interest  of  Day 
aud  Cheke,  a new  body  of  statutes  was  obtained  whereby  the 
authority  of  the  master  was  augmented,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  northern  fellows  restricted1 * * * * * * *. 

The  statement  of  Baker,  that  the  majority  of  the  appel-  f®efi(c®"cc 
lants  against  Taylor  were  * northern  ’ men  and  ‘ men  of  the  ^yiorV0 
old  learning/  is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  his  enumeration, ruh5, 
but  that  they  represented  the  * sounder  part  ’ of  the  body  is  a 
statement  that  may  fairly  be  challenged.  In  fact,  the  names 
only  too  plainly  prove  that  the  opposition  was  really  a con- 
spiracy of  zealous  Catholics  against  the  authority  of  an 
equally  zealous  Reformer9.  Seton,  the  author  of  the  Dialec- 


1 * By  these  statutes  there  was  to 
be  a master  and  twelve  seniors  (the 

master’s  stipend  was  almost  doubled 

with  some  new  advantages),  and  only 

one  mediety  of  the  seniors,  and  no 

more,  were  to  be  of  the  nine  northern 

counties:  and  whereas  by  the  origi- 

nal establishment  these  nine  counties 

were  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  all 

the  fellows  and  scholars  of  the  foun- 
dation according  to  the  foundress’ 
intentions,  by  these  statutes  they 
could  only  have  so  many  at  most, 
and  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them 
to  have  so  many : for  whereas  before 
private  foundations  were  no  bar  to 
any  county,  it  was  now  otherwise, 


these  private  foundation  a were  to 
come  into  account,  so  that  where 
there  were  two  fellows  or  scholars 
in  for  private  founders  in  any  county, 
that  county  w as  full,  and  could  have 
no  advantage  from  the  foundation.’ 
Baker-Mayor,  p.  119. 

a The  language  of  John  Cheke  to 
Gardiner  plainly  indicates  his  viow 
of  the  whole  dispute:  ‘tamen  pertur- 
bationes  collegii  nostri,  ut  quidam 
tumultum  contra  magUtrum  statutaque 
fecerunt,  nosti;  quibus  tute  etiam 
immiscuisti  et  ad  eas  cognoscendas 
sacellanum  tuum  misisti.’  De  Pro - 
nunt . p.  2*28.  The  chaplain  referred 
to  w’os  Thomas  Watson. 
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d.  1584. 


tica,  and  Thomas  Watson  were  both  very  shortly  afterwards 
among  Gardiner’s  chaplains;  Alban  Langdale  appears  as 
one  of  the  disputants  against  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 
at  Oxford  in  1554  ; Peacock,  afterwards  president  of  Queens’, 
resigned  that  post  in  1559  to  avoid  the  expulsion  which  his 
avowed  tenets  would  have  necessitated ; Richard  Fawcett 
refused,  as  canon  of  Canterbury,  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  archbishop  Parker  and  forfeited  his  canonry  in  conse- 
quence ; John  Young,  the  acrimonious  assailant  of  Martin 
Bucer,  and  George  Bullock,  afterwards  master  of  the  college, 
were  equally  distinguished  throughout  their  lives  by  their 
pertinacious  resistance  to  the  reformed  doctrines1. 

It  is  significant  proof  of  the  close  connexion  that  then 
existed  between  theological  tenets  and  the  new  culture,  that 
not  more  than  one  of  the  appellants  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  in  those  studies  by  which  St  John’s  was  now 
rising  into  such  honourable  pre-eminence.  The  solitary 
exception  was  Thomas  Watson,  afterwards  master  of  the 
college  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  Ascham,  with  his 
habitual  fairness,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  ‘ one  of  the 
best  scholars  that  ever  St  John’s  College  bred.’  The  im- 
pression we  obtain  of  his  attainments  however  is  rather 
suggestive  of  the  Italian  dilettantism  than  of  that  more  sober 
enthusiasm  which  characterises  the  rising  school  of  classical 
learning  in  the  Cambridge  of  this  time, — scholars  who  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  a real 
and  noble  inspiration.  He  translated,  it  is  said,  with  remark- 
able felicity,  certain  portions  of  Homer,  and  composed  a 
tragedy  entitled  Absalon,  which,  says  Ascham,  ‘he  would 


1 Ascham,  himself  a Richmond- 
shire  man,  and  venerating  the  me- 
mory of  Dr  Metcalfe,  endeavours  to 
rebut  the  charge  of  partiality  fre- 
quently preferred  against  the  ‘North- 
ern men’  by  appealing  to  the  many 
proofs  of  their  liberality  to  the  col- 
lege ( Scholernaster , pp.  159-60).  The 
circumstantial  evideuce  is  however 
too  strong  to  permit  it  to  be  gainsaid 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  at 
this  time  were  Catholics  in  religion, 


and  reactionary  in  their  sympathies. 
A very  similar  experience  to  that  of 
St  John’s  under  Dr  Taylor  appears 
to  have  befallen  Queens’  College  on 
the  eve  of  Peacock’s  resignation  of 
the  presidentship  (see  Searle,  Hist,  of 
Queens'  Coll.,  pp.  271-6).  The  de- 
tails in  the  latter  case  are  too  imper- 
fect to  supply  a clear  narrative,  but 
the  same  connexion  between  northern 
partialities  and  Catholic  sympathies 
is  sufficiently  evident. 
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Dever  suffer  to  go  abroad,  and  that  onelie  bicause  in  locis  v chap,  t. 
paribus  Anapaestus  is  twise  or  tbrise  used  instede  of  Iambus1 *.* 

The  only  other  scholar  of  any  note  among  the  appellants  was 
Seton,  who  had  a considerable  reputation  as  a tutor  and John  Sctoa 
whose  manual  of  logic  became  the  text-book  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  the  names  which  mainly  justify  the  proud  assertions  The  Reform 

V V V 1 Ju 

of  Ascham  and  Grant  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  those 

who  probably  sympathised  with  the  new  master  and  gave 

him  their  moral  support.  Of  these,  Madew,  Redman,  and  John  Mndcw. 

Pember,  were  the  three  most  distinguished  seniors.  Madew, 

who  was  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  and  master  of  Clare 

Hall,  wTas  a man  of  high  character  and  attainments  and  is 

always  referred  to  by  Ascham  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect9. 

Redman,  who  was  of  good  family  and  related  to  Cuthbert  John 
Tunstal,  had  also  been  a student  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and  j.'iwl 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  entered  at  St  John’s  Col- 
lege about  the  year  1522,  had  already  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion as  a scholar.  His  elegant  Latinity  marked  him  out 
as  a fitting  successor  to  Dr  Day  on  the  retirement  of  the 
latter  from  the  public  oratorship,  and  his  example  and  advice 
exercised  a special  influence  in  rousing  to  honourable  emula- 
tion the  two  most  promising  young  scholars  in  the  uni- 
versity,— Thomas  Smith  of  Queens’  and  John  Cheke  of 
St  John’s3.  He  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age  and  his 
warm  sympathy  with  the  Reformation  had,  for  some  time 
past,  led  him  to  bring  his  classical  acquirements  to  bear  upon 
the  study  of  divinity,  a branch  of  learning  which  he  culti- 
vated with  so  much  success  as  to  gain  for  himself  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  in  Europe4 * * * *.  As 
a preacher,  his  admirable  exhortations  to  the  Christian  life 


1 SchoUmaster  (ed.  Mayor),  pp. 
169-70. 

s * Saluta  gravissimum  virum  et 
mihi  amicissimnm  dominum  Ma- 

daeum,  cni  quantum  debeo  non  ex- 

cidit  mihi.’ ‘gravissimus  vir  et 

magna  eruditions  ac  modestia  prae- 

ditus.’  Ascham,  Epist.,  pp.  115, 

303.  * Esteemed  in  the  university 

as  few  men  ever  were.’  Baker-Mayor, 

p.  129. 


8 Strype,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

p.  10. 

4 Burnet,  in  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  Redman  was  employed  by 
Cranmer  to  compose  a treatise  on 
the  much-controverted  subject  of 
Justification,  speaks  of  him  as  ouo 
who  * wras  esteemed  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  divine  of  that  time.’ 
Burqet-Pocock,  i 237. 
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chap,  l ^ were  powerfully  enforced  by  his  blameless  character,  his 
liberal  hand, — ever  open  to  the  relief  of  poor  students, — and 
by  his  winning  disposition.  Pember,  though  of  less  con- 
spicuous ability,  was  a man  of  similar  stamp  and  of  about 
the  same  standing  in  the  college.  He  is  highly  commended 
by  Ascham,  who  was  one  of  his  most  attached  pupils,  for  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements  in  Greek1 *.  Another  tutor,  to 
whom  both  Pember  and  Ascham  were  under  no  slight 
obligations  and  who  was  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  those 
hlrbext111*  «ius^  name^»  was  Hugh  Fitzherbert,  who  had  been  removed 
by  death  some  three  years  before*. 

But  while  St  John’s  was  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for 
its  reputation  to  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  these  men,  it  was 
in  a younger  fellow,  the  illustrious  John  Cheke,  that  it 
recognised  its  greatest  ornament  and  its  inspiring  genius. 
He  was  a native  of  the  town,  the  son  of  one  of  the  esquires- 
bedell3,  and  although  only  twenty-six  years  of  age  already 
distinguished  as  the  most  successful  tutor  in  the  college. 
His  youthful  merit  had  gained  for  him  the  exceptional  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed,  like  Alane,  king’s  scholar,  and 
he  was  now  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  classics  and  espe- 
cially of  Greek  with  a steady  enthusiasm  which  communi- 
cated itself  to  not  a few  around.  Among  his  pupils,  although 
but  one  year  his  junior,  was  Roger  Ascham,  the  youngest 
representative  of  a family  well  known  in  St  John’s.  Ascham 
had  been  indebted  for  his  university  education  to  the  gene- 
rous aid  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  and  his  career  had  amply 
justified  his  patron’s  choice.  As  the  pupil  of  Fitzherbert, 


JOHS 

OlKKR. 

b.  1514. 
</.  1557. 


Kogkr 
Ascham. 
b.  1515. 
(L  IMS. 


1 Grant,  Vita  Aschami  (ed.  Elstob), 
p.  7. 

8 ‘Doctrina,  virtute,  et  modestia 
praeBtans,  et  Koberto  Pembero  in- 
tima  familiaritate  conjunctinsimus. 
Quem  Pemberum  summa  caritate 
complexus  est  Fitzherbertus  et  ad 
omnem  honestatem  sacraeque  Scrip- 
turae  lectionem  melliflua  oratione 
saepissime  vocavit  et  amicissiine  in- 
struxit.’  Ibid.  p.  6. 

3 According  to  Baker,  Cheke's 
mother  * sold  wine  in  St  Mary’s  parish 


in  Cambridge,  in  which  quality  sho 
may  be  met  with  upon  the  college 
books.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  105.  This 
fact,  if  such  it  be,  was  unknown  to 
Baker’s  correspondent,  Strype,  who 
represents  the  family  as  coming  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  good  descent. 
Life  of  Cheke , p.  2.  The  will  of 
the  father  (ann.  1529)  and  that  of  the 
mother  (ann.  1548)  printed  by  Cooper 
{Annate,  n 135-6)  clearly  prove  that 
they  died  possessed  of  competence,  if 
not  wealth. 
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Pember,  and  Cbeke  successively,  he  appears  to  have  won  the  . chap,  i.  ^ 
I highest  regard  from  them  all1.  His  natural  independence 
of  thought  had  however,  even  thus  early,  manifested  itself  in 
a manner  which  seemed  only  too  likely  to  prejudice  his 
advancement,  and  some  bold  expressions  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Pope,  hazarded  at  a time  when  such  language 
was  still  dangerous  in  England,  had  seriously  imperilled  his 
- election  to  a fellowship.  But  old  Dr  Metcalfe,  although 
professing  to  be  greatly  scandalised,  had  secretly  exerted 
his  whole  influence  in  Ascham’s  favour2,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  literature  was  thus  preserved  to 
the  society  of  St  John’s.  Ascham  had  already  been  appointed 
Greek  reader  in  the  university,  at  a fair  salary,  and,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  singularly  felicitous  Latin  prose,  but  partly, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  exceptional  beauty  of  his  penmanship3, 
had  also  for  some  years  past  been  employed  as  the  writer 
of  the  letters  from  the  university  to  royalty  and  other 
illustrious  personages.  Among  his  pupils  was  one  whom 
he  regarded  with  especial  friendship  and  for  whom  he 
augured  a brilliant  career ; this  was  William  Grindal,  after-  wnitam 
wards  tutor  to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  He  was  admitted 
fellow  in  1542-3;  but  his  high  promise  as  a scholar  ended 
with  his  premature  death  in  1548.  Among  Cheke’s  nume- 


1 Grant  (p.  6)  expressly  says  that 
Ascham  was  a pupil  of  Fitzherbert ; 
while,  as  regards  Pember,  he  says 

* Htrne  Robertus  Pember  unice  ama- 
bat,  amplexabatur,  in  manibus  babe- 
bat,  laudabat,  ad  majora  in  dies  et 
praesens  sermone  et  absens  litteris 
excitabat.’  Ibid.  p.  7. 

3 * And  yet  for  all  those  open  tlireates, 
the  good  father  himsclfe  privilie  pro- 
cured, that  I should  even  than  be 
chosen  felow.  But  the  election 
being  done,  he  made  countenance  of 
great  discon  ten  tation  thereat.’  As- 
cham, Scholemaster,  p.  151.  Dr 
Katterfeld  notes  that  Metcalfe  was 
born  near  Ascham’s  birthplace  (Kirby 
Wiske),  and  was  also  intimate  with 
the  Scrope  family  to  whom  Ascham’s 
father  was  steward.  Ascham's  Leben, 
p.  10,  n.  2. 

3 Baker  (MSS.  xxvi  351-4)  says 


that  Ascham  taught  the  fellows  of 
St  John’s  to  write.  See  also  Wood, 
Fasti,  r 114.  A very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  his  skill  is  preserved’  in  the 
college  library, — Expositiones  quae- 
dam  antiquae  in  Epist.  Divi  Pauli 
ad  Philemon,  etc.,  given  to  the  college 
in  1726  by  Dr  John  Bernard.  Dr 
Cowie  says  that  ‘ it  looks  like  print- 
ing so  much,  that  at  first  I thought 
it  must  be  a mistake  to  call  it  manu- 
script.’ Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
MSS.  etc.  in  St  John's  College  Li- 
brary, p.  107.  As  regards  Ascham’s 
Latin  style,  its  merits  are  felicitously 
described  in  a criticism  purporting  to 
be  that  of  Petrus  Nannius  of  Louvain 
reported  in  a letter  to  Ascham  him- 
self from  Richard  Brandesby.  As- 
cham, Epist.  387 ; sec  also  his  Schole- 
master  (ed.  Mayor),  pp.  270-1. 
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chap,  i.  rous  pupils  and  admirers  none  have  left  on  record  so  emphatic 
a tribute  to  his  merits  as  Ascham,  who  while  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  debt  under  which  the  college  lay  to  Ked- 
man,  always  asserted  that  it  was  to  the  former  that  the 
impetus  there  given  to  the  study  of  the  new  learning  was 
rightfully  to  he  ascribed1.  It  was  from  Cheke,  again,  that 
he  himself  mainly  derived  the  admirable  conceptions  of  the 
teacher’s  method  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  his  Scholemaster. 
Of  the  same  age  as  Ascham,  and  equally  high  in  their  com- 
we  biil  mon  tutor’s  esteem,  was  William  Bill,  a future  master  of  the 
college.  His  genuine  merit  and  signal  services  to  learning 
were  adequately  rewarded  in  after  life  by  a remarkable 
combination  of  honourable  offices2 ; at  the  time  however  of 
his  election  to  a fellowship  in  1535,  his  poverty  would  have 
barred  his  admission3,  had  he  not  been  aided  by  the  generous 
bounty  of  Ann  Boleyn  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  Cheke 
and  Parker.  Another  recently  elected  fellow  was  one  whom 
Dr  Metcalfe  in  his  time  had  often  noted  with  approval  and 
sometimes  encouraged  with  gifts  of  money4, — an  indefati- 
gable student  who  rose  at  four  to  pursue  his  studies  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  had  already  been  appointed  to  lecture  the 
w*.  Cecil,  sophisters.  This  was  William  Cecil,  the  future  chancellor, 
aiS  on  whose  nod  the  university  was  one  day  to  wait  and  whose 
name  was  destined  to  he  so  conspicuously  interwoven  with 


1 The  Grace  Book  T in  the  Registry 
contains  under  the  year  1539-40  the 
following  entry : * Cone,  ut  Mr  Askam 
possit  mutuari  ex  Bibliotheca  vestra 
communi  Polianum  Historiographum 
ut  transcribat,  usque  ad  Fes  turn  Om- 
nium Sanctorum  prox.  futurum,  et 
turn  reddendum.’  So  again  under 
1640-1  we  find  that  Jo.  Cheke  is  to 
be  allowed  to  borrow  Greek  commen- 
taries on  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  16 
months,  ‘quoniam  quidam  tipis  eos 
imprimere  vehementur  cupiunt.’  Ba- 
ker MSS.  xxxi  198-9 ; 200.  We  find 
no  similar  entries  for  members  of 
other  colleges  at  this  time. 

2 * No  other  person  ever  held  at  the 

same  time  the  three  important  posi- 
tions of  master  of  Trinity,  provost 

of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Westminster.’ 
Cooper,  Athenae , i 212. 


3 Strype  ( Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke , 
p.  8)  says  that  Bill  ‘had  not  where- 
withal to  pay  his  college  debts,’  but 
Cheke’s  language  implies  nothing  of 
this  kind:  ‘multum  ate  desidero  et 
requiro  ut  aliqua  via  ad  reginam  per- 
feratur,  esse  adolescentulum  gravi 
paupertate  oppressum,  cui  iter  ad 
victum  suum  interclusum  est,  quod 
colligere  certam  pecuniam  nequeat, 
quam  numerare  ante  debeot  quam 
societatem  inire  potsit .’  Parker  Cor - 
respondence,  p.  3.  The  sum  required 
was  really  the  ‘first-fruits,’  to  which 
fellowships  in  the  universities  were 
then  subject,  but  from  the  payment 
of  which  they  were  shortly  after  re- 
lieved. See  supra , p.  12 ; also  Baker- 
Mayor,  pp.  128,  356. 

4 Cooper,  Athenae % ii  249. 
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its  history, — at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  in  his  twenty-  ^hap.  t. 
first  year  and  college  lecturer  in  Greek.  Of  nearly  the/ wm.  puic- 
same  age  and  just  admitted  to  his  fellowship  was  \Villiaiii\^^T^jc^‘ 
Pilkington,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham  and  distinguished  j v - / 

as  an  active  leader  of  the  Reform  party  and  a somewhat  too 
zealous  iconoclast1 * * *. 

Though  scarcely  rivalling  St  John’s,  Queens’  College  may  of 
fairly  claim  the  distinction  of  ranking  second  among  the  Co,le«e- 
Cambridge  foundations  of  this  period,  when  estimated  by  its 
services  to  learning.  The  spirit  of  Erasmus  was  still  potent 
within  its  walls,  and  the  fact  that  Alane  selected  it  as  his 
college  and  found  a friendly  reception  is  evidence  of  its 
sympathy  with  the  Reformers.  The  most  distinguished  Thomas 
member  of  the  society  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Smith,  and  b^\5^ 
it  was  owing  to  the  discernment  and  generosity  of  Dr  William 
Butts,  the  court  physician  and  a former  fellow  of  Gonville 
Hall,  that  Cambridge  still  retained  this  remarkable  genius 
within  her  walls.  We  have  it  on  Smith’s  own  authority,  that 
but  a few  years  before,  friendless,  faint  at  heart,  and  without 
resources,  he  had  already  been  meditating  a farewell  to  the 
university  and  to  letters,  when  the  ability  which  he  had  dis- 
played at  a disputation  in  the  schools  reached  the  ears  of 
that  good  Maecenas.  The  youthful  scholar  was  summoned  hi*  inu- 

0 t " Diacy  with 

to  the  kind  physician’s  presence  and  bidden  to  be  of  good  chtk0- 
cheer ; and  from  that  day  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  estimable  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success*.  For 
Smith,  Cheke  appears  to  have  cherished  an  admiration  and 
regard  greater  than  he  felt  for  any  of  his  fellow-collegians. 

That  admiration  and  that  regard  were  warmly  reciprocated. 


1 Ibid,  i 344-9 ; Baker-Mayor,  pp. 

146-9. 

* I cannot  forbear  quoting  Smith’s 
teaching  tribute  of  gratitude,  uttered 

when  his  success  was  fully  assured, — 
especially  as  the  passage,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  never  before  been 
printed : ‘Hie  me  primus,  pi  ope  pne- 

rum,  destitutum  omni  spe  amicorum, 
propter  egestatis  et  inopiae  molestias 
desperantem,  et  jam  consilia  deseren- 
di  Academia  in  ac  littcras  agitantem, 


propter  nescio  quam  famam  disputa- 
tionis  cujusdam  in  scholis  meae,  vo- 
cavit  ad  se  rudem  prorsus  et  ferum, 
et  ejus  amplitudini  penitus  ignotum, 
et  quod  hactenus  scire  possim,  a 
nemine  commendatum,  desperare  ve- 
tuit,  et  ex  eo  tempore,  non  Hercle 
tanquam  patronus  et  amicus,  sed 
tanquam  naturalis  aliquis  pater,  om- 
ni studio  me  fovit  et  amplexatus  est.’ 
Oratio  secunda  de  THgnitate  Legion , 
etc.  Baker  MSS.  xxxvn  406. 
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. rI1AP- L . * We  are  of  the  same  age,’  said  Smith  to  Gardiner,  * and  of 
like  condition  in  life:  our  studies  have  been  the  same  and 
we  are  recipients  of  the  same  royal  bounty ; we  have  been 
engaged  in  a continual  emulation  with  each  other  in  the 
arena  of  intellectual  achievement,  but  this  rivalry,  which  is 
wont  to  kindle  envy  and  strife  between  others,  has  hitherto 
only  bound  us  more  closely  together  in  fraternal  affection1.* 
The  ‘ in  utrumque  regia  benignitas  ’ refers  to  the  fact  that 
Ho  succeeds  Smith,  like  Cheke,  had  been  elected  king’s  scholar.  In 
omtorship.  another  respect  however  he  had  temporarily  taken  the  lead 
of  his  brilliant  friend  and  rival,  for  in  the  year  1538  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  public  oratorship,  on  the  retirement  of 
Dr  Redman.  No  member  of  the  university  enjoyed  a higher 
reputation  for  varied  learning,  and  his  Greek  lectures,  both 
in  college  and  as  public  reader,  were  attended  by  numerous 
and  admiring  audiences.  Among  their  number  was  a young 
student  of  King’s  College,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Walter 
John  Ponet  Haddon ; while  among  his  own  pupils  at  Queens’  was  John 
Ponet,  the  author  of  the  Treatise  of  Politique  Power 2 3,  already 
known  for  his  attainments  in  Greek  and  also  as  one  well 
read  in  patristic  literature  and  an  Italian  and  German  scholar*. 

Turning  to  the  other  foundations,  we  find  two  notable 
characters  destined  to  pre-eminence  not  only  in  the  univer- 
sity but  in  their  age.  Of  these  one  was  at  this  time  often 
to  be  seen  pacing  the  orchard  walk  at  Pembroke,  intent  on 
a volume  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  he  was  diligently 
committing  to  heart, — a man  whose  long  visage,  aquiline 
nose,  and  arched  eyebrows  suggested  rather  a Latin  than  a 
Teutonic  descent.  Such  was  Nicholas  Ridley,  the  newly- 
elected  master  of  the  college4.  He  had  studied  not  only  at 


Nicholas 
Kiulky. 
b.  1500. 

<1.  1555. 


1 De  recta  linguae  Graccac  pronun- 

tiatione...Epistola,  p.  50.  They  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  their  con- 
temporaries as  twin  brothers  in  genius 
and  virtue.  Haddon  (Lucubrationes, 
p.  133)  says  ‘neutrum  in  nostris  stu- 
diis  altero  superiorem,’  while  he  ranks 
them  as  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
their  fellow- students. 

3 A treatise  noted  by  Hallam  (Hist, 

of  Lit.,  n 136)  as  characteristic  of  the 


bold  spirit  of  our  early  Protestantism. 
Mr  Hunt  (Religious  Thought  in  En- 
gland, i 29)  says  that  Ponet  was  the 
reputed  author  of  King  Edward’s 
Catechism. 

8 Cooper,  Athenae,  i 155. 

4 According  to  Downes  (Lives, 
p.  Ivi)  Ridley  had  been  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  refused  to  accept  it. 
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Cambridge,  but  also  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  Louvain, — „ chap,  t. 
advantages  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  his 
uncle,  a prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  and  a staunch  Catholic,  who 
had  discerned  in  his  nephew  talents  which  he  designed 
should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  ancient  faith. 

But  the  younger  Ridley  had  taken  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  the  knowledge  to  which  he  thus  gained  the  key  had 
enlarged  his  views.  He  had  recently,  moreover,  read  the 
famous  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Ratramnus,  and  had  become  convinced 
of  the  error  of  the  Roman  doctrine1.  He  was -now  somewhat 
over  forty  years  of  age,  and,  with  at  once  more  learning  and 
more  discretion  than  Latimer,  was  becoming  one  of  the 
most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Reformers.  Like  the  master  of 
St  John’s,  he  had  already  openly  borne  his  protest  against 
the  Six  Articles. 

The  other,  Matthew  Parker,  was  somewhat  Ridley’s  mattmw 

. # ' ’ *'  I’akkkr. 

junior  and  at  this  time  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  £ 
university  to  his  college  of  Stok e-by-Clare2,  of  which,  iub  retire- 

J ° 11111  ment  to 

through  the  interest  of  Ann  Boleyn,  he  had  recently  been  gjjw^ 
appointed  dean.  It  was  a pleasant  country  retreat  situated 
amid  green  fields  and  orchards — his  Tusculanum,  as  his 
young  friend  Walter  Haddon  was  wont  to  style  it,  in  pro- 
fessed envy  of  his  lot.  Parker  was  certainly  not  forgotten 
at  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  only  some  twenty  miles 
removed ; but  he  was  at  this  time  in  indifferent  health  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  this  period  of  comparative  repose 
was  of  inestimable  service  in  enabling  him  to  gather  fresh 
strength  for  the  varied  activity  and  arduous  duties  of  his 
subsequent  career.  He  was  now  just  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
a man  in  whom  great  natural  energy  was  combined  with  a 
singularly  retiring  disposition  which  led  him,  in  marked 
contrast  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  rather  to  shun  the 


1 Downes,  Live* , ib.  See  also 
author’s  History,  Vol.  i 40,  n.  3. 

1 A college  for  the  training  of  the 
ocular  clergy.  Tarker’s  statutes  for 
the  foundation  were  considered  so 
judicious  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 


the  year  1540,  when  designing  a si- 
milar foundation  at  Thetford,  took 
them  for  a model,— a high  tribute 
from  one  who  was  certainly  not  friend- 
ly to  Parker’s  party.  Strype,  Life  of 
Parker , p.  13. 
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CHAP.  i. 


II  is  extensive 
learning  and 
popularity  as 
a preacher. 


John  Skip, 
bp.  of  Here- 
ford. 


General 

depression 


honours  and  preferment  which  from  time  to  time  were  pre- 
sented for  his  acceptance1.  Like  his  friend  Skip,  just 
created  bishop  of  Hereford,  he  had  declined  Wolsey’s  alluring 
invitation  to  Cardinal  College ; and  it  was  only  under  con- 
siderable pressure  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  act  as 
chaplain  to  Ann  Boleyn.  While  deeply  read  both  in  the 
Fathers  and  the  Reformers,  he  had  also  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a preacher,  and  whether  he  discoursed  before 
rural  congregations  like  those  at  Madingley,  Grantchester, 
and  Barton,  or  to  the  more  critical  audiences  at  court,  his 
popularity  in  this  respect  was  already  inferior  to  that  of 
Latimer  alone.  His  retired  life  at  Stoke  did  not  altogether 
secure  him  from  attack  on  account  of  his  courageously 
avowed  sympathies  with  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  year 
1539  he  had  been  accused  by  the  townsmen  of  Clare  of 
manifesting  undue  contempt  for  the  Catholic  ritual*.  But 
of  the  great  part  which  he  was  yet  to  take  in  controversy 
and  in  state  affairs,  he  would  seem  at  this  time  to  have  had 
no  conception,  and  we  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  bis  calm 
seclusion  at  Stoke  ever  and  anon  deeply  pondering  the  dark 
questions  whereby  he  had  seen  so  many  wrell-traiued  intellects 
perplexed  and  ever  watchfully  observant  of  the  stormy  times 
in  which  he  had  seen  so  many  a strong  purpose  and  stout 
heart  go  down. 

Among  Parker’s  most  intimate  friends  was  John  Skip, 
whose  name  must  not  be  passed  by  here  altogether  un- 
noticed. He  had  been  promoted  in  the  year  1539  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  and  in  the  following  year  resigned  the 
mastership  of  Gonville  Hall.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  for 
some  time  resident  at  court  as  chaplain  to  Ann  Boleyn,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  had  continued  to  render  the  university 
good  service  by  skilfully  directing  the  royal  bounty  to  the 
relief  of  poor  and  meritorious  students,  thus  ably  seconding 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  Dr  Butts. 

But  while  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  thus  rising  and 


1 See  on  this  feature  in  his  charac-  Parker  Correspondence , p.  199. 
ter  his  letter  to  Cecil  (?  1563),  in  8 The  articles  are  printed  in  the 
which  he  speaks  of  his  own  4 natural  Parker  Correspondence , pp.  7-9. 
viciosity  of  overmuch  shamefastness.’ 


I 
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the  promise  of  not  a few  of  the  younger  students  was  singu- 
larly hopeful,  the  recent  changes  were  telling  with  serious 
effect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  both  universities.  The 
six  years  from  1542  to  1548,  which  mark  perhaps  the  period 
of  the  greatest  depression,  shew  us  only  191  as  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Cambridge1  and  at  Oxford  only  I73a. 
The  latter  university,  indeed,  seems  to  have  witnessed  a 
decline  yet  more  serious  than  that  which  we  have  already 
noted  as  existing  at  Cambridge.  A letter  from  the  com- 
munity addressed  to  Cromwell  in  1539  declares  that  the 
number  of  the  students  has  diminished  by  one  half,  and 
Wood  himself  admits  that  Oxford  now  ‘fell  into  great  ruin 
and  decay  as  well  in  learning  as  in  virtues,  behaviour,  and 
good  manners3.’  If  we  compare  with  this  declaration  the 
language  in  which  Melanchthon  at  Wittenberg,  in  1537, 
deplored  the  neglect  that  had  there  overtaken  all  profound 
and  generous  learning,  we  shall  probably  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  condition  of  Cambridge,  unsatisfactory 
though  it  might  be,  was  at  least  as  encouraging  as  that  of 
any  of  the  universities  which  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  England  however  religious  differences  operated  with 
peculiar  intensity  ; for  while  the  oath  of  renunciation  of  the 
papal  authority  necessarily  excluded  all  conscientious  Catho- 
lics, the  Six  Articles,  * a noted  touchstone,’  as  Anthony  Wood 
truly  styles  them,  ‘to  try  the  consciences  of  men,’  were  a 
scarcely  less  formidable  stumbling-block  to  many  of  the 
Reformers.  To  these  influences  must  be  added  the  uncer- 
tainty and  depression  created  by  the  foreboding  which  had 
for  some  years  hung  over  both  universities, — that  they  were 
destined  before  long  to  share  the  fate  of  the  monasteries. 
According  to  Harrison,  it  was  not  until  the  king  had  rebuked 
with  more  than  wonted  sternness  the  greed  of  the  courtiers, 
declaring  that  he  ‘judged  no  land  better  bestowed  than  that 
which  was  given  to  the  universities,’  that  the  machinations 
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1 Baker  MSS.  xi  35-41. 

* Sloane  MSS.  quoted  by  Huber, 
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3 Wood-Gutch,  n 69. 
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of  the  despoiler  were  for  a time  effectually  checked1.  At 
Cambridge  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
numbers  was  so  serious  that,  in  February,  1538,  a statute 
was  promulgated  whereby  the  regents  were  required  to 
discharge  their  functions  in  the  schools  for  two  years  instead 
of  one, — a measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  fewness  of 
those  who  were  of  the  proper  standing  and  at  the  same  time 
in  other  respects  qualified  for  the  performance  of  these 
duties8.  Other  measures  plainly  indicate  the  pressure 
resulting  from  an  impoverished  exchequer.  The  office  of 
taxor  to  the  university  was  abolished,  his  functions  being 
superadded  to  those  of  the  proctors3.  The  ‘ useless  books  ’ 
in  the  university  library  were  sold4.  The  amount  contained 
in  the  ‘ common  chests  ’ of  the  university  was  found,  on  one 


•/ 


V 


1 ‘ When  such  a motion  was  made 
by  some  unto  King  Hcnrie  the  eight, 
he  could  answer  them  in  this  manner : 
"Ah  Sirha,  I perceiue  the  abbie  lands 
haue  fleshed  you  and  set  youre  teeth 
on  edge  to  askc  also  those  colleges. 
And  whereas  we  had  a regard  onelie 
to  pull  downe  sinne  by  defacing  the 
monasteries,  you  haue  a desire  also 
to  ouertlirowe  all  goodnesse  by  sub- 
version of  colleges.  I tell  you,  sirs, 
that  I judge  no  lande  in  England 
better  bestowed  than  that  which  is 
giuen  to  our  universities ; for  by  their 
maintenance  our  realme  shall  be  well 
gouerned  when  we  be  dead  and  rot- 
ten.”’ Description  of  England  (ed. 
Furnivall),  p.  88.  According  to  the 
same  writer  these  schemes  of  spolia- 
tion were  only  temporarily  abaudon- 
| ed,  being  renewed  in  king  Edward’s 
reign,  ‘and  in  the  time  of  our  gra- 
tious  queene  Elizal>etk,’  he  adds,  ‘I 
1 heare  that  it  was  after  a sort  in  talke 
• the  third  time,  but  without  successe 
, as  moued  also  out  of  season.’  Ibid. 

p.  89.  Huber  ( English  Univ.  i 307) 
i is  of  opinion  that  these  apprehen- 
sions had  finally  subsided  before 
1576. 

8 The  language  of  the  statute  ap- 
pears to  imply  that  the  young  regents 
were  either  unable  or  too  careless 
to  prevent  great  irregularities  taking 
place  at  the  different  elections : ‘ Nunc 
autem  cum  eo  res  revoluta  et  in  euui 


locum  adductum  est,  ut  propter  an- 
nuum  disputationum  cursum  omnes 
graventur  sumptu,  regentinm  nume- 
rus  minuatur,  bedellorum  munus  plus 
laboris  miuus  compendii  habeat, 
gravitas  turn  oneris,  turn  impensae, 
ad  paucos  per  tinea  t,  et  error  in  suffra- 
ges magnus  et  nefarius  regen tium 
novorum  imperitia  saepe  commit  ta- 
tur,’  etc.  De  continuanda  regcntia 
per  biennium.  Document*,  i 438.  The 
statutes  of  Edward  vi,  of  queen 
Mary,  and  those  of  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth  extended  the  period  of  re- 
gency to  three  years , the  first  being 
that  of  obligatory  regency  according 
to  the  ancient  statutes.  By  the 
statutesof  Elizabeth  (1570)this  period 
of  obligatory  regency  was  extended  to 
Jive  years.  Documents , i 459;  Pea- 
cock, On  the  Statutes , p.  51.  ‘ The 

number  of  regents,’  says  Dr  Peacock, 
‘in  one  year  rarely  exceeded  twenty  ; 
before  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries they  were  generally  double  that 
number,  besides  from  ten  to  eighteen 
bachelors  in  canon  law  annually.’ 
lb.,  p.  33.  John  Mere,  however,  when 
writing  to  apprise  Parker  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  vice-chancellorship  in  Jan. 
1544-5,  speaks  of  98  regents  being 
present.  Parker  Correspondence , p. 
18. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  i 401. 

* Grace  Book,  P fol.  152  [a). 
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occasion,  to  be  less  than  £20,  and  it  was  necessary  to  borrow' 
from  other  sources1.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  lecturers  in  the 
university  were  on  two  occasions  paid  only  by  the  expedient 
of  suspending  the  mathematical  lecturer  for  the  current  year 
and  appropriating  his  salary2. 

Among  the  more  immediate  results  of  this  diminution  in 
numbers  was  the  inability  of  those  regents  or  other  teachers 
who  were  supported  by  their  pupils’  fees  to  gain  an  adequate 
income.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  the  autho- 
ritative statement  of  the  university3,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
1539,  the  colleges  contained  nearly  all  the  students  still 
remaining  in  its  midst.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  these 
foundations, — where  the  * tutor,’  it  is  to  be  remembered,  at 
that  time  represented  one  who  actually  taught, — were  almost 
completely  absorbing  the  work  of  instruction  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  public  lecturers  in  the  schools  found  their  classes 
dwindling  year  by  year.  The  Royal  Injunctions  of  1535,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  had  made  a step  towards  the  provision 
of  extra-collegiate  instruction  by  imposing  on  each  college 
the  obligation  of  providing  a daily  public  lecture  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek4 * *.  A second  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
institution  of  the  lectureship  created  by  Cromwell’s  Injunc- 
tions8 ; a third,  by  the  creation  of  the  King  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  lectureship®.  But  although  these  lectures  were 
open  to  the  university  at  large,  the  advantages  held  out  to 
those  students  who  could  command  or  gain  admission  to  a 
college,  independently  of  the  prospect  of  a fellowship,  pre- 
sented overwhelming  attractions.  Already  a certain  rivalry 
between  the  different  foundations  is  discernible,  and  college 
tutors  appear  to  have  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  dis- 
tinctions acquired  by  their  pupils.  They  aided  them  not 
only  by  private  instruction  but  also  by  the  loan  of  manu- 
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1 Ann.  1539- 40  ; Baker  MSS.  xxxi 
199. 

* Le.  in  the  years  1535  and  1537; 
Ibid,  xxxi  195  and  197. 

3 supra , p.  27,  n.  4. 

4 This  requirement  would  seem  to 

have  ceased  after  the  foundation  of 

the  Regius  professorships;  at  any 


rate  the  only  colleges  which  exhibit 
a separate  stipend  for  a Greek  lec- 
turer in  the  accounts  for  1546,  are 
King’s,  Queens’,  and  St  John’s. 
Cooper,  Annals , i 431-8. 

6 supra,  p.  9. 

* supra,  p.  13. 
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scripts  and  books.  Seton,  for  example,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Dialectica,  tells  us  that  his  manual  was  in  use  in  a manu- 
script form  among  the  students  of  St  John’s  some  years 
before  he  would  consent  to  publish  it,  although  strongly 
urged  to  do  so  by  different  tutors1 * *.  What  Huber  terms  ‘ the 
voluntary  system  ’ of  instruction  was,  in  fact,  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  its  disappearance  was  accelerated  by  the  cieation, 
in  1540,  of  the  Regius  Professorships*. 

The  Regius  professorships  were  five  in  number,  repre- 
senting the  several  subjects  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Physic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek*,  and  each  endowed  with  a stipend  of 
£40.  As  the  first  instalment  of  the  long-looked  for  gain 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  they  were  eagerly 
welcomed  ; while  the  liberality  of  their  endowment  added  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  university.  Ascham,  writing 
scarcely  two  years  after  the  event,  to  Richard  Brandesby,  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  creation  of  these  august  chairs.  ‘Cam- 
bridge,’ he  says  ‘ is  quite  another  place,  so  substantially  and 
splendidly  has  it  been  endowed  by  the  royal  munificence4.’ 
Aristotle  and  Plato  were  being  read  even  by  ‘the  boys,’ 
although  this,  indeed,  had  been  the  case  at  St  John’s  for 
some  five  years.  ‘Sophocles  and  Euripides,’  he  goes  on  to 


1 ‘Nondum  absolute  opere,  coeptus 
est  juvenura  manibus  teri  hie  libellus 
quinquennium,  frustra  me  interea 
loci  adeditionem  sollicitantibus  vene- 
randis  viria  Medcalfo,  Daio,  et  Talero, 

collegii  nostri  praepositis Tandem 

ubi  coepit  hie  liber  et  aliena  intrare 
collegia , juventutiaque  manibus  pas- 
sim teri,  adeunt  me  amici  mei  Checus 
et  Watsonus,  viri  singulari  eruditione, 
et  compluvea  alii  pereruditi,  minan- 
tur  non  dees.se,  qui  me  invito  hoc 
opus  evulgare  et  typographis  credere 
student.’  Pref.  to  edition  of  1572. 

* Dr  Peacock  is  of  opinion  that  the 
‘decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  uni- 
versity had  left  few  resident  teachers 
who  were  competent  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge.’  I 
somewhat  doubt  whether  the  teaching 
power  of  the  university  had  ever 
been  greater  than  at  this  time,  but 


this  able  critic  appears  here  to  have 
left  out  of  account  the  very  large 
amount  of  tuition  that  was  now  being 
performed  by  the  colleges.  That  * the 
establishment  of  the  regins  professor- 
ships was  preparatory  to  a most  im- 
portant change  in  the  system  of  aca- 
demical education’  (Observations  on 
the  Statutes,  etc.  p.  34),  admits  of  no 
question. 

3 It  will  be  seen  that  the  Begius 
professorships  were  thus  in  a manner 
supplementary  to  the  so-called  Barna- 
by  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  Terence,  Logic,  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics. 

4 ‘De  Cantabrigia,  si  quid  aves 
audire,  en  jam  pene  nova  tibi  videri 
potest,  tam  divinis  et  immortalibus 
litterarum  praesidiis  et  omamentis 
auxit  earn  optimi  principis  nostri 
munificentia.’  Ascham,  F.pist.  p.  74. 
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say,  ‘ are  more  familiar  authors  than  Plautus  was  in  your  chap,  t. 
time.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  are  more 
conned  and  discussed  than  Livy  was  then.  Demosthenes  is 
as  familiar  an  author  as  Cicero  used  to  be ; and  there  are 
more  copies  of  Isocrates  in  use  than  there  used  to  be  of 
Terence.  Nor  do  we  disregard  the  Latin  authors,  but  study 
with  the  greatest  zeal  the  choicest  writers  of  the  best  period. 

It  is  Cheke’s  labours  and  example  that  have  lighted  up  and 
continue  to  sustain  this  learned  ardour.  He  has  already 
lectured  gratis  on  the  whole  of  Homer,  the  whole  of  Sopho- 
cles twice,  the  whole  of  Euripides  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Herodotus1 *.’ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Cheke  had  succeeded  The  first 
to  the  chair  of  Greek.  The  appointment  of  Smith  to  that 
of  the  Civil  Law  was  probably  accepted  as  an  equally  well 
deserved  recognition  of  high  desert.  Now  that  Robert 
Wakefield  was  no  more,  his  brother  Thomas  was  admitted  to 
be  the  best  qualified  to  fill  the  chair  of  Hebrew.  The  claims 
of  John  Blythe,  of  Kings  College,  to  the  chair  of  Physic 
were  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  was  an  M.D.  of  Ferrara, 
and  perhaps  not  less  effectually  by  the  interest  which  he 
could  command  as  Cheke’s  brother-in-law*.  But  the  election 
to  the  professorship  of  Divinity  is  less  intelligible,  for  while 
men  like  Madew,  Taylor,  Ridley,  and  Parker  were  at  com- 
mand, they  were  all  passed  over  for  Eudo  Wigan,  an  elderly 
theologian  who  had  formerly  filled  the  office  of  sub-dean  of 
the  chapel  to  Cardinal  Woisey,  but  who,  were  it  not  for  the 
mention  of  his  name  on  this  occasion  by  Ascham3,  would 
almost  have  escaped  the  notice  of  posterity.  Such  a selec- 
tion is  perhaps  to  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
in  the  excited  state  of  feeling  that  then  prevailed  in  the 
university  with  respect  to  theological  questions,  and  the 
caution  required  in  steering  between  the  renunciation  of  the 


1 Ibid. 

9 ‘ BLitaa,  qui  sororem  D.  Checi 
daxit.’  Ascham  perhaps  intends  to 
imply  that  Cheke’s  influence  had 
something  to  do  with  his  brother-in- 
law’s  election. 

9 * Wigginus  Theologiae.’  Ascham 


R.  Brandisbaeo,  Epist.  p.  74.  Ac- 
cording to  Baker  (MSS.  xi  45),  Wigan 
was  a member  of  King’s  Hall  and  v- 
proceeded  D.  D.  in  1524;  he  was  con- 
sequently probably  over  fifty  at  this 
time,  and  little  likely  to  have  much 
in  common  with  the  Reformers. 
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papal  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
Six  Articles  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  most  expedient  to 
elect  to  the  newly-created  chair  some  undistinguished,  fairly 
well-read  mediocrity,  who  might  be  relied  on  to  exhibit  in 
his  expositions  ^either  originality  of  view  nor  independence 
of  thought. 

In  the  very  same  letter  however  as  that  in  which  he 
records  the  satisfactory  results  that  had  followed  upon  the 
creation  of  the  new  professorships,  Ascham  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  relating  how  Choke’s  zeal  and  assiduity 
had  met  with  a disheartening  repulse,  and  we  ar.e  here  pre- 
sented w'ith  an  episode  of  considerable  interest  and  import- 
ance not  only  in  relation  to  Cambridge  history  but  also  to 
that  of  learning  at  large. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  scholars,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek,  like  that  of  Latin,  had  undergone  a great  change 
since  the  classical  era  of  the  language;  but  that,  unlike 
Latin,  which  had  faithfully  reflected  thes6  successive  changes 
by  a corresponding  modification  of  its  orthography,  Greek 
still  preserved  unaltered  the  modes  of  spelling  used  by 
Demosthenes  and  Isocrates.  The  Greek  still  wrote 
and  though  he  pronounced  the  final  syllable  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.  Words  such  as-a/com?,  and 

\iaKapiTi still  preserved,  as  written , those  differences  of 
structure  which  were  lost  to  the  ear  in  a precisely  similar 
pronunciation  of  the  penultimate.  The  vowels  rj,  i,  v , and  the 
diphthongs  oi  and  at,  were  also  pronounced  exactly  alike.  The 
scholars  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  appear  to  have  accepted 
without  enquiry  the  pronunciation  which  they  heard  from  the 
lips  of  teachers  like  Chrysoloras  and  Argyropulos;  andReuchlin, 
in  his  turn,  brought  back  with  him  into  Germany  the  pro- 
nunciation which  he  had  heard  in  the  class  rooms  of  Rome1. 
The  involved  anomaly  however  did  not  pass  unchallenged  by 
Erasmus,  who  in  his  famous  dialogue  between  ‘Leo’  and 
‘Ursus,’ — de  recta  Latini  Graecique  sermonis p ro n untiatione, — 
published  in  1528,  propounded  an  improved  method8.  His 

1 See  vol.  i 407.  his  first  letter  to  Cheke, — ‘Atqui 

3 Hence  the  taunt  of  Gardiner,  in  hujus  tui  conatus  gloriam  (si  quam 
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suggestions  met  with  little  response  in  Germany,  and  Me-  . rHAP- 
Ianchthon  continued  to  support  the  method  handed  down  by 
Reuchlin1. 

To  Smith,  whose  genius  for  linguistic  researches  was  of  itescarche* 
no  common  order,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  revived  the  Clieke  on  the 

° b # subject 

scheme  put  forward  by  Erasmus,  while  he  is  equally  entitled 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  originator  in  connexion  with  the 
whole  question.  It  was,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  account*, 
about  the  year  1535,  when  he  and  Cheke  were  little  more  / 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  that  their  active  minds,  whose 
natural  inquisitiveness  nothing  escaped,  were  attracted  to 
the  subject.  They  discussed  the  difficulty  together,  but 
could  arrive  at  no  conclusion.  A little  later,  Erasmus’s 

I 

treatise  fell  into  their  hands  and  also  one  by  Terentianus, — 
de  Litteris  et  Syllabis;  and,  aided  by  this  new  light,  they 
agreed  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  an  entirely  amended  j 

method  of  Greek  pronunciation  should,  if  possible,  be 
adopted.  The  young  reformers  felt  however  the  risk  of 
* exciting  opposition  by  a too  sudden  introduction  of  their 

innovation,  and  Smith’s  ingenuity  w?as  successfully  exerted  Device  em- 
to  obviate  this  danger.  Without  therefore  giving  any  inti- Smith  for  the 

# ° o o J introduction 

mation  of  his  designs,  he  commenced,  in  a course  of  lectures 
on  Aristotle’s  Politics,  an  occasional  use  of  his  new  method, — 
to  quote  his  own  .expression — ‘lapsu  lingme,  as  it  were/ 

‘Which/  says  Strype,  in  his  quaint  paraphrase  of  Smith’s  hu  account, 

ivs  pu  m * 

account,  * he  did  for  this  end,  that  if  his  auditors  utterly  by 
refused  his  words  thus  pronounced,  then  he  reckoned  he 
ought  to  defer  his  purpose  for  some  longer  time;  and  ac- 
cordingly so  he  intended  to  do ; but  if  they  received  them 
with  a good  will,  then  he  wrould  the  more  speedily  go  on 
with  his  innovation.  But  behold  the  issue ! At  first  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it;  but  when  he  did  it  oftener,  they 
began  to  observe,  and  listen  more  attentively.  And  when 


expectas)praeripnitErasraus.’  Cheke, 
de  Pronuntiatione , p.  2. 

1 Geiger,  Reuchlin's  Leben , pp. 
101-2. 

2 The  facts  here  given  are  derived 
from  Smith’s  narrative  in  his  treatise 
de  recta  et  emendata  linguae  Graecae 


pronuntiatione , Thomas  Smith  Angli , 
tunc  in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi  pub - 
lici  Praelectoris,  ad  V intoneme  m 
Episcopum  Epistola  (Lutetiae,  1568) 
dated  ‘ Cantabrigiae,  12  Augusti, 
1542.* 
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niAP.  t.  Smith  had  often  inculcated  rj  and  oi  as  E and  OI,  they 
who  three  years  before  had  heard  him  sound  them  frequently 
uncorrectly  after  the  old  way,  could  not  think  it  was  a lapse 
of  his  tongue,  but  suspected  something  else,  and  laughed 
at  the  unusual  sounds.  He  again,  as  though  his  tongue  had 
slipped,  would  sometimes  correct  himself,  and  say  the  word 
again  after  the  old  manner.  But  when  he  did  this  daily, 
and,  as  appeared,  every  day,  the  corrected  sounds  flowed 
from  him  more  and  more,  some  of  his  friends  came  to  him 
and  told  him  what  they  noted  in  his  lectures.  Smith  now 
cared  not  to  dissemble,  but  owned  that  be  had  been  think- 
ing of  something  privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  enough 
digested  and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to  tell 
them  without  any  grudging.  Whereupon  he  promised  he 
would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  came  together,  and  re- 
paired to  him;  whom  he  required  only  to  hear  his  reasons, 
and  to  have  patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  most, 
until  the  sounds,  by  use,  were  made  more  trite  to  their  ears, 
and  the  prejudice  of  novelty  more  worn  off.  And  so  by 
little  and  little  he  explained  to  them  the  whole  reason  of 
the  sounds1/ 

in*  example  Smith’s  example  was  now  followed  by  Cheke  and  also  by 
be  Cheke  and  Ponet,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  read  the 
entiaimem-  public  lecture  in  Greek.  Ascham,  although  he  does  not 
university,  admit  the  fact  in  his  letter,  was  at  first  disposed  to  resist 
the  innovation,  but  soon  surrendered  to  argument,  and  when 
he  was  in  his  turn  appointed  Greek  reader  and  lectured  on 
Isocrates,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the 
change*.  The  triumph  of  the  reform  party  was  complete 
^ when  Redman  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  their  cause  and 

pronuntiationem  banc  ad  sequendum 
aspernabatur;  reprehendere  tamen 
graviter  ac  aperte,  propter  Chaeci 
authoritatem  et  meam  noiebat.  Idem 
paulo  post,  quem  ad  modum  quidem 
et  nunc  est,  acerrimus  hujus  rei  de- 
fensor, extitit.’  Smith,  <te  Pronunt., 
fol.  42. 


V 


l. 


1 Strrpe,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

pp.  11-12. 

2 ‘Ascamua  erat  juvenis  magnis 
ingenii  naturae  ac  diligentiae  suae 
ornamentis  praeditus,  qui  turn  Aca- 
demiae  nomine  Graeca  praclegebat 
in  scholia:  fuit  ille  liber,  ut  arbitror, 
Isocrates,  quem  enarrabat.  Ilic  ve- 
litabatur  in  initio  cum  Poneto  meo, 


I 
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adopted  the  new  method  whenever,  in  his  divinity  lectures, . CHAR  T~. 
he  had  occasion  to  quote  a passage  in  the  original  Greek. 

In  fine,  all  those  who,  to  quote  Smith’s  expression,  had  any 
reputation  for  ability  joined  readily  in  promoting  an  ob- 
viously useful  reform1 *. 

In  the  firm  persuasion  that  his  efforts  had  been  crowned  Smith  leaves 

•i  _ . , . . , , England  for 

with  permanent  success,  Smith,  on  the  institution  of  the  1>adua- 
Regius  professorships,  ceded  his  chair  of  Greek  to  Cheke, 
and,  in  order  more  fully  to  qualify  himself  for  his  duties  as 
professor  of  the  civil  law,  left  England  in  the  autumn  of  1540 
for  Padua. 

That  ancient  seat  of 

fortunes  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  was  at  this  time  at 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation  — ‘attracting,’  to  quote  the 
exultant  language  of  its  historian,  ‘students  from  all  the 
other  universities  of  Italy  and  famous  throughout  the  world*.’ 

Its  teachers  were  often  men  whose  names  were  familiar 


learning,  sharing  in  the  revived  sutcorthe 


to  every  scholar  in  Europe,  who  had  been  vigilantly  sought 
for  and  were  munificently  remunerated3.  Its  chief  study, 
however,  was  still  that  of  the  civil  law;  and  no  less  than 
twenty  professors,  among  whom  Accorambonus  and  Rubeus 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  eminent,  expounded 
from  as  many  chairs  the  Institutions,  the  Infortiatum,  and 
the  Digest,  the  Codes  of  Gregorian  us,  Hermogeniauus,  and 
Theodosius,  and  other  special  subjects  belonging  to  the 
same  faculty4.  Cambridge  men  not  unfrequently,  at  this 


1 ‘Omnesqui  quicquam  posse  cre- 

debantur  isto  more  souabant.  Ego 

deinde  in  Galiiam  : Graeca  Reg.  Ma- 
jest.  lectio  Chaeeo  concessa  est.’  Ibid. 

fol.  42  b.  See  also  Cheke  (de  Pro - 
nunt.,  p.  106)  who  specially  mentions 
Ponet,  Pilkington,  Ascham,  Tonge, 
and  Bill  among  those  who  * totos  se 
huic  nostrae  emendatae  dediderunt.’ 
Strype  (Life  of  Cheke , p.  155)  would 
accordingly  appear  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  anachronism  in  referring 
to  Dr  Cains  as  one  of  the  objectors  at 
this  time.  Caius  had  left  Cambridge 
in  1539  and  was  now  at  Padua, 
where,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, he  himself  lectured  on  Aristotle 
in  the  schools,  de  Libris  propriis  (ed. 


Jebb),  p.  163.  He  did  not  return  to 
England  until  1544,  and  did  not  see 
Cambridge  again  until  1558.  See 
infra , note  4,  and  p.  58,  note  1. 

* Facciolatu*  Triumviris  Gymnasii 
Patavini  (prefixed  to  the  Fasti). 

3 ‘Where,’  says  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, ‘the  highest  celebrity  was 
possibly  to  be  obtained,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  liberality  of  the 
Seuate  or  the  zeal  of  the  Moderators; 
and  Padua  was  thus  long  eminently 
fortunate  in  her  competition  for  il- 
lustrious teachers  with  the  most  fa- 

• voured  universities  of  Europe.’  Dis- 
sert. and  Discuss.,  p.  358. 

4 Facciolati,  Fasti,  hi  79-201; 
Iticcoboni,  de  Gym.  Pataw  lib.  viM 
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riiAP.^. 

The  uni- 
versity fre- 
quently 
visited  at  this 
period  by 
Cambridge 
men. 


Smith  ad- 
mitted to  the 
degree  of 

UX'.L. 

He  visit* 
the  French 
universities. 


Manner  in 
which  his 
proposed  re- 
form of  Greek 
pronuncia- 
tion was 
received 
in  France. 


period,  found  their  way  thither, — in  some  instances  for  a 
lengthened  sojourn.  Among  others,  Dr  Caius  was  at  this 
very  time  a teacher  of  Greek1,  and  was  himself  being  in- 
structed in  medicine  and  anatomy  by  Montanus  and  Vesalius. 
From  Padua,  Eton  received  the  treatise  which  served  as 
a model  for  its  time-honoured  Greek  grammar2.  Here  Smith 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  returning 
to  England  towards  the  close  of  1541s.  On  his  way  to 
Padua  he  visited  not  only  Paris  but  most  of  the  other  French 
universities,  and  to  those  Greek  scholars  whom  he  met  with 
he  did  not  omit  to  unfold  his  new  scheme  of  Greek  pro- 
nunciation and  to  invite  their  opinion  on  the  question.  He 
frankly  admits  that  the  plan  was  entirely  new  to  them  and 
that  it  was  not  always  that  it  commanded  their  assent. 
Landrinus,  indeed,  at  Orleans  hailed  the  reform  with  en- 
thusiasm and  soon  after  adopted  the  method  in  his  own 
class  room;  but  Strazelius,  at  Paris,  demurred  and  hesitated. 
He  warned  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  contemplated  giving 


p.  18.  The  other  brandies  of  study 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated 
with  much  success.  Dr  Caius,  who 
was  there  at  the  same  time  as  Smith, 
says  that  the  law  schools  were  the 
only  public  schools  in  the  university, 
and  that  the  students  in  other  fa- 
culties met  in  the  house  of  a private 
citizen, — ‘aedibus  humilibus  satis  et 
obscuris.’  Before  he  left  however  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  new  schools 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Senate 
of  Venice.  Hist  Acad.  Cant.,  p.  184. 

1 This  fact  rests  solely  on  liis 
own  statement:  ‘Anno  enirn  Domini 
1543,  defunctus  publico  munere  prae- 
legendi  Aristotelicam  disciplinam 
Graece  publico  salario  illustrium 
Venctorum,  concurrent e Realdo  Co- 
lumbo  Cremonense,  in  scholia  publ. 
apud  S.  Blasium  Patavii,  etc.’  de 
Libris  propriis,  p.  163.  His  name 
does  not  occur  in  Facciolati  (Fasti) 
who  gives  a chronological  list  of  the 
professors  with  the  amounts  of  their 
salaries,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Ricco- 
boni,  in  the  list  which  he  furnishes 
of  ‘ExplicatoresHumanitatisGraecae 
et  Latinae’  (de  Gym.  Patav pp.  28- 
29).  Dr  Caius’  use  of  the  term  *con- 
currente  ’ will  be  understood  from  the 


following  passage:  ‘The  plurality  of 
concurrent  chairs  (which  long  con- 
tinued) superseded  the  necessity  of 
hasty  nominations;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  a principal 
ordinary  [professorship]  was  vacant 
for  years , before  the  Triumvirs  found 
an  individual  sufficiently  worthy  of 
the  situation.’  Hamilton,  Discuss, 
and  Dissert .,  p.  358. 

a Hallam,  Hist,  of  Literature,  i 
336,  note. 

a An  entry  in  the  college  books 
proves  that  he  had  returned  before 
20  Jan.  1541-2  (Searle,  Hist,  of 
Queens'  Coll.,  p.  234).  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  was  thus  absent 
for  more  than  a year,  while  holding 
the  office  of  public  orator.  Ascham, 
in  like  manner,  when  in  Germany, 
continued  to  hold  the  office  and  draw 
the  salary,  much  of  his  time  being 
given,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  ‘ut 
oratoris  munus,  cujus  ille  absens 
fructum  percipiebat,  diligenter  sup- 
pleretur’  (Grant,  Vita,  p.  19).  By  the 
forty-fourth  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  Sta- 
tutes this  was  forbidden,  and  the  Ora- 
tor’s absence  limited  to  three  months 
* nisi  veniam  ab  Academia  uberiorem 
habeat.’  Dyer,  Privileges,  i 193. 
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a course  of  Greek  readings  before  the  university,  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  innovation  would  he  favourably  re- 
ceived. There  were,  he  said,  a good  many  lecturers  on 
Greek  in  Paris,  but  in  that  branch  of  learning,  as  in  others, 
it  was  not  the  most  profound  scholar  who  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  favour,  but  the  one  who  could  most  suc- 
cessfully ingratiate  himself  with  the  Parisian  world  at  large. 
For  himself,  he  was  content  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan,  and 
in  fact  he  could  not  but  look  upon  disputes  about  pronun- 
ciation as  somewhat  pedantic  and  fit  only  for  schoolmasters; 
from  Smith  they  looked  for  something  more  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  A third  scholar,  a native  Greek,  scouted  the 
whole  scheme,  and  roundly  taxed  Erasmus  with  having 
sought  to  introduce  deep  German  gutturals  and  harsh-sound- 
iug  diphthongs  into  a language  to  which  they  were  totally 
alien1. 

In  the  mean  time  it  had  devolved  on  Cheke  at  Cam- 
bridge to  develope  their  joint  project  and  eventually  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Jealousy, 
it  is  said,  of  the  marks  of  royal  favour  with  which  he  and 
his  friend  had  been  honoured,  gave  rise  to  an  opposition 
which,  in  its  first  manifestations,  was  merely  contemptible. 
One  Katcliff,  a member  of  the  university  but  a man  of  no 
attainments,  made  a ludicrous  attempt  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  question  with  Cheke  in  the  schools,  but  was  hissed 
and  laughed  down  and  hustled  by  ‘the  boys’  in  the  crowd*. 
Skilful  misrepresentations  to  the  chancellor  were  more  effec- 
tual. Gardiner,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  may  have  been 
far  from  unwilling  to  inflict  a marked  humiliation  on  the 
little  band  of  Johnian  scholars  and  their  leader,  distinguished 
as  they  were  by  theological  sympathies  widely  at  variance 
with  his  own.  But  as  yet  he  manifested  no  disapprobation ; 
and  Smith,  who  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  had 
waited  upon  him  at  Hampton  Court,  appears  to  have  been 
received  with  favour  and  to  have  succeeded  in  conciliating 
the  chancellor’s  personal  good  will3.  It  was  consequently 

1 Smith,  de  Pronuntiatione , fol.  5 Ibid.  fol.  42  b. 

1-5.  s Ibid.  fol.  1. 
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chap,  t.  like  the  fall  of  a thunderbolt  from  a serene  and  unclouded 
unacted  skyX>  when,  in  May,  1542,  a decree  from  Gardiner  came 
MayfiM!  down  to  the  university  enjoining  an  immediate  return  to 
the  former  pronunciation  of  Greek  under  pain  of  the  severest 
penalties.  Had  the  offence  in  question  been  parricide,  Smith 
said,  the  chancellor’s  edict  could  hardly  have  been  more 
sternly  enforced.  Refractory  regents  were  to  be  expelled 
from  the  senate;  candidates  for  degrees  were  to  be  refused 
permission  to  proceed;  scholars  were  to  forfeit  ail  advantages 
accruing  from  their  scholarships;  while  other  undergraduates 

(who  persisted  in  this  insane  endeavour  to  lisp  Greek  after 
the  supposed  classic  fashion  were  to  be  birched  before  their 
» fellow  students  in  college8. 


nadia-  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  reform 

couraging  ^ ** 

effect  party,  Gardiner’s  decree  had  a most  disheartening  effect  on 
the  university.  Cheke  declared  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  lecturing  nor  his  class  in  listening,  while  not 
a few  had  definitively  abandoned  the  study  of  the  language1 2 3. 

* All  sounds  in  Greek,’  says  Aschara  in  his  letter  to  Brandesby, 
‘ are  now  exactly  the  same,  reduced  that  is  to  say  to  a like 
thin  and  slender  character  and  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
a single  letter,  the  iota ; so  that  all  one  can  hear  is  a feeble 
piping  like  that  of  sparrows  or  an  unpleasant  hissing  like 
that  of  snakes.’  What  made  the  blow  all  the  harder  to 
bear,  he  adds,  was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  dealt  by  one  for 
whose  authority  and  learning  they  all  alike  cherished  the 
utmost  respect4. 

Controversy  Both  Smith  and  Cheke  now  hastened  to  employ  their 

between 

£“uiinandncl  ar^umenta^ve  powers  and  elegant  Latinity  in  defence  of 

cheke.  what  they  felt  to  be  a just  and  honourable  cause.  The 


1 ‘ — multis  his  annis  nihil  even- 
isse  meminiraus  tam  insperatum  et 
inexpectatum,  nihil  molestius  et  ma- 
gis  acerbum,  quaiu  ut  per  edictum 
tuum  tolleretur,  etc.’  Ibid.  fol.  1 b. 

2 Cooper,  Annals , i 402-3.  Cheke, 
de  Pronunt.,  pp.  18-22.  It  is  re- 

markable that  Dr  Caius,  in  his  His- 

toria  Acad.  Cant.  (p.  124),  should 
have  represented  this  decree  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  new  method  of  pro- 


nunciation. This  probably  shews 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
no  one  any  longer  thought  of  calling 
the  method  in  question. 

3 Cheke,  de  Pronunt.,  p.  103. 
Ascham  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  decree  ‘ omnera  pene  Graecae 
linguae  perdisccndae  ardorem  in 
animis  nostris  funditus  exstinxit.’ 
Epist.,  p.  75. 

4 Ibid. 
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former,  who  generously  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re-  .chap,  i. 
sponsibility  of  the  innovation,  composed  in  the  following 
August  an  elaborate  letter  to  Gardiner,  vindicating  the  new 
method  of  pro  unciation  and  giving  a detailed  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  undertake  its  intro- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  Cheke  and  Gardiner  exchanged 
a series  of  letters  on  the  subject  which  was  not  concluded 
until  the  following  October1 *.  The  general  ground  on  which 
the  latter  chiefly  rested  his  defence  was  that  in  a matter 
like  pronunciation  usage  was  the  safest  guide;  and  he 
maintained,  rightly  enough,  that  it  was  a fallacy  to  suppose 
that  ail  written  characters  were  necessarily  to  be  reproduced 
in  sound*.  It  is  rather  suggestive  of  the  real  weakness  of  1 
his  case,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  urge  that  the 
younger  students,  who  naturally  found  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  new  method,  evinced  a mischievous  delight  in  the 
perplexity  which  it  occasioned  their  elders,  and  were  thus 
rendered  pert  and  arrogant.  His  most  solid  objection  was 
undoubtedly  that  derived  from  the  diversity  that  the  change 
would  create  between  the  English  and  the  Continental  prac- 
tice3,— an  objection  to  which  both  his  opponents  readily 
admitted  that  some  weight  wras  to  be  attached4. 


1 Johannis  Cheki  Angli  de  Pro- 
nuntiatione  Graecae  poti&simum  Lin- 
guae Dixputationes  cum  Stephano 
Wintonienxi  Epixcopo,  aeptem  con- 
trariis  Epistolae  comprehenxae,  &c. 
Basileae,  1555.  Gardiner’s  first  let- 
ter was  written  prior  to  his  decree , in 
the  hope  apparently  of  deterring 
Cheke  before  recourse  was  had  to  so 
extreme  a measure.  Mr  Wordsworth 
(University  Studies,  p.  109,  n.  4)  has 
briefly  summarised  this  correspond- 
ence. 

* ‘Vide,  quaeso,  apud  nos  in 
nostra  dialecto,  utrum  osculum  jam 
Kuxsc  dices,  vel  Kysxef  Quod  ex- 
emplum  ideo  tibi  propono,  ut  videas 

apud  nos  sonum  litterae  v Graecae, 

quae  antiquioribus  et  rudibus  sona- 
bat  u,  urbanitate  quadam  loquendi 
in  sonum  i litterae  extenuatum.’ 
Cheke,  de  Pronunt.,  p.  10.  To  this 
Cheke  very  happily  rejoins:  ‘Sed  ab 
antiquis  ad  nostra  me  transfers,  et 


uno  verbo  Anglico  totam  Graecam 
linguam  evertis.’  Ibid.  p.  84. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  168,  199. 

4 ‘Diluemla  sunt  ilia  quaemaxime 
videntur  officers  causae  nostrae; 
quorum  hoc  videtur  vel  praecipuum, 
in  quo  etiam  ego  ipse  testis  esse  citor, 
qui  aliquando  nescio  cui  amico  in 
aurem  dixerim  me  nusquam  extra 
Cantabrigiam  nostrara  nostrae  pro- 
nuntiationi  patronum  invenisse.  * 
Smith,  de  Pronunt.  fol.  3.  Gardiner 
more  than  once  presses  Smith’s  ad- 
mission against  Cheke,  and  to  Dr 
Caius  it  always  appeared  a fatal  ob- 
jection: ‘Hie  itaque  sic  cogitabam 
apud  me,  cum  nec  Romae  nec  in 
universa  Italia,  imo  vero  cum  neque 
in  Germania,  Gallia,  neque  Belgia, 
nec  alibi  gentium  quam  in  nostra 
llritannia  ullum  unquam  verbuin  do 
pronuntiatione  ilia  nova  ullave  men- 
tio  aut  significatio  turn  fait,  novam 
pronuntiationem  alibi  in  usu  nou 
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chap.  The  testimony  of  Ascham  undoubtedly  implies  that  the 
history 'onhe  chancellor's  decree  met  with  a certain  compliance, — at  least 
at  the  public  lectures.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  submission 
of  the  university  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  in  the 
following  year  Gardiner  found  it  necessary  emphatically  to 
repeat  his  prohibition,  declaring  that  he  would  not  submit 
to  be  ‘deluded  and  contempned V In  1545  we  find  him 
complaining  that  his  decree,  which  he  affirms  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  whole  body,  had  been  set  aside  with 
impunity*;  while  in  1554,  when  his  authority  had  acquired 
fresh  terrors  with  the  Catholic  reaction,  he  proceeded  to 
enforce  his  determination  by  vigorous  dealings  with  the 
recalcitrants9.  But  in  a few  years  more  the  force  of  reason 
had  prevailed,  and  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  was  generally 
adopted  in  England,  until  in  turn  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  method  which  now  prevails4.  Its  adoption  on  the 
Continent  was  somewhat  later5,  but  the  treatises  of  Mekerch, 
Beza,  Ceratinus,  and  Henry  Stephens  familiarized  scholars 
with  the  arguments  in  its  favour  and  gradually  obtained  for 
it  an  almost  equally  general  acceptance.  The  real  service 
rendered  by  Smith  in  bringing  about  this  important  reform 


» 


fuisse  quam  in  Britannia  certo  scire 
licet.’  de  Pronunt.  (ed.  1574),  p.  3. 

1 Cooper,  Annals , i 406.  Coelius, 
the  editor  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Clieke  and  Gardiner,  denies 
that  the  former  in  any  way  submitted : 
‘Haud  tamen  ejns  potentia  territus, 
Checus  rectissimo  studio  susceptam 
causam  sibi  esse  deserendam  duxit, 
sed  fortitrr  in  ea  persistendum;  iilud 
cogitans,  nihil  esse  veritate  poten- 
tius.’  de  Pronunt.  a 5. 

8 Cooper,  Annals , i 426. 

3 Ibid,  n 92. 

* The  precise  differences  between 
the  Beuchlinian,  the  Erasmian,  and 
the  modern  English  methods  are  con- 
cisely described  in  a paper  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  \V.  G.  Clark,  in  the 
Journal  of  Philology , i 98-108.  He 
observes  (p.  100)  that  long  before  the 
time  at  which  Strype  wrote  (1721)  the 
English  pronunciation  had  super-  • 
seded  both  the  Erasmian  and  the 
Beuchlinian  in  this  country. 

6 Ascham,  writing  to  Cheke  (Nov.  I 


11,  1550),  states  that  he  has  just 
heard  Theodoric  Lauge  lecture  at 
Louvain,  and  that  the  lecturer  ‘se- 
quutuB  est  in  omni  nostram  pronun - 
tiationem.’  Epist.  233.  In  writing, 
however,  to  Edward  Baven.  in  the 
following  February,  he  qualifies  this 
statement  and  says  that  ‘the  reader, 
in  ot,  followed  our  pronunciation’ 
(English  Works,  p.  355).  As  regards 
the  Continent,  Mr  Clark  observes: 
‘The  change  was  the  more  easily 
made  since  in  all  countries  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonants  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  already 
employed  both  for  Latin  and  for  the 
vernacular  tongues,  while  the  Eras- 
mian pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
w'as  the  same  as  that  already  in  use 
in  France,  and  with  the  exception  of 
v,  with  that  used  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  England  alone  the  ano- 
malous pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  the  native  tongue  presented  an 
obstacle  which  did  not  exist  else- 
where.’ Journal  of  Philology,  i 102. 
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has  been  somewhat  unduly  lost  sight  of  by  posterity ; for  to  .chap,  i. 
Cheke,  in  conjunction  with  Erasmus,  the  merit  has  chiefly 
been  assigned1. 

That  Smith’s  popularity  had  been  in  no  way  diminished  statute  of 

_ , . . * \ J . . _/  . . 1544  for  the 

by  his  advocacy  of  the  new  pronunciation  of  Greek,  may  be  {v^r(*cfula* 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  election  to  the  vice-chancellor- 8tudtnta- 
ship  for  the  year  1543-4.  His  tenure  of  office  was  marked 
by  one  measure  of  more  than  ordinary  utility, — the  passing 
of  a statute  for  the  due  matriculation  and  registration  of 
students.  Before  this  time,  no  other  formality  had  been  , 
observed  save  that  of  an  oath  administered  to  all  students  : 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  by  the  head  of  the  college  or 
hall  to  which  they  belonged,  whereby  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  obey  the  authorities,  preserve  the  peace,  and  defend 
the  interests  of  the  university.  By  the  statute  of  1544,  the 
student  was  required  to  go  before  the  registrary  and  give 
in  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  tutor  and  that  of  his 
college,  to  pay  the  matriculation  fees*,  and  then,  if  of  mature 
age,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  following  effect: 

CTje  Chancellor  and  Yicechancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
so  far  forth  as  is  lawful  and  right,  and  according  to  the  rank  in  which 
I shall  be  as  long  as  I shall  dwell  in  this  republic , I will  courteously  obey. 

The  laws,  statutes , approved  customs  and  privileges  of  the  university,  as 
much  as  in  me  is,  I will  observe.  The  advancement  of  piety  and  good 
letters,  and  the  state,  honour,  and  dignity  of  this  university  I will  main- 
tain as  long  as  I live,  and  with  my  suffrage  and  counsel,  asked  and 
unasked,  will  defend. 

So  Ibrlp  me  ®otr  anil  tfje  ©ospcls  of  ®cU  \ 


1 Mekerch  (Haverkamp,  Sylloge 
Scriptorum,  etc.  p.  30)  mentions  Eras- 
mus and  Cheke  as  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  been  principally  guided  in  his 
researches.  So  again  Henry  Stephens 
writes:  ‘ Quidqu  id  D.  Erasmus,  quid- 
quid  Joannes  Checus  scripserunt  de 
hac  controversia  sonorum  literari- 
orurn,  primum  est  acceptum.’  Ibid. 
p.  391.  At  Paris,  the  eminent  Ramus 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  new  method,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Lambinus  (Ibid.  391- 
2).  Stephens,  who  wrote  his  treatise 
in  1578,  speaks  of  the  new  method  as 
already  prevalent  in  Gaul,  Britain, 


and  Flanders.  Ibid. 

i The  various  sums  payable,  ac- 
cording to  the  status  of  the  individual, 
are  enumerated  in  Cooper,  Annals,  i 
414. 

8 Ibid,  i 413-4.  Among  other 
good  results  from  this  measure  is  to 
be  noted  the  fact  that  it  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  Registers  at  the 
different  colleges  should  also  be  more 
systematically  kept.  The  Registers 
of  Admissious  at  St  John’s  College  all 
date  from  the  following  year,  viz. 
1545;  while  previously,  even  the  re- 
gister of  the  admissions  of  the  fellow's 
had  been  so  neglected  that  professor 
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chap,  i.  jn  the  year  1542,  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries  was 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  secular  education  in  the  university 
in  a somewhat  remarkable  manner.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  ‘cut  off,’  as  Fuller  describes  it,  ‘from  the  continent 
of  Cambridge,’  there  stood  an  ancient  house  known  as  Buck- 
ingham College,  its  name  having  been  derived  from  Henry 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  in  1483. 
The  foundation  of  the  house,  however,  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1428,  when  the  Benedictines  of  Croyland,  dissatisfied 
with  the  somewhat  shiftless  condition  of  those  members  of 
their  order  who  sought  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, erected  a separate  building  for  their  accommodation,  in 
which  monks  repairing  to  Cambridge  ‘ to  study  the  canon  law 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures’  might  reside  under  their  own  rule1. 
This  tenement  was  supplanted  about  half  a century  later  by 
a more  solid  structure,  the  gift  of  the  above  duke,  and 
bcckisgham  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Buckingham  College*.  Other 

College.  . # 0 0 _ 

a Bcncdic-  Benedictine  monasteries  built  additional  rooms3,  while  the 
tioo butopen  society  received  from  Edward  Stafford,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
cieriy  andlar  third  duke,  a considerable  endowment,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  foundation  of  the  college  as  a secular,  or  semi- 
secular society,  dates  from  this  period4.  But  in  the  year 
1521  the  chivalrous  Stafford  was  executed  on  the  charge 


Mayor,  in  his  endeavour  to  complete 
the  list  from  the  foundation,  describes 
his  information  as  derived  ‘from 
bonds,  required  by  statute  to  be 
given  at  admissioh  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  8,’  or  from  ' a broken,  im- 
perfect register  in  the  treasury,’  or 
from  ‘the  series  of  names,  as  they 
stand  upon  some' old  college  books, 
or  other  papers.’  Baker-Mayor,  p. 
284. 

1 Cooper,  Annate.  1 178-9,  227. 
For  some  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  following  account  I am  indebted 
to  entries  contained  in  a volume 

• known  as  the  ‘Old  Book,’  preserved 
in  the  custody  of  the  master  for  the 
time  being  of  Magdalene  College. 

2 4 Ei  ante  pancos  annos,  nullis 
datis  possessionibus,  ex  opere  late- 
ritio  initium  dedit  Henr.  Bucking- 
lmrniae  dux,  unde  Buckinghamiae 


Collegii  nomen  adinvenit.’  Caius, 
Hist.  Acad.  Cant.,  p.  77.  Cooper 
(Annate,  1 179,  n.  3)  appears  to  have 
overlooked  this  distinct  assertion  by 
Dr  Caius. 

3  ‘Nam  Eliense  monasterium 
unum  cubiculum,  alium  Waldense, 
3 Ramisense  monasterium  fabrica- 
runt.’  Caius,  Ibid.  p.  77. 

* It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  a 
sheet  contained  in  a copy  of  Caius’ 
de  Antiquitate  Cant,  presented  by 
John  Parker  (son  of  the  archbishop) 
to  James  I,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  the  arras 
of  the  different  colleges  are  emblazon- 
ed with  the  dates  of  their  respective 
foundations  superscribed,  the  dato 
assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Mag- 
dalen is  1519.  The  same  date  is 
given  by  Carter  in  his  History  of  the 
University. 
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of  high-treason,  and  the  endowment  of  the  college  along . chap.t.  ^ 
with  his  other  estates  was  confiscated  by  the  Crown1 * *.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  secular  element  in  the  college 
about  this  time  was  considerable.  Cranmer,  on  resigning 
his  fellowship  at  Jesus  College  after  his  first  marriage,  had 
supported  himself  by  giving  lectures  here  in  theology*; 
it  w*as  here  that  Sir  Robert  Rede,  the  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  the  university,  and  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas 
Audley  were  said  to  have  received  their  education8;  w'hile 
the  last  prior  of  the  house  was  Henry  Holbeach,  a Cambridge 
doctor  of  divinity  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln4.  It  is 
to  the  presence  of  this  secular  element  that  we  may  probably 
attribute  the  exemption  of  the  society  from  the  operation  of 
the  successive  acts  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
and  the  inclusion  of  its  name  with  the  names  of  the  other 
Cambridge  colleges  which,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Injunctions  of  1535,  were  required  to  maintain  ‘two 
daily  public  lectures,  one  of  Greek  the  other  of  Latin5 * *.’ 

The  loss  of  the  endowment  received  from  Edward  Stafford 
was  now  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the  fees  formerly  paid  by 
students  from  the  monasteries,  and  the  financial  state  of  the 
college  was  such  as  to  threaten  its  speedy  dissolution.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  Baker,  the 
house  was  ‘restored8’  by  the  intervention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Audley. 

Among  those  who  had  urged  on  the  overthrow  of  the  sir  Thomas 
religious  houses  none  had  taken  a more  active  part  in  the  £ wsj 
work  or  had  shared  more  largely  in  the  spoil  than  that 
eminent  statesman.  Endowed  with  consummate  tact  and 
a commanding  presence,  he  had  achieved  no  ordinary  political 
success  and  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  a singular 
combination  of  talent,  audacity,  and  craft, — the  characteristics 


1 Carter  aava  the  foundation  had 

not  been  ‘perfected,’  and  that  the 

property  consequently  reverted  to  the 

Crown.  Hitt.  of  the  Unit .,  p.  290. 

1 ‘ Tho.  Cranmer  cum  a collegio  Jesu 

cessit  matrimonii  causa  fit  Praeloctor 

Theologiae  in  Coll.  Buckingham.’ 

Baker  MSS.,  xxi  167 ; Harleian,  7048. 


I am  unable  to  trace  Baker’s  autho- 
rity for  this  statement. 

8 Cooper,  Athenae,  i 20  and  80. 

* Ibid.  1 106. 

5 See  author’s  Hint,  of  tlte  Unit'., 
I 630. 

8 ‘renovatum.’  Baker  MSS.  vi 
111. 


M.  II. 


o 
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< hap,  t.  ^ of  one  who  in  the  language  of  Lloyd  ‘ was  well  seen  in  the 
flexures  and  windings  of  affairs  at  the  depths  whereof  other 
[Obtain,  heads  not  so  steady  turned  giddy1 * * * * * * 8.’  The  offices  of  speaker 
°f  the  House  of  Commons,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
the  realm  had  successively  rewarded  his  untiring  persever- 
ance and  real  services.  Among  the  first  to  profit  by  the 
plunder  of  the  monasteries,  he  was  also  one  of  those  who 
shared  in  its  fiual  distribution.  In  1535,  the  priory  of 
Aldgate  with  its  estates — ‘ the  first  cut/  as  Fuller  terms  it, 

* in  the  feast  of  abbey  lands’ — fell  to  his  share,  and  was 
followed  in  1536  by  the  bestowal  of  St  Botolph’s  Priory  at 
Colchester.  But  these  splendid  prizes  were  far  from  satis- 
fying his  cupidity*.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  been  a heavy 
loser  by  the  rebellion  in  the  North  and  again  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  fees  which  in  his  capacity  as  chancellor  he  had 
formerly  derived  from  the  monasteries.  When  accordingly 
the  wealthy  abbey  of  Walden,  with  its  large  estates,  was 
confiscated  he  begged  boldly  for  the  gift.  ‘In  the  besy 
world/  he  says,  in  a letter  to  Cromwell,  * I susteyned  damage 
and  injury  and  this  slial  restore  me  to  honeste  and  como- 
dyteV  His  representations  were  favourably  heard  by  Henry, 
and  in  1538,  Sir  Thomas,  as  possessor  of  the  property,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  lord  Audley  of 
Walden.  But  the  royal  munificence  was  not  yet  exhausted, 
and  in  1542  the  priory  of  Crutched  Friars  at  Colchester  and 
Tiltey  Abbey  completed  the  intriguing  statesman’s  magni- 


1 State  Worthies  (2nd  ed.),  p.  73. 
Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describes 
him  as  one  ‘whose  knowledge  was 
as  large  as  his  authority,  whose  wit 
was  equal  with  his  wisdom,  whose 
memory  was  strong  and  judgement 

solid.'  Ibid.  p.  72.  See  also  Fronde, 

Hist,  of  England,  i 248.  The  ‘Gray’s 
Inn  lawyer  ’ mentioned  by  the  same 
writer  as  making  a happy  rejoinder 
to  the  bishops’  appeal  to  ‘custom’ 

(p.  247)  was  Sir  Thomas  Audley. 

Mr  Froude  assigns  to  him  ‘a  middle 

place’  among  the  contending  interests 

at  court.  Ibid,  iv  207. 

8 Hist,  of  Audley  End,  by  Lord 


Braybrooke,  p.  12.  ‘Every  grant,* 
observes  the  noble  author,  ‘which 
Sir  Thomas  obtained  encouraged  him 
to  importune  the  king  for  further 
recompense.’  Ibid. 

8 ‘The  charges  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  occasion  cost  me  xj°.  markes 
and  above.’...* I have  lost  by  capa- 
cyteez  liberally  and  frely  granted  to 
relegeons  persones  of  all  the  howses 
suppressid,  of  very  ordinary  ffeez 
nnexid  to  my  office  above  a M11,  and 
have  it  no  recompens  for  it.’  Letters 
relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 
Monasteries,  p.  242. 
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ficent  reward.  If  ever  the  hope  that  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  might  prove  the  gain  of  the  universities  was  to 
he  in  some  measure  realised,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  no  courtier  from  whose  aggrandizement  the  latter  bodies 
had  a better  right  to  look  for  some  advantage  than  the 
newly-created  lord  of  Walden.  He  was  moreover,  when  his 
years  were  estimated  by  the  average  of  life  in  those  days, 
already  an  old  man.  He  had  no  male  heir ; and  the  Cam 
itself,  as  it  stole  onward  through  the  abbey  grounds  at 
Walden,  might  serve  to  remind  him  of  those  ancient  and 
impoverished  foundations  which  rose  on  its  banks  in  its 
remoter  course,  and  in  behalf  of  which  his  powerful  influence 
had  more  than  once  been  exerted1.  We  have  no  record  of 
any  specific  appeal  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  w>as  fully 
informed  of  the  straitened  condition  of  the  university  and 
of  the  existing  desire  for  more  colleges,  and  in  the  year 
1542  we  find  him  applying  for  the  royal  licence  to  change 
the  name  of  Buckingham  College  to  that  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  and  subsequently  reconstituting  the  society  as  a 
college  of  the  university  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
master  and  eight  fellows. 

Although  however  the  college  was  reconstituted  in  1542 
and  its  charter  granted  by  Henry, 1 3 Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  et 
Hiberniae  supremum  caput/  it  devolved  on  the  executors  of 
the  founder  (who  died  in  April,  1544)  to  draw  up  the  statutes, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1554,  that 
these  received  the  sanction  of  Philip  and  Mary — * Dei  gratia 
Regis  et  Reginae  AngliaeV  The  executors  were  Elizabeth 
lady  Audley  (the  widow),  Edward  lord  North,  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  knight,  and  Edmund  Martin  and  Thomas  Barber 
esquires’.  Of  these,  two  at  least  wrere  staunch  Catholics4, 


CHAP.  T. 


Charter  of 
foundation  of 
Maodalbkk 
Co  large: 
Apr.  3,  1542. 


Early 
statutes  of 
the  founda- 
tion, given 
Fob.  1C, 
1653-4. 


1 In  the  Epistolae  Academiae  (i 
184)  there  is  a letter  thanking  him 
for  his  assistance  in  procuring  for 
the  university  the  remission  of  the 
payment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths 
(see  supra , p.  12). 

5 Documents , in  346. 

3 In  Documents  and  also  in  Cooper 

(v  258)  the  last  two  names  are  trans- 
posed, but  in  the  original  statutes, 


which  by  the  courtesy  of  the  present 
master  of  Magdalene  I have  been 
permitted  to  examine,  the  order  is  as 
I have  given  it.  These  statutes,  be- 
sides other  features  of  interest,  are 
noticeable  for  having  the  names  of 
each  of  the  executors  inscribed  in 
full  at  the  foot  of  every  folio. 

4 Lord  North  was  one  of  the 
Commission  for  the  suppression  of 

5—2 
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and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  date  at  which  the 
statutes  were  drawn  up,  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  founder’s  designs,  the  display  of  any  decided 
preference  for  the  ‘ new  learning’  would  probably  have  proved 
subversive  of  the  whole  scheme.  In  marked  contrast  there- 
fore to  the  statutes  of  Christ’s  College  and  St  John’s,  the 
original  code  of  Magdalene  College  is  noticeable  chiefly  for 
what  may  be  termed  its  more  domestic  character,  and  the 
evident  design  of  the  founder  and  his  executors  that  the 
society  shall  be  permanently  to  a great  extent  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  heirs, — the  successive  owners  of  Audley  End. 
They  are  to  possess  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the  master 
of  the  college,  while  the  whole  tenour  of  the  statutes  is 
carefully  directed  towards  maintaining  intact  the  master’s 
authority.  As  regards  the  head  himself,  it  is  required  that 
at  the  time  of  succeeding  to  the  office  he  shall  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age1,  ‘a  promoter  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
sound  learning,’  and  that  if  not  in  holy  orders  he  shall  forth- 
with take  the  necessary  steps  for  admission  to  the  same. 
No  statute  recognises  the  contingency  of  his  suspension  or 
removal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself  is  invested 
with  full  power  to  eject  from  the  college  (‘  sine  ulla  mora 
aut  appellatione ’)  any  of  the  fellows  who  may  resist  or  re- 
fuse to  obey  his  authority2.  The  stipend  originally  attached 
to  the  office  was  liberal,  being,  after  that  of  the  provost  of 
King’s  and  that  of  the  master  of  St  John’s,  the  largest  de- 
rived from  a similar  position  among  all  the  other  foundations 
then  existing  in  the  university.  No  clause  requires  that  he 
shall  be  resident,  a fact  which  is  partially  explained  by  the 
provision  made,  notwithstanding  the  limited  numbers  of  the 
society,  for  the  appointment  of  a president.  This  officer  is 
required  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over  the  whole 


heresy,  8 Feb.  1556-7  (Cooper, 
Athenae,  l 232).  On  Sir  Thomas 
Pope's  well-known  Catholic  sympa- 
thies it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell. 

1 * Sit  praeterea  annos  triginta 
nalos  aut  circiter this  somewhat 
singular  expression  has  I believe  been 
construed,  in  one  instance,  into  li- 


berty to  appoint  a master  of  the  age 
of  twenty-seven. 

2 Documents,  m 348. 

8 ‘Collegii  praefectus  pro  unius 
mini  commeatu  quinquaginta  duos 
solidos,  pro  stipendio  quinque  libras 
et  octo  solidos  kabebit.’  Document t, 
m 357.  Cf.  Cooper,  Annals,  i 431-8. 
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body,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  statutes,  attendance  . rTI ap.  t.  ^ 
at  chapel,  and  attention  to  study. 

In  elections  to  fellowships  it  is  directed  that  no  heir  to 
property  shall  be  eligible,  and  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  clurk- 
who  are  * docti  et  pauperes’  and  intending  to  devote  them- 
selves to  theological  studies.  Those  not  in  priest’s  orders  ‘ 

•within  three  years  from  their  election,  are  to  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  master,  to  forfeit  their  fellowships. 

Besides  the  fellows  there  is  to  be  a ' bibliothista’  or  chapel 
clerk,  who  is  to  assist  the  officiating  priest  at  divine  worship1 *. 

It  is  directed  that  every  fortnight  there  shall  be  dispu-  Disputations 
tations  and  ‘problems’  in  the  college  chapel  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  seven,  at  which  the  president,  the  fellows 
and  pensioners  are  all  required  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part.  There  are  also  to  be  daily  lectures  in  hall 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  but  the  detailed 


directions  with  respect  to  subjects  which  we  find  in  the  , 
statutes  of  Christ’s  College  and  St  John’s  are  altogether 
wanting*. 

It  was  originally  designed,  as  already  stated,  that  in  con-  Theendow- 
formity  with  the  charter  of  foundation  the  college  should  insufficient 

J > ° . . for  Dio 

support  a master  and  eight  fellows3,  no  restriction  being  im-  enKiioU 
posed  with  respect  to  counties  or  place  of  birth.  But  the  d^ST,ly 
executors,  on  proceeding  to  draw  up  the  statutes,  found  the 
revenues  so  far  inadequate  that  they  reduced  the  number 
to  six,  while  in  contemplation  of  any  difficulty  being  subse- 
quently experienced  in  maintaining  even  this  limited  number  . 
the  society  was  empowered  to  suspend  for  a time  elections  to 
fellowships  which  might  fall  vacant4.  It  was  afterwards  found 
necessary  so  far  to  exercise  the  discretion  thus  conferred  that 
the  number  of  foundation  fellows  was  further  reduced  to 
four , and  we  hence  find  that  this  last  number  is  that  which  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  provided  for  by  the  original  foundation 


1 Documents,  in  348-9. 

5 Ibid,  m 350-1. 

* Ibid,  in  341. 

4 ‘Praefectus  et  socii  sint  septem 
numero....Si  tamen  contigerit  colle- 
gium in  tantam  decidere  inopiam  ut 
inde  namerus  bio  praescriptus  ali 


non  potest ; turn  fundatrici  dum  vivit 
et  post  ejns  mortem  magistro  et  ma- 
jori  parti  sociorum  licebit  sodalitia 
tunc  temporis  vacua  in  usum  col- 
legii  ad  tempus  convertere.’  Ibid. 
in  349. 
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Bequest  of 

Hugh 

Dennis. 


Bequests 
of  John 
Hpendluffe 
and  Sir 
Christopher 
Wray. 


of  Sir  Thomas  Audley1 * *.  Before  his  decease,  however,  we 
find  in  the  year  1543  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
resulting  in  another  gain  to  the  college.  A fund  had  been 
bequeathed  some  years  before,  by  one  Hugh  Dennis,  to  the 
priory  of  Shene  ‘for  the  finding  of  two  priests  to  pray  for 
ever  for  his  soule  and  divirs  other  soules  mentioned  in  his 
will*.’  But  as  the  priory  had  been  dissolved  these  conditions 
could  no  longer  be  fulfilled,  and  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Dennis 
accordingly  obtained  permission  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
commute  the  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  directions 
of  the  will  for  an  arrangement  whereby  it  was  agreed  that 
there  4 * * * should  be  given  to  St  Mary  Magdalene  College  in 
Cambridge  for  ever  a yearly  pension  of  £20  in  money 
issuing  out  of  his  manor  in  Burleigh,  whereof  20  nobles  to 
be  to  the  use  of  the  college  for  ever,  and  the  other  20  markes 
pension  to  be  paid  yearly  to  2 such  fellowes  as  the  king  shall 
nominate,  which  2 fellows  shall  pray  for  the  soules  of  King 
Henry  the  7th  and  King  Henry  8 and  for  the  soules  of  Hugh 
Dennis  and  his  wife  and  for  all  other  soules  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  the  sayd  Hugh  Dennis8.’ 

In  addition  to  these  two  ‘king’s  fellows,’  as  they  were 
termed4,  John  Spendluffe,  of  Farlsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire, 
gave  in  1584  lands  ‘to  the  value  of  £30  and  upwards’ for 
the  maintenance  of  one  fellow  and  two  scholars;  and  in 
1587  two  fellowships  were  founded  by  Sir  Christopher  Wray. 
Other  bequests  for  a like  purpose  were  made,  until,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships amounted  to  16  and  the  scholarships  to  31. 


1 Cooper,  Annals , i 401.  Baker 

(MSS.  iv  120)  says,  ‘Lord  Audley’s 
foundation  consisted  of  four  fellow- 
ships and  six  scholarships;’  in  MSS. 
vi  111,  he  says  however  that  Sir 
T.  Audley  ' ordinavit  unum  Magis- 
trum  et  octo  Socios.’  Dr  Caius, 
■writing  in  1574,  says  ‘Fundatio  ad- 

mittit  unum  magistrum  et  8 socios, 
sed  ex  praediolo  ne  sufticit  quidem 

quod  alat  quinque,  poterit  tameu  cum 

placuerit  bonis  viris.’  Hist.  Acad. 

Cant.  p.  78. 

s ‘Old  Book’  of  Magdalene  Col- 

lege Lodge,  p.  43. 


3 Ibid. 

4 But  not,  it  will  be  observed,  of 
royal  foundation.  In  the  year  1634 
Charles  i instituted  enquiry  in  the 
belief  that  the  latter  was  the  case 
and  that  these  two  fellowships  were 
‘in  his  owne  absolute  power  to  dis- 
pose of.’  The  society  returned  reply 
that  the  fellowships  had  been  founded 
by  ‘one  Hugh  Dennis,  Esq.,  the 
nomination  only  being  with  the  king, 
and  that  both  fellowships  were  at 
that  time  filled.’  ‘Old  Book,’  p. 
117. 
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It  remains  to  observe  that  although  early  in  the  reign  „ chap,  r. 
of  Elizabeth,  before  that  is  to  say  the  year  1564,  many  Alteration* 
alterations  and  additions,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  introduced 

into  the 

importance1 * * * * * *,  had  been  introduced  into  the  original  statutes,  Jjjgj ln 
the  directions  with  respect  to  the  master’s  authority  were  SLS!Si.of 
repeated  only  with  greater  fulness  and  force8, — a feature 
which  would  appear  satisfactorily  to  prove  that  the  special 
and  peculiar  powers  attached  to  the  mastership  of  this 
foundation  have  throughout  been  regarded  as  in  conformity 
with  the  design  of  the  founder. 


It  is  about  this  time  that  we  begin  to  find  the  interference 

o or  the  Crown 

of  the  Crown  with  elections  to  the  masterships  of  colleges,  as 
seen  in  the  appointments  of  Dr  Day  and  Dr  Taylor  at  St 
John’s,  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
however  indefensible  in  principle,  it  admits  of  no  question 
that  this  undue  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  some- 
times attended  with  beneficial  results.  At  a time  when  party 
spirit  ran  high,  a conflict  within  college  walls  was  often  thus 
averted,  which  would  otherwise  have  given  birth  to  bitter 
and  long-enduring  dissension  in  the  society.  Certainly  no 


1 ‘In  as  macho  therefore  as  the 

Raid  statutes  are  allredye  appointid 
pernsid  and  also  correotid  by  sache 
jadgmente  as  the  said  Executours 
and  I (whom  it  pleasid  God  to  ap- 
points for  the  time  beinge  and  my 
children  hearafter  as  proper  heires 
unto  the  sayd  L.  Awdeleye)  have 

thought  meet  and  conveniente  * etc. 

Letter  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  (the 

son-in-law  of  the  founder)  to  the 

via* ter  and  fellows,  Jan.  24,  15B4. 
Documents , in  344-5.  These  addi- 

tions or  alterations  (for  in  some  in- 

stances the  words  are  inserted  over 
an  erasure)  illustrate  the  transition 
from  the  Marian  to  the  Elizabethan 
era;  e.g.  we  find  in  the  statute  de 
qualitate  Magistri,  over  an  erasure, 
* aut  coelibem  aut  maritatum  esse  pro 
suo  arbitrio  permittimus’  (see  Docu- 
ments, in  348) ; while  in  that  de  Elec - 
tione  Sociorum,  a distinct  paragraph 
(covering  an  extensive  erasure)  de- 
clares no  one  to  be  eligible  ‘qui  Regis 


auctoritatem  post  Christum  supremum 
ex  conscientia  non  agnoverit,  qui  ca- 
non icas  Scripturas  Patribus  ac  Con- 
ciliis  humanis  omnibus  non  ante- 
posuerit’  (Original  copy  of  Statutes). 

3 The  principal  additions  which 
point  to  an  extension  of  the  master’s 
prerogative  (1)  enjoin  that  any  fellow 
who  shall  disobey  or  resist  his  au- 
thority shall  forthwith  be  expelled  by 
him ; (2)  vest  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident in  his  hands;  (3)  permit  the 
time  of  the  election  to  fellowships  to 
be  altered  at  his  pleasure;  (4)  forbid 
that  any  fellow  shall  hold  a benefice 
without  his  special  consent;  (5)  allow 
votes  to  be  promised  before  the  time 
of  elections  to  fellowships,  if  he  so 
will ; (6)  give  him,  in  addition  to  tiro 
votes  on  every  occasion,  the  casting 
vote  whenever  the  votes  are  equal; 
(7)  place  in  his  hands  the  supervision 
and  arrangement  of  the  exercises  and 
disputations.  Documents,  in  348- 
50. 
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chap,  i.  happier  instance  can  be  cited  than  that  whereby  in  1544  the 
fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
nr  Parker  election  of  Dr  Parker  as  their  head.  His  able  administra- 
tffeCrwni  tion  of  Stoke  College  constituted  one  of  his  chief  recommenda- 
wastership  tions,  while  the  impending  dissolution  of  that  college  was  in 

of  Corpm  ’ r . ° . . ° 

itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  claims  to  other  prefer- 
Dec  1544  ment1 * *.  The  royal  letter  to  the  fellows  describes  him  as  * a 
man,  as  wel  for  his  approved  learning,  wisedom,  and  honestie, 
as  for  his  singuler  grace  and  industrie  in  bringing  upp  youth 
in  vertue  and  learning,  so  apte  for  the  exercise  of  the  said 
roome,  as  is  thought  very  harde  to  finde  the  like  for  al  respects 
and  purposes’.* 

His  eiection  The  election  to  the  mastership  took  place  in  December, 
Sh?n<25J»n  an(^  011  Sunday,  the  25th  of  the  following  January,  ‘at  iii  of 
1W5-  the  clock/  Parker  was  elected  to  the  vice-chancellorship  in 
succession  to  Smith.  The  election  was  carried  by  a trium- 
phant majority,  and  John  Mere,  the  registrary,  ‘a  hearty 
lover’  of  the  university8,  in  communicating  the  result  to 
Parker  at  Norwich,  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  states  that  it  was  4 5 * a very  great  house,’  the  number 
of  regents  being  ninety-eight,  and  of  this  number  the  voting 
papers  shew  that  seventy-nine  votes  were  given  for  Parker, 
five  for  Ridley,  eight  for  Standish,  and  six  for  Atkinson4. 
It  was  probably  felt  that  at  this  juncture  the  appointment 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  importance ; and  we  find,  indeed, 
that  all  Parker’s  discretion  and  tact  were  needed  in  connexion 
with  an  occurrence  which  soon  after  placed  him  in  a position 
of  some  difficulty  between  contending  parties. 

College  plays.  The  acting  of  plays  was  a form  of  amusement  which  had 

I long  divided  opinion  in  the  universities.  At  Paris  we  find 
the  austere  Gerson  interdicting  their  performance  and  stigma- 
tising such  recreations  as  ‘ludi  stultorum;’  at  Cambridge, 
however,  they  were  at  this  time  a practice  recognised  by  the 


1 Parker’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

college  only  postponed  tho  evil  day, 

and  it  was  eventually  dissolved  in  1547. 

Strype,  Life  of  Parker , bk.  i.  c.  6. 

5 Ibid.  Append.,  No.  v.;  Parker 

Correspondence,  p.  17. 


3 He  was  a King’s  man,  and  also 
filled  the  office  of  esquire- bedell. 
Cooper,  Athenae,  i 174;  Parker  Cor- 
respondence, p.  19 ; Masters,  Hist,  of 
Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Append,  no.  xxv. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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authorities  and  encouraged  by  statutory  enactments, — 
penalties  even  being  sometimes  imposed  on  those  who  refused 
to  bear  their  part1.  The  amusement  and  interest  which  they 
excited  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
frequently  the  medium  through  which  one  party  asserted  its 
own  views  and  satirized  those  of  its  opponents.  In  the 
Christmas  week  of  1536  the  performance  of  the  Plutus  of 
Aristophanes  at  St  John’s  College,  with  the  new  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, had  given  early  indication  of  the  coming  reform. 
But  the  favourite  weapon  with  the  Reformers  at  this  period, 
was  the  * mystery,’  or  religious  play,  a form  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment which  is  to  be  traced  in  England  as  far  back  as 
the  Norman  Conquest2.  Among  the  producers  of  this  litera- 
ture, Thomas  Kirch meyer  (or  Nao-Georgus)  holds  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a conspicuous  place.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Tubingen,  at  the  time  when  that  university  was  inspired 
by  the  presence  and  teaching  of  Camerarius,  and  his  attain- 
ments as  a Greek  and  Latin  scholar  were  of  a high  order. 
He  had  however  embraced  Calvinistic  views,  and  while  him- 
self a vigorous  assailant  of  the  Papacy  had  been  compelled 
in  turn  to  flee  by  Lutheran  intolerance.  He  appears  to  have 
conceived  also  an  admiration  for  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
his  published  translations  of  such  authors  as  Dion  Chrysos- 
tom, Epictetus,  and  Synesius,  shew  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  a school  of  thought  which  had,  in  those  days,  but  few 
followers  or  admirers.  But  it  was  by  his  dramatic  composi- 


CHAP.  i. 

Sanctioned 
and  en- 
couraged at 
this  period 
in  the 
colleges  at 
Cambridge. 


-v 


Thomas 
Kirchmcyer. 
b.  151L 
d.  1563, 


Uis  trans- 
lations and 
dramatic 
compositions. 


1 A statute  of  Queens’  College  of 

the  year  1546  directs  that  any  student 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  acting  of 
a comedy  or  tragedy  in  the  college, 
and  absenting  himself  from  the  per- 
formance contrary  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  President  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  society.  Fellows  and  scho- 
lars on  the  foundation,  not  being 
bachelors  of  theology,  are  to  be  fined, 
for  like  contumacy,  a sum  of  5s. : it 
is  also  directed  that  the  expense  in- 
curred in  getting  up  and  exhibiting 
a comedy  or  tragedy  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  President  from  the  common 
chest.  Baker  MSS.  xxxn  274-5.  By 
a later  form  of  this  statute  it  would 
appear  that  the  performances  were 


sometimes  private,  sometimes  open 
to  the  wholeuniversity  (Doct/menf*,  in 
54).  For  a clause  from  the  statutes 
of  Trinity  College  see  Wordsworth, 
University  Life , p.  188,  where  for 
4 1535  ’ read  1560.  Much  of  the  im- 
portance attached,  at  this  period,  to 
the  acting  of  plays  by  students,  may 
I think  be  attributed  to  the  precepts  of 
John  Sturm  of  Strassburg,  of  wdiom  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

2 Ward  (Prof.)  Hist,  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature , i 86.  Professor 
Ward  observes  that  ‘literary  termino- 
logy must  distinguish  between  the 
miracle- play  as  primarily  of  literary, 
and  the  mystery  as  primarily  of  re- 
ligious, i.o.  liturgical  origiu.’ 
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chap,  t.^  tions  that  Kirchmeyer  was  chiefly  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  a Latin  tragedy  which  he  published  in  1538,  under 
machhu.  bitle  of  Pammachius , acquired  an  almost  European  fame. 

It  is  an  unsparing  satire  of  the  abuses  and  crimes  of  the 
, Papacy.  Pammachius  is  an  imaginary  Pope,  a contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  who,  weary  of  the  simplicities  of  the 
V true  faith,  begins  to  hold  unhallowed  communication  with 

the  sophists, — of  whom  Porphyry,  by  a slight  anachronism, 
is  selected  as  a representative.  The  result  of  their  consulta- 
; tions  is  that  Pammachius  resolves  on  transferring  his  alle- 
giance from  Christ  to  Satan.  Christ  thereupon,  in  his  divine 
displeasure,  commands  that  Satan  shall  be  unloosed,  and  be 
permitted  for  a time  to  work  his  will  on  earth.  Pammachius 
and  Porphyry  straightway  offer  to  become  the  liegemen  of 
Satan  on  condition  that  the  former  receives  a portion  of  the 
new  kingdom.  This  being  granted,  Pammachius  expels  the 
imperial  Caesar  from  the  Church  and  deposes  him  from  his 
throne.  The  latter  subsequently  comes  to  terms  with  his 
conqueror,  but  it  is  upon  rigorous  conditions,  and  Satan  in 
his  exultation  at  the  pontiff’s  victory,  erects  a trophy.  At 
this  crisis  the  divine  permission  is  given  to  the  apostle  Paul 
and  to  Truth  to  revisit  earth,  and  a terrible  conflict  ensues, 
of  which  the  issue  is  still  undecided  when  the  drama 
closes*. 

it*  extensive  This  rude  caricature  of  papal  history,  as  seen  through 

popularity.  < r r 0 

Calvinist  spectacles,  is  also  made  the  vehicle  for  a series  of 
invectives  against  the  whole  body  of  Romish  ceremonies  and 
observances,  and  consequently  attained  to  considerable  popu- 
larity among  the  Reformers.  John  Bale,  the  author  of  the 
Scriptores  Britanniae,  deemed  it  worthy  of  translation.  It  is 
however  due  to  Kirchmeyer  to  admit  that  though  his  play 


1 In  the  collected  edition  of  his 
dramatic  compositions,  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1542,  from  whence  I 
have  derived  my  knowledge  of  the 
play,  there  is  prefixed  to  Pammachius 
a dedication  to  Cranmer,  wherein  the 
vices  of  the  papal  system  are  severely 
animadverted  upon.  Strype,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the 

I 


play,  very  inadequately  describes  it 
as  ‘ an  interlude,  wherein  the  popish 
manner  of  Lent  fastings  and  the  cere* 
monies  were  exposed’  (Life  of  Parker , 
bk.  i.  c.  5).  The  author  himself,  in 
the  ‘Prologue,’  much  more  nearly 
describes  the  scope  of  the  composition 
when  he  says,  ‘In  summa,  papatum 
suis  coloribus  depinximus.’ 
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abouuds  with  imputations  and  insinuations  of  all  kinds,  it . CHAP  T- 
never  descends  to  blasphemies  and  foul  scurrilities  such  as 
characterise  Bale’s  own  efforts  in  the  same  kind  of  composi- 
tion1. 

It  says  more  for  the  zeal  than  the  charity  of  the  mem-  niepiay 

J % ^ performed 

bers  of  Christ’s  College  that  they  selected  Pammachius  for 
a dramatic  performance  and  the  season  of  Lent  (1545)  for  £ 
its  production.  The  authorities  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
selection,  and  even  granted  a sum  of  nearly  twenty  nobles  for 
the  expenses  of  bringing  out  the  play,  although  before  it  was 
rehearsed  they  had  the  prudence  to  revise  the  text  and 
expunge  some  of  the  more  offensive  passages.  Gardiner,  who  Gardiner 

1 ® . r ’ Informed  of 

had  his  informants  m every  college,  soon  heard  of  what  had  th«  perform- 
taken  place,  his  intelligence  on  this  occasion  being  received  gjjjjj"* 
through  Cuthbert  Scott,  a young  fellow  of  Christ’s,  who  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary  was  rewarded  for  his  staunch 
Catholicism  by  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chester.  The 
chancellor  wras  at  this  time  probably  in  a more  than  usually 
suspicious  state  of  mind.  His  plot  for  the  overthrow  of 
Cranmer  had  just  been  signally  foiled;  Dr  London  had  recently 
died  a miserable  death  in  Fleet  Prison ; and  Parliament  had 
effectually  interposed  to  mitigate  the  action  of  the  Six 
Articles  Bill.  He  at  once  sent  down  peremptory  instructions  nu  remon- 

_ . mi  i . . strance  and 

to  Parker  to  report  on  the  whole  matter.  1 he  latter  insti-  enquiries, 
tuted  enquiries  the  result  of  which  was  to  vindicate  the 
performers  from  some  of  the  heavier  charges : it  was  clear 
that  the  performance  had  not  taken  place  without  due  sanc- 
tion, and  it  was  certain  that  the  play  itself  had  been  to  a 
certain  extent  expurgated.  No  one  who  was  present,  Parker 
said,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  had  professed  himself  in  any 
way  scandalised  by  what  he  had  heard*.  His  report  was  far 


1 See  particularly,  Bale’s  Come  dye 
concerning  thre  la  ices,  published  in 
the  same  year  as  Pammachius.  Bale 
had  been  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
but  was  at  this  time  in  exile  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Cooper,  Athenae,  i 226. 

* Lamb,  Cambridge  Document *,  I 
49.  It  cannot,  I think,  be  quite  by 


accident  that  Parker’s  reply  is  dated 
‘this  good  frydaye,’  but  the  early  Re- 
formers omitted  no  opportunity  of 
shewing  their  contempt  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Lent.  Bale,  in  his  Vo- 
cacyon  to  the  Dishoprick  of  Ossory , 
tells  us  that  his  ‘comedy  ’ of  John  the 
Jiaptist  and  his  ‘tragedy’  of  God's 
Promises  were  acted  by  the  youths 
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ciiap.t.  from  satisfying  Gardiner,  who  wrote  again,  requiring  that 
further  enquiry  should  be  made,  and  that  all  the  Heads  and 
doctors  of  the  different  faculties  should  assist  in  its  prosecu- 
tion. He  urged  that  if  some  passages  of  the  play  had  been 
omitted,  this  only  proved  more  clearly  the  deliberate  intent 
with  which  the  remainder  had  been  uttered.  He  affected  to 
look  upon  the  whole  matter  as  touching  upon  the  king’s 
authority  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  finally  warned  Cam- 
bridge not  to  abuse  her  ample  privileges,  with  respect  to 
which,  he  declared,  she  was  more  favoured  than  Oxford,  lest 
‘ther  opinion  sliulde  be  confermed  which  not  many  yeres 
past  have  laboured  to  prove  in  bokes  prynted  in  englyshe 
that  the  universities  be  the  corruption  of  the  realme1’. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  chancellor  derived  much  satis- 
faction from  the  report  of  the  assembled  Heads  and  doctors, 
nor  indeed  from  a perusal  of  the  expurgated  copy  of  Para - 
raachius  which  was  sent  for  his  inspection.  In  a third  letter 
he  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  whole  composition,  and  also 
his  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  uni- 
Action  of  versity  at  large.  His  missive  was  followed  up  by  a warning 
coundL  letter  from  the  Privy  Council, — designed  apparently  quite  as 
much  to  shield  Scott  from  the  consequences  of  his  unpopu- 
larity as  to  enforce  the  chancellor’s  mandate, — John  Crane, 
a junior  fellow  of  Christ’s  who  had  taken  a leading  part  in 
the  performance,  was  bound  over  to  appear  when  called  for, 
and  here  the  matter  would  seem  to  have  terminated2. 

Aetforth#  But  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  peace  of  the  univer- 
of  college*,  sity  was  again  disturbed  by  a far  more  important  event, — the 
passing  of  the  ‘Act  for  the  Dissolution  of  Colleges.’  The 
alarm  in  both  universities  now  rose  to  the  highest  point.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  courtiers  had  already  cast  longing 
eyes  on  the  landed  endowments  of  the  colleges,  and  that 
Henry  himself  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  their  greed 
and  importunity,  especially  when  their  claims  were  urged,  as 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  on  the  ground  of  distinguished 

upon  a Sunday  at  the  market  cross  1 Lamb,  Cambridge  Documents , p. 
of  Kilkenny.  See  Warton,  Hist,  of  51. 

English  Poetry , hi  78-0.  s Ibid.  pp.  54-57. 
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service  to  the  state1 *.  Not  a few  at  both  Cambridge  and  „ chap,  t.  ^ 
Oxford  began  to  predict  that  the  Leighs  and  the  Leightons 
would  shortly  again  be  seen  in  their  midst,  and  that  King’s 
College  and  Cardinal  College  would  ere  long  share  the  fate 
of  Glastonbury  and  the  Charterhouse.  It  was  at  this  junc-  aJSS7 
ture  that  the  advantage  of  possessing  such  representatives  of  ( 

their  interests  as  Cheke  and  Smith  was  forcibly  brought  J[,tJ.un,vwr‘ 
home  to  the  university.  Even  the  dullest  conservative,  who 
had  been  wont  to  look  upon  these  two  eminent  men  as  only 
fantastic  troublers  of  calm  waters,  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  genius  and  originality  had  their  uses  when  he  found 
them  potent  to  ward  off  the  hands  of  the  despoiler  from  his 
own  table,  his  fellowship,  or  his  prebend.  In  the  preceding 
year,  Cheke  had  been  called  away  from  Cambridge  to  act  as 
tutor  to  prince  Edward,  an  appointment,  as  Ascham  truly 
describes  it,  ‘full  of  hope,  com  forte,  and  solace  to  all  true 
hartes  of  Englande*.  ’ About  the  same  time,  Smith  received 
the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  queen’s  council.  The  duties 
of  his  office  do  not  appear  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  altogether  to  absent  himself  from  Cambridge,  and 
Walter  Haddon  in  the  same  year  describes  him  as  infusing 
life  and  animation  into  every  branch  of  academic  study,  and 
being  like  St  Paul  ‘all  things  to  all  men,’  in  order  that  all 
might  benefit  by  his  endeavours3 * * *.  He  was  however  fre- 
quently at  court,  and  appears  to  have  gained  considerable  • 
influence  over  both  the  invalid  and  irritable  monarch  and  his 


1 This,  according  to  Parker,  who 

was  present  when  the  words  were 

spoken,  was  Henry’s  only  excuse  for 

conduct  which  really  admitted  of  no 
justitication : — ‘that  he  could  not  but 

wryght  for  hys  servantes  and  others 

doyng  the  service  for  the  realme  in 
warys  and  other  affayres.’  Lamb, 

Ihcuments,  p.  60;  Cooper,  Annals,  i 
431.  Ascham  when  pleading  with 
the  Protector  Somerset  a year  or  two 
later,  on  behalf  of  St  John’s  College, 
skilfully  exposes  the  shallowness  of 
this  plea:  ‘Intelligimus  multos  pri- 
vates viros  ex  benignitate  regum  mag- 
nas  divitias  consequutos  esse.  Op- 
time factum,  hoc  modo  excitabuntur 


reliqui  ut  reipublicae  serviant.  Yerum 
si  utilitatem  quae  proficiscitur  ex 
plurimis  ingeniis  optime  institutis 
cum  uni  us  hominis  opera  compararo 
velis,  facile  cernes  quantum  nos  ho- 
neste  petere,  et  quantum  tu  juste 
tribuere,  non  nobis,  sed  reipublicae 
potius  debes.’  Epist.  p.  296. 

* Toxophilus  (fed.  Arber),  p.  78. 

8 ‘D.  Smithus  consent  inter  nos 
litteras  omnis  generis,  j\is  civile  do- 
cet,  ad  philosophiae  causas  accedit, 
medicos  etiam  ten  tat  novos  nostros, 
exemplo  D.  Pauli  fit  omnibus  omnia, 
fructumutafferat omnibus.’  Haddon, 
Epist.  p.  166. 
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new  consort,  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  Katharine  Parr. 
To  both  him  and  Cheke  the  university  now  addressed  an  im- 
passioned appeal  for  aid1 *,  while  at  the  same  time  a more 
formal  petition  was  placed  in  Smith’s  hands,  addressed  to  the 
queen,  soliciting  her  advocacy  of  their  interests  with  the 
king*.  The  evidence  is  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
was  to  Smith’s  exertions  that  Cambridge,  at  this  juncture, 
was  indebted  for  its  escape  from  imminent  peril.  A commis- 
sion could  not  indeed  be  altogether  averted,  but  he  dex- 
terously contrived,  under  the  plea  of  relieving  the  university 
from  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense,  that  it  should  not  be 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  an  enquiry  conducted  by  any  of  the 
court  officers,  but  that  the  proposed  task  of  reporting  on  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
expended,  should  be  confided  to  some  of  its  own  members 
whose  experience  and  character  would  afford  a guarantee  of 
their  efficiency  and  good  faith.  We  can  imagine  the  sense  of 
relief  which  must  have  been  experienced  throughout  the  uni- 
versity when  it  was  known  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
were  Parker,  Redman,  and  Mey,  men  with  respect  to  whom 
the  language  of  the  royal  commission,  describing  them  as 
of  ‘ notable  vertue,  lerning,  and  knowledge3,’  might  well  be 
recognised  as  conveying  no  empty  compliment. 

The  commission  wras  issued  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1545-6,  and  the  enquiry  of  the  commissioners  was  concluded 
before  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Its  result,  if  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  was  at  least  well  calculated  to  move  the 
compassion  of  the  intending  despoiler.  It  exhibited  fifteen 
distinct  foundations,  for  the  most  part  but  poorly  endowed, 
and  with  the  one  exception  of  the  new  college  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  embarrassed  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  revenues 
to  meet  their  ordinary  expenditure.  King’s  College  and 
St  John’s  alone  shewed  an  annual  income  of  more  than  £500; 
at  Peterhouse,  where  the  income  was  but  £138,  the  expendi- 
ture was  £50  in  excess ; Queens’  College  and  Michaelhouse 
wrere  the  only  foundations  which  could  furnish  a fairly  satis- 


1 Aacliam,  Epist.  223-4. 

3 Lamb,  Documents,  p.  58. 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  i 430  b. 
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factory  balance  sheet*.  Parker,  who  with  the  other  commis- . chap,  i. 

sioners  and  some  of  the  courtiers  was  present  at  Hampton  interview 

Court  when  Henry  perused  the  report,  has  left  on  record  in  XSIh"' 

his  own  handwriting  the  royal  comments  and  the  royal  deci-  km8' 

si  on.  As  the  king  glanced  down  the  parchment,  he  was  fain 

to  admit  that  he  ‘ thought  he  had  not  in  his  realme  so  many 

persons  so  honestly  maynteyned  in  lyvyng  bi  so  little  lond  t 

and  rent’.  When  he  enquired  the  reason  why  nearly  all 

the  colleges  seemed  involved  in  an  expenditure  so  much 

exceeding  their  revenue,  he  received  for  reply  that  * yt  rose 

partly  of  fynes  for  leases  and  indentures  of  the  fermours 

renewing  ther  leasys,  partly  of  wood  salysV  Thereupon  he 

significantly  observed  that  ‘ petye  it  wer  these  londes  shuld 

be  altered  to  make  them  worse/  ‘at  which  wordes/  says 

Parker,  ‘ som  wer  grieved  for  that  they  disapoynted  lupos 

quosdam  hiantes.  In  fine  we  sued  to  the  Kinges  Majestic  to 

be  so  gracious  lorde,  that  he  wolde  favour  us  in  the  contynu- 

ance  of  our  possessions  such  as  thei  were,  and  that  no  man 

by  his  grace’s  letters  shulde  require  to  permute  with  us  to 

gyve  us  worse/  Then  Henry  smiled  and  put  forward  the 

plea  to  which  we  have  already  referred, — of  the  necessity 

under  which  he  found  himself  of  rewarding  the  servants  of 

the  state.  But  he  added,  says  the  narrator,  that  ‘ he  wold 

put  us  to  our  choyce  wether  we  shulde  gratifie  them  or  no,  and 

bad  us  hold  our  owne,  for  aftyer  his  wryting  he  wolde  force 

us  no  furder.  With  which  wordes  we  were  wel  armyd  and 

so  departed  V 

The  averting  of  despoliation  had  not  been  the  only  result  Rnmoursof 

° r m ^ a ae**  college. 

of  Smith’s  eloquent  pleading  with  Katharine.  In  her  reply 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  i 431-8. 

2 This  sentence  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  Mr  Fronde’s  statement 
that,  in  anticipation  of  dissolution, 
the  lands  belonging  to  some  founda- 
tions ‘had  been  granted  away  in 
leases  upon  lives,  the  incumbents 
securing  their  personal  interests  by 
fines’  (Hist,  of  England , iv  193). 
In  the  visitation  of  Trinity  Hall  in 
1549,  it  was  found  that  the  society, 
in  alarm  at  the  proposed  amalgama- 
tion of  their  foundation  with  Clare 


Hall,  had  granted  ‘three  fraudulent 
leases’  to  ‘three  of  the  yong  feiowes.’ 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Ethvd.  vi,  vol.  vn. 
See  also  Cooper,  A nnals , ii  23.  Fuller 
implies  that  the  rentals  of  college 
lands,  Like  those  of  the  monasteries, 
had  not  been  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  general  rise  of  prices  at  this  pe- 
riod. Hist,  of  the  Univ.  (ed.  Prickett 
and  Wright),  p.  235. 

3  Lamb,  Documents , p.  60;  Par- 
ker Correspondence,  pp.  35-36. 
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v CI7AP- T- . to  the  university,  she  intimated  that  it  was  her  lord’s  desire 
rather  to  advance  learning  and  ‘ erecte  new  occasion  thereof, 

Feb.  20, 1546.  thaD  to  confound  those  your  ancyent  and  godly  instytu- 
tionsV — a vague  assurance,  indeed,  especially  when  proceed- 
ing from  royal  lips,  but  destined  in  this  instance  to  a splendid 
bun!-  realisation.  Before  two  months  had  elapsed,  the  long-coveted 

FandiaSi*.  buildings  of  the  Franciscans,  with  their  stately  church  and 
the  surrounding  cloisters,  were  seen  falling  before  the 
hammer  of  the  workman,  not  however  to  furnish  plunder  to 
the  courtier  but  to  serve  as  material  in  the  erection  of  a mag- 
x nificent  royal  college.  On  the  ground  adjacent  to  King’s 
Hall  and  Michaelhouse  foundations  were  dug  and  walls  begun 
to  rise,  the  commencement,  it  was  rumoured,  of  a more 
imposing  edifice  than  had  ever  before  graced  the  university*. 

Surrender*  A few  months  later  it  became  known,  that  the  master  and 

of  Michael- 

houw  and  fellows  of  Michaelhouse  and  the  master  and  scholars  of 

Ring  s Ilall : 

oct  29,  i54&  King’s  Han  had,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  been 
called  upon  to  surrender  their  respective  houses  into  the 
royal  hands.  At  the  same  time,  the  society  of  Gonville  Hall 
was  summoned  to  surrender  (in  return  for  an  annual  pension 
of  £3)  the  ancient  building  known  as  Fiswick’s  Hostel*, 
which  stood  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  proposed  site1 * 3 4. 


1 Lamb,  Documents,  p.  71 ; Strype, 

Memorials,  vol.  u.  pt.  i.  c.  1(5. 

3 ‘ A particular  Survaye  made  the 
20th  of  May,  anno  regni  Regis  Hen- 
rici  Octavi  88,  of  the  late  dissolved 
House  of  the  Grey  Freers  within  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  as  hereafter 
followeth,  that  is  to  say : The  Church 
and  Cloy  esters  with  all  other  the 
Houses  thereupon  bilded  bine  defaced 
and  taken  towards  the  bilding  of  the 
King’s  Majestie’s  New  College,  iu 
Cambridge,  and  therefore  valued. 

‘The  8oyle  whereof  with  the  Or- 
chard, Brewhouse,  Malthouse,  Mill- 
house,  and  Garden,  within  the  Wallis 
thereof  bine  yerely  worth  to  be  letten 
foure  Pounds  six  Shillings  and  eight 
Pence  sterling. 

‘Vis.  et  Exaruinat.  per  me  Ro. 
Chester,  Supervis.  Domini  Re- 
gis ibidem.’ 

Cole  MSS.  xlvi  228. 

‘June  30:  5th  of  Edward  vx. 


‘ “ At  the  Freres : 8 stooles  for  ma- 
sons to  he  we  stone  off;  a roofe  tymbre 
over  the  Hall  at  Freres,  lying  in  a 

store  house Three  sowes  of  lead, 

of  which  one  lieth  where  ye  Church 
stode,  etc.  ” This  shows  to  what  use 
the  Grey  Freyers  House  was  convert- 
ed, viz.  towards  the  building  of  Trinity 
College.’  Baker  MSS.  xxxni  137. 

3 Founded  in  1393  by  William  Fis- 
wick,  beadle  of  the  university, — the 
term  ‘Physick  Hostel’  being  a cor- 
ruption of  his  name.  Here  ‘yonng 
scholars  belonging  to  Gonvill  Hall 
were  first  instituted.’  Blomefield, 
A nnals  of  Gonville  and  Cain*  College 
in  Documents,  n 370;  see  also  ii 
353-4.  The  only  trace  (Mr  Aldis 
Wright  informs  me)  now  existing  of 
the  annual  pension  of  £3  is  a quit 
rent  of  10<i.  still  annually  paid  by 
Trinity  to  Caius  College. 

4 Hence  the  conceit  of  Fuller,  that 
Trinity  College  was  ‘so  called,  not 
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And  on  the  19th  of  December,  1546,  the  royal  letters  were  . CH*P  1 . 
granted  for  the  foundation  of  a college  of  literature,  the 
sciences,  philosophy,  good  arts,  and  sacred  theology ; consist- 
ing  of  one  master  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholars1,  to  be  called 
‘Trynitie  College,  within  the  towne  and  universitie  of 
Cambrydge,  of  Kynge  Henry  the  Eights  foundacionV 

No  Cambridge  foundation  and  probably  no  academic  double80 
institution  in  Europe  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  as  “f“ter*tion 
does  Trinity  College  of  the  change  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  ^53" 
modern  conception  of  education  and  learning.  It  rose  on  the  vij,“pwte' 
ruin  of  the  monasteries.  For  many  a long  year  after,  the 
Franciscan  precincts  exhibited  only  a wide  expanse  of  orchard 
ground,  whereon  a few  outbuildings  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  stately  structure  which  had  once  moved  the  admiration 
of  the  passer-by.  If  it  were  asked  to  what  uses  the  former 
fabric  had  been  converted,  men  pointed  to  where,  scarcely  a 
hundred  paces  distant,  a new  and  noble  college  met  the  view3. 

In  its  endowment  that  college  illustrated  yet  more  fully  the 
process  of  the  great  revolution,  an  illustration  which,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  may  still  be  traced  in  a somewhat 
remarkable  manner  in  the  extensive  church  patronage  pos- 
sessed by  this  society. 

It  is  a fact  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  these  Thi*  parti- 

. .....  . * cularlv  ob- 

times,  that,  in  the  gigantic  system  of  impropriations  which 
had  long  been  going  on,  the  monasteries  had  been  largely  SiSS**”* 
enriched  by  the  application  to  their  own  uses  of  the  great  palronagc- 


only  because  dedicated  to  God,  One 
in  three  persons,  but  also  because 
made  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  one 
of  Three  Colleges.’  Fuller-Prickett 
and  Wright,  p.  83. 

1 The  enumeration  as  given  in  the 
Charter  of  Dotation  (Documents,  m 
367)  does  not  distinguish  between 
fellows  and  scholars;  Baker  (MSS. 
xi  324)  conjectures  that  the  last  ten 
*at  least’  were  only  scholars.  ‘Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Richardson' 8 MS.  Re- 
gister,’ says  Dyer,  ‘there  were  also 
forty  grammar  scholars,  a school- 
master, and  an  usher.’  Privileges,  ii 
77. 

a Cooper,  Annals,  i 444. 


8 Fragments  of  very  fine  early 
Gothic  tracery  and  some  Norman 
mouldings  were  found  in  the  course 
of  a reparation  of  the  chapel  in  the 
present  century,  and  are  now  in  the 
Master’s  garden.  The  present  Master, 
to  whom  I am  much  indebted  for  cri- 
ticism of  the  above  account,  says,  ‘I 
have  no  doubt  they  came  from  the 
despoiled  “Freres,” — at  any  rate  the 
later  fragments’  (Letter  of  April  4, 
18801.  Mr  J.  Willis  Clark  informs 
me  tliat  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  although  the  chapel  was 
probably  begun  in  1554-55,  it  was 
probably  not  until  1557  that  the  work 
began  to  make  any  real  progress. 


M.  II. 
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chap,  i.  ^ tithes  paid  by  the  church  lands  which  formed  part  of  their 
endowment,  which  were  thus  often,  to  quote  the  expression 
of  Hallam,  ‘diverted  from  the  legitimate  object  of  maintain- 
ing the  incumbent  to  swell  the  pomp  of  some  remote  abbot1.’ 
In  no  case  do  these  tithes  appear  to  have  been  restored,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  the  Church  ; instead  of 
enriching  the  monastery,  they  were  simply  applied  to  enrich 
j the  Crown  or  the  courtier.  On  the  present  occasion  Trinity 
College  stood  in  the  position  of  the  courtier,  and  like  him 
seems  to  have  recognised  no  obligation  to  restore  the  great 
tithes  to  their  ancient  use ; nor  indeed,  it  must  in  justice  be 
added,  is  there  any  probability  that  such  a course  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  in  harmony  with  the  royal  founder’s 
design*.  But  even  in  the  general  corruption  then  prevalent, 
there  were  those  who  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
anomaly  involved  in  the  spectacle  of  a college  designed 
t mainly  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  deriving  its  chief 
revenues  from  the  impropriation  of  church  livings.  ‘ The 
\ fyrst  parte  of  reformation, ’ said  the  high-minded  Lever  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  ‘ is  to  restore  and  gene  agayne  all  suche  thynges 
as  have  bene  wrongfullye  taken  and  abused... .Why  dyd  God 
cause  the  abeyes  to  be  destroyed,  but  for  papystycall  abuses  ? 
And  why  shoulde  not  God  plage  the  vnyuersityes  and  bysliops 
kepynge  and  meddelynge  wyth  improperacions,  that  bee  the 
same  papysticall  anddeuilish  abuses*  V It  is  however  certain 
that  little  discretion  had  been  left  to  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  in  this  matter.  In  the  very  same  sermon, 
Lever  distinctly  implies  that  the  blame  of  these  impropria- 
tions rested  almost  solely  with  the  courtiers,  and  he  makes 
reference  to  some  daring  act  of  malversation  on  their  part 
whereby,  it  would  seem,  property  representing  ‘ many  hundred 
pounds  ’ of  the  royal  bounty  had  been  diverted  from  the  new 
foundation,  to  which,  in  consequence,  the  impropriate  tithes 


1 Const.  Hist,  of  England  (ed.  1869), 
1 77. 

* The  Charter  of  Dotation  expressly 
declares  that  the  master  and  fellows 
are  to  hold  the  estates  ‘adco  plene 
libere  et  integre  ac  in  tarn  amplis 


modo  et  forma  prout  ultimi  abbates, 

etc habuerunt.’  Documents , hi 

884-5. 

3 ‘A  sermon  preached  at  Paulea 
Crosse.’  Dec.  12,  1550.  Lever,  Ser- 
mons (ed.  Arber),  pp,  124-5. 
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offered  almost  the  only  remaining  source  of  revenue1.  It  is  . ciiap.  i. 
thus  that  in  the  long  list  of  livings  to  which  Trinity  College 
presents,  no  rectorial  living  appears  as  derived  from  monastic 
church  property*.  The  comparatively  few  rectories  to  which 
it  has  acquired  the  right  of  presentation,  were  either  derived 
through  Kings  Hall  or  Michaelhouse,  as  previously  appro- 
priated to  those  foundations,  or  else  were  bestowed  on  the 
society  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  Reformation3.  In  this 


1 ‘Was  it  not  a godly  and  charit- 
able prouysion  of  the  Kynge  to  geue 
vnto  the  vniuersity manye  hun- 

dred pounds  to  the  foundacyon  and 
ereccion  of  a newc  Colledge?  And 
was  it  not  a deuilishe  deuyse  of  you 
to  toume  all  thy 8 the  Kinges  boun- 
tnouse  liberalitye  into  improperacions 
of  benefices,  whyche  be  papysticall 
and  vnchary table  spoyles  of  most 
necessarye  prouysion  for  pore  pa- 
rishes?... He  that  setto  the  eares, 
shall  he  not  hearo  the  sorowfuli  com- 
playnt  of  pore  paryshes,  agaynst  you 
that  haue  by  improperacions  clene 
taken  awave  hospitalitye,  and  muche 
impared  the  due  huynges  of  Gods 
mynysters,  the  peoples  instructoures 
and  teachers?... He  that  fashioned 
the  eie,  doth  he  not  beholde  howe 
that  the  beste  landes  of  abbeyes,  col- 
leges and  chaunteries  be  in  youre 
handes,  and  euyll  improperacions  con- 
uryd  to  the  Kyng  and  to  the  univuer- 
sitiesand  hys hopes  landes?  ’ [?  ‘handes’J 
Ibid.  p.  124.  See,  for  an  able  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  question,  bishop 
Rennet’s  treatise,  On  the  Impropria- 
tion of  Vicarage*.  Burnet,  long 
afterwards,  spoke  of  this  grievance 
as  ‘the  great  scandal  of  our  English 
Reformation.’  ‘Our  fault,’ he  says, 
‘is,  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  restitution  was  not  made 
to  the  parish  priests  of  what  the  popes 
had  sacrilegiously  taken  from  them.’ 
Burnet-Pocock,  Preface  to  vol.  li,  p. 
15. 

* A comparison  of  the  church  pa- 
tronage of  Trinity  with  that  of  St 
John’s  will  at  once  suggest  the  very 
different  conditions  under  which  the 
respective  rights  of  these  two  colleges 
were  acquired.  The  Cambridge  Cal- 
endar gives  the  former  as  comprising 
tixty-jxve  livings,  of  which  only  ten 


are  rectories;  the  lntter  as  comprising 
fifty-one  livings,  of  which  the  rectories 
are  thirty-eight.  A complete  enu- 
meration of  the  rectories,  churches 
and  advowsons  bestowed  on  Trinity 
College  by  Henry  vm  will  be  found 
in  Cooper,  Annals  i 445-451.  In  the 
college  statutes  of  1560  an  endeavour 
was  made  in  some  measure  to  com- 
pensate the  despoiled  parishes  by 
providing  that  students  born  in  these 
localities  should  have  the  preference, 
ceteris  paribus , in  elections  to  fellow- 
ships, see  infra,  p.  142. 

3 Thus  the  advowson  of  Fakenham 
was  given  by  Edward  m to  King’s 
Hall,  12  Edw.  3;  that  of  Orwell  was 
bought  by  Michaelhouse.  Hervey  de 
Stanton  (see  vol.  i 234)  bought  the 
perpetual  advowson  of  Cheadle;  that 
of  Grundisburgh  was  purchased  by 
Michaelhouse.  Reepham  was  ac- 
quired by  exchange  for  the  advowson 
of  North  Runcton,  which  was  given 
to  the  college  in  1623,  by  Thomas 
Hope,  rector.  The  advowson  of  Dick- 
leburgh  was  given  to  the  college  in 
1681  by  Dr  George  Ckamberlayne. 
A third  turn  of  the  advowson  of  Guis- 
ley  was  given  to  the  college  in  1667 
by  Sir  Thomas  Strickland.  Gilling 
was  bequeathed  by  Mr  Pigott,  the 
rector,  who  died  in  1812.  The  ad- 
vowson of  Loughton  was  given  in 
1678  by  Francis  Crane.  That  of 
Papworth  Everard  was  given  by  Dr 
Duport  in  1674.  In  the  cases  of  En- 
field and  Shudy  Camps,  the  great 
tithes  had  already  been  impropriated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Audley  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Darcy  before  the  king  acquired 
them  and  gave  them  to  the  college. 

As  regards  the  impropriations  re- 
tained by  the  college,  Mr  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  the  bursar  (to  whose  courtesy 
the  author  has  been  indebted  for 
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niAP.i.  nmnner  however  the  revemie  of  the  college,  derived  mainly 
from  what  had  originally  been  the  revenue  of  the  Church, 
was  brought  to  a magnificent  total  which  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  foundation  in  the  university1. 

The  spirit,  so  alien  from  that  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism, 

; which  characterises  the  whole  conception  of  the  new  society, 
found  expression  even  in  the  royal  charter,  wherein  the  illus- 
J.  trious  founder  is  described  as  one  * divinely  appointed  for  the 

purposo  of  bringing  the  pure  truth  of  Christianity  into  the 
realm  and  repelling  the  nefarious  and  enormous  abuses  of  the 
Roman  papacy3/ 

No  oxford  It  is  a fact  which  Cambridge  may  regard  with  just  pride, 
foundation,  that  although  Wolsey  at  the  foundation  of  Cardinal  College 
deemed  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  society  that  it  should  be 
largely  composed  of  Cambridge  men,  not  a single  Oxford 
name  appears  on  the  list  of  the  original  foundation  of  Trinity. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  a fact  which  Trinity  can  admit  with- 
out humiliation,  that,  with  the  design  that  the  college  should 
from  the  first  include  a due  proportion  of  the  best  talent  of 
the  university,  not  a few  of  its  first  members  were  from 
rvbtof  St  John’s8.  To  St  John’s,  Trinity  was  indebted  not  only  for 

strjohu-2  its  first  three  masters,  but  also  for  three  of  the  best  Greek 

scholars  then  to  be  found  in  Cambridge, — Nicholas  Carr, 
who  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  Regius  pro- 
fessorship; Robert  Pember,  who  was  forthwith  installed  as 
first  Greek  reader  in  the  college  ; and  John  Dee,  who  appears 
to  have  acted  as  assistant  Greek  reader,  but  who  is  better 
known  to  posterity  by  his  able  reform  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
Among  other  noteworthy  names  are  those  of  William  Glynn 


some  of  the  foregoing  particulars), 
writes:  ‘I  think  this  explains  how  it 
is  that  such  a large  proportion  of  our 
property  (over  £3.), 000  a year)  is  in 
Tithe  Rent  Charge.  We  are,  I be- 
lieve, much  larger  holders  of  tithe 
thau  any  other  college,  and  so  far 
have  suffered  from  the  malversation 
of  the  courtiers.  The  property  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  as  it  was  when 
it  came  to  us  at  the  foundation  of  the 
college.’  (Letter  of  Feb.  9,  1880.) 

1 The  total  revenues  amounted  to 


£1678.  3$.  9i<7.,  liable  to  certain  de- 
ductions amounting  to  £38.  3«.  9 ^d. 

8 Documents , m 365. 

3 ‘Yea,  S.  Johnes  did  then  so  florish, 
as  Trinitie College,  that  princely  house 
now,  at  the  first  erection  was  but  co- 
Ionia  deducta  out  of  8.  Johnes,  not 
onelie  for  their  master,  fellowes,  and 
scholers,  but  also,  which  is  more,  for 
their  whole  both  order  of  learning 
and  discipline  of  raaners.*  Ascham, 
Scholemastcr , p.  162. 
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of  Queens’,  the  lady  Margaret  professor;  John  Young,  of . 011  Ap- T- 
St  John’s,  the  ablest  of  Bucer’s  opponents  and  afterwards 
master  of  Pembroke ; and  Ottiwell  Holinshed,  a cousin  of 
the  historian.  To  John  Redman,  who  for  the  preceding  four  The  first 
years  had  held  the  mastership  of  King’s  Hall,  was  assigned  thu  coUe«& 
the  honour  of  presiding  over  the  new  society.  Any  claim 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  former  office  probably 
appeared  slight  when  compared  to  that  which  could  be  urged 
from  his  acknowledged  personal  merits, — his  genuine  yet  judi- 
cious sympathy  with  the  new  school  of  learning,  his  extensive 
attainments,  and  his  dignity  and  weight  of  character.  The 
selection  was  eminently  happy ; and  for  six  years — years  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty  and  disquiet, — he  continued  to  rule  the 
college,  winning,  according  to  high  testimony,  the  regard  of 
many  and  the  respect  of  all1. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  beyond  question,  that  the  great  sentiments 
majority  of  those  who  wrere  thus  summoned  to  form  and  th0  **«*>”»: 
guide  the  new  society,  were  among  the  most  learned  and  en-  fj^uon. 
lightened  members  of  the  university  of  that  time,  and  also 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Something 
of  triumph  and  much  of  hope  were  doubtless  the  predomi- 
nant feelings  with  which  they  entered  upon  their  fresh  cares 
and  responsibilities ; while  both  to  them  and  to  Cambridge 
at  large  the  new  foundation  could  scarcely  but  have  seemed 
an  enduring  memorial  of  the  victory  of  the  new  learning 
and  the  new  faith  over  Romish  doctrine  and  mediaeval 
institutions.  We  shall  however  perhaps  more  justly  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  circumstances  if  we  look  upon  them  £££££,. 
as  representing  a natural  law  rather  than  as  affording  occa-  J3on*5iha 
sion  for  party  exultation.  The  history  of  the  external  fabric eveut 
of  Trinity  College  may  well  be  regarded  as  symbolising  a 
deeper  change.  In  the  transfer  of  the  stones  which  had  once 


i • — societatem  hanc  omnium  cum 
approbation  per  sexennium  pen©  in- 
tegrum admin  is  travit,  et  suis  charus 
quibuslibefc  venerabilis.’  Baker  MSS. 
xi  309.  See  the  remarkable  letter  of 
John  Young  to  Cheke,  translated  by 
Foxe  (Foxe-Townsend,  vi  271-4), — 


sent  by  the  writer  after  hearing  Red- 
man’s declaration  of  his  religions 
views  upon  his  death-bed ; it  clearly 
proves  Itedman  to  have  possessed  in 
a very  high  degree  both  discernment 
and  moderation  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
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chap,  i.  ^ formed  part  of  the  ancient  friary  to  build  the  walls  of  the 
new  college,  we  may  recognise  no  inapt  illustration  of  the 
relations  of  the  modern  learning  to  the  effete  monasticism. 
The  zeal,  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  self-devotion,  wherewith, 
three  centuries  before,  the  followers  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi 
had  quickened  and  renovated  the  religious  impulses  of  Europe 
had  doubtless  not  been  in  vain.  Nor  had  the  spirit  in  which 
those  virtues  took  their  rise  become  extinct;  it  had  but 
passed  away  from  the  monastery  and  the  friary  to  identify 
itself  with  other  modes  of  thought  and  other  institutions. 
That  the  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  his  temper 
embittered  in  a fierce  and  deadly  struggle,  and  his  mental 
vision  bounded  by  the  intellectual  horizon  of  his  age,  should 
have  failed  to  discern  this  philosophic  fact  can  in  no  way 
surprise  us.  Still  less  could  he  foresee  the  extension  and 
latitude  of  interpretation  that  belief  and  doctrine  would 
afterwards  find  in  the  college  which  he  had  helped  to  form, — 
that  there  learning,  with  canons  of  criticism  to  him  unknown, 
would  lay  no  sparing  hand  on  much  that  he  most  revered, — 
that  there  science  would  discover  principles  and  enunciate 
new  laws  which  would  subvert  his  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse. Neither  in  the  past  could  he  trace,  nor  in  the  future 
could  he  presage,  the  all-importance  of  that  principle  where- 
on the  vitality  of  such  institutions  depends  and  whereby 
alone  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  can  be  effectually 
maintained, — the  freedom  and  the  ability  to  modify  their 
own  organization  with  the  changes  of  its  environment,  and 
\ thus  preserve  it  in  harmony  with  the  highest  intellectual 
activity  of  the  age.  Wisdom  indeed  may  pitch  her  camp  at 
nightfall,  but  she  ever  moves  onward  with  the  dawn.  The 
theories  formulated  in  one  generation  become  the  traditions 
of  the  next,  and  it  may  be  the  obsolete  prejudices  of  a third. 
They  are  often  ultimately  abandoned, — not  necessarily  as 
altogether  erroneous,  but  because  superseded  by  more  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  changes  which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  the „ chap,  n. 
young  king  must,  at  first  sight,  have  seemed  to  give  good  condition 
promise  that  the  well-wishers  to  learning  would  now  at 
length  find  full  scope  for  their  designs.  Gardiner,  proving  VL 
contumacious,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  and  there  under- 
went a short  term  of  imprisonment.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  chancellorship  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  and  guardian  to  the  king,  well-known 
as  a patron  of  the  arts  and  of  letters  and  a warm  supporter 
of  the  Reformation.  The  university  charters  and  privileges 
were  confirmed,  although  not  without  involving  the  com- 
munity in  exorbitant  expense.  The  fear  of  dissolution  and 
confiscation  was  for  a time  dispelled ; and  while  colleges, 
chantries,  and  grammar  schools  elsewhere  throughout  the 
land  fell  a prey  to  the  despoilcr,  and  Parker  pleaded  in  vain 
for  his  beloved  college  at  Stoke  and  Ascliam  deplored  the1' 
imminent  ruin  of  Sedberg,  none  of  the  Cambridge  founda- 
tions (Trinity  excepted)  suffered  material  injury  or  loss. 

To  a superficial  observer,  indeed,  the  university  now  Testimony 
began  to  wear  an  aspect  of  undeniable  prosperity.  ‘Never/  H»ddooto 
said  Walter  Haddon,  at  the  academic  Commencement  of**1^* 
1547,  ‘do  I remember  to  have  seen  it  more  affluent  or  more 
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Apparent 
contradiction 
between  the 
assertion  of 
Walter 
liaddon 
and  other 
evidence. 


Testimony 
of  Aschaiu 
in  1547. 


thronged1 *.’  Among  other  signs  of  a revival,  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  ‘taxors,’  in  the  preceding  October,  is  noted  by 
Dr  Peacock  as  one  of  the  earliest*, — although  the  measure 
may  perhaps  have  been  rendered  imperative  by  the  occur- 
rence of  fresh  disputes  between  the  university  and  the  town. 
It  certainly  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  Haddon’s 
assertion,  that  an  examination  of  the  registers  shews  that 
the  number  of  those  admitted  to  the  degree  of  BA.  during 
the  six  years  of  Edward’s  reign  was  but  slightly  larger  than 
that  of  those  admitted  during  the  preceding  six  years3, — the 
period,  as  already  noted,  of  the  greatest  depression.  Not 
less  apparently  incompatible  with  his  tone  is  the  fact  that  the 
testimony  of  those  contemporaries  who  were  best  informed 
with  regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  university  and  best 
able  to  estimate  the  tendency  of  the  influences  there  prevalent, 
is  uniformly  expressive  of  grave  dissatisfaction.  It  so  happens 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  three  independent  pieces  of 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Cambridge  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  each  the  deliberately  recorded  impression 
of  one  who,  from  his  recognised  position  in  the  university 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  was  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  pronounce  on  its  general  condition  at  this 
period. 

Of  these  three  observers,  the  first  in  order  of  time  is 
Ascham,  who,  writing  in  1547  to  Cranmer,  takes  occasion  to 
give  him  some  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  uni- 
versity4. A large  number  of  the  students  are,  he  says, 
absorbed  in  theological  controversy.  It  was  the  time  when 
Albert  Pighius  of  Utrecht,  the  assailant  of  Luther  and  of 


1 See  infra,  p.  96  n.  2.  It  il- 
lustrates the  habitual  unfairness  of 
Anthony  Wood  that,  with  this  explicit 
assertion  before  him,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  bring  forward  the  statement 
of  Haddon  with  respect  to  the  dc 

serted  state  of  the.  schools  as  proof  of 

the  condition  of  the  whole  university. 

See  Wood-Crutch,  n SO.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  followed  in  Wood’s 
track  and  exaggerated  his  miscon- 
ception. See  his  Dissertations  and 
Discussions , p.  415. 


3 Peacock,  Observations,  etc.,  p.  26 
n.  2;  Cooper,  Annals , i 441.  The 
olhce  was  finally  abolished  by  Sir 
John  Pattison’s  award,  81  Aug.  1855. 

3 The  aggregate  number  admitted 
during  the  academic  years  1542-3  to 

1547- 8  was  191;  during  the  years 

1548- 9  to  1553-4,  196.  Baker  MSS. 
xi  42. 

4 Ascham,  Kpist.  bk.  n,  no.  li; 
Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  bk.  n, 
c.  6. 
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Bucer1,  was  reviving  with  considerable  argumentative  subtlety  .chap,  it. 
the  dark  and  apparently  interminable  controversy  concerning 
predestination  and  free  will, — a question  with  respect  to  which, 

Ascham  cannot  but  think,  theologians  would  do  much  better 
in  accepting  once  for  all  the  masterly  decisions  of  Augustine.  SSSoJioL 
As  regards  scriptural  studies  in  general,  he  reports  that  the  studies  in  the 
authority  of  the  great  African  Father  is  still  paramount.  unive”ity* 
The  classical  authors  receive  also  a large  share  of  attention. 

In  philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  most  studied,  with 
a certain  attention  to  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero; 
in  history,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon ; in  poetry, 

Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  But  whatever  direction 
their  intellectual  activity  may  take,  he  says,  they  one  and 
all  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  irreparable  loss  they  have 
sustained  in  Cheke’s  departure, — their  only  consolation  being 
the  thought  that  their  loss  is  the  State’s  gain.  There  are  Tw,° 
however  two  more  general  evils  which  are  seriously  impeding  iivSment 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  the  university.  Of  these  the  of,carain«- 
first  consists  in  the  fact  that,  from  causes  which  he  does 
not  attempt  to  assign,  men  of  mature  years  and  attainments,  • 
who  might  stimulate  the  younger  students  by  their  example 
and  guide  them  by  their  influence,  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  their  midst.  The  second  is,  that  most  of  those  who  now 
come  up  to  the  university  are  mere  boys  (‘pueri’),  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  are  never  willing  to  undergo  the 
toil  involved  in  gaining  full  and  solid  knowledge  of  a subject, 
but  are  satisfied  with  superficial  and  elementary  acquire- 
ments. And  hence,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  university  is 
exposed  to  a twofold  detriment:  first,  in  that  the  mental 
growth  of  its  students  is  never  suffered  to  come  to  maturity, 
hut  * is  mown  long  before  a harvest  can  be  reaped’;  secondly, 
in  that  the  hopes  of  the  poorer  students,  who  would  probably 


1 Quidam,  et  hi  sane  multi,  insano 
tamcn  judicio,  immensum  quantum 
Pigio  tribmmt.’  Epist.  p.  218.  Bucer, 
however,  admitted  the  ability  with 
which  Pighius  treated  the  question, 
and  Peter  Martyr  at  Oxford  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  the  nttempt  to 
refute  his  arguments.  Pighius  was 


not  only  condemned  by  Protestants, 
but  also  found  his  way  into  the  Index 
of  the  Inquisition.  Bee  Schmidt  (Dr 
C. ) Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  Leben  und 
aiugewlihlte  Schriften , pp.  113-  7 ; also 
Ascham’s  Scholemaster  (ed.  Mayor), 

p.  226. 
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chap,  ii.  gjve  their  whole  time  to  study,  are  excluded  by  * these  drones 
who  usurp  their  places.’  * For  talent,  learning,  poverty,  and 
discretion  avail  nothing  in  the  college,  when  interest,  favour 
letters  frofn  the  great,  and  other  irregular  influences  exert 
their  pressure  from  without1 2 */ 

It  was  about  two  years  from  the  time  when  Ascham  wrote, 
that  Latimer,  in  a sermon  before  the  king,  gave  expression 
in  more  general  terms  to  the  same  complaint.  According  to 
his  statement,  what  at  that  time  constituted,  according  to  the 
Testimony  prevalent  opinion,  the  chief  function  of  the  university, — the 
iniwa  education  of  a learned  clergy, — seemed  likely  altogether  to 
fall  into  neglect.  ‘ There  be  none  now/  he  says,  ‘ but  great 
men’s  sons  in  colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have 
them  preachers.’  Those  who  studied  divinity  were  only  just 
sufficient  to  supply  the  colleges  with  lecturers9,  ‘for  their 
livings  be  so  small  and  victuals  so  dear  that  they  tarry  not 
there,  but  go  everywhere  to  seek  livings,  and  so  they  go 
about/ 

In  the  following  year,  the  complaint  of  Latimer  -was 
urged  with  yet  greater  boldness  and  plainness,  in  a sermon 
at  Paul’s  Cross,  by  Thomas  Lever,  who,  in  1551,  succeeded 
to  the  mastership  of  St  John’s.  A man  of  fearless  though 
Testimony  humane  and  gentle  spirit,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
iu  i5oo.  for  his  disinterestedness  and  moderation  enabled  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  university  with  exceptional  force8. 


1 4 Ingenium  enim,  doetrina,  inopia, 
judicium,  nil  quicquam  domi  valent, 
ubi  gratia,  favor,  magnatum  litterae 
et  aliae  persimiles  extraordinariae 
illegitimacque  rationes  vim  foris 
adferunt.’  Epist.  p.  220.  The  only 
interpretation  of  which  Ascham's 
lauguage  admits  is  that  at  St  John’s 
the  statute  of  1545  with  respect  to 
attainments  at  admission  (see  voL  i 
625)  was  practically  disregarded. 

2 ‘Alas!  what  is  that?  It  will 

come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  no- 

thing but  a little  English  divinity 

that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a very 

barbarousness  and  utter  decay  of 

learning.  It  is  not  that,  I wis,  that 

will  keop  out  the  supremacy  of  the 


bishop  of  Borne.’  Sermon  before  K. 
Edward , Apr.  6,  1549;  Latimer- 
Corrie,  i 179. 

3  Lever  is  described  by  Baker  as 4 * * * a 
man  of  as  much  natural  probity  and 
bluut  native  honesty  as  the  college 
ever  bred,  a man  without  guile  or 
artifice,  that  never  made  court  to 
any  patron  or  for  any  preferment, 
ono  that  had  the  spirit  of  Hugh  La- 
timer  And  yet  though  his  sermons 

be  bold  and  daring  and  full  of  rebuke, 
it  was  his  preaching  that  helped  him 
to  his  preferment,  the  men  at  court 
being  either  afraid  of  him,  or  his  re- 
buking the  courtiers  having  procured 
him  reverence  with  the  King.  ’ Baker- 
Mayor,  p.  130. 
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His  plaintive  description,  on  this  same  occasion,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  students  of  St  John’s  has  already  come 
under  our  notice1 *.  He  roundly  declared  that,  viewed  as 
a despoiler,  one  courtier  was  worse  than  ‘fifty  tun-bellied 
monks/  * If/  he  said,  directly  appealing  to  the  courtier  class, 
4 ye  hadde  any  eyes  ye  shoulde  se  and  be  ashamed  that  in 
the  great  aboundance  of  landes  and  goods  taken  from  abbeis, 
colleges  and  chauntryes  for  to  serue  the  kyng  in  all  neces- 
saryes  and  charges,  especially  in  prouision  of  relyefe  for  the 
pore,  and  for  mayntenaunce  of  learnynge  the  kynge  is  so 
dysapoynted  that  bothe  the  pore  be  spoyled,  all  maynten- 
ance  of  learnynge  decayed,  and  you  only  enrychedV  All 
that  the  young  king  and  his  royal  father  could  do  for  the 
universities,  the  preacher  admitted  they  had  done.  The 
privileges  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  been  con- 
firmed; exemptions  had  been  granted  to  both  bodies  from 
tithes  and  first-fruits;  new  chairs  had  been  munificently 
endowed;  at  Cambridge  a splendid  college  had  been  founded. 
‘ Howbeit/  continued  the  intrepid  orator,  4 all  they  that  have 
knowen  the  vnyuersitye  of  Cambryge  sence  that  tyme  that 
it  dyd  fyrst  begynne  to  receyue  these  greate  and  manyefolde 
benefytes  from  the  kynges  maiestye,  at  youre  handes,  haue 
juste  occasion  to  suspecte  that  you  haue  deceyued  boeth  the 
kynge  and  universitie,  to  enrych  youre  selves.  For  before 
that  you  did  beginne  to  be  the  disposers  of  the  kinges 
liberalitye  towards  leamyng  and  poverty,  there  was  in  houses 
belongynge  vnto  the  vnyuersyte  of  Cambryge,  two  hundred 
students  of  dyuynytye,  manye  verye  well  learned:  whyche 
bee  nowe  all  clene  gone,  house  and  manne,  young  towarde 
scholers  and  old  fatherlye  doctors,  not  one  of  them  lefte:  one 
hundred  also  of  an  other  sorte  that  liauyng  rych  frendes  or 
beyng  benefyced  men  dyd  lyue  of  thymselves  in  ostles  and 
innes  be  eythe  gon  awaye,  or  elles  fayne  to  crepe  into 
colleges,  and  put  poore  men  from  bare  lyuynges3/  From  the 


CHAP.  IL 


The 

courtiers 
worse  than 
the  monks. 


Disappcar- 
anco  of  the 
studious 
class,  both 
young  and 
old,  from 
the  uni- 
versity. 


Danger  of 
the  grammar 
schools. 


1 See  Vol.  i 368  n.  2 and  370-1. 

5 Lever,  Sermons  (ed.  Arbor),  p.  120. 

For  comparison  bctw<!fcn  monastic  ap- 

propriation of  tithes  and  that  carried 


on  under  the  Reformers,  see  a re- 
markable piece  of  contemporary  cri- 
ticism in  Collier-Lathbury,  v 507-8. 

3 Lever,  ibid.  p.  121. 
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fflAP-n-,  universities  the  preacher  passed  on  to  the  grammar  schools, 
‘founded  of  a godly  intent  to  brynge  vp  poore  mennes 
sonnes  in  learnynge  and  vertue.’  On  this  subject  he  had 
already  dilated  at  greater  length  in  a sermon  preached  before 
the  king  in  the  preceding  Lent,  when  the  case  of  Sedberg 
school  furnished  him  with  a forcible  argument1 * 3 * * *.  The  dangers 
by  which  that  foundation  was  menaced  afford  a striking 
illustration  of  the  position  of  such  institutions  at  that  time. 
Situated  in  the  extreme  north,  it  supplied  a want  which 
could  not  be  denied,  for  no  other  school  existed  within  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  Nor  could  any  argument  for  its  overthrow  be 
drawn  from  its  actual  condition:  the  buildings  were  excellent 
and  there  was  an  endowment  of  land  for  the  master’s 
importance  maintenance.  From  six  to  eight  of  the  scholars  went  up 
foundations  yearly  to  St  John’s,  where  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
vend  tics.  scholarships  appropriated  to  the  foundation  . If  such  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  sacrificed,  it  was  felt  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  universities  could  not  fail  to  be  seriously  impaired,  if 
indeed  they  could  continue  to  exist.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  authorities  of  St  John’s  College  should 
have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert  from  Sedberg 
the  fate  with  which  it  was  now  threatened,  and  successive 
appeals  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  and  the  Marquis  of  Sbuthampton  plainly  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  Cambridge  felt  itself  involved  in  a 
common  danger*.  Hope  and  despondency  alternate  in  their 
letters.  In  March,  1549,  Ascham  writing  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  (an  old  fellow-collegian),  addresses  him  as  one  who 
had  not  only  rescued  Sedberg  from  its  impending  fate 
but  had  effectually  secured  it  against  spoliation  in  the 
future8.  But  a few  months  later  the  prospect  again  became 
clouded ; and  Lever,  when  he  preached  before  King  Edward  in 
1550,  spoke  of  the  school  as  already  an  institution  of  the  past. 


Case  of 
Sedberg. 


1 Ibid.  p.  81 ; Baker-Mayor,  p.  675. 

3 Baker-Mayor,  pp.  371-2. 

3 ‘ Nam  quod  sckolam  nostram  Sed- 

bariensem  jam  nutantem,  imo  dilap- 

sam  et  piano  desperatam,  vigilautia 

et  industria  tua  assidua  tarn  mirabili 


modo  recuperaveris, — non  modo  su- 
periorem  fundorum  venditionem  im- 
pediendo  verura  etiam  diligentissimo 
praecavendo  ne  in  simile  posthaec 
periculum  deveniat/  etc.  Ascliam, 
Epist.  331. 
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The  foregoing  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  goes  not  vchap,  ti.^ 
a little  way  towards  justifying  the  assertion  of  Huber,  that 
up  to  this  time  the  Reformation  had  inflicted  on  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ‘only  injury,  both  outward  and  inward1.* 

Nor  were  the  evils  and  abuses  which  form  the  subjects  of 
complaint  of  that  merely  temporary  character  which  might 
enable  us  to  look  upon  them  as  consequences  inseparable 
from  a period  of  revolution  and  disorganization.  On  the 
contrary,  they  constitute  for  the  most  part  the  very  features 
which  throughout  the  century  and  long  after  that  time 
represent  the  influences  that  most  seriously  prejudiced  the 
interests  of  learning  at  both  the  universities.  We  shall 
accordingly  be  sufficiently  justified  in  endeavouring  here  to 
ascertain  more  fully  their  precise  nature  and  effects. 

The  complaints  then  of  Ascham,  Latimer,  and  Lever,  | 

concern,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place  the  general  con - 

the  university;  in  the  second,  the  character  of  its  t0 
studies.  Under  the  former  head  the  main  facts  which  they  p0U1 
deplore  are  (1)  the  irregular  exercise  of  patronage;  (2)  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  non-collegiate  or,  as  it  is  now 
termed,  the  unattached  element  from  the  student  body; 
under  the  latter,  (1)  the  want  of  men  who  by  virtue  of 
their  recognised  ability  and  mature  experience  might  stimu- 
late and  guide  the  younger  students ; (2)  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  theological  polemics  on  genuine  study. 

Among  the  many  lessons  of  history  few  are  more  em- 
pbatically  enforced  than  that  which  teaches  that  the  sudden  5S8»l!f 
and  irregular  acquirement  of  wealth  by  any  one  class  in  patrona#e- 
a nation  is  generally  attended  by  great  social  demoralization. 

Of  this  the  England  of  Edward  VI  affords  a memorable 
example.  The  aristocracy  of  the  realm  had  become  rich  by 
the  plunder  of  the  monasteries,  but  their  riches  so  far  from 
stimulating  their  liberality  had  in  most  instances  only 
fostered  avarice.  The  love  of  money  became  a characteristic 
of  the  courtier  class,  and  they  themselves,  in  the  words  of 
Ascham,  while  ‘profuse  in  promises  were  parsimonious  in 
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1 English  Universities,  i 284. 
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bestowal1 2 3 * *.’  In  relation  to  the  universities,  this  vice  appears 
to  have  operated  in  a twofold  manner.  First,  the  wealthy 
sold  their  patronage,  and  vacant  masterships,  fellowships,  and 
scholarships  were  too  often  filled  up  by  those  who  could  afford 
to  bribe  most  largely  or  who  could  command  those  other 
irregular  influences  to  which  Ascham  above  refers.  In  the 
next  place,  the  selfishness  inseparable  from  avarice  exhibited 
itself  in  indifference  towards  the  poor.  In  order  to  avoid 
an  expense  which  they  could  well  afford,  rich  parents  would 
make  interest  to  gain  admission  for  their  sons  on  foundations 
designed  exclusively  for  poor  scholars,  thus  ‘putting,’  to  quote 
the  expression  of  Lever,  ‘pore  men  from  bare  liuings.’  ‘ In 
times  past,’  said  Latimer  in  his  sermon  Of  the  Plough *, 
‘wheu  any  rich  man  died  in  London  they  were  wont  to  help 

the  scholars  at  the  universities  with  exhibitions When  I 

was  a scholar  at  Cambridge  myself,  I knew  many  that  had 
relief  of  the  rich  men  in  London;  but  now  I can  hear  no 
such  good  report,  and  yet  I enquire  of  it  and  hearken  for  it. 
Charity  is  waxen  cold  ; none  helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet 
the  poor ; now  that  the  knowledge  of  God’s  Word  is  brought 
to  light,  and  many  earnestly  study  and  labour  to  set  it  forth, 
now  almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain  them8.’  How 
deeply  this  double  evil  had  iufected  the  whole  college  system, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  William  Harrison, 
written  in  the  latter  years  of  the  century,  who  thus  sums  up 
his  account  of  the  original  design  of  these  foundations  and 
its  culpable  perversion  : — ‘They  were  erected,’  he  writes,  ‘by 
their  founders  at  the  first,  onelie  for  poore  mens  sons , whose 
parents  were  not  able  to  bring  them  up  unto  learning : but 
now  they  have  the  least  benefit  of  them,  by  reason  the  rich 
doo  so  incroch  upon  them.  And  so  furre  hath  this  incon- 


1 *Ncc  me  fugit  quam  esfe  solent 
omnes  aulici  ad  polUceudnm  largi  et 
prolixi,  ad  praeatandum  tamen  te- 
naces  et  restricti.’  Letter  to  lied- 
man,  Epist.  p.  205. 

2 Latimer-Come,  i 60-61. 

3 Compare  the  very  similar  com- 

plaint of  Melanchthon  a few  years 

before:  ‘Quid  quod  in  multis  locis, 


etiam  ubi  emendatae  sunt  eccUtiae, 
nunc  negliguntur  atudia  litterarum, 
nemo  opitulatur  pauperibus  scholas- 
tics, fame  necantur  pii  et  docti  8a- 
cerdotes,  ct  eorum  coDiuges  et  parvi 
liberi.  Quare  aliquauto  post  et  his 
defuturi  sunt  idonei  pas  tores,’  etc. 
‘Dccl.  de  Officio  Principum,’  Corpus 
Reform.,  xi  437. 
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uenience  spread  it  selfe,  that  it  is  in  my  time  an  hard  matter  chap,  it. 
for  a poore  man's  childe  to  come  by  a fellowship  {though  he  be 
neuer  so  good  a scholar,  and  woorthie  of  that  roome).  Such 
packing  also  is  used  at  elections,  that  not  he  which  best 
deserueth,  but  he  that  hath  most  friends,  though  he  be  the 
woorst  scholar,  is  alwaies  surest  to  speed  ; which  will  turne  in 
the  end  to  the  overthrow  of  learning.  That  some  gentlemen 
also,  whose  friends  haue  been  in  times  past  benefactors  to 
certeine  of  those  houses,  doo  intrude  into  the  disposition  of 
their  estates , without  all  respect  of  order  or  estatutes  deuised 
by  the  founders,  onelie  thereby  to  place  whome  they  tlnnke 
good  ( and  not  without  some  hope  of  gain),  the  case  is  too 
euident : and  their  attempt  woulde  soone  take  place,  if  their 
superiors  did  not  prouide  to  bridle  their  indeuorsV  The1 2-  nis- 
danger  which  was  already  menacing  the  universities,  that 
instead  of  representing  first  of  all  the  centres  of  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  of  the  nation  they  would  become  rather  ttTho 
the  fashionable  resort  of  the  youth  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
was  largely  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  unattached 
students  were  fast  disappearing  from  their  midst.  German 
theology  and  German  learning  were  predominant  in  the 
lecture-rooms,  but  the  organisation  of  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge was  more  and  more  diverging  from  that  of  other  Teu- 
tonic seats  of  learning,  as  the  university  system  of  education 
became  superseded  by  that  of  the  colleges3.  The  attractions 
held  out  by  such  foundations  as  Christchurch,  St  John’s, 
and  Trinity,  could  not  indeed  be  denied.  Peter  Martyr  at 
Oxford3  and  Martin  Bucer  at  Cambridge  alike  express  their  J^™^|rt*fnd 
admiration  at  the  comfort  and  the  discipline  that  charac-  coU<*el,fe- 
terized  these  institutions  and  the  liberal  provision  made  for 


1 Description  of  England  (ed.  1586), 
eel.  Furnivall  for  New  Shakspcre  So- 
ciety, 1877,  pp.  76-78.  The  passage 
does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  edition 
of  1577. 

a An  attempt  made  at  Marburg  in 

1529  to  introduce  the  college  and  tu- 
torial system  of  instruction  appears 
about  this  time  to  have  resulted  in 
corresponding  failure.  [See  Koch 
(Dr  C.)  Gesch.  d.  ahadem.  Piidago - 


giitms  zu  Marburg,  p.  11.]  Perhaps 
the  English  and  German  universities 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  considered 
to  have  eventually  adopted  the  system 
best  suited  to  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  two  peoples. 

3 Harrison  (Description  of  England, 
ed.  Furnivall,  p.  71)  speaks  of  Peter 
Martyr  as  having  been  ‘astonished  at 
the  large  liuings  and  great  revenues  ’ 
of  Oxford. 
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almost  de- 
serted. 


the  students ; no  college  on  the  Continent,  the  latter  de- 
clared, could  compare  to  them1.  It  was  perhaps  an  almost 
inevitable  result  that  this  domestic  comfort  should  tend  to 
render  the  collegian  less  assiduous  than  the  student  of  former 
days  in  his  attendance  at  the  schools  and  at  the  lectures  of 
the  professors.  Walter  Haddon,  when  addressing  the  uni- 
versity at  the  Commencement  of  1547,  contrasts  the  over- 
Tho  schools  flowing  numbers  of  the  whole  body  writh  the  deserted  aspect 

become  ° ^ t 1 

of  the  schools,  and  cannot  forbear  from  making  the  latter 
feature  the  subject  of  serious  remonstrance.  He  states  that 
the  attendance  at  the  university  lectures  had  become  so 
small  that  professors  were  sometimes  to  be  seen  addressing 
themselves  to  a single  auditor®.  As  regards  the  disputations 
in  the  schools,  he  urges  that  the  mental  powers  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  were  all  disciplined  by  similar  public  contests, 
that  public  ought  always  to  outweigh  private  duty,  and  that 
consequently  the  schools  have  a prior  claim  to  the  college 
hall  or  chapel.  Nothing,  he  feels  assured,  had  been  further 
from  the  late  king’s  design  in  founding  Trinity  College,  than 
that  the  collegians  should  use  it  as  ‘a  hiding  place  in  which 
to  remain  wrapt  in  private  meditations  V Four  years  later,  we 
find  him  returning  with  increased  emphasis  to  the  subject,  and 
affirming  that  unless  there  were  soon  some  reform  the  term 
4 Common  Schools  * would  become  altogether  a misnomer 


f 


II addon's 
testimony 
and  rctnon 
s trance. 


1 4 Tam  enim  ditia  et  bonis  legibus 
instituta  collegia,  enjusmodi  in  utra- 
qne  regni  academia  tarn  multa  extant, 
nullae  habent  in  reliqua  Europa  vel 
academiae  vel  ecclesiae.’  Bucer, 
Script.  Anglic.,  p.  61.  The  language 
of  Justus  Lipsius  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  is  equally  emphatic; 
he  speaks  of  the  college  as  4 pulchrum 
inveutum  et  quod  in  Anglia  magni- 
fiee  usurpatur : neque  credam  in  orbo 
terrarum  simile  esse,  addam  et  fuisse. 
Magnae  illic  opes  et  vectigalia : verbo 
vobis  dioam?  unum  Oxoniense  col- 
legium (rem  inquisivi)  superet  vel 
decern  nostra.’  Lovanium , p.  100. 

2 ‘Admonet  me  vestra  celebritas, 
admonet  hoc  tempos,  admonet  ante 
omnia  hie  locus  in  quo  insisto,  vobis- 
cum  ut  ogam  ne  desori  has  scholas 


sinatis  et  quasi  privatas  relinqni,  qnas 
nomine  publicas,  beneficiis  publicis, 
institutions  publica,  doctorum  et  ar- 
tium,  majores  nostri  ad  publicam  uti- 
litatem  totius  reipublicae  fundave- 
ruut.  Quae  tot  modis  pervulgatao 
sunt,  quarum  tarn  multiplex  ratio 
communitatis  est,  eas  nolite  pati  in 
hac  8olitudine  jacere  qua  jam  aiu  ob- 
soluerunt.  Nunquam  ajfluentior  aca - 
demia  fuit,  nunquam  numerosior  mea 
memoria  quam  nunc  est,  nunquam  de- 
sertiore s hae  scholae  fuerunt,  nunquam 
magis  solitariae.  Nam  ad  tantas  an- 
gustias  et  ad  tarn  insignem  paucitatem 
redacti  sunt,  ut  vix  singulis  magistris 
relicti  sint  singuli  auditores .’  Lucu- 
brationes,  pp.  11-12. 

3 Ibid.  p.  15. 
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and  those  ancient  structures  would  have  to  be  called  the 
‘professors’  haunts1 * *.’  Within  another  five  years  we  find 
Dr  Caius  indulging  in  a like  complaint*,  and  if  we  hear 
in  mind  that,  at  a time  when  the  system  of  examinations 
was  in  its  infancy  and  triposes  were  unknown,  these  dia- 
lectical contests  afforded  the  only  means  whereby  the  merit 
of  collegians  on  different  foundations  could  be  openly  tested 
and  compared,  Haddon’s  remonstrances  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  far  from  unreasonable. 

The  foregoing  evidence,  it  will  be  noticed,  serves  also  in 
a large  measure  to  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween his  assertion  as  to  the  large  aggregate  number  of  the 
students  and  the  small  numbers  of  those  proceeding  each 
year  to  their  bachelor’s  degree.  It  is  a somewhat  significant 
fact,  that  in  the  same  oration  as  that  in  which  he  deplores 
the  deserted  state  of  the  schools  he  dwells  with  complacency 
on  the  many  youthful  representatives  of  noble  houses,  such 
as  those  of  Rutland,  Maltravers,  Howard,  Cecil,  Northampton, 
Suffolk,  Russell,  North,  Warwick,  Sidney,  who  about  this 
time  were  gracing  the  university  with  their  presence,  and 
who,  he  implies,  were  in  many  instances  actuated  by  a genuine 
love  for  learning8.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  rarely 
proceeded  to  their  degrees4 * * *,  and  by  his  own  admission,  the 
prevailing  symptom  in  the  university  was  that  of  indolenco 
in  study,  and  this  spirit,  he  adds,  was  beginning  to  infect 
even  the  colleges®.  His  testimony  is  supported  some  six 
years  later  by  that  of  an  equally  high  authority,  a Regius 
professor  and  staunch  Catholic  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 


CHAP.  It. 


„ f - 


Overflowing 
nuuilHirs  but 
fewer  real 
student*. 


Tlio  univer- 
aity  becomes 
largely 
patronized 
by  tlie  young 
aristocracy. 


1 * Languori  nimium  nos  ipsos  de- 

diruus  et  ignaviae,  scholas  in  solitu- 

dine  relinquimus  et  vastitate,  quas 
cum  majores  nostri  communes  nomi- 

nari  voluissent,  propter  libere  com- 

meautes  in  illisultro  citroque  litteras, 
nostra  desidia  sic  contractae  sunt,  et 
tarn  insignem  ad  paucitatem  recido- 

runt,  ut  quorundam  profrxxorum  certae 
sedes,  non  vniversitatu  communes 
scholae  postfuiec  nobis  cognominandae 
tint.1  ‘Cantahrigienses:  sive  Exhor- 

tatio  ad  Litteras.’  Ibid.  p.  112. 

8 Historia,  p.  92. 

* ‘Ex  hoc  geueroso  nobilitatis  ar- 


dore  non  unus  aut  alter  se  nobiscum 
conjunxit,  sed  integrae  aliquot  pro- 
pemodum  familiae  nostram  in  aca- 
demism infusae  sunt,  et  discendi 
causa  nostros  ad  coetus  se  aggrega- 
verunt.’  Lucubrationes , p.  122;  see 
also  pp.  123-8. 

4 It  is  evident  that  it  was  this 
feature  which  drew  forth  the  stric- 
tures and  warnings  of  Martin  Bucer; 
see  infra , p.  138.  Mr  Furnival),  in 
his  Education  in  Early  England  (pp. 
xxxi-iii),  has,  I think,  been  somewhat 
misled  by  the  evidence  on  this  point. 

6 Lucubrationes,  p.  112. 
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rnAP.  it,  — the  eminent  Nicholas  Carr1 2, — and  again,  at  a very  short 
interval,  in  a memorable  passage  of  his  History , by  that  of 
Dr  Caius.  It  was  in  the  year  1558,  that,  after  a long 
absence  from  Cambridge,  this  distinguished  benefactor  of 
the  university  stole  a short  respite  from  the  labours  of  his 
London  practice,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  there 
important  found  the  college  which  bears  his  name*.  After  making  due 
iK8?hwin  allowance  for  his  Catholic  sympathies  and  his  somewhat 
censorious  temper,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Cambridge 
of  1558  must  have  presented  in  many  respects  a striking 
contrast  to  the  Cambridge  of  Ascham  and  Cheke.  The 
poor,  modest,  diligent  student  of  former  times,  with  narrow 
means  but  lofty  aims,  rising  before  dawn  to  commence  his 
studies,  living  on  scanty  fare,  reverently  doffiug  his  cap 
in  the  streets  and  courts  to  the  grey  seniors,  among  whom 
he  often  found  his  best  friend  and  counsellor,  had  dis- 
appeared. Dr  Caius,  as  he  passed  along  unrecognised  and 
un accosted,  saw  only  other  manners  and  other  men3.  He 
missed,  he  tells  us,  the  dignified  elders  of  former  times, 
proceeding  with  sedate  countenance  and  stately  mien  to 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  attended  by  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  colleges  each  in  his  distinctive 
academic  dress,  and  preceded  both  going  and  coming  by 
heralds4.  The  undergraduates  no  longer  respectfully  saluted 


1 ‘Pauci  qui  magistrorum  opera 
discipuli,  vix  reperiuntur  qui  discipu- 
lortim  assiduitato  deleetantur  ma- 
gistri.’  de  Scriptt.  Britt,  paucitate , 
etc.  f.  2. 

2 ‘Cum  mcdicinae  studiis  ac  open- 

bus  et  olim  Patavii  et  jam  viultis 

annis  Londiuidetentus,  subinde  Can- 
tabrigiae  studiorum  meorum  parentis 
recordationem  retentam  animo  sed 
remissam  temporibus  revocaveram, 
incesseratquo  cupido  invisendi  dulcia 
musarum  veteris  academiae  limina 
et  recognoscendi  grata  per  juventutem 
scbolarum  exercitameuta,  anno  sa- 
lutis  humanac  1558,  a medico  munere 
intermissionem  faciens,  velut  post- 
liminio  quodam  Cantabrigiam  con- 
cesscram;  quo  cum  pervoneram  mirum 
quantam  dum  aberam  metamorpho- 
sin,  quantam  rerum  omnium  muta- 


tionem  factam animadverteram. ’ His- 
torian p.  8.  This  statement  from  his 
own  pen  seems  to  me  altogether  to 
contradict  the  assertion  in  Cooper 
( Athena* , I 312)  that  l)r  Caius  prac- 
tised at  Cambridge  during  the  interval 
between  his  return  from  Padua  and 
the  founding  of  Caius  College,  for 
which  indeed  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  authority. 

3 ‘ Etenim  nova  personarnm,  nova 
rerum  omnium  facies  erat,  novi  mores, 
novus  habitus,  novus  vultus  et  pro- 
nunciatio,  nova  denique  docendi, 
discendi,  et  disputandi  forma.  Et  no 
omnescommemorem  (suutenimpropc 
infinitae  novitates)  nec  ipse  cuiquam, 
nec  mihi  quisquam  fere  notus  fuit.’ 
llUtoria,  p.  3. 

4 ...‘magnocomitatu  omnium,  om- 
nia ordinis  hominum  sui  collegii  ho- 
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their  seniors  from  afar  and  made  way  for  them  in  the  ,riIA1>  11 , 
streets:  many  seemed  to  have  altogether  discarded  the  long  i»«r»ncof 
gown  and  the  cap.  Their  pocket  money,  he  learned,  was  no 
longer  spent  on  books,  their  minds  were  no  longer  given  to 
study,  but  both  alike  devoted  to  dress  and  the  adornment  of 
their  chambers.  They  wandered  about  the  town  frequenting 
taverns  and  wine  shops ; their  nether  garments  were  of 
gaudy  colours ; they  gambled  and  ran  into  debt.  Expulsions, 
he  was  informed,  were  not  infrequent ; and  he  expresses  his 
regret  that  a good  old  rule  has  become  obsolete,  which  inflicted 
upon  any  college  or  hall  that  received  into  its  society  a student 
who  had  been  banished  from  another  house  a penalty  of 
forty  shillings1.  He  hears  that  the  students  complain  loudly 
that  the  generous  patrons  of  learning  of  former  times  no 
longer  exist;  but,  he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  that  the  requisite  merit  should  make  itself 
apparent,  whereas  many  students  only  bring  discredit  on  the 
university  and  load  their  patrons  with  shame2. 

The  indictment  which  we  have  condensed  from  DrCaius’  orctiui* 

complaint 

somewhat  diffuse  Latin  is  confirmed  at  a considerable  in-  c;,n!iruuKl  br 
terval  of  time  by  the  homely  English  of  Harrison,  who  tells 
us  of  the  undergraduates  of  his  day,  that  ‘ being  for  the 
most  part  either  gentlemen,  or  rich  mens  sonnes,  they  oft 
bring  the  universities  into  much  slander.  For,  standing 
upon  their  reputation  and  libertie,  they  ruffle  and  roist  it 
out,  exceeding  in  apparel,  and  banting  riotous  companie 
(which  draweth  them  from  their  bookes  unto  another  trade). 

And  for  excuse,  when  they  are  charged  with  breach  of  all  good 
order,  thinke  it  sufficient  to  saie,  that  they  be  gentlemen, 
which  grieueth  manie  not  a lifcleV 


nestati,  ad  scholas praeeedentibus 

et  deducentibns  praeconibus  procede- 
bant,  singuli  suis  habitibuR  et  alia 
decenti  veste,  pro  conditionis  gradua- 
que  6ui  ratione  induti.’  (Ibid  p.  92.) 
Dr  Cains  is  here,  of  course,  speak- 
ing of  Cambridge  as  he  recollected  it. 
The  praecones  are  the  esquire-bedells 
who  proclaimed  1 A lonst  nlom , goe 
masters  goe  goe.’  See  Vol.  i 353. 

1  The  baie  decessit  question  seems 


to  have  arisen  more  than  once  in 
later  times.  See  Wordsworth,  Unit. 
Life,  pp.  GO,  573,  577 ; Masters,  Hitt, 
of  Corpus  Coll.  p.  196. 

2 Caius,  Historia , pp.  94-96. 

3 Description  of  England  ( u . *.) 
pp.  77-78.  This  passage  also  does 
not  occur  in  the  edition  of  1577. 
Harrison  was  a student  at  Cambridge 
in  1551  (Cooper,  Athenae  n 163); 
and  it  seems  to  be  open  to  question 
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Absence  of 
leaders  of 


It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  decline,  thus  amply 
attested,  of  the  studious  spirit  among  the  younger  members 
ItujSttu  university  was  closely  connected  with  the  fact  to  which 

and  ability.  Aschara  and  Lever  refer,  that  no  worthy  leaders  were 

now  forthcoming  who  by  their  attainments  and  example 
KiSufand  of  uiight  stimulate  others  to  honourable  exertion.  The  brilliant 
little  band  of  scholars  of  which  Cheke  and  Smith  had  been  the 
leaders  was  broken  up.  In  the  year  1547,  the  former  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Bletchiugly  and  shortly  after  became 
permanently  attached  to  the  royal  court ; while  the  latter,  in 
the  same  year,  went  to  reside  in  the  Protector’s  family  and 
in  the  month  of  December  was  presented  to  the  provostship 
waiter  Had- of  Eton.  Walter  Haddon,  who  in  1551  succeeded  Smith  as 

don  an  un- 

equa^suc-  Regius  professor  of  the  civil  law,  declared  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  no  such  misfortune  had  ever  before  befallen 
the  university  as  this  double  bereavement1.  As  an  accom- 
plished Latinist  and  perhaps  as  a dexterous  controversialist, 
Haddon  might  appear  not  unworthy  to  succeed  his  former 
tutor,  but  in  nearly  every  other  respect  his  powers  and 
attainments  strike  us  as  being  of  an  inferior  order.  Even 
his  Latin  style  reflects  far  too  faithfully  the  affected  refine- 
ments and  forced  conceits  of  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age, 
while  his  professional  lectures,  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak  more  fully,  give  no  evidence  of  that  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  or  grasp  of  its  true  significance  which 
alone  could  avail  to  restore  the  studies  of  the  civilian  to 
their  rightful  place  as  a recognised  branch  of  academic  learn- 


whether  the  impression  he  is  here 
recording  is  that  of  his  own  time  or 
that  derived  from  later  accounts.  In 
either  case,  his  agreement  with  Dr 
Caius  is  remarkable.  The  Protestant 
universities  of  Germany  exhibit  at 
least  an  equal  decline  in  discipline. 
Musaeus,  professor  of  theology  and 
rector  of  the  university  of  Jena,  stig- 
matised Wittenberg  as 4 foetida  cloaca 
Diaboli  ;*  while  the  celebrated  Walter 
in  a letter  to  Bullinger,  says  that 1 in 
Marburg  the  rule  of  morals  is  such 
as  Bacchus  would  prescribe  to  his 
Maenads  and  Venus  to  her  Cupids.* 
See  Hamilton,  Dissert,  and  Discus- 


sions, p.  497. 

1 Nunquam  hujusmodi  tenebrae 
studiis  iuductae  sunt,  nunquam  plaga 
tarn  vehemens  omnibus  discipliuis 
invecta  est.  Checum  antea  videra- 
raus,  socium  in  omni  laudis  genere 
Smithi  nostri  a nobis  ad  aulam  evo- 
catum.  Quae  suspiria ! qui  eemitus !’ 
Then,  as  the  university  had  begun  to 
resign  itself  to  its  loss  and  ‘ad 
Smithum  se  quasi  firmissimum  quon- 
dam murum  acclinasset,’  Smith  also 
was  snatched  from  them  1 Lucubra- 
tiones , pp.  62-66.  See  also  Ascham, 
Epist.  pp.  215-220. 
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ing.  In  the  departure  of  Aschara,  Cambridge  sustained  .chap.it. 
another  loss  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Cheke  or  of  Smith.  °r 

In  the  year  1550  he  left  England  for  Germany,  and  though 
he  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  public  orator  for  four  years 
longer1  his  visits  to  the  university  from  this  time  were  short 
and  only  at  long  intervals.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  example 
that  many  of  the  leading  men  themselves  gave  of  converting 
academic  offices  into  sinecures  that  an  undeniable  precedent 
was  afforded  for  the  very  evil  which  they  unfeignedly  de- 
plored. But  such  instances  as  Ascham,  retaining  his  public  Non-resi- 
oratorsbip  while  resident  abroad, — Cheke,  appointed  sue- 1**"1*- 
cessively  to  the  provostships  of  Eton  and  King’s  while 
officiating  as  royal  tutor  and  immersed  in  state  business, — 

Ridley,  still  holding  his  mastership  of  Pembroke  while  bishop 
of  Rochester  and  then  of  London, — were  probably  looked 
upon  as  the  most  defensible  examples  of  this  abuse.  If 
absent  themselves  from  the  university,  they  were  present  in 
spirit,  ever  watchful  of  its  interests  and  often  rendering  it 
substantial  service.  Far  more  flagrant  instances  were  such 
as  that  of  Gardiner’s  long  rule  of  Trinity  Hall,  while  at  a 
distance  he  plotted  against  the  academic  interests  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  retrogression  or  faction,  or  Grindal’s  three 
years’  tenure  of  the  mastership  of  Pembroke  unmarked  by  a 
single  visit  to  the  college®.  To  the  example  thus  set  we  may  Thode«rce 

. 7.  * . . , of 

with  justice  partly  attribute  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  rarely  taken, 
‘old  fatherly  doctors’  to  which  Lever  refers, — a complaint 
which  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  in  which 
his  sermon  was  delivered  the  only  instance  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  of  the  faculties  is  that  of  the 
admission  of  Martin  Bucer,  a foreigner,  to  the  degree  of  D.D.; 
while  in  the  following  year  not  a solitary  instance  occurs®. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  this  want,  so  generally  felt 


1 This  practice  on  the  part  of  an 
important  functionary  was  checked 
by  one  of  the  Injunctions  of  1549, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  the  uni- 
versity orator  should  not  go  away 
without  having  previously  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  vice-chancellor, — 
that  in  his  absence  he  should  leave 


a competent  substitute, — while  a 
formal  grace  was  necessary  if  his 
absence  exceeded  three  mouths  in 
the  whole  year.  Lamb,  Document <t, 
p.  140. 

s Cooper,  Athena*,  i 471. 

3 Degree  Book,  No.  hi  in  Registrary; 
Baker  MSS.  xi  43-44. 
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chai’.  ir.  and  deplored,  contrasts  somewhat  singularly  with  the  fact 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  the 
SSerBook.  work  almost  exclusively  of  Cambridge  divines.  We  can 
imagine  that  many  a Cambridge  * clerk/  on  that  memorable 
Whit  Sunday  of  1549,  when  the  new  service  was  first  used 
in  the  churches  throughout  the  land,  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  a not  unreasonable  pride  in  the  thought  that  of  its 
thirteen  compilers  all  but  one  were  men  who  had  been 
educated  at  his  own  university.  But  while  their  labours 
thus  redounded  to  the  credit  of  Cambridge,  the  divines  who 
had  rendered  this  signal  service  to  the  Church  were  engaged 
in  other  spheres  of  activity  than  those  of  academic  teach- 
Cranmer,  Day,  Goodrich,  Skip,  Holbeach,  Ridley, 
KSuweVor  aud  Thirlby  were  presiding  over  their  respective  dioceses. 

Dr  Mey  was  largely  employed  on  various  commissions. 
Taylor,  Heynes,  and  Cox  were  engaged  in  similar  duties. 
Dr  Redman,  who  was  elected  a second  time  in  the  July  of 
the  same  year  to  the  Margaret  professorship,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  number  whose  services  were  at  the  command  of 
the  university.  On  the  retirement  of  Eudo  Wigan  from  the 
Regius  professorship  of  theology  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
Madew.  But  Madew,  though  zealous  for  the  Reformation, 
disliked  the  disputatious  spirit  that  now  began  more  and 
more  to  characterize  the  supporters  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine1, and  as  master  of  Clare  Hall  and  vice-chancellor  found 
another  employment  for  his  energies.  No  theologian  of  suffi- 
cient authority  and  ability  to  guide  the  community  at  large 
seemed  forthcoming  from  the  ranks  of  the  younger  men. 

In  this  growing  dearth  of  able  teachers  at  home,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Cranmer  should  have  looked  for  help  to  the 
study?cnuine  Continent,  and  he  and  Melanchthon  were  now  in  frequent 
correspondence.  The  latter  had  at  this  time  just  given  a 
notable  pledge  of  his  desire  to  reconcile  contending  parties 
by  his  public  assent  to  the  Interim *,  and  of  both  him  and 


university 

instruction. 


Polemical 
theology 
begins 
seriously  to 


1 Ascham,  Epist.  p.  28S;  Baker- 
Mayor,  pp.  125-6. 

* A concession  in  which  Melanch- 
thon stood  almost  alone.  Bttcer, 
according  to  Burnet,  told  the  Elector 


of  Brandenburg  that  the  Interim  was 
‘nothing  but  downright  popery,  only 
a little  disguised.’  Burnet-Pocock, 
ii  164-5. 
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Cranmer  it  may  be  said  that  their  best  efforts  and  fondest  .chap,  it. 
aspirations  were  now  directed  to  the  attainment  of  religious 
peace  and  unity  among  the  several  Protestant  communions. 
Unfortunately  they  were  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  spirit 
and  tendencies  of  their  age,  and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
either  to  control  the  overwhelming  current  of  passion,  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry  which  was  converting  the  universities 
into  camps  of  rival  schools  of  theology,  and  almost  every 
scholar  into  a polemic.  At  no  period  indeed  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  the  controversial  spirit  assumed  a more 
repulsive  form  or  been  attended  by  more  baneful  results. 

To  find  its  parallel  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
Arian  controversy  of  the  fourth  century,  or  that  which 
divided  the  Realists  and  Nominalists  in  the  fourteenth1. 

The  broad  grounds  on  which  the  earlier  Reformers  had 
vindicated  their  position,  and  in  connexion  with  which  they 
had  won  so  considerable  a victory,  were  gradually  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  a series  of  interminable  disputes  respecting 
isolated  doctrines.  The  Eucharist,  justification  by  faith,  pre- 
destination and  free-will,  and  the  personality  of  Christ  were 
each  made  the  subjects  of  speculative  refinements  asserted 
with  a vehemence  and  adhered  to  with  a tenacity  too  often 
proportioned  to  the  doubtfulness  or  absence  of  any  explicit 
teaching  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  our  main  enquiry  if  we  here  turn  aside  briefly  to 
mark  the  working  of  this  sinister  influence  in  those  con- 
tinental schools  from  whence  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alike 
derived  no  small  portion  of  their  theological  bias. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  those  same  tranquil  regions  where,  The  rrotcst- 
long  centuries  before,  St  Boniface  had  reared  the  monastic  ties ofOer- 

muny. 

walls  of  Fulda  as  a bulwark  of  the  Latin  Church  and  the  „ , . , 

I Diversity  of 

papal  power,  that  the  university  of  Marburg  was  founded  in  ^o7rbarg’ f' 


1 Unfortunately  the  warnings  af- 
forded by  the  past  were  altogether 
lost  sight  of  in  a system  of  theological 
study  in  which  Church  history  found 
no  place.  Von  liauraer  (Gesch.  d. 
Pmiafjoyik,  i 318)  noteB  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
dogmatic  theology  and  exegesis  were 


the  only  subjects  taught  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
both  Church  history  and  pastoral 
theology  being  entirely  neglected.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1624  that  auy 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
former  subject.  Grohmann,  Annalcn 
der  Univ.  zu  Wittenberg,  u 77. 
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chap.it.  1527,  to  become  a stronghold  of  their  sturdiest  foes'.  Like 
Trinity  College,  it  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries, — 
its  chief  endowment  being  from  the  revenues  of  a suppressed 
Dominican  convent.  For  a time,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
aim  of  the  new  community  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending sects.  It  was  graced  by  the  presence  and  aided  by 
the  counsels  of  Melanchthon ; and  the  conspicuous  ability  of 
its  professors  attracted  students  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Empire9.  But  Marburg  was  unable  to  escape  the  all -pre- 
vailing contagion,  and  before  long  became  a noted  arena  of 
contention  between  the  Lutherans  and  Philippists.  At  last, 
in  1607,  the  former  party  quitted  the  university  and  founded 
the  neighbouring  university  of  Giessen,  and  the  little  state  of 
Hesse  Cassel  became  the  seat  of  two  learned  communities,  in 
each  of  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  altogether  sub- 
ordinated to  sectarian  theology,  while  fierce  mutual  jealousies 
impaired  the  efficiency  and  reputation  of  both*. 

jena,wittea-  Jena  was  scarcely  more  fortunate.  Founded  in  1548  by 

boric  »nd  t * * 

Leipzig.  that  great  champion  of  Lutheranism,  John  Frederic  ‘the 
Magnanimous,’ the  Elector  of  Saxony,  during  his  imprisonment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  it  was  designed  from  the  first 
to  be  a school  of  Protestant  doctrine1 * 3 4,  and  along  with  Leipzig, 
where  Alane  now  filled  the  chief  theological  chair,  became 
the  scene  of  interminable  disputations*.  Wittenberg  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  Grohmann,  its  painstaking  historian, 
while  emphatically  lamenting  its  misfortune,  takes  occasion  to 


1 The  object  with  which  these  new 
universities  in  Germany  were  found- 
ed,— ‘urn  mehrere  Lehrer  und  Ver- 
theidiger  des  neuen  Lehrbegriffs  zu 
bekommen:  (Justi  und Mursinna,  An - 
nalen  d.  Veutschen  Univ .,  p.  446), — 
cannot  have  failed  considerably  to 
favour  the  developement  of  the  po- 
lemical spirit.  See  on  this  point, 
Meiners,  Gesch.  d.  Hohen  Schulen , ix 
204-8;  Dorner,  Hist.  of  Protestant 
Theology , u 1-10. 

s Some  account  of  its  professors 
will  be  found  in  Strieder,  Hessischen. 
Gelehrten-Geschichte. 

3 Justi  und  Mursinna,  u.  s.  p.  451. 

4 — ‘durch  deren  Griindung  naan 


lediglich  die  Ausbreitung  der  pro- 
testantischen  Lehre  zu  befordern 
suchte.’  Ibid.  p.  323. 

6 Alles  verzerrt  sich  in  einc  klein- 
liche  Polemik,  die  ganze  theologische 
Literatur  dient  ihrem  Interesse,  iiber- 
all  ein  laueruder  Verdacht,  der  auf 
jedes  unbedachte  Wort  fahmlet,  ein 
schmahliclies  Schauspiel,  so  urtheilte 
der  Katholicismus,  und  Gottes  ge- 
rechte  Strafe  fiir  die  lutherische  Apo- 
stasie.  Die  meisten  dieser  Kampfe 
tlrehen  sich  um  Wittenberg,  als  die 
Hauptstiitte  des  lutherischen  Protes- 
tantismus.’  Frank,  Gesch.  der  Protest . 
Theologie , i 92;  see  also  Haberliu, 
JReichsgeschichte , vm  160-169. 
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give,  in  the  following  anecdote,  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  .chap,  it. 
which  not  merely  the  academic  peace  but  academic  propriety 
were  sometimes  endangered  by  these  polemical  brawls  : — 

‘ When  the  famous  SchUisselberg1’,  says  our  authority,  Experience 
* was  a student  at  Wittenberg,  he  presented  himself  in  1568 
before  one  Windsheim  for  admission  to  his  master’s  degree. 
Windsheim  thereupon  asked,  whether  he  had  been  correctly 
informed  that  at  gatherings  of  the  students  Schlusselberg 
had  accused  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Calvinism  and 
abused  them  for  their  theological  perversion.  Schlttsselberg 
exculpated  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  intimated  that  all 
was  not  right  as  regarded  the  orthodoxy  of  the  professors 
and  readers,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  good  his 
charge.  A council  was  forthwith  convened,  and  Schlussel- 
berg was  summoned  to  attend  and  there  make  his  confession 
of  faith.  And  now  listen,’  says  Grohmann,  who  continues 
his  account  in  Schliisselberg’s  own  words,  ‘and  now  listen  to 
what  foUowed : “ Hereupon  Dominus  Casparus  Peucerus 
asked  me  and  said,  ‘Hark  ye,  you  follower  of  Flacius*,  I 
learn  that  you  look  upon  me  as  a Calvinist  and  profaner  of 
the  sacrament ; tell  me  thus  much  to  my  face,  and  prove 
that  I am  a teacher  of  false  doctrine.’  Thereupon  I replied 
that  I did  hold  him  to  be  an  unbelieving  Calvinist  and  pro- 
faner of  the  sacrament,  and  was  ready  to  make  good  my 
belief  out  of  his  own  Preelections.  Thereupon  he  became 
angry  beyond  all  measure,  called  me  a Flacian  knave,  and 
begged  the  Rector  to  give  him  permission  to  stand  up  in 
order  that  he  might  box  my  ears.  I however  said  that  I was 
no  Flacian  knave,  but  an  honourable  man,  and  did  not  care 
whether  a Calvinist  praised  me  or  reviled  me.  If  he  wanted 
to  dispute  with  me,  he  must  bring  forward  arguments 
derived  from  God’s  owm  Word.  Thereupon  he  exclaimed, 

‘ What,  my  fine  fellow  ( du  schoner  Vogel)y  is  any  one  going  to 


1 A zealous  Lutheran  and  author 
of  the  Haereticorum  Catalog  us  (Frank- 
furt, 1 597-9) — ‘ das  Arsenal,’  as  Frank 
terms  it,  *zu  diesen  nachreformato- 
rischen  Streitigkeiten.’  Gesch.  der 
Protest.  Theologie , i 93. 


* Flacius  Dlyricus,  whose  name 
was  also  Matthias  Francowitz,  a cor- 
respondent of  Matthew  Parker,  and 
the  principal  author  of  the  Cenluriae 
Magdeburgenses. 
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ctiap.  it.  dispute  with  a Flacian  knave  like  you  ! * And  then  turning 
to  his  colleagues,  he  said,  ‘ My  dear  colleagues,  is  not  this 
sad  and  astonishing?  How  shall  we  excuse  ourselves  with 
men  of  discernment,  if  we  allow  it  to  go  forth  that  a young 
coxcomb  ( lecker ) like  this  is  allowed  thus  to  reproach  us  to 
our  faces?’”  As  the  result,  Schliisselberg  was  banished  for 
ever  from  the  university,  the  sentence  of  his  expulsion  being 
couched  in  the  following  unambiguous  terms, — Nunc  ana - 
thema  etiam  pronuntiamus  ac  te  tanquam  diaboli  vivum  ori- 
ganum totis  pectoribus  exsecramur1 . 

Nothing  again  can  produce  a more  melancholy  impression 
rathorCofe  than  to  note  the  proofs  that  continually  present  themselves, 
of  the  esta-  that  this  bitter  sectarianism  and  untiring  contentiousness,  so 
of  doctrine,  far  from  tending  to  the  establishment  of  doctrine  rather  gave 
rise  to  fresh  schisms  and  new  doubts  and  uncertainties.  In 
the  year  1581  the  professors  of  theology  at  Leipzig,  Witten- 
berg, and  Jena  held  a solemn  consultation.  They  had  before 
them  the  several  formularies  wherein  the  teachers  of  the 
different  sects  had  sought  to  define  the  orthodox  tenets  of 
their  respective  communions, — among  others  the  Wittenberg 
Grundfest,  the  New  Catechism , the  Exegesis,  and  the  Dresden 
Consens.  They  condemned  them  one  and  all,  appending  to 
each  decision  the  special  grounds  on  which  it  was  founded8. 
Such  formal  efforts  were  however  of  little  avail  to  allay  the 
strife,  and  for  more  than  a hundred  years,  from  the  death  of 
Melanchthon  to  the  year  when  Thomasius  first  lectured  at 
Leipzig,  the  universities  of  Northern  Germany,  their  intel- 
lectual vigour  absorbed  and  wasted  in  unceasing  and  sterile 
controversy,  exhibited  few  signs  of  healthy  vitality,  and  none 
of  progress8. 

nung  in  Druck  gefertigt.  Dresden, 
1581. 

8 Dellinger,  Die  Universitiiten  sonst 
undjetzt  (ed.  1871),  p.  15.  He  makes 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Helmstadt, 
where  Conringius,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  exercised  a more 
genial  influence.  Dr  Henke,  how- 
ever, in  his  able  work,  Georg  Calixtus 
und  seine  Ze.it  (1853-G)  candidly  ad- 
mits that  at  this  period  the  history 


1 Annalen  der  TJnivenitdt  zu  Wit- 
tenberg, von  J.  C.  A.  Groliinann 
(1801),  i 153  5. 

2 See  Fragstiick  und  Antwort,  oder 
erklerung  (ler  Theologen  in  den  dreien 
U.  zu  Leipzig,  Wittenberg  und  Jena, 
row  den  Wittenbergischen  Grundfest, 
Newern  Catechismo,  Exegesi,  Dres- 
nischen  Consens,  sammt  anderen  sa- 
eramentirischen  dergleichen  Sc  hr  iff- 
ten.  Allen  fromen  Christen  zur  War- 
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The  triumph  afforded  to  the  Catholic  party  by  the  .CITAP  it.  , 
spectacle  of  these  dissensions  among  their  foes  is  a familiar  contrast  pre- 
tale,  and  already  the  Romanist  was  beginning  to  contrast  the  LouVttiu* 
controversial  turmoil  of  the  Protestant  universities  with  the 
comparatively  serene  atmosphere  of  those  schools  where  the 
ancient  doctrine  was  still  maintained  and  taught.  Invigorated 
for  a time  by  the  skilful  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Catholic  universities  were  the  scene  of  a learned  activity 
which  commanded  the  respect  even  of  their  Protestant 
opponents.  Englishmen  to  whom  Oxford  and  Cambridge  no 
longer  afforded  a friendly  reception  on  account  of  their 
religious  convictions,  mostly  sought  Louvain.  The  ‘ Belgian  Flourishing 

° 1 JO  » condition  of 

Athens,’1  though  scarcely  yet  at  that  height  of  reputation 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  days  when  the  brilliant  erudition  of  iKcontury/ 
Bellarmine  attracted  new-comers  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  already  second  only  to  Paris  in  numbers  and  in  fame. 

In  its  numerous  separate  foundations  and  general  organi- 
zation,— it  possessed  no  less  than  twenty-eight  colleges3, — it 
closely  resembled  the  English  universities ; while  its  active 
press  afforded  those  facilities  to  the  author  and  the  contro- 
versialist of  which  Cambridge  at  this  period  was  altogether 
destitute*.  A tranquil  air  pervaded  the  whole  city,  which 
with  its  pleasant  gardens,  orchards,  and  green  fields  inter- 
spersed with  groves  and  woodland,  might  well  seem  no 
unfitting  retreat  for  the  Muses4.  The  university  moreover 


of  Lutheran  theology  ‘beinahe  zu 
einer  Gescbichte  der  deutschen  Uni- 
versitaten  wird’  (see  vol.  I.  pp.  4-8). 
The  lives  of  many  of  the  professors 
of  theology,  as  contained  in  Hen- 
ning Witte’B  Memoriae  T hsdlogoruin 
(Frankfurt,  1674),  with  the  lists  ap- 
pended to  each  Life  of  their  several 
literary  productions,  afford  a me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  energies  of  really  able 
men  were  expended  in  this  not 
merely  fruitless  but  absolutely  per- 
nicious labour. 

1 So  styled  by  Justus  Lipsius  in 
his  Lovanium , iii.  1. 

2 In  the  same  work  (ed.  1605)  there 
is  a map  shewing  all  the  public 
buildings  and  colleges,  together  a- 


mountiug  at  that  time  to  84  in  num- 
ber. 

a Cooper,  A thenne,  i 85. 

4 * Hie  iutra  muros  libera  prata, 
vineae,  horti  spatiosi,  agri,  pomaria, 
campi,  dumi,  saltus,  pascua,  punas 
silvulue,  parva  nemuscula,  lit  merito 
hanc  sedem  et  domicilium  optimarum 
artium  delegerint  majores  nostri. 
Habet  euim  scholani,  qua  non  sit 
alia  secundum  Parisiacam  nurnero- 
sior  neque  ornatior.’  Barlaudus,  ‘C’af. 
insign.  Oppid.  Gennaniae  inferiority * 
quoted  by  Andreas,  Fasti,  p.  219. 
‘ Credite  mihi,  multa  gymnasia,  mul- 
tas  academias,  multa  musarum  dorai- 
cilia  vidi,  sed  rara  sunt  ac  prope 
nulla  quae  cum  hac  illustrissima 
sede  ac  veluti  arco  sapientiac  vel 
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Character  of 
its  theologi- 
cal school 


Cranmer’s 
admiration  of 
the  (iertnan 
Protestant 

theology. 


Foreign 
divines  in 
England. 


extended  its  welcome  to  all  branches  of  academic  learning,  and 
medicine,  the  civil  law,  and  the  canon  law  were  alike  taught 
and  studied  within  its  walls.  No  degrees  in  Europe  stood  so 
high  as  guarantees  of  general  acquirements.  Erasmus  records 
that  it  was  a common  saying,  that 4 no  one  could  graduate  at 
Louvain  without  knowledge,  manners  and  agex\  But  more 
especially  it  prided  itself  on  a certain  stately  science  of  theo- 
logy,  derived  from  a reverential  study  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Councils,  and  expounded  in  authoritative  and  solemn  tones 
which  sometimes  fell  not  ungratefully  on  ears  deafened  with 
the  ceaseless  wrangling  of  Wittenberg  or  Leipzig*.  Here  more 
than  one  Oxford  professor,  in  times  adverse  to  Catholic  belief, 
found  not  only  a refuge  but  a sphere  of  labour;  and  here 
Nicholas  Sander  composed  his  treatise  de  Visibili  Monarchia*. 

It  may  fairly  be  urged  in  Cranmer’s  defence,  that  when 
he  sought  to  bring  the  English  universities  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  theologians  of  the  Continent,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen  the  deplorable  excesses  to  which  the 
stimulus  hereby  imparted  to  controversy  would  afterwards 
give  rise.  His  admiration  of  the  Swiss  school  of  divinity  was 
moreover  unbounded,  and  the  eminent  foreign  doctors  as- 
sembled under  the  roof  of  Lambeth  Palace,  formed  a circle 
with  whom  he  was  never  weary  of  discussing  the  most 
mooted  theological  questions  of  the  day4.  More  than  once  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  induce  Melanchthon  himself  to  come 
over, — but  this  was  not  to  be ; in  Martin  Bucer  however  he 
found  a man  of  like  spirit,  and  scarcely  inferior  reputation. 
Fagius  and  Tremellius  were  Hebrew  scholars  of  no  small 


auditorum  multitudine  vel  doctomm 
celebritate  vel  loci  ipsius  commodi- 
tate  comparari  possunt.’  Bellarmine, 
C 'oncio  xx  Lovanici  hubita ; Andreas, 
Fasti,  p.  221. 

1 Sir  William  Hamilton  speaks  of 
the  examination  at  Louvain  for  a 
degree  in  art-s  as  * the  best  example 
upon  record  of  the  true  mode  of  such 
examination,  and,  until  recent  times, 
in  fact,  the  only  example  in  the 
history  of  universities  worthy  of  con- 
sideration at  all.’  He  has  translated 
from  Vernulaeus  the  order  and 
method  of  this  examination.  Dis- 


sert. eft  Discussions,  Append,  in. 

2 1 Ad  haec,  non  in  vanis  argumen- 
ts tempus  conterentes,  sed  in  ipsis 
litteris  divinis,  in  patribus  ecclesias- 
ticis,  et  iis,  quae  ad  rationem  vitae 
faciunt,  versautes.’  G.  Moringus  in 
Vita  Adriani  vi;  quoted  by  Andreas, 
Fasti,  p.  220. 

8 Andreas  mentions  Thomas  Har- 
ding, Regius  professor  at  Oxford,  and 
Richard  Smith,  Peter  Martyr’s  assail- 
ant. Ibid.  pp.  54-o6. 

4 Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  bk.  ii, 
c.  13;  Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Ver- 
migli , p.  78. 
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attainments.  Peter  Alexander,  a French  refugee  from  Arles,  .chap,  it.^ 
compiled  while  resident  with  the  archbishop,  a new  volume 
of  4 Sentences/  designed  to  exhibit  more  faithfully  than  the 
ancient  text-book  the  tenour  of  the  patristic  teaching  on  the 
doctrines  most  in  question  between  the  Lutherans  and  Rome. 
Dryander,  or  Francis  Encinas,  was  a noble  Spaniard  who, 
having  embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  came  from  Germany 
especially  recommended  by  Melanchthon,  and  taught  Greek 
for  a short  period  at  Cambridge.  Utenhoven  of  Ghent  was  a 
scholar  to  whom  all  the  chief  theologians  of  Switzerland  and 
Strassburg  were  personally  well  known.  Peter  Martyr,  Ochin,  p*t«* 
and  Cavelarius  were  divines  who,  though  not  of  German  birth,  jjw- 
faithfully  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  German  Reformation. 

It  was  in  September,  1548,  that  Peter  Martyr  arrived  in 
England,  where,  after  a six  months’  sojourn  with  Cranmer,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Regius  professorship  of  theology  at 
. Oxford1.  He  wTas  followed  about  a year  later  by  Martin  mart  is 

fU'CKE, 

Bucer,  who  forthwith  received  the  corresponding  appoint-  £ mjl 
ment  at  Cambridge.  Their  arrival  in  the  two  universities 
wTas  thus  nearly  coincident  with  the  very  important  change 
in  the  academic  constitution  brought  about  in  each  by  the 
new  statutes  of  Edward  VI, — a code  which  resulted  in  a 
transformation  scarcely  less  complete  than  that  inaugurated 
by  Cromwell.  At  Cambridge,  the  new  statutes  continued  to 
be  in  force  (save  for  one  brief  interval)  until  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth*  of  1570,  and  will  consequently  well  repay  a brief 
examination  of  their  distinctive  features. 

The  statutes  of  Edward  VI  were  given  to  the  university  STAT,'TR8°» 

° J hllWAKD  Y|, 

on  the  eighth  of  April,  1549,  though  not  actually  promul-  April  1M9, 

gated  until  a month  later,  during  which  interval  another 

visitation  of  the  university  took  place,  which  lasted  until  the 

fourth  of  July.  The  visitors  appeared  bringing  with  them 

the  new  Code,  which  was  partly  designed  to  assist  them  in 

framing  additional  statutes8;  and  before  they  left,  these 

1 See  Petri  Martyri * Vermilii  Oxford,  and  which  were  almost  iden- 
Florentini  Vita,  per  Iosiam  Simlerum,  tical  in  character,  remained  in  force 
Tigurinum,  in  the  Scriniuni  Anti-  until  the  enactment  of  the  Laudian 
quarium,  vol.  in,  1752;  Strype,  Statutes.  Ayliffe,  Present  State  of 
Memorials , bk.  i,  c.  15.  Univ.  of  Oxford , I 187.  — 

* Those  given  to  the  university  of  /i  8 Dean  Peacock  ( Observations , etc. 
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nnrt  Isjusc* 
tioss  of  tho 
Visitors, 
July,  1541). 


Now  statutes 
respecting 
duties  of 
lecturers  on 


additions,  under  the  name  of  Injunctions,  were  likewise  given 
to  the  academic  body.  The  statutes  and  the  injunctions 
alike  deserve  the  description  given  by  Dr  Peacock,  as  being 
‘ brief,  distinct,  and  reasonable/  characteristics  which  the 
ability  and  good  sense  of  the  visitors  would  naturally  lead  us 
to  look  for.  Bishop  Goodrich,  bishop  Ridley,  Sir  William 
Paget,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Dr  Mey,  and  Dr 
Wendy,  were  one  and  all  men  who,  while  fully  perceiving  the 
defects  of  the  ancient  statutes,  which  in  the  royal  letter  are 
justly  designated  as  ‘antiquated,  semi -barbarous,  and  obscure/ 
were  little  likely  to  have  recourse  to  violent  innovations  or 
unduly  partial  reforms. 

In  the  new  Code  the  customary  times  and  forms  for 
taking  degrees  were  retained,  but  the  alterations  in  the 
different  courses  of  study  were  numerous  and  important. 
The  four  Barnaby  lecturers  and  the  Regius  professor  had 
their  subjects  and  times  of  lecturing  newly  defined.  Some 
were  required  to  lecture  four,  and  others  five,  days  a week1. 
The  old  Terence  lecture  was  changed  to  one  on  rhetoric,  and 
the  lecturer,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  teachers  of 
medicine  and  dialectics,  had  to  commence  his  discourse  in  the 
phiioiophy,  schools  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  lecturer  on  philosophy 
was  enjoined  to  supplement  his  labours  on  Aristotle  by 
readings  on  Pliny  or  Plato.  The  text-books  of  the  lecturer 
Mathematics,  on  medicine  were  to  be  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The 
* mathematics  ’ of  that  day  included  cosmography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  in  which  several  subjects  Mela, 
Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, — Tonstall,  Cardan,  and  Euclid, 
Dialectics,  were  the  text-books  prescribed  for  the  several  professors’  use. 


Rhetoric, 


p.  36)  represents  the  Visitors  as 
themselves  the  authors  of  the  new 
Code,  that  this  however  was  not  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  preamble  : 
*Qui  ut  id  facilius  focere  possint 
visum  est  nonnullas  leges  in  hoc 
volumen  conscriptas  quas  nos  in 
vestrum  maximo  commodum  tuli- 
mus  illis  dare  ut  vobis  tradant  ut 
antiquatis  semibarbaris  vettris  et  ob- 
scuris  gtatutis  et  propter  retustatem 
jam  plerumque  non  intellectis  regiis 
deinceps  legibus  et  nostro  latis  auspi- 


cio  pares  t is.’  Lamb,  Documents, 

p.  123;  see  also  p.  10U.  These 
statutes  are  signed  by  E.  Somerset, 
Willm.  Sainctjohn,  J.  Russel,  Arun- 
del, Thomas  Southampton,  Willm. 
Paget,  Wingfield,  Willm.  Petre,  T. 
Smith.  The  Statutes  thus  represent 
the  new  Code  which  the  visitors 
brought  with  them  ; the  Injunctions, 
the  additions  which,  after  conferring 
with  the  academical  authorities,  they 
deemed  it  desirablo  to  make. 

1 Lamb,  Ibid.  p.  124. 
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The  professor  of  dialectics  and  rhetoric  was  to  use  the  Elenclii 
of  Aristotle,  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Hermogenes. 
The  professor  of  Greek  was  to  lecture  on  Homer,  Demo- 
sthenes, Isocrates,  and  Euripides,  or  some  other  classical 
author,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  instruction  in  grammar 
and  syntax.  The  Hebrew  lecturer  was  to  limit  himself  to 

w 

the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  grammar  of  the  language. 
The  professor  of  law  was  not  only  to  interpret  the  Pandects 
and  the  Codex,  but  also  ‘ the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our 
kingdom  which  we  are  about  to  set  forth/ — an  allusion  to  a 
project  on  which  Cranmer  had  set  his  heart,  and  which  after- 
wards found  expression  in  the  abortive  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiastica  ram  \ 

The  ancient  trivium  was  completely  recast,  grammar 
being  altogether  discarded  and  Jesus  College  being  the  only 
foundation  where  it  was  permissible  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subject.  In  its  place  ‘mathematics’  appear  as  the  initiatory 
study  for  the  youth  fresh  from  school*;  they  were  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  dialectics,  and  this  again  by  philosophy.  Further  in- 
struction in  philosophy,  perspective,  astronomy  and  Greek  took 
the  place  of  the  subjects  of  the  old  quadrivium,  or  bachelor’s 
course  of  study ; while  the  master  of  arts,  after  the  time  of 
his  regency  had  elapsed,  was  required,  unless  intending  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine,  to  devote  his  attention  solely  to 
theology  and  Hebrew3.  Bachelors  of  divinity  were  required 
to  hear  a theological  lecture  daily ; to  respond  once  and 
dispute  twice  in  theological  questions ; and  to  preach  twice 
in  Latin  and  once  in  English  in  St  Mary’s  Church.  It  was 
not  until  the  student  had  attained  to  the  full-blown  dignity 
of  doctor,  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should 


CIIAP.  IT. 


Greek, 


Hebrew, 


Law. 


Xcw  courses 
of  study  for 
under-* 
graduates, 
bachelors, 
masters  of 
arts  and 
Imchelors  of 
diviuity. 


Further 
study  discre- 
tional on  the 
attainment 
of  the  degree 
of  doctor. 


1 An  attempt  to  furnish  a body  of 
canon  law  adapted  to  the  English 
Church.  Hallam  mentions  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  the  production  of 
Cheke  and  Haddon  (Hist.  of  Literat. 
n 32).  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Strype,  who  says  that  Haddon  did 
notliing  more  than  correct  the  Lat- 
inity  (Mem.  of  Cranmer,  bk.  i,  c.  30) 
and  that  the  volume  was  the  result 
of  a commission,  in  which  Cranmer 
took  the  leading  part,  and  ‘ the  work 


and  words  were  mainly  Cranmer’s 
own.’  See  also  Ibid.  bk.  ii,  c.  26; 
Perry,  Hixt.  of  Church  of  Engl.  pp. 
174-5  ; and  Dr  Cardwell’s  Preface  to 
reprint  of  edition  of  1571,  published 
in  1850. 

a ‘ Hcccns  venientem  a ludo  litera- 
rio  primnm  excipiant  matbematica.’ 
Lamb,  Documents , p.  125. 

3 ‘Magister  artium  sedulus  erit 
theologiae  atquo  hebrnicae  leotionis 
et  quotidianus  auditor ; quibus  rebus 
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chap.  ii.  not  continue  to  add  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  acquired 
during  his  twenty  or  eighteen  years’  course  of  study  was  con- 
fided to  his  own  discretion  \ A large  number  appear  to  have 
generally  decided  this  question  in  the  negative,  but  their  con- 
duct, as  we  shall  shortly  see,  was  regarded  with  much  concern 
if  not  actual  disapproval  by  the  Mentors  of  the  university. 

The  contentious  spirit  was  very  far  from  having  died  out 
with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  faculties,  but 
especially  in  theology,  disputations  were  regularly  enjoined9. 
Both  the  Protector  and  Oranmer  appear  to  have  been  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  better  weapon  could  be  found  against 
Catholic  error  in  the  universities  than  these  time-honoured 
ordeals  of  the  schools,  and  it  was  now  enacted  that  theolo- 
gical disputations  should  be  held  every  alternate  Thursday 
from  one  to  four8.  In  all  cases  the  respondent  was  bound 
to  affix  three  theses,  three  days  beforehand,  to  the  doors  of 
the  public  schools4. 

statutes  reia-  A considerable  innovation  on  the  former  mode  of  electing 

ting  to  elec-  m m # 

J£riod°ofre?  the  chancellor  is  presented  in  the  requirement  that  this 

gency.Ac  0fficer  shall  henceforth  be  chosen  in  open  scrutiny  by  the 
whole  body,  both  regents  and  non  regents;  •while  the  elec- 
tion of  the  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  and  taxors  is  vested  in 
the  regents  alone®.  The  period  of  obligatory  regency  im- 
posed upon  masters  of  arts  was  extended  to  three  years®. 
With  the  evident  design  of  holding  out  encouragement  to 
those  who  might  resolve  upon  taking  holy  orders  at  a period 
of  life  somewhat  later  than  that  in  which  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fession was  then  usually  made,  it  was  enacted  that  students 
entering  the  university  after  the  age  of  twenty-four  and 
passing  through  a three  years’  course  of  study  in  arts,  and 
four  in  theology,  should  be  admitted  bachelors  of  divinity 
without  the  intervention  of  a degree  in  arts7.  Some  of  the 


ii 

\ 


annorum  quinque  dabifc  operam.’ 
Ibid.  p.  126. 

1 Ibid.  p.  126. 

* The  disputations  in  mathematics, 
dialectics,  and  natural  philosophy 
were  to  be  held  on  Thursdays, 
Fridays,  and  Sundays  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three.  Ibid.  p.  128. 


8 ‘Themata  dubia  sacrae  scrip- 
turae  loca  sint  vel  ex  illis  ducantur.’ 
Ibid.  p.  130. 

4 Ibid. 

6 Ibid.  pp.  132-3. 

8 Ibid.  p.  141 ; see  supra,  p.  50. 

7 Ibid.  p.  140.  This  enactment, 
and  that  relating  to  the  period  of 
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ancient  ceremonies,  such  as  public  processions  at  ex equiae  . CIIAP- n-. 
and  on  other  occasions,  were  forbidden ; and  the  form  of 
worship  at  the  university  church  and  in  the  college  chapels 
was  brought  into  conformity  with  the  new  liturgy. 

The  alterations  in  the  statutes  did  not  tend  to  augment 
the  powers  of  the  masters  of  colleges.  ‘ No  provisions,’ 
observes  dean  Peacock,  ‘were  made  affecting  the  mode  of 
election  or  the  constitution  of  the  caput  senatus , and  in  one 
or  two  instances  only  do  the  Visitors  appear  to  recognise  the 
heads  of  houses  or  hostels  as  forming  a distinct  body  in  the 
academical  commonwealth1.’ 

The  regulations  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  general  statute*  rei» 
discipline  of  the  student  body  are  of  a kind  which  evidently 
imply  that  the  complaints  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
of  too  great  a laxity  were  not  without  foundation.  Fencing 
schools  and  dicing  taverns  are  especially  forbidden9;  no  one 
is  to  be  appointed  Dominus  hidorum 3 at  Christmas  in  the 
colleges ; tutors  are  required  to  see  that  their  pupils  do  not 
wander  about  the  town ; card-playing,  though  permitted 
at  Christmas,  is  declared  unlawful  at  all  other  seasons  of  the 

i 

year. 

The  details  of  the  visitation  of  the  colleges,  which  ex-  visitation  of 
tended  over  a period  of  two  months,  have  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a quaint  and  interesting  though  not  altogether  accurate 
contemporary  account4.  The  statutes  of  most  of  the  older 
foundations  were  revised  and  amended8 ; while  those  which 
were  left  unaltered,  were  of  course  no  longer  valid  on  those 
points  where  they  were  in  conflict  with  the  new  code. 


regency,  are  among  the  Injunctions 
appended  by  the  Visitors.  It  was, 
more  properly  speaking,  a re-enact- 
ment of  an  ancient  statute  ( Stat . 
Ant.  107),  which  dean  Peacock  rightly 
suggests  had  been  originally  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  monks  and  friars. 
See  his  Observations,  etc.,  p.  37, 
note  5 ; and  Append.  A.  to  the  same 
work,  p.  xlvi. 

1 Obsen'ations,  etc.  p.  33. 

3 * Nulla  gladiatoria  aut  lanistaria 
schola  nec  taberoa  aleatoria  intra 
hoc  oppidum  C'antabrigiae  sit  ant  fre- 


quentetur.’  Lamb,  Documents,  p.  139. 

3 An  office  better  known  as  that 
of  lord  of  misrule  or  abbat  of  un- 
reason. See  a large  collection  of 
references  on  this  subject  in  Cooper, 
Annals , i 112,  n.  1. 

4 Lamb,  Documents,  pp.  109-120. 

8 Documents , n 96, 184  ; in  88-89; 
Searle,  Hist,  of  Queens'  College,  p. 
238;  Peacock,  Observations,  p.  36; 
Baker-Mayor,  pp.  126-7.  Baker  says 
that  ‘the  colleges  that  took  them  up 
most  time  were  Peterhouse,  Jesus, 
and  Clare  Hall.  ’ 
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- Disputation* 
in  honour  of 
the  Vinitort. 


The  Euehar- 
i»t  was  the 
chief  question 
propounded 
for  disputa- 
tion. 


Departure  of 
the  Visitors. 


?’o  protest 
nuule  against 
their  lejrisln- 
tion : except 
br  Ascham, 
who  uiyos 
that  masters 
o arts  should 
be  permitted 
to  continue 
tlie  study  of 
lanffUftgM 
or  of  tlie 
sciences, 
on  account 
of  the  valu- 
able sub- 
sidiary aid 
which  a 
knowledge  of 
these  sub- 
jects renders 
to  t**e  pro* 
fosious. 


The  sanction  given  by  the  new  statutes  to  the  holding  of 
disputations  was  further  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  the 
Visitors  at  a series  of  these  dialectical  encounters,  in  which 
Madew,  Glyn,  Alban  Langdale,  Thomas  Sedgwick,  John 
Young,  and  Thomas  Parker  of  Trinity  took  part.  Con- 
troversy, at  this  time,  had  ceased  to  revolve  round  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which  had  given  place,  as  a topic 
of  theological  interest,  to  the  Eucharist.  Peter  Martyr 
writing  from  Lambeth  to  Bucer,  in  the  preceding  December, 
tells  him  that  there  was  so  much  contention  on  this  question 
that  ‘every  corner  was  full  of  it;’  it  was  discussed,  he  says, 
daily  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords1. 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  Visitors  took  their 
departure.  The  narrative  supplies  us  with  a glimpse  of  my 

lord  of  Ely  proceeding  to  the  river  to  repair  by  boat  to  his 

cathedral  palace,  and  accompanied  as  far  as  Jesus  Green  by 
the  other  Visitors, — of  Cheke  mounting  on  horseback  with 
his  wife  on  their  way  to  Huntingdon, — and  the  rest  dis- 
persing to  their  different  homes8.  On  the  following  day  the 
Injunctions  which  the  Visitors  bad  appended  to  the  statutes 
were  read  by  the  junior  proctor  in  the  senate-house.  The 
whole  code  could  hardly  have  failed  to  run  counter  to  the 

views  and  prejudices  of  many,  but  with  one  solitary  ex- 

ception, there  is  no  record  of  .any  dissatisfaction  having  been 
openly  expressed.  That  exception  was  Ascham,  who  was 
then  abroad,  but  who,  writing  from  Brussels  to  Cecil  in  the 
following  March,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  regret  that 
non-regent  masters  of  arts  should  have  been  required  to 
restrict  their  studies  to  the  subjects  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  professions,  to  the  exclusion  of  further  classical  or 
scientific  acquirements.  ‘For  if,’  he  writes,  ‘som  be  not 
suffred  in  Cambrige  to  make  the  fourth  ordre,  that  is  surlie 
as  thei  list,  to  studie  the  tongues  and  sciences,  th’  other 
three  shall  nayther  be  so  many  as  thei  shold,  nor  yet  so  good 
and  perfitte  as  thei  might.  For  law,  physick,  and  divinitie 


1 Zurich  Letters  (1st  series),  p. 
469.  ‘ Der  grosse  Bruderkrieg  in  der 

evangelische  Kirche,’  says  Gustav 
Frank,  ‘braeh  aus  iiber  das  Mahl  der 


Brtiderliebe.’  Gesch.  d.  Prot.  Theol. 
i 46. 

8 Lamb,  Documents , p.  120. 
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need  so  the  help  of  tonges  and  sciences  as  thei  can  not  want . chap,  n. 
them,  and  yet  thei  require  so  a hole  man’s  studie,  as  he  may 
part  with  no  tyme  to  other  lerning  except  it  be  at  certayn 
tymes  to  fetch  it  at  other  men’s  labor.  I know  Universities  be 
instituted  onelie  that  the  realine  may  be  served  with  preacher's, 
lawyers,  and  physicions,  and  so  I know  likewise  all  woodes  be 
planted  onlie  eyther  for  building  or  burnyng ; and  yet  good 
husbandes,  in  serving,  use  not  to  cut  down  all  for  tymbre 
and  fuell,  but  leave  alwaise  standing  som  good  big  ons,  to  be 
the  defense  for  the  newe  springe.  Therfore  if  som  were  so 
planted  in  Cambrige,  as  thei  shold  neyther  be  carryed 
awaye  to  other  placese,  nor  decaye  there  for  lack  of  living, 
nor  be  bowrtd  to  prof  esse  no  one  of  the  three,  but  bond  them  self 
holie  to  help  forward  all,  I belive,  preachers,  lawyers,  and 
physicions  shold  spring  in  nombre,  and  grow  in  bignes,  more 
then  commonlie  thei  do1.* 

If,  as  appears  most  probable,  Peter  Martyr  entered  upon  Peter  Martyr 
his  professional  duties  at  Oxford  in  March,  1549,  he  arrived 
there  before  the  Edwardian  Statutes  had  been  put  in  force, — 
this,  according  to  Wood,  having  been  on  the  fourth  of  the 
following  June*.  Both  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer  were 
from  Strassburg,  and  both  had  quitted  that  city  at  a time 
when  theological  animosities  were  at  their  height.  Each  has 
been  the  subject  of  almost  unqualified  praise  from  writers  of 
the  Reform  party,  although  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
main  features  of  their  respective  careers  is  suggestive  of  no 
slight  difference  of  character.  If  we  may  credit  Simler, 

Peter  Martyr’s  Lutheran  biographer,  this  difference  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  now  set  forth  to  their 
new  spheres  of  labour.  Peter  Martyr,  from  the  first,  declared 
his  intention  of  proclaiming  at  Oxford  without  reserve  the 
doctrine  of  Zwinglius  respecting  the  Eucharist;  while  Bucer, 
with  that  moderation  which  belongs  to  his  whole  conduct  as 
a Reformer,  and  who  himself  did  not  accept  that  doctrine  in 
its  most  literal  sense,  urged  the  expediency  of  not  insisting  too 
strongly  on  views  which  could  not  fail  to  divide  opinion  and 

* Ellis,  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  style,  dating  his  letter  March  24,1553. 

Men , p.  16.  Ascham  uses  the  new  a Wood-Gutch,  ii  100. 
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CHAP.  IT. 


Character  of 
Peter  Mar- 
tjT. 


Disputations 
on  theologi- 
cal questions 
enjoined  at 
the  universi- 
ties. 


Fierceness  of 
the  contro- 
versy at 
Oxford. 


might  probably  excite  fierce  opposition1.  Peter  however 
adhered  to  his  first  purpose ; and  in  the  different  tempers  in 
which  these  two  eminent  theologians  proceeded  to  the  two 
universities  we  may  perhaps  find  a partial  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  the  receptions  there  accorded  them.  It  is  not 
easy  indeed  to  study  the  portrait  of  Vermigli,  as  painted  by 
Holbein,  without  inferring  that  in  the  character  of  the 
original  the  combative  element  must  have  been  present  in  a 
marked  degree.  Very  different  from  the  gentle  and  pensive 
features  of  Melanchthon  are  those  of  the  Oxford  professor,  in 
whom  the  massive  underjaw,  brawny  neck,  and  resolute  air 
recall  rather  the  physiognomy  of  Luther2 3.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  Peter  Martyr’s  personal  desire  and  inten- 
tions, tve  know  from  his  own  testimony  that  the  necessity  of 
submitting  the  doctrines  he  proclaimed  to  the  test  of  scholastic 
disputations  was  one  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  He 
speaks  of  the  Edwardian  Statutes  as  imposing  in  this 
respect  a new  burden  upon  the  university ; both  in  the 
schools  and  in  college  the  obligation  to  take  part  in  public 
disputations  was  one  which  could  not  be  evaded.  * I am,’  he 
says,  ‘compelled  to  be  ever  contending  with  antagonists,  and 
those  of  a most  pertinacious  kind2.’  The  result  was  profit- 
able neither  for  learning  nor  for  religion  ; and  whether  we 
adopt  the  version  of  the  story  preserved  by  Strype  or  that 
retailed  by  Anthony  Wood4,  the  evidence  alike  points  to 
scenes  of  uproar  and  fierce  contention  of  a kind  to  which 


1 Strype,  Meviorials,  VoL  ii,  pt.  i, 
o.  15. 

2 The  portrait,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, is  to  be  seen  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

3 — * accessit  ex  le gibus  viodo  Intis 

a regia  majestate,  huic  acadcmiae 
novum  onus.  Quippe  decretum  est, 
ut  frequenter  pvblica e di*pntationes 
de  rebus  theologicis  hnbeantur,  hoc 
est  altornis  hebdomadis,  quibus  mihi 
praecipitur,  ut  et  intersim  et  prnesim. 
Deinde  in  hoc  regio  collegio  ubi  dego, 
singula  quaque  septimana,  theologi- 
cao  uisputationes  agitantur,  quae 
cum  ad  illus  audiendas  omnibus 


aditus  pateat,  identidem  pnblicae 
dici  possuut,  bisque  sum  constitutus 
pariter,  atque  aliis  censor.  Est  ita- 
que  cum  adversnriis  perpetuo  luctan- 
dum , et  quidem  pertinacissimis.  ’ 
Peter  Martyr  to  Bulliuger,  June  1, 
1550  : Burnet-Pocock,  in  ii  No.  f>. 

4 Strype  ( Life  of  Cranmer , bk.  ii. 
c.  14)  derives  his  account  from  Peter 
Martyr’s  biographer,  Josias  Simler 
( Scrinium  Antiqnar.  vol.  iii) ; Wood, 
from  Parsons  the  Jesuit.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  two  narratives,  while 
evidently  dealing  with  the  same  facts, 
is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  lengths 
to  which  party-spirit  could  be  carried 
in  these  times. 
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modern  academic  experiences  in  England  present  no  parallel. . chap,  ii. 
Mr  Fronde  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  this  theological 
feud  the  subsequent  popular  revolt  in  the  two  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham1 *. 


It  was  in  a different  spirit  and  with  more  satisfactory  Martin  Bucer 

1 “ at  Cambridge. 

results,  that  Bucer  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cranmer  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  had  dis- 
charged at  Strassburg  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  double 
function  of  minister  to  the  Protestant  church  in  that  city, 
and  professor  in  its  rising  school, — a school  which  had  how- 
ever not  yet  attained  to  the  rank  of  a university*.  Emphati-  iiu pacific 

* ...  disposition. 

cally  a man  of  peace,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  untiring 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religious  concord,  and  has  not  inaptly 
been  designated  the  father  of  that  benevolent  organization 
which  up  to  our  own  day  has  striven  with  but  indifferent 
success  to  form  among  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Christendom 


a bond  of  union  resting  upon  a purely  Scriptural  basis3.  His 
endeavours  did  not  fail  to  gain  for  him  the  common  reward 
of  the  religious  peacemaker, — the  antipathy  of  the  zealot. 
Luther  designated  him  a ‘ Klapperinaul,’  and  the  Strassburg 
theologians  generally  an  ‘assembly  of  wild  beasts;’  while  the 
Zwinglian  party,  on  the  other  hand,  suspected  him  of 
Lutheran  tendencies,  and  styled  him  the  great  Reformer’s 
•cardinal  a latere V To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  theo- 
logical jealousy  excited  against  him,  that  it  became  necessary 
that  he  should  leave  the  city5.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  an 


1 Hint,  of  England. , rv  415. 

3 Strassburg  acquired  tbe  right  of 
conferring  degrees  in  arts  and  philo- 
sophy in  1566,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a university  of  all  the  facul- 
ties in  1621  by  Ferdinand  II.  But 
the  * Promulgatio  * conferring  the 
latter  privileges  speaks  of  the  school 
as  ‘optime  constituta  florensque,  Red 
privata  ’ for  thirty  years  before  the 
earlier  date.  Promulg.  Acad.  Privil. 
Viter.  Strassburg,  1628. 

3 ‘ Heute  gilt  er  als  der  erste  be- 

rufene  Vertreter  der  evangelischen 

Union.’  Tollin,  Srrvet  u.  d.  ober - 
landischen  Reformatoren , i 71.  Lu- 
ther, at  Marburg,  reproached  both 
Bucer  and  John  Sturm  with  unscrip- 


tural  teaching  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  the  personality  of  Christ.  Rbh- 
ricli,  Gesch.  d.  Reformation  im  Elsas*, 
i 346.  * Butzer’s  Friedensliebe,’  says 
Frank,  4 war  oft  nahe  damn,  seine 
Ueberzeugung  zu  nivelliren.’  Gesch.  d. 
Prot.  Theol.  i 63.  Bohmen,  how- 
ever, observes  that  this  spirit  of 
moderation  made  him  much  esteem- 
ed in  England.  Acht  Biicher  von  d. 
Reform,  in  England  (1734),  p.  273. 

* Frank,  u.  s.  i 60. 

5 Cranmer  writing  to  invite  Bucer  to 
England,  Oct.  2, 1548,  says  1 te  in  tua 
urbe  verbi  ministerio  vix  diutius  prae- 
esse  posse  scribis.’  Bucer,  Script.  An- 
glicana , p.  190. 
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( ii  vr  n.  asylum  was  offered  to  him  in  England1,  where  his  name  was 
He  to  «m»-  already  widely  known  and  respected.  He  had  written  against 
Ev^rndto1*  Gardiner  on  the  question  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  in  learning 
cranmeVio  had  shone  confessedly  the  superior2;  while  still  more  recently 
EngUnd*  his  services  as  joint  compiler  with  Melanchthon  of  the  Con- 
sultation3 of  archbishop  Hermann, — the  model  on  which  the 
first  English  Prayer  Book  was  to  a great  extent  framed — had 
come  prominently  before  the  chief  divines  of  Cambridge. 
The  university  and  its  leaders  were  also  well  known  to  Bucer 
iinctr.  by  report.  He  was  intimate  with  Alane,  now  professor  at 

Alanc.  nnd  * , * . . . . 

carjimr.  Leipzig,  and  on  oue  occasion  the  two  had  fallen  in  with 
Gardiner,  when  the  latter  was  travelling  in  Germany.  To 
Bucer.  that  was  an  ever  memorable  interview.  They  had 
discussed  together  the  chief  theological  questions  of  that  day, 
and  as  Gardiner  waxed  warm  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  the  veins  in  his  hands  started  up,  in  such 
fashion,  the  placid  German  was  wont  to  aver,  as  he  had 
never  seen  in  man  before4.  It  must  have  been  with  some- 
thing of  relief  that  he  now  learned  that  his  former  antagonist 
was  little  likely  again  to  confront  him,  for  Gardiner’s  un- 
yielding dogmatism  on  the  same  question  at  home  had  just 
led  to  his  recommittal  to  prison, — this  time  to  the  Tower, — 
where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  queen  Mary.  From 
Gardiner  therefore  there  was  nothing  now  to  fear.  Madew  at 
Bucer  auc-  Cambridge  retired  from  the  professorial  chair  in  favour  of  the 

'‘rofeMor of  ^^usfr^0lis  foreigner;  a stipend  which,  when  compared  with 
theology.  those  of  ordinary  German  professorships  appeared  magnificent, 
was  attached  to  the  office5;  and  on  the  15th  of  November, 


1 Peter  Alexander  writing  to  Bucer 
by  Cranmer’s  request,  says  : ‘ — quo- 
niam  a senatu  Argentoratensi  te 
dimissum  esse,  nullumque  amplius 
Argentinae  tibi  manendi  locum  dari, 
quidam  illis  eignificarant.’  He  en- 
courages him  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  England,  * ingrata  deserta  Germa- 

nia’ and  ‘excusso  pede  pulvere.’ 
Ibid.  pp.  191-2. 

3 Ilesponsio  ad  dims  Epistolas  Ste- 
phani  Episc.  Wintoniensis  de  Coelibatu 
Sacerdotum  et  Coenobitarum.  Strass- 

burg,  1547. 

3 A translation  of  this  into  English 


had  appeared  shortly  before  Bucer’s 
arrival  in  Cambridge.  See  A simple 
and  religious  Consultation  by  what 
means  a Christian  Reformation , and 
founded  on  God's  Word,  may  be  begun 
among  men.  18mo.  London,  1548. 

4 * Ut  venae  in  manibuB,  quod  in 
nullo  unquam  homine  vidi,  subsil- 
irent,  et  tremerent,  quoties  audiret 
n nobis  quod  offendebat.’  Quoted  by 
Strype,  Memorials,  Vol.  n,  pt.  i,  c. 
8,  p.  107. 

6 It  was  £100  per  annum.  ‘The 
ordinary  salary  tripled,’  observes 
Fuller,  1 as  well  it  might,  considering 
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1549,  Bucer,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Paulus  Fagius,  who  . chap,  ii. 
had  been  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  arrived  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  shortly  after  formally  recommended  by 
royal  letter  to  the  university  as  ‘ a man  of  profounde  lemyng 
and  of  godly  life  and  conversation1;’  was  forthwith  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  aud  on  this  occasion  delivered  his  in- 
augural oration. 

A touching  simplicity  and  unfeigned  humility  pervaded  insinau*u- 
tbe  new  professor’s  address.  Advanced  in  years  and  in  infirm 
health, — to  quote  his  own  self-depreciatory  expressions,  senis, 
morbidus,  inutilis,  peregrinus, — he  stood  before  the  assembly 
as  one  who  preferred  no  other  claim  to  their  attention  than 
that  derived  from  past  services  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
truth.  So  diffident,  indeed,  did  he  express  himself  of  his 
personal  merits,  that  nothing  but  very  cogent  arguments 
would  have  induced  him  to  accept  the  degree  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured.  Certain  leaders  of  the  university 
(academiue  gubernatores),  however,  had  urged  upon  him 
overwhelming  considerations: — it  would  aid  him  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  discipline  in  the  divinity  school, — it 
would  lend  support  to  the  academic  recognition  and  ap- 
proval of  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  studious, — bis  own 
opportunities  for  rendering  assistance  to  the  school  would  be 
augmented, — and  finally,  many  pious  men  throughout  the 
kingdom  would  be  influenced  by  the  verdict  thus  passed  by 
so  illustrious  a university  on  the  value  of  his  ministry*. 
Although  containing  much  judicious  counsel  and  elevated  He  enjoins 
sentiment,  the  discourse  offers  to  our  notice  but  one  passage  mob  of 
of  much  significance,  namely,  that  in  which  he  emphatically 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  students  being  required  to  proceed  de*ms‘- 


his  worth,  being  of  so  much  merit; 
his  need,  having  wife  and  children ; 
nml  his  condition,  coming  hither  a 
foreigner,  fetched  from  a far  country.’ 
Fuller  (ed.  Prickett  and  Wright), 
p.  244. 

1 Cooper,  AnnaU , ii  45-46. 

3 ...‘id  non  nihil  ad conservandum 
scholae  hujus  ordinem  et  disciplinam. 
Turn  etiain  ad  confirmandam  publi- 
carum  illarnm  de  stndiosorum  in- 


geniis  et  diligentia,  attestationum  et 
comprobationum  authoritatem,  etc.... 
Praeterea  me,  hoc  gradu  suscepto, 
scholae  hujus  commoditatibus  posse 
ninplius  inservire.  Denique  non 
deerant  qui  contenderent  ministerio 
meo  istud  tam  illustris  academiae 
de  eo  judicium,  pondus  tamen  aliquod 
apud  non  paucos  in  hoc  regno  pios 
homines  esse  habiturum.’  Script . 
Anglican  a,  p.  185. 
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chap,  it.  to  their  degrees  and  to  pass  a satisfactory  examination. 
There  were  universities  where  degrees  were  to  be  bought  for 
money ; if  Cambridge,  he  observes,  should  follow  this  ex- 
ample, all  confidence  in  her  discipline  and  the  chief  resource 
in  the  maintenance  of  authority  would  alike  be  lost.  Then 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  community  would  not  be  far  off, — ruin 
such  as,  he  attests,  had  already  befallen  not  a few'  of  the 
universities  of  Germany1.  A passage  in  the  de  Regno 
Christiy  a treatise  which  he  dedicated  to  the  young  king,  as  a 
iic elsewhere  new  year’s  gift  for  1550,  is  also  of  some  importance.  He 

remoustrates  *'  0 * 

wjui^indoient  there  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  colleges  are  amply  en- 
reiiiws.  dowed  for  the  work  of  educating  the  clergy,  but  he  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  number  of  fellows 
who  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  different  foundations, 
and  who  are,  he  says,  nothing  better  than  so  many  monks 
or  friars,  growing  old  in  indolence  and  excluding  needy 
and  deserving  students.  He  sternly  exhorts  those  wrho  have 
finished  their  course  of  study,  and  are  not  willing  to  enter 
upon  the  active  service  of  the  Church,  to  relieve  the  colleges 
of  their  presence, — collegia  quam  primum  liberentur *.  It  is 
accordingly  evident  from  this  noteworthy  criticism,  that  to 
the  evils  above  described,  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
filled  up  through  favour  with  a class  for  whom  they  tvere 
not  designed,  and  the  death  of  efficient  leaders,  we  must 
add  the  existence  of  an  abuse  which  has  generally  per- 
haps been  held  to  be  a feature  of  a later  period.  The 
presence  of  the  slothful  and  incapable  was  an  evil  no  less 
to  be  deplored  than  the  absence  of  men  of  eminent  worth 
and  merit.  Ability,  energy,  and  high  purpose,  it  is  evident, 


1 * Si  enim,  remissa  examinationis 
atque  judicii  justa  severitate,  parum 
idonei  in  magistrorum  et  doctorum 
ordinem  et  locum  evehebantur  per 
ejusmodi  prava  atque  irreligiosa  ju- 
dicia  et  abjecta  testimonia,  primum 
academiis  ipsis  fides  abrogatur  et 
imminuitur  autboritas,  omnisque 
illarum  guberuatio  in  ruanus  sensim 
dilabitur  eorum  qui  nec  honestarum 
artium  studia  nec  morum  sustinere 
valent  aut  volunt  disciplinary.  Ita- 
que  academiac  brevi  omnino  deso- 


lantur  et  evertuntur : id  quod  per- 
multis  in  Germania  academiis  accid- 
isse  cemitur .*  Script.  Anglic,  p.  186. 
This  passage  certainly  implies  that 
examinations  for  degrees  were  in 
force  when  Bucer  came  to  Cambridge 
and  therefore  at  a period  earlier  than 
that  which  Huber  conjectures,  viz. 
* between  the  periods  of  the  Edward- 
ian and  Elizabethan  statutes.*  En- 
glish Unit.  I 314. 

* Script . Anglic,  p.  61. 
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could  then  as  now  command  a market  in  the  world  at . chap,  ii. 
large;  while  the  corresponding  defects  could  nowhere  more 
effectually  be  screened  from  observation  than  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a college.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Harrison  hu  com- 

. . ® ' plaint  sup* 

is  again  of  considerable  value  as  bringing  before  us  more  \>y  the 
definitely  a state  of  things  which  Bucer  could  indicate  only  IIarri80n- 
in  general  terms.  After  informing  his  readers  that  the  com- 
plete course  of  theological  study  necessary  for  the  degree  of 
D.D.  occupied  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  Harrison  goes 
ou  to  complain  that  * after  tins  time  and  forty  years  of  age, 
the  most  part  of  students  doo  commonlie  giue  ouer  their 
woonted  diligence1,  and  liue  like  drone  bees  on  the  fat  of 
colleges,  withholding  better  wits  from  the  possession  of  their 
places,  and  yet  dooing  litle  good  in  their  own  vocation  and 
calling.’  ‘ I could  rehearse,’  he  says,  ‘ a number  (if  I listed) 
of  this  sort,  as  well  in  the  one  universitie  as  the  other.  But 
this  shall  suffice  insted  of  a larger  report,  that  long  con- 
tinuance in  those  places  is  either  a signe  of  lacke  of  friends, 
or  of  learning,  or  of  good  and  upright  life,  as  bishop  Fox 
some  time  noted,  who  thought  it  sacrilege  for  a man  to  tame 
anie  longer  at  Oxford  than  he  had  a desire  to  profit2 * * * * *.’ 

But  in  Bucer’s  path,  as  in  Peter  Martyr’s,  there  waited  His  contro- 
the  demon  of  disputation.  The  secret  adherents  of  the  Young. 

,,  . ..  . . . . ■ . Perue,  and 

( atholic  party  in  the  university  were  numerous  and  vigilant,  st-dgwick. 
They  had  given,  it  is  true,  a formal  assent  to  the  new 
doctrines,  and  so  far  as  solemn  oaths  could  be  looked  upon  as 
evidence,  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown  in  matters  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical8.  But  beneath  this  external  com- 


1 By  the  Statutes  of  1549  doctors 
of  divinity,  ‘after  so  much  labour 
undergone,  and  so  many  dangers  and 
examinations’  were  permitted  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  continue  their  studies  or  not. 
Lamb,  Document s,  p.  126. 

2 Descript.  of  England  (ed.  Furni- 

vail),  pp.  80-81. 

* James  Pilkington,  afterwards 

bishop  of  Durham,  who  on  a subse- 

quent occasion  styles  Young  ‘ one  of 

the  pertest  lustye  yonge  princockes  ’ 

of  this  party,  severely  animadverts 
on  this  dishonesty  of  the  Catholic 


members  of  the  university  at  this 
period : ‘ A lie  the  time  of  blessed  kinge 
Edwarde  they  taught,  they  preached, 
they  subscribed,  they  swere  and 
beleued  all  thys  that  they  now  deny. 
As  oft  as  they  had  anye  liuinge  in 
anye  college  of  the  universities,  as  oft 
as  they  tooke  degree  in  the  scholes , as 
oft  as  they  tooke  any  benefice,  and 
when  they  were  made  priests  or 
byshoppes,  so  ofte  they  qweare  and 
forsweare  all  that  nowe  they  denye.’ 
Of  the  cause  of  burning  Paul's  Church 
(quoted  in  Baker- Mayor,  p.  144). 
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chap,  it.  pliance  they  but  half  concealed  their  dislike  of  the  Reformed 
faith  and  enmity  to  its  teachers.  Foremost  among  this  class 
were  John  Young,  whose  name  has  already  come  before  us 
as  that  of  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  Trinity, — Andrew 
Perne,  a fellow  of  Queens’  College,  whose  unblushing  readiness 
to  change  his  professed  belief  according  to  the  doctrines  most 
in  favour  with  the  civil  power,  afterwards  became  a byeword 
in  the  university, — and  Thomas  Sedgwick,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing reign  was  appointed  Margaret  professor.  By  these  three, 
Bucer  was  challenged  to  a public  disputation, — the  subjects 
proposed  for  argument  being  (1)  the  complete  sufficiency  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  as  a guide  to  saving  faith, — in  other 
words,  the  whole  theory  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  a dis- 
ciplina  arcani ; (2)  the  immunity  of  the  one  true  Church 
from  error;  (3)  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification.  A 
disputation  was  held,  and  as  at  Oxford,  though  in  less  scan- 
dalous fashion,  the  university  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  contending  parties.  Bucer 
was  accused  of  teaching  what  was  heterodox  ; while  he,  in 
turn,  accused  his  antagonists  of  malice  and  misrepresenta- 
tion1 *. It  was  during  a short  lull  iu  the  strife,  that  longing 
probably  for  a little  sympathy  and  counsel,  he  repaired  for  a 
John  Young  few  days  to  Oxford  to  see  his  old  friend  Peter  Martyr.  On  his 
opposition  to  return,  he  found  that  Young  had  commenced  a series  of  lectures 
in  avowed  antagonism  to  his  teaching,  in  which,  in  defiance 
of  all  decorum,  he  was  himself  openly  disparaged  and  ridiculed. 
The  controversy  was  renewed,  although  Bucer  vainly  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  his  opponents  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  deliberate  process  of  writing.  . His  proposal  was  evaded, 
and  as  a last  resource  he  found  himself  compelled  to  apply  to 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  in  order  that  the  contest  might, 
if  possible,  be  brought  to  a close  by  another  public  disputation; 
but  in  the  default  of  evidence  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  this  proposition  was  ever  carried  into  effect3. 


1 Collier  has  very  clearly  pointed 

ont  the  disadvantage  under  which 

Bucer  lay  in  the  discussion,  owing  to 
bis  extreme  Lutheran  tenets.  4 He 

is,’  he  says,  ‘very  much  embarrassed 
in  the  dispute,  lies  unguarded,  and 


miscarries  not  seldom  in  his  defence.’ 
CoUier-Lathbury,  v 385-7. 

a Strype,  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  i ii 
cc.  14  and  24  ; Life  of  Grindal , i i, 
App.  no.  1 ; Bucer,  Script.  Anglic . 
pp.  711-8G2. 
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The  damp  air  of  the  fens  appears  to  have  often  proved  . CHAP- TT-. 
peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  German  constitution,  and  Fagius,  Deathor 
who  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Cambridge  had  been  suffering  vwu*- 
from  fever,  was  carried  off  within  ten  days  after.  Bucer’s  health 
uow  also  began  to  give  way,  and  in  February,  1551,  he 
followed  his  friend  and  fellow-countryman.  His  dying  hours  Death  of 
were  soothed  by  the  assiduous  care  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  2s,  isso-l 
whose  two  sons,  the  young  lords  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon, 
were  at  that  time  studying  at  the  university,  and  had  been 
placed  under  his  especial  instruction.  Another  watcher  by 
his  couch  was  the  eminent  John  Bradford,  a student  wrho  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  had  abandoned  the  law  for  divinity, 
and  whose  subsequent  life,  writings,  and  heroic  death,  attested 
the  genuineness  of  his  religious  convictions1 *. 

No  professor  certainly  ever  taught  at  Cambridge  for  so 
brief  a period,  and  yet  left  behind  him  so  deep  an  impression 
as  did  Martin  Bucer  of  his  services,  virtues,  and  attainments. 

He  was  honoured  by  a tomb  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  and  party  Reject  paid 
faction  and  old  animosities  seem  to  have  been  for  a brief  moo- 
space  forgotten  around  his  grave.  The  funeral  procession, 
composed  of  the  whole  university,  headed  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  large  numbers  of  the  burgesses  headed  by  the 
mayor,  amounted  to  some  three  thousand  persons.  ‘The  chief 
master  workman,’  said  Parker,  who  preached  the  sermon,  ‘ has 
been  taken  from  us !’  and  he  could  only  interpret  their  loss  as 
evidence  of  the  Divine  displeasure*.  Walter  Haddon,  upon 
whom,  as  public  orator,  it  devolved  to  deliver  the  funeral  ora- 
tion, compared  his  departed  friend  to  the  most  eminent  Fathers 
of  the  Church  in  the  excellence  and  range  of  his  spiritual  and 
mental  gifts3.  * I doubt  not,’  wrote  Cheke  from  Westminster, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  ‘ I doubt  not  but  the 


1  Cooper,  Athenae , i 127.  Brad- 
ford had  been  elected  to  a fellowship  at 
Pembroke,  for  which  he  considers  it 
worthy  of  mention,  ‘neither  I,  nor 
any  other  for  me,  did  ever  make  any 
suit:  yea  there  was  a contention 
betwixt  the  master  of  Catherine-hall 
and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who 

is  master  of  Pembroke  hall,  whether 
should  have  me.’  Letter  to  Father 

T raven , Foxe-Townsend,  vn  284. 


2 Strype,  Life  of  Parker , p.  29. 

3 ‘Augustini  fuit  in  illo  acumen, 
Hieronymi  liuguarum  varietas  et 
doctrina,  discipline  Cypriani,  Am- 
brosii  authoritas,  Origenis  scientia, 
Chrysostomi  in  docendo  perspicuitas, 
Beruardi  integritas  in  vita.’  He 
holds  that  Bucer  was  one  ‘ quern  ad 
Apostolorum  ordinem  aggregare  pos- 
BumuH.’  Lucubratione*,  pp.  87-89. 
Haddon  was  one  of  Bucer’s  executors. 
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chap,  n.  king’s  majesty  will  provide  some  grave  learned  man,  to 
maintain  God’s  true  learning  in  bis  university,  yet  I think 
not  of  all  learned  men  in  all  points  ye  shall  receive  M. 
Bucer’s  like,  whether  ye  consider  his  deepness  of  knowledge, 
his  earnestness  in  religion,  his  fatherliness  in  life,  his  autho- 
rity in  doctrine1 * 3.’  The  best  scholars  of  the  university  com- 
posed elegies  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  strewed  them  on 
his  tomb, — compositions  which  drew  from  John  Sturm  at 
Strassburg  a pathetic  acknowledgement  of  the  grateful 
tribute  which  had  been  paid  to  his  lost  friend  in  a foreign 
land8.  A donation  from  the  university  to  the  widow, 
and  another  from  the  Crown,  further  attested  the  pre- 
vailing feeling8.  While  long  after,  when  exaggerated  senti- 
ment was  less  likely  to  find  place,  another  public  orator 
gave  expression  to  the  permanent  sense  of  the  community, 
when  he  declared  that  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity had  been  quickened  by  Bucer’s  teaching,  while  his 
removal  had  been  followed  by  a corresponding  decline4. 

Death*  of  Among  those  who  had  contributed  verses  in  Bucer’s 

lords  Henry  ° 

Brandonrlcs  h°nour  had  been  his  two  young  noble  pupils.  They  were 

10 July,  1661.  students  of  rare  promise,  and  had  made  attainments  remark- 
able for  their  age.  But  within  a few  months  of  their  good 
teacher’s  death,  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  hasty  removal  of  the  two  youths  to  a distance 
from  the  area  of  iufection5 * *  failed  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  menaced.  They  died  on  the  same  day  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  hour,  and  with  them  the  dukedom 


of  Suffolk  became  temporarily  extinct0.  Even  in  those 
times,  when  the  span  of  life  was  so  often  shortened  by  un- 
looked for  or  violent  ends,  the  spectacle  of  ingenuous  virtues 


1 Parker  Correspondence , p.  44. 

* * — placet  mihi  pietas  vestrae  gen- 
tis,  placet  doctrina  et  orationis  genua.’ 
Sturm  to  Aseham.  Ascham,  Epist. 
p.  386. 

3 Parker  Correspondence,  pp.  46-47. 

4 * Oratio  Achworthi  in  restitutiono 
Dom.  Martini  Buceri  et  P.  Fagii.’ 
Bucer,  Script.  Anglic,  p.  937. 

5 They  were  conveyed  to  the  bishop 

of  Lincoln’s  palace,  at  that  time  at 

Buckden ; ‘ Many  in  Cambridge  died 

of  this  sweating  sickness,  patients 


mending  or  ending  in  twenty-four 
hours.’  Fuller  (ed.  Prickett  and 
Wright),  p.  246.  Mr.  Froude  de- 
scribes it  as  ‘ the  most  mortal  of  all 
forms  of  pestileuce  which  have  ever 
appeared  in  this  country.’  See  his 
description,  Hist,  of  England , v 
15-16. 

• Cooper,  Athenae,  i 105.  Their 
portraits  by  Holbein  (Cliamberlaine’s 
Holbein  Heads)  are  remarkable  for 
their  combined  expression  of  inno- 
cence and  intelligence. 
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and  youthful  promise,  of  tried  ability  and  signal  usefulness . CIIAP- !T 
thus  prematurely  cut  off,  arrested  the  attention  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  minds  of  even  the  most  thoughtless1 *;  and 
the  prayer  against  pestilence  and  sudden  death,  in  that  grand 
litany  which  Bucer’s  piety  had  helped  to  frame8,  must  have 
carried  with  it,  for  a time,  a sad  significance  as  it  rose  in 
the  precincts  where  he  had  been  laid  to  rest. 


The  year  preceding  Bucer’s  death  had  seen  the  removal  of  Thecmi 
one  of  yet  wider  fame — the  illustrious  Alciati,  by  whose  efforts 
mainly  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  had  been  redeemed 
from  extravagancies  and  puerilities  such  as  those  which 
characterized  it  in  the  days  when  Poggio  and  Valla  satirized 
the  stolid  disciples  of  Accursius,  Baldus,  and  Bartolus3.  In  Aldftti  nnd 
his  hands,  and  those  of  Zasius  of  Freiburg,  the  juristic  lore 
of  Bologna  and  that  of  Nova  Roma  were  first  combined4 * * *, 
the  scholarship  and  learning  of  the  Renaissance  for  the  first 
time  employed  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  the  Codex  and 
the  Pandects.  Philology  and  history  now  poured  new  light 
upon  the  page  which  the  labours  of  the  later  commentators 
had  too  often  only  perplexed  and  darkened ; the  vast  tomes 
of  the  mediaeval  teachers,  wherein,  as  Haddon  asserted, 
Scaevola  or  Papinian  would  have  been  unable  to  recognise 
his  own  laws8,  were  consigned  to  deserved  obscurity ; and  the 


1 ‘ God’s  wroth,  I trust,  is  satisfied 
in  punishing  divers  orders  of  the 
realme  for  their  misordre,  with  taking 
away  singuler  men  from  them,  as 
learning  by  Mr.  Bucer,  counsell  by 
Mr.  Denny,  nobilitie  by  the  two 
young  Dukes.’  Avcham  to  Cecil, 

12th  Jul.  1552;  see  also  his  Schole- 
matter  (ed.  Mayor),  p.  220. 

3  The  English  Litany,  as  is  well 

known,  was  chiefly  taken  by  Cran- 

mer  from  that  of  Hermann  von  Wied, 

who  had  been  assisted  by  Bucer  in 

its  preparation.  At  the  same  time, 

Bucer  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and 
issued  a series  of  criticisms  on  points 
of  detail,  which  are  ably  discussed 
by  Collier,  who  however  speaks  of 
his  dissertation  as  wearing  ‘ a noble 
air  of  freedom  and  integrity.’  Collier- 
Lathburv,  v 3«8-4<>3. 


3 See  Vol.  i 300  and  419-20. 

4 Savigny  considers  that  we  have 
the  first  specimens  of  the  new  method 
in  two  treatises  by  Alciati  belonging 
to  the  second  * decennium  ’ of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Getch.  d.  r’dmisch. 
Jiechts , vn  510.  ‘Nur  sind  es  zwei 
Manner,  welche  als  Stifter  und  Ftth- 
rer  der  neuen  Schule  angesehen  wer- 
den  konnen  : Alciat  in  Italien  und 
Frankreich,  Zasius  in  Deutschland.’ 
Ibid,  vi  421. 

5 ‘Totum  nostrum  jus  Accursian- 
ortun  faecibus  oblitum  erat,  usque 
eo,  Papinianus  si  revivisceret,  aut  ox 
saeculo  priore  Scaevola,  leges  ipsi 
snas  non  agnoscerent.’  Haddon, 
‘Exhortatio  ad  Litteras,’  Lucubra- 
tionex,  p.  117.  See  also  ‘Oratio  quant 
habuit  cum  Cantabrigiae  legum  in- 
terpretntionom  ordiretur.’  Ibid.  pp. 
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chap,  n.  new  civil  law,  like  the  new  Aristotle,  acquired  fresh  dignity 
as  a study  in  proportion  as  its  affinities  to  the  institutions 
and  history  of  civilization  stood  more  plainly  revealed. 
Introduction  We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  channel 
method  at  through  which  Alciati’s  method  first  became  known  in  Eng- 

C&tnbridge.  ® ( v ® 

land,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  acceptance  was  largely 
aided  by  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  who 
had  studied  law  at  Louvain  and  afterwards  taught  it  at 
Oxford.  His  able  treatise,  the  de  Causis  corruptarum  A rtium, 
was  widely  known  and  much  admired  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  seventh  book  he  had  exposed  with  his  usual  vigour 
the  defects  which  belonged  to  the  national  exposition  of  the 
Oardlner  civil  law1 2 3.  A reform  in  which  theological  considerations 
were  but  remotely  involved  could  be  dispassionately  discussed 
on  its  own  merits  by  enlightened  scholars  of  all  parties,  and 
in  the  present  instance  Gardiner  and  Smith  were  completely 
in  accord8.  The  former,  who  at  one  time  acted  as  examiner 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  the 
schools8,  appears  to  have  stoutly  supported  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method  at  Cambridge  and  to  have  finally  carried 
the  day  in  spite  of  strenuous  opposition4 * * *.  Unfortunately, 
however,  just  as  old  prejudices  had  been  overcome,  the 
whole  study  began  to  enter  upon  new  conditions  which  fore- 
boded its  speedy  and  complete  extinction.  In  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  as  in  those  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
protected  by  its  imperial  associations,  the  civil  law  main- 
tained its  ground  without  difficulty;  even  at  Wittenberg, 
Marburg,  and  Jena,  the  chairs  were  regularly  filled  and  the 


1 Vives,  Optra,  (ed.  1555),  i 42G- 
435. 

2 It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
ground  of  sympathy  and  agreement 
was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
leniency  with  which  Smith  was 
treated  by  Gardiner  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  See  Strype,  Life  of  Smith, 
p.  50. 

3 a.  d.  1523-4.  “All  commencers 

in  civil  and  canon  law  required  to 

satisfy  Dr.  Gardener.”  Grace  Book: 

Baker  MSS.  xxxi  182.  Smith  him- 

self speaks  of  Gardiner  as  * in  hac 

disciplina  exercitatissimus.’  Oratio 


sec  and  a de  Eat  ion  t Studii  Itiris  Civ;- 
lis,  Ibid,  xxxvn  403. 

4  The  facts  are  preserved  to  us  in 
one  of  Cheke’s  letters  to  Gardiner, 
but  I have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  further  details  on  the  subject : 
* Cantabrigiae  cum  ipse  juris  civilis 
studium  repurgares,  et  a quibusdam 
glossematariis  animos  studiosorum 
sapienter  avocarcs,  tamen  in  mag- 
nam  hominum  offensionem  incurre- 
bas,  et  non  sine  magna  disceptatio- 
num  contentione  tarn  honestum  pro- 
positum  conficiebas.’  de  Fronvntia- 
tione , p.  47. 
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lectures  fairly  attended  \ But  in  England  its  intimate  con-  vchap.  it. 
nexion  with  the  canon  law,  now  abolished,  seemed  likely  to  ctreum- 

* stniicrs  pre- 
involve it  in  the  same  fate  ; while  the  growing  importance  of 

the  common  law  seemed  not  less  likely  to  deprive  it  of  all  1^1*,',^ 
practical  value.  Already  the  practitioners  of  the  latter  pro- 
fession, whose  numbers  were  yearly  multiplying,  regarded 
with  undisguised  contempt  the  waning  ranks  of  those  who 
continued  to  devote  themselves  to  a laborious  acquirement, 
which,  while  demanding  no  ordinary  toil  and  vitiated  by 
so  many  defects  of  treatment,  seemed  likely  before  long 
altogether  to  disappear  from  the  category  of  useful  or 
remunerative  learning.  The  universities,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  but  regret  the  gradual  abolition  of  a code  whereby, 
in  any  difficulty,  it  had  been  customary  to  interpret  their  own 
statutes,  as  well  as  the  diminution  in  their  influence  which 
would  necessarily  result  if  degrees  in  civil  law  were  no 
longer  to  be  required  as  a passport  to  professional  advance- 
ment2. The  growing  jealousies  of  the  two  schools  some- 
times broke  out  into  open  feuds,  and  Wriothesley  found 
himself  compelled  in  1547  to  resign  his  office  of  chancellor 
in  consequence  of  a preference  which  he  had  somewhat 
incautiously  displayed  for  civilians  over  students  at  the  Inns 
of  Court3. 

The  appointment  of  Smith  to  the  chair  of  the  Regius 
professorship  augured  well  for  a revived  interest  in  the  study 
at  Cambridge.  His  conspicuous  ability  could  always  com- 
mand a respectful  audience ; while  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  had  been,  as  we  have  already  noted,  increased  by  his 
sojourn  at  Padua,  where  he  had  listened  to  Accorambonus 
and  Rubeus,  and  by  visits  to  nearly  all  the  universities  of 
France,  where  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Alciati4. 


J Foerstcmann,  Album.  Acad.  Vite- 
berg.  ann.  1502  to  1560. 

* Dyer,  Privileges , ii  168.  The 
degree  of  D.C.L.  or  LL.D.  became 
the  necessary  passport  to  the  College 
of  Advocates  at  Doctors’  Commons 
(incorporated  1768) ; this  requirement 
was  however  abolished  in  1856.  See 
Sir  Robt.  Phillimore’s  Commentaries 
upon  International  Law , i lxiii. 


3 Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  iv234. 

4 ‘...cunctas  prope  totius  Galline 
academias  perlustrarim...et  pene- 
trarim  in  Italiam  ut  famosissimos 
orbis  doctores,  viva  (quod  aiunt)  xo<  e 
jura  docentes  audirem.’  Smith, 
Oratio  prima  de  Ratione  Stndii 
Juris  Civilis , Baker  MSS.  xxxvii  418. 
* Laudabo  et  Zasium  et  Alciatum, 
duo  clnrissima  jurisprudentiae  lumi- 
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chap,  it.  That  eminent  reformer,  driven  from  his  native  land,  had 
accepted  a chair  of  civil  law  at  Bourges.  His  teaching  there 
had  been  attended  with  brilliant  success  and  his  views  were 
now  fast  prevailing  wherever  such  studies  were  still  pursued 
in  France.  In  two  orations  which  he  delivered  at  Bologna  in 
1537  and  1539  he  has  left  on  record  his  estimate  of  the 
different  schools  of  interpreters  who,  up  to  his  own  day,  had 
been  most  distinguished  by  their  labours  in  the  same 
province:  Azo  and  Accursius  in  the  thirteenth  century, — 
Baldus  and  Bartolus  in  the  fourteenth, — and  the  yet  more 
mechanical  and  stolid  school  of  later  times,  among  whom  he 
found  his  most  determined  opponents.  Of  these,  he  humour- 
ously compared  the  first  to  the  dogs  who  dared  only  to  lap 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  as  they  ran  aloDg  its  banks,  so  sparing 
did  they  appear  of  glosses  when  compared  with  their  successors. 
But  even  Baldus  and  Bartolus  had  kept  their  passion  for 
commentating  within  certain  bounds  and  had  been  content 
not  to  make  one  single  passage  a peg  whereon  to  hang 
an  exposition  of  every  difficulty1.  It  had  been  the  practice, 
he  informs  us,  in  those  times  to  postpone  for  the  greater 
leisure  of  the  vacation  difficulties  which  demanded  a specially 
minute  elucidation.  These  subsidiary  lectures  were  known 
as  ‘ repetitions.’  But  now-a-days,  exclaimed  Alciati,  we 
have  nothing  but  repetitions;  the  lecturers  know  no  limits 
and  exercise  no  discretion,  but  appear  to  think  that  if  they 
leave  a single  difficulty  unexplained  they  have  been  un- 
faithful to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  although  the  ex- 
planation of  that  difficulty  might  often  have  been  far  better 
reserved  for  another  occasion.  It  thus  not  ^infrequently 
happened  that  the  lecturers  in  the  schools  would  devote  a 
whole  year  to  the  exposition  of  one  or  two  laws,  and  the 


na,  quorum  libri  testantur  eos  in  hu- 
manitatis  disciplinis  nec  parum  nec 
infelici ter  esse  versatos.’  Ibid.  Their 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  library  at  Hill  Hall  in  1566. 
Strype,  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith , pp. 
274-7. 

1 Compare  the  very  different  lan- 
guage of  Melanchthon  a short  time 


before  Alciati’s  reforms  had  made 
their  way  in  Germany:  after  quoting 
Cicero’s  glowing  praise  of  Servius,  he 
says, — ‘Hanc  ipsam  laudem  quam 
Servio  tribuit  Cicero,  doctores  pro- 
batissimi  magno  consensu  tribuunt 
Bartolo.’  ‘Ded.  de  Imerio  et  Bar- 
tolo’  (?  1537),  Corpus  Reformat,  xi 
355. 
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real  work  of  studying  the  Codes  was  left  to  the  unassisted  .chap,  h. 
diligence  of  the  student1 2. 

Such  was  the  main  purport  of  the  views  which  Smith,  not  smiur«  in- 

1 A . auu'iiral 

long  after  his  return  in  1541  from  the  Continent*,  endeavoured  AddrcM- 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  in  two  addresses  delivered  in 
his  professorial  capacity  at  Cambridge.  He  seems  in  the  first 
address  to  have  sought  to  win  the  sympathy  of  his  audience 
by  alluding  to  his  own  experiences.  At  first  sight,  he  admits, 
nothing  is  more  uninviting  than  the  study  of  the  law,  and  £®™udyof 
he  ingenuously  confesses  that,  for  his  own  part,  when  he  had  tl,e  lftW‘ 
gone  abroad  after  being  appointed  professor,  his  distaste  for 
his  new  duties  had  been  such  that  he  had  secretly  prayed 
that,  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  overcome  his  aversion, 
he  might  be  relieved  by  death  from  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking them*.  These  feelings,  however,  had  given  place  to 
others  more  worthy  of  his  position,  until  at  last  he  had  come 
to  look  forward  with  impatient  expectation  to  the  time  when 
he  should  address  his  Cambridge  audience.  But  as  he 
now  stood  before  them,  he  was  troubled  by  two  reflections : 
first,  that  he  could  no  longer  meet  his  old  Greek  class ; and 
secondly,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties,  he  must  look 
for  little  favour  from  those  civilians  to  whom  nothing  but  what 
was  purely  technical  seemed  deserving  of  notice  in  their 
studies.  And  yet,  if  they  only  observed  how  often  the  lack 
of  classical  learning  had  misled  Accursius  and  Bartolus,  who  value  of 

. ° . . . classical 

were  Wont  to  cite  the  veriest  fictions  as  true  and  genuine  ,n 
history,  they  would  soon  perceive  their  own  error.  It  had 
been  his  endeavour  to  guard  against  a like  mistake  by 
indulging  in  a range  of  reading  embracing  not  only  logic, 


1 * Oratio  Bononiae  habita,’  1537 ; 
Opera , iv  863-7.  Savigny,  Ge*ch.  d. 
rihntich.  Jiecht m 547.  He  cites 
also  the  testimony  of  Panzirolus  (bk. 
ii,  c.  4) : ‘ eo  deventum  est,  ut  hodie 
aliqoi  vix  quinque  jura  singulo  anno 
interpretentur ; scio  etiam  aliquos, 
qui  circa  unius  tituli  rubricam  duos 
menses  insumpserunt.* 

2 The  precise  date  of  these  ad- 
dresses does  not  appear,  but  as,  in  the 
second,  he  refers  to  Sir  William 


Butts  as  still  living,  they  must  have 
been  delivered  prior  to  Nov.  17, 1545. 
See  Cooper,  Athenae,  i 87. 

3  ‘...quodqne  freqnentibus  repete- 
bam  votis  eo  tempore  cum  ejusdem 
studii  causa  mare  transfretavi,  ut  si 
perpetuo  qualis  mihi  turn  videbatur 
gravis  odiosaque  disciplina  ista  legum 
futura  esset,  mors  me  opportunn 
quam  primum  humanis  eximeret.’ 
Baker  MSS.  xxxvn  414. 


M.  II. 
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rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  but  also  ancient  and  modern  history ; 
and,  did  time  permit,  he  could  point  to  more  than  six 
hundred  passages  from  the  Pandects  which  demanded  all 
these  subjects  for  their  complete  elucidation1 * * * * * *.  He  knew 
that  it  was  insinuated  by  some  that  the  amount  of  attention 
that  he  had  given  to  the  study  of  the  law  itself  was  insufficient, 
but  he  could  assure  them  that  so  far  back  as  the  time  when 
he  first  became  a member  of  the  Senate,  he  had  purchased 
copies  of  the  Digest  and  the  Code  together,  with  the  chief 
works  of  Alciati,  Zasius,  and  Ferrarius.  On  these  he  had 
bestowed  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  when  he  found  that  there 
was  no  one  at  Cambridge  who  could  give  him  that  assistance 
in  the  study  which  he  required  his  perplexity  and  despond- 
ency had  been  extreme8.  Ou  his  appointment  to  the  Regius 
professorship  he  had  repaired  to  the  Continent  and  had 
there  visited  nearly  all  the  French  universities  and  had 
listened  to  the  most  famous  doctors  of  Italy.  He  had  thus 
acquired,  he  would  not  say  a knowledge  of  the  subject  equal 
to  that  of  the  Italian  and  French  professors,  but  at  any  rate 
their  form  and  method  of  instruction*;  while  his  notes  of 
lectures  ?md  annotations  on  the  whole  Corpus  Civile  would 
attest  the  extent  of  his  reading.  He  was  gratified  to  observe 
how  eagerly  the  students  had  repaired  to  his  lecture ; they 
must  only  not  expect  that  he  would  desert  philosophy,  for 


1 ‘Etsi  stomachum  mihi  fecerint, 

citabo  ex  his  Pandectis  plusquam 

sexcenta  loca  in  quibus  aut  medico- 

rum  aut  philosophorum  aut  oratorum 

atque  poctarum  testimonia  citantur, 

aut  ea  ponuntur,  quae  sine  barum 

rerum  cognitioue  non  possint  intcl- 
ligi.’  Ibid,  xxxvii  415.  Compare 
the  statement  of  Vives;  ‘Ignorata 
sunt  verba  Graeca,  quorum  frequens 
est  mentio,  quum  in  toto  corpore 
juris  civilis  turn  potissimum  in  Co- 
dice, et  ex  eo  tribus  postremis.  Multa 
citata  ex  Homero  et  Demosthene,  et 
aliiB  Graecis  penitus  omissa,  in  quibus 
erat  vis  sententiae  legis : pro  quorum 
expositione  unum  illud  dictum  arbi- 
trabantur  sufficere : Non  potest  legi, 
quia  Graecum.’  Opera , 1 431. 

* ‘Nam  statim  postquam  in  sena- 


tum  bujus  academiaeco-optatus  sum, 
certumque  nescio  dicere  si  paulo 
etiam  antea,  certe  circiter  id  tempus, 
et  Pandectarum  quinquaginta  ilia 
volumina  et  Codicem  a bibliopolis 
emi,  quibus  Alciati  quaedam  ac  Zasii, 
Ferrariique  adjunxi  opuscula.  Haec 
in  tnrba  numeroque  meorum  libro- 
rum  posita,  meo  more  carptim, 
quando  me  6atietas  aliornm  studio- 
rum  cepisset,  tanquam  fastidii  con- 
dimentum,  ad  caeteram  varietatem 
lectionis  aspersi.’  Ibid.  p.  418. 

3 ‘...illud  imprimis  reportasse  ut 
et  minus  posthac  de  hoc  tanquam 
immenso  et  inextricabili  studio  de- 
sperem,  et  Italorum  Gallorumque 
sinon  doctrinam  et  eruditionem  at 
saltern  tradendi  formam  et  modurn 
intelligam.’  Ibid. 
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law  and  ethics  were  twin  sisters.  He  would  ask  of  them  that  .rHAr- 
for  one  year,  on  each  dies  legibilis , they  would  give  him  nu^proposod 
two  hours, — one  for  lecturing  and  another  for  repetition, — tuition, 
and  that  they  would  also  devote  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  attending  the  course  of  some  other  praelector  in  the  same 
subject1 *.  He  forewarned  them  that  the  difficulties  inherent  »t1u,,y  a 
in  the  study  were  not  slight, — the  conciseness  of  the  original  a tutor'*1 
text  was  often  puzzling,  and  new  legal  terms  had  since  been  noceSsary- 
introduced.  He  had  himself,  when  learning  Greek,  cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy  and  oratory,  managed  to  get  on  without 
an  instructor ; but  when  he  began  to  study  civil  law  he  had 
found  that  a guide  was  absolutely  necessary,  so  vast  was  the 
extent  of  the  field.  No  efforts  would  be  wanting  on  his  part, 
but  he  hoped  that  his  class  would  not  fail  to  attend  other 
lectures ; such  had  been  his  own  plan  and  he  had  found  his 
labours  greatly  lessened  thereby. 

In  his  second  oration*,  delivered  on  the  ensuing  day3,  we  smith’s 

0 J _ second  ad- 

find  Smith  dwelling  on  the  more  general  advantages  of  the  drts»- 
study.  He  appeals  to  the  ambition  of  the  students  and  refers  ti.o  cmi  inw 
to  the  numbers  whom  he  has  known  who  * have  gone  up 
from  this  little  Cambridge  of  ours  ’ (ex  hac  nostra  perexigua 
Cantabrigia  egressi)  and,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  ener- 
getic pursuit  of  the  profession  of  the  civilian,  have  come  to 
be  deemed  worthy  of  serving  the  State  in  the  most  import- 
ant negotiations.  As  instances,  he  names  Gardiner,  Thirleby, 
and  Dr  Butts, — the  last  of  whom  he  styles  ‘ the  refuge  of  all 
students  and  the  chief  guardian  and  ornament  of  this  uni- 
versity4.’ He  passes  a high  encomium  on  the  liberality  and 
discernment  in  encouraging  letters  shewn  by  king  Henry, 
who,  he  states,  had  been  heard  to  complain  of  the  dearth  of 
able  lawyers.  On  the  importance  of  legal  studies  to  divines 
he  holds  it  unnecessary  to  insist.  While  severely  censuring  nis  tribute 
the  * barbarism  ’ characteristic  of  the  learning  of  many  of  the  do- 

^ # J quence  of  the 

papal  lawyers,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  paying  a some- 


1  ‘...et  dnas  modo  mihi  conoedatis 

boras,  unam  audiendae,  alteram  re- 

petendae  lectionis,  totidemque  cui- 
cunque  alteri  juris  praelectori  velitis 

accommodare.’  Ibid. 


2 ‘Oratio  secundn,  de  Dignitato 
Legum  atquo  Utilitate  Studii  Juris 
Civilis.’  Baker  MSS.  xxxvn  400-413. 

3 Ibid.  p.  430. 

4 Ibid.  p.  403. 
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what  notable  compliment  to  the  eloquence  and  vigour  of 
thought  not  infrequently  exhibited  in  the  English  common 
law  courts.  When  away  from  Cambridge  in  the  country,  he 
says  that  he  has  often  had  arguments  with  these  common 
lawyers,  who,  although  acquainted  only  with  * our  barbaric 
and  half-Gallican  laws’  and  wanting  altogether  in  the  polite 
culture  and  training  of  the  universities,  had  often  astonished 
him  by  the  skill  and  ease  with  which  they  unravelled  each 
knotty  question,  and  by  the  force  and  dexterity  with  which 
they  upheld  their  own  opinions  or  refuted  those  of  others. 
Neither  in  dialectical  skill  nor  in  true  eloquence  could  he 
pronounce  them  deficient.  Another  passage,  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholar  and  the  genius  as  distinguished  from 
the  mere  academic  pedant,  is  that  wherein  he  ventures  upon 
the  praises  of  his  native  tongue,  declaring  that  where  its  use 
was  marked  by  precision  and  purity  it  might  compare  even 
with  the  Latin  for  beauty  and  force  of  expression.  He 
concludes  by  again  enforcing  upon  his  hearers  the  varied 
interest  of  legal  studies  when  properly  pursued,  and  reminds 
them  that  even  scholars  like  Valla  and  Politian  had  found 
their  copia  verborum  considerably  enriched  by  the  study  of 
the  Digest. 

But  notwithstanding  Smith’s  conspicuous  ability  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  new  task, 
Nicholas  Carr  informs  us  that  ‘ there  were  but  few  who 
evinced  much  approbation,  still  fewer  who  professed  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  study,  and  scarcely  any  who 
adopted  it  as  their  vocation1.’  From  the  year  1544  to  1551 
only  one  graduate  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
only  eight  to  that  of  bachelor  of  laws2, — the  solitary  doctor 
being  Walter  Haddon  himself,  who  succeeded  Smith  as 
Regius  professor  in  the  last-named  year  and  vainly  employed 
all  the  resources  of  his  ornate  Latinity  to  kindle  some  en- 
thusiasm for  the  study  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers3.  The 


1 * Qui  cum  diserte  jus  civile  inter- 

pretari  solitus  sit,  pauci  erant  qui 

probabant,  pauciores  qui  se  illi  studio 
deditos  simulabaut,  props  nulli  qui 
disoendilaboribus  permanerent.’  Carr, 


de  Scriptt.  Britt,  paucit ate,  etc.,  f.  14. 
* Baker  MSS.  xi  37-42. 

8 4 Cui  qui  successit  meus  familia- 
ris,  ingeniosissimus  vir,  Haddon  us,  sic 
ad  banc  scientiam  juris  se  applicavit, 
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lack  of  competent  jurists  began  however  to  be  a source  of 
real  inconvenience  to  the  government,  for  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  consultations  of  the  Privy  Council  alike 
required,  from  time  to  time,  the  aid  of  the  civilian1.  When 
accordingly  the  royal  commissioners  came  down  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1549,  their  attention  had  already  been  directed  to 
the  languishing  condition  of  the  study  and  they  were  em- 
powered to  use  every  means  for  its  revival9.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  especially  instructed,  after  the  precedent  set  in 
the  foundation  of  Trinity,  to  dissolve  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  colleges  and  * to  found  and  erect  a College  of  Civil 
Law,  and  to  endow  the  same  with  the  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  and  goods  of  the  colleges  so  dissolved,  and  to 
prescribe  statutes  for  the  fellows  in  the  same  until  such  col- 
lege should  be  fully  established  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  to 
provide  annual  pensions  for  the  masters,  fellows,  and  scholars 
of  the  dissolved  colleges*.’ 


CHAP.  IT. 


It  i*  pro- 
posed to 
found  a 
College  of 
Civil  Law. 


Instructions 
to  this  effect 
to  the  Visi- 
tors of  1549. 


nteandem  majore  quatn  is  [Smithus] 
luude  eloquentiae  cumularit.’  Carr, 
u.  $.  f.  14.  Haddon  appears  to  have 
officiated  as  reader  in  civil  law  for 
three  years  before  his  promotion  to 
the  professorship,  and,  according  to 
Ascham,  had  some  success.  The 
latter  writing  to  king  Edward  on 
behalf  of  the  university  in  order  to 
urge  Haddon ’8  claims  on  the  royal 
notice,  says  : * mnnns  profitendi  juris 
civilis  nunc  vacuum  est;  cujus 
scientiae  praeclararn  doctrinam,  tanto 
ingenio,  eruditione,  et  assiduitate, 
frcqucntisximo  hominum  concur  su, 
Gualteru*  Uaddonus  hoc  triennium 
apud  nos  tradidit,  ut  nihil  prius 
universi  nos  nna  voce  a Maj  estate 
tua  contendamns  qnam  nt  hoc  do- 
cendi  munus  huic  doctissimo  viro 
conferatur.’  Ascham,  Epist.  p.  299. 
In  a letter  to  the  Frivy  Council  writ- 
ten at  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  object,  he  says,  * Schola  juris 
civilis  apnd  nos  conticescit.’  Ibid. 
p.  300.  Haddon’s  overflowing  audi- 
ences could  not  have  lasted  very  long. 

1 * And  we  are  sure  ye  are  not 
ignorant  how  necessary  a study  that 
study  of  civil  law  is  to  all  treaties 
with  foreign  princes  and  strangers, 
and  how  few  there  be  at  this  present 


to  do  the  king’s  majesty’s  service 
therein.’  Somerset  to  Ridley,  June 
10,  1549  (see  infra , p.  136). 

* ‘ Et  quoniam  studium  juris  civilis 
non  solum  jam  aliquot  annos  defer- 
buisse  in  academia  nostra  Cante : 
verum  etiarn  propemodum  extinctum 
esRe  nobis  indicatum  est,  praecipuam 
vobis  omnibus  curam  et  sollicitudi- 
nem  imponimus,  ut  quibus  poteritis 
viis  ac  modis  illnd  excitetis  et  ampli- 
ficetis.  Cui  studio,  ut  possitis  am- 
plius  mederi  et  fructu  laboris  ao 
diligentiae  juventutem  in  illud  ac- 
cendere,  plenissimam  ac  summam 
authoritatem  per  absolutam  et  regiam 
nostram  potestatem  vobis  concessi- 
mus : duo  vel  plura  collegia  in  dicta 
nniversitate  propter  earn  causam 
dissolvenda,  et  ex  illis  sic  dissolutis 
et  aliis  locis  idoneis  eos  qui  vide- 
buntur  ad  illud  studium  aptos  et 
accommodates  in  unum  collegium 
juris  civilis  nostra  auctoritate  ct 
nomine  fundundi  et  coadunandi.' 
Baker  MSS.  xm  175. 

3 Cooper,  Annals , ii  25.  A pre- 
cisely similar  scheme  was  proposed 
for  Oxford,  where  All  Souls  was 
designed  to  bo  the  law  college  of  the 
university.  See  Wood-Gutch,  n 97- 
98. 
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CHAP.  IT. 

Proposed 
amalgama- 
tion of  Clans 
Hall  and 
Trinity  Hall. 


At  Trinity 
Hall  no  ob- 
jection is 
otic  red. 


i 


Strenuous 
resistance  at 
Clare. 


The  foundations  marked  out  to  subserve  this  design  were 
Clare  Hall,  where  the  mastership  was  held  by  Roland  Swin- 
bourne,  a Catholic  in  his  sympathies,  and  Trinity  Hall,  still 
nominally  ruled  by  Gardiner,  although  he  himself  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower1 *.  Smith’s  varied  public  duties  ap- 
pear to  have  prevented  his  being  present  in  Cambridge 
during  the  Commission9,  but  he  watched  with  lively  interest 
the  progress  of  a scheme  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  a chief  promoter,  and  intelligence  on  the  subject 
was  regularly  transmitted  to  him  by  William  Rogers,  a 
fellow  of  Queens’  College,  and  registrary  to  the  Commission. 

In  a letter  written  by  Rogers  on  the  15th  of  May,  we 
have  his  first  circumstantial  report.  No  opposition  is  an- 
ticipated on  the  part  of  Trinity  Hall.  ‘All  the  felowes 
there,’  he  writes,  ‘are  well  contented  to  the  kniting  of  their 
howse  and  Clare  Hall  together,  and  take  it  to  be,  as  it  is  in 
deed,  a great  furtherance  to  their  studie  and  proceeding  in 
the  lawes.’  It  was  otherwise,  however,  at  Clare  Hall.  The 
master  and  fellows  of  that  ancient  and  religious  house  were 
all  theologians  and  felt  but  little  disposed  to  see  their 
students  in  divinity  compelled  to  give  place  to  civilians. 
Something  moreover  of  the  old  hostility  between  the  two 
schools,  such  as  actuated  Holcot  and  Richard  of  Bury3 * * * *,  still 
prevailed  in  the  university;  while  it  is  probable  that  neither 
Ridley  nor  any  of  the  members  of  Clare  fully  understood  the 
far  more  defensible  ground  on  which  the  advocates  of  the 
study  of  the  civil  law  now  rested  their  claims,  or  the  far 
more  rational  method  in  which  the  study  itself  was  pursued. 
Already,  at  the  previous  Sturbridge  fair,  rumours  of  the 
impending  dissolution  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  society, 
and  they  had  sought  to  forestall  the  commissioners  and  to 
protect  their  own  interest  by  conduct  exactly  resembling 


1 It  will  be  seen  how  completely 

the  following  narrative  refutesFuller’s 

account  of  the  scheme,  the  failure 

of  which  he  attributes  to  Gardiner's 

opposition.  Fuller  (ed.  Prickett  and 

Wright),  pp.  242-3. 

s His  name  appears  as  that  of  one 


of  the  Commissioners  for  the  visit- 
ation of  the  university,  and  is  among 
those  of  the  signatories  to  the  Ed- 
wardian Statutes  but  not  among 
those  who  signed  the  Injunctions. 
Lamb,  Documents , pp.  123,  146. 

* See  Vol.  i 211. 
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that  of  the  monastic  bodies.  They  had  agreed  to  sell  the  ,chap.  it. 
college  plate  and  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  themselves. 

‘Since  the  Visitors  coming  to  Cambridge,’  writes  Rogers,  The  society 

° ° f seek  to  fore- 

‘their  library  hath  been  utterly  spoiled,  not  a book  left stA”  th« 
saving  a few  old  law  books  and  certain  other  worthe  nothing. 

All  the  Doctors  with  many  goodlie  books  gone  to  the  value 
as  is  esteemed  of  £15  or  thereabouts.’  The  plate  and 
‘trinkets  abroad  in  the  house’  had  been  conveyed  away  so  fast, 
that  he  expresses  his  belief  that  * unless  thei  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key  clene  from  them  there  will  not  be  one  disshe 
nor  any  thing  els  left  within  these  two  daies1.’  As  regarded 
the  surrender  of  the  house  itself,  they  had  but  one  phrase, — 

Neaue  do,  neqae  repugno, — they  recognised  the  royal  author-  ,ireq*edo,ne- 

, 1 ■*  i . */.  f/uc  repugno.' 

ity  but  they  pleaded  the  obligation  of  their  fellowship  oath. 

“ I see  the  King’s  majesty’s  pleasure,”  saith  the  Master,  “and 
I desier  the  king  to  take  his  pleasure  without  my  consent. 

For  my  part  I will  never  give  up  the  howse  neither  by  seale, 
consent,  nor  otherwise.  To  depart  I am  content  at  your 
Lordshipps  commandment,  if  ye  shall  so  command  me,  and 
will  after  claim  no  manner  of  interest,  title,  or  right  to  the 
howse.  But  to  give  it  up  with  my  voice,  surely  I will  notY’ 

The  fellows,  while  declaring  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
actively  to  resist  the  royal  pleasure,  also  intimated,  for  the 
most  part,  that  the  proposed  change  would  be  without  their 
consent  and  would  involve  their  departure  from  the  college8. 


1 Among  the  plate  was  probably 
the  celebrated  * Poison  Cup  * of  which 
the  College  still  retains  possession. 
See  Specimen*  of  College  Plate , by 
J.  J.  Smith;  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Publ. 
Yol.  i,  no.  8. 

2 State  Papers  (Dom.)  Edw.  vi,  Vol. 
ni,  nos.  10  & 11.  Swinbonme  was 
subsequently  expelled  by  the  Visitors 
on  the  17th  of  June.  Lamb,  Docu- 
ments, p.  113. 

3 The  following  are  some  of  the 
subscriptions : ‘ Iff  yt  shall  please 
the  Kyngs  majesty  to  dyssolve  thys 
hous  of  Clare  Hall,  I shall  be  con- 
tentyd  to  dsparte  out  of  the  College 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  same, 
not  consentyng  unto  yt.’  John  Hop- 
per. ‘ My  conscience  is  not  pacyjied 


to  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
college,  saving  my  obedience  to  the 
Kyngs  majesty,  per  me,  Edwardum 
Barker.’  * I,  Thomas  Hiskyns,  fel- 
low of  Clare  Haule,  as  an  obedient 
subject  to  the  Kyngs  Majesty,  am 
content  to  gyve  place  to  hys  authory te 
in  the  dissolntyon  of  the  college  of 
Clare  Haule,  though  my  consent  be 
not  agreeable  to  the  same,  by  reason 
of  my  othe  to  my  college.  By  me 
Thomas  Heskyns.  ’ ‘ I am  noone  of 

those  that  do  hynder  the  Kyng’s  pro-  j 

ceedings,  in  any  godly  purpose,  and 
therefore  I wyll  goe  my  way.  By  me, 

Christofer  Carlf.l.’  These  aud 
other  details,  transcribed  by  Baker 
from  * a loose  sheet  of  paper  and 
half  sheet,’  Feb.  21,  1681,  when  he 
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chap,  n. 

Kiclley  inter- 
venes on 
behalf  of 
Clarv. 


HU  letter  to 
Somerset : 
May  18, 1»9. 

Hi»  objec- 
tions to  the 
scheme. 


His  corre- 
spondence on 
tlic  subject 
with  Somer- 
set. 


Ridley  to 
Somerset : 
June  1, 1619. 


Somerset  to 
Ridlcv : Juno 
10,  1649. 


It  was  at  this  juncture  that  bishop  Ridley,  though  him- 
self one  of  the  commissioners,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed 
society.  At  a meeting  of  the  Commission  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that,  in  the  face  of  such  decided  opposition,  they 
were  not  competent  to  carry  out  the  scheme  without  further 
instructions;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  he  had 
originally  sympathised  but  little  with  the  design.  This 
protest  he  followed  up  by  a letter  to  Somerset,  in  which  he 
more  plainly  stated  it  as  his  view  that  it  was  ‘a  very  sore 
thing,  a great  sclander  to  them  that  shal  presently  hear  of 
the  matter,  a dangerouse  example  to  the  world  to  cum,  to 
take  a college  founded  for  the  study  of  goddes  word,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  use  of  students  in  man’s  lawes.’  He  com- 
pared Clare  College  to  Naboth’s  vineyard.  He  recalled  to 
mind  the  number  of  pious  and  learned  men  whom  it  had 
educated, — especially  Latimer.  Alexander  had  spared  a city 
for  Homer’s  sake.  Latimer,  he  urges  (an  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  the  Reformation  spirit),  ‘far  passes  by  that  poete;’ 
and  he  beseeches  the  king  to  spare  Clare  College  for  Lati- 
mer’s sake1. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  whispered  to  the  Protector 
that  ‘Ridley’s  barking,’  as  it  was  contemptuously  termed, 
had  stopped  the  whole  scheme,  and  Somerset  appears  to 
have  addressed  to  his  friend  a somewhat  sharp  remonstrance. 
This  drew  from  Ridley  a circumstantial  apology,  in  which 
he  explained  that,  prior  to  being  nominated  a commissioner, 
he  had  not  been  made  privy  to  the  proposed  measure,  which 
consequently  took  him  completely  by  surprise;  but  that  all 
that  he  had  really  done  in  the  matter  had  been  to  express  his 
doubts  of  the  competency  of  the  commissioners  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  their  instructions  without  the  consent  of  the 
master  and  fellows  of  Clare  College9.  To  this  Somerset 
replied  in  a letter,  dated  the  tenth  of  the  same  month, 
wherein  he  could  not  forbear  from  expressing  a wish  that 
the  Visitors  should  ‘ not  be  scrupulous  in  conscience,  otlier- 


was  but  25  years  of  age,  have  been 
preserved  Rolely  through  his  industry, 
bee  Baker  MSS.  n 161-2. 


1 Stale  Paper*,  ti.  #. 

8 Burnet-Pocock,  ii  ii  $47-350. 
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wise  than  reason  would.’  He  did  not  however  refuse  .chap, 
to  argue  the  whole  question  and  adduces  some  substantial 
reasons  in  support  of  the  royal  design  : the  plan  was  no 
hasty  or  crude  conception,  for  it  had  been  proposed  in  the 
preceding  reign,  ‘as  Sir  Edward  North/  he  says,  ‘can  tell:’ 
the  number  of  civilians  had  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
society  of  King’s  Hall  (which  was  ‘in  a manner  all  lawyers 
canonists’),  being  made  ‘a  college  of  divines’;  then  again  on 
other  foundations,  such  as  King’s,  Jesus,  and  Queens’,  civil 
law  fellowships,  contrary  to  the  late  king’s  Injunctions,  had 
been  converted  into  divinity  fellowships,  ‘all  which  together,’ 
he  affirmed,  made  * a greater  in  number  than  the  fellows  of 
Clare  Hall  be;’  ‘necessity  compelleth  us  also  to  maintain 
the  science :’  he  concludes  with  reminding  Ridley  of  the 
grave  consequences  that  may  result  from  his  example1 *. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  is  to  be  seen  in  another  from  R0**” to 

Somerset : 

Rogers,  who,  writing  to  Smith  five  days  later,  reports  that  Junu15’1549- 
Ridley  has  at  last  assented  to  a policy  of  compulsion*.  The 
latter’s  submission  came  however  too  tardily  and  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  fellow-commissioners  he  was  recalled3.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  bold  resistance  of  the 
authorities  at  Clare  was  ultimately  successful,  for  although 
Swinboume  was  compelled  to  cede  the  mastership  to  Madew, 
the  proposed  scheme  of  amalgamation  was  silently  abandoned, 
though  that  of  a college  of  civil  law  was  for  some  time ab“don«L 
longer  still  entertained4. 

But  the  difficulties  under  which  the  study  now  laboured 
could  not  be  overcome.  Its  more  scientific  treatment  pre-  Juccewofthe 
sen  ted  no  attractions  to  the  great  majority  of  those  by  whom 
it  had  once  been  so  ardently  cultivated  as  a stepping  stone 


1 Burnet  Pocock,  u ii  351-2. 

* * But  thei  ’ [the  Visitors]  4 say 
that  if  that  thing  may  be  done  while 
he  is  here  the  rest  will  be  more  easie 
for  them  after  his  departure.’  State 
Paper.*  ( Dom .)  Edur.  vi,  Vol.  VII 
no.  S3. 

3 Lemon,  State  Papers , Edward  vi, 

p.  15.  Ridley’s  name,  however,  ap- 
pears as  that  of  one  of  the  signataries 
to  the  Injunctions ; but  in  the  pre- 


amble to  the  statutes  of  Trinity 
(Nov.  8,  1552),  where  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1549  are  given, 
his  name  is  erased  (see  next  page,  note 
3).  It  is  abo  absent  from  the  Form 
of  Oath  imposed  June  1,  1553,  the 
signntaries  to  this  document  being 
otherwise  the  same,  viz.  Goodrich, 
Cheke,  Mey,  and  Wendy  (Lamb, 
Documents , p.  1(54). 

4 Cooper,  Annals,  ii  58. 
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chap,  it.  to  political  advancement,  while  the  prevailing  theological 
influences  were  distinctly  unfavourable  to  a branch  of  learn- 
ing long  associated  with  the  rejected  pretensions  of  the 
papacy.  Martin  Bucer,  when  calling  the  attention  of  king 
Edward  to  the  confused  condition  in  which  the  English  law 
wras  suffered  to  remain,  and  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
codified  and  epitomised,  and  even  partly  thrown  into  the 
form  of  mnemonic  verses  to  assist  youthful  learners,  makes 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  studies  of  the  civilian1.  ‘The 
civil  law,’  writes  Nicholas  Carr,  a few  years  later,  ‘ is  despised 
and  contemned,  and  even  where  the  study  still  survives  it  is 
pursued  for  the  most  part  in  a corrupt  fashion8.’ 


ohic.ikal  The  labours  of  the  Visitors  in  1549  had  not  terminated 

8TATVTK8  Of  . . . 

JJJJJ”  with  their  departure  from  Cambridge.  Trinity  College  had 
Nov.  8, 1662.  hitherto  been  without  any  more  definite  code  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  general  injunctions  which  they  had  issued  for 
the  regulation  of  the  colleges3.  Upon  Goodrich,  Cheke,  Mey, 
and  Wendy  it  accordingly  now  devolved  to  prepare  the 
earliest  statutes  of  this  illustrious  foundation.  It  was  not 


1 de  Begno  Christi,  bk.  ii,  c.  56; 
Script.  Anglicana,  p.  149. 

8 ‘ — Juris  eivilis  scientia,  quae 
contempta  quidem  a plerisqne  et 
spreta  jacet ; aut  siqui  earn  retineant, 
vel  panci  sunt  qui  bene,  vel  multi 
qui  inquinate.’  de  Scriptt.  Britt, 
paucitate , f.  14.  The  reference  to 
the  plague  of  1556  (f.  1 b)  seems  to 
shew  that  Carr’s  treatise  was  written 
about  1557;  it  was  first  published  by 
Thomas  Hatcher  in  1576. 

3 For  those  portions  of  theso  stat- 
utes which  are  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  text  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Appendix  (A).  The  state- 
ment in  the  account  of  the  Visitation 
of  1549, — that  ‘new  statutes  wer 
given  to  Trynyte  College  ’ (Lamb, 
Documents,  p.  118)  is  clearly  shewn 
by  the  preamble  to  the  statutes  to  be 
incorrect : * Itaque  cum  nos  gravissi- 
raos  viros  D.  Tiiomam  Emknsem,  D. 
[ *]  JOHANNEM  ChecUM, 

Doctorem  atque  informatorem  nos- 
trum, Gulielmum  Mayo  ii,  Decanum 


I)ivi  Pauli,  Thomam  Wenpeiust, 
medicum  nostrum  primarium,  ad 
statum  academiae  hujus  non  rnodo 
cognoscendum  sed  etiom  emendan- 
dum  emisiwus:  et  illi  magua  cum 
gravitate  et  prudentia  inultos  errores 
toti  academiae  communes  sustule- 
runt,  et  bonis  ac  salutaribus  prae- 
ceptis  et  legibus  earn  fundarunt : 
Patris  nostri  amplissimi  collegium 
incultum  adhuc  et  null  is  institutis  ac 
legibus  jirmatum,  neque  negligi  neque 
soluto  vel  studiorum  vel  vitae  * * 

vivi  aequo  animo  patiebamur:  et 
cum  illorum  cura  atque  industria  in 
bonis  hisce  legibus  et  statutis  edendis 
posita  nobis  probata  sit  haec  eadem 
vobis  servanda  et  custodienda  autho- 
ritate  nostra  mittimus,  praecipimus- 
que  ut  reliquis  vel  ante  hac  tributis 
vel  post  hac  tribuendis  omnibus 
praetermissis,  ad  haec  statute  colenda 
omui  vos  studio  ac  voluntate  traus- 
feiatis;  etc.’  MS.  Trinity  College 
Statutes  of  Edic.  vi. 


* The  blank  here  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  caused  by  the  erasure  of  Sichoiaum  R*\ffcmcm 
(Ridley). 
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until  November,  1552,  that  their  task  was  completed;  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  was  somewhat  more  than  a year 
before  the  compilation  of  the  original  statutes  of  Magdalene 
and  that  any  points  of  correspondence  between  the  two 
codes  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  borrowed  by  the 
latter  society. 

The  original  statutes  of  Trinity  College  are  especially 
remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  the  organization  for  which 
they  provide  and  the  minuteness  of  their  instructions  with 
respect  to  details, — characteristics  justified  by  the  theory  on 
which  the  whole  scheme  had  been  conceived  as  that  of  a 
^fbfmdation  which,  in  the  words  of  dean  Peacock,  ‘ gave  the 
first  complete  example  of  the  separation  of  domestic  and 
collegiate,  from  academical,  public,  and  professional  instruc- 
tion V The  functions  of  its  numerous  officers — the  master,  vice- 
master, deans  (censores)/ m agister  aulac/  bursars,  three  Regius 
professors,  preachers,  and  chaplain  ( aedituus  sacer),  are  all 
defined  with  much  care  and  fulness.  The  office  of  the  master 
is  invested  with  new  importance  and  his  duties  are  described 
with  greater  exactness.  The  omission  (noted  by  Baker  as  a 
somewhat  remarkable  one*)  in  the  original  statutes  of  Michael- 
house,  of  any  oath  as  obligatory  on  the  head  of  the  society, 
is  made  good  by  the  introduction  of  a formula  which  imposes 
upon  him  a distinct  declaration  of  religious  belief,  of  political 
allegiance,  and  of  his  recognition  of  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  college  upon  his  time  and  services8.  It  pledges  him 
to  the  observance  of  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  faith,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  supreme  and  in 
no  way  subject  to  * the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  bishops/  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  highest  rule  of  faith. 
He  is  bound  not  to  be  absent  from  the  college  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year1 * * 4,  unless  on  business  connected  with 
the  society,  on  state  affairs,  or  by  the  royal  command.  It  is 


CHAP.  II. 


Complete- 
ness of  the 
organization 
for  which 
they  provide. 


The  office  of 
Master. 


Obligations 
imposed  by 
liis  oath  on 
entering 
upon  office. 


1 Peacock,  Observations,  p.  35. 

3 MSS.  xxx  i 157-8. 

* Stat.  2,  Appendix  (A). 

4 The  statutes  of  St  John’s  (1545) 
included  a likecondition,  while  bishop 
Fisher’s  statutes  of  1530  required  the 


master  not  to  be  absent  more  than 
28  days,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  two 
months  in  the  whole  year.  Mayor, 
Early  Statutes  of  St  John’s  College, 
pp.  13  and  14. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Other  offi- 
cers of  the 
college. — 

• superior  * 
ana  ‘ in- 
ferior.’ 


Duties 
assigned  to 
the  deans, 
bursars  nnd 
preachers. 


Tutors  and 
pupils. 


his  duty  to  protect  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  college 
from  being  diminished  or  alienated,  and  to  enforce  the 
general  observance  of  the  statutes  through  the  agency  of  the 
other  officers. 

The  other  officers  of  the  college  are  distinguished  as 
‘ superior  * and  ‘ inferior.’  To  the  former  class,  who  compose 
the  senatus  or  seniority,  belong  the  vice-master,  the  deans, 
the  * magister  aulae1,’  the  bursars,  and  the  Regius  professors 
(‘  as  many  as  are  fellows  of  the  college  ’) ; to  the  latter,  the 
preachers,  the  Greek  aud  Latin  examiners,  the  ‘ quaesitores 
aulae,’  and  the  chaplain.  All  these  officers  are  to  be  elected 
annually ; each  retiring  in  succession  from  his  office, — the 
electors  being  the  whole  official  body2. 

To  the  deans  it  belongs  to  superintend  the  religious  disci- 
pline and  general  conduct  of  the  students ; to  the  * magister 
aulae,’  to  supervise  the  studies  and  method  of  tuition  ; to 
the  bursars,  to  manage  the  domestic  economy  and  expenditure 
and  to  receive  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  due  from  the 
college  estates.  One-fourth  of  the  fellows,  at  least,  must  be 
preachers,  who  are  to  assist  the  deans  in  watching  over  the 
moral  conduct  of  members  of  the  college  ; by  virtue  of  their 
office  they  are  under  obligation  to  preach  at  certain  specified 
seasons  of  the  year.  None  are  to  be  eligible  to  this  function 
who  have  not  already  given  instruction  in  the  college  on  the 
Catechism s.  The  preachers  are  also  required,  each  in  turn, 
to  expound  in  hall,  after  breakfast,  the  portion  of  Scripture 
which  has  been  read  aloud  during  the  meal.  The  chaplain 
is  required  to  administer  the  sacraments,  exercise  a general 
superintendence  over  the  chapel,  and  to  visit  the  sick  and 
the  dying. 

Every  pupil  ( discipulus ) in  the  college  must  be  under 
the  care  of  a tutor,  who,  besides  personally  instructing  him, 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  his  expenses  as  a 


1 Styled  in  the  statutes  of  15G0  the 
‘lector  primarius,’  or  head  lecturer, 
and  now  represented  by  the  head  ex- 
aminer. 

2 Stat.  3 and  4:  Append.  (A). 

8 Stat.  9 : That  is  to  say,  each  can- 


didate must  have  taught  and  explained 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Lord's  Traycr 
and  the  Ten  Commandments;  the 
rites  of  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  theory  of  the  ‘Power  of  the  Keys’ 
(potentates  clai'ium).  Ibid. 
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collegian  are  regularly  defrayed  once  a month.  No  pupil  is  ,(  HAP-  Tr-, 
permitted  to  transfer  himself  from  one  tutor  to  another 
without  legitimate  cause  and  the  sanction  of  the  master  and 
the  seniority1 *. 

The  elections  to  fellowships  are  entrusted  to  the  whole 
official  bodv,  and  masters  of  arts  are  to  be  admitted  to  their 
fellowships  nine  days  after  election.  Bachelors  however  are 
regarded  only  as  fellows-designate  and  are  not  to  be  admitted 
until  of  master  of  arts’  standing,  their  conduct  and  progress 
in  study  being  in  the  mean  time  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  master  and  seniority,  and  their  ultimate  admission  as 
fellows  being  dependent  on  the  continued  approval  of  that 
body*.  The  oath  administered  at  admission  is  noticeable  as 
not  containing  the  clause  directed  against  dispensations  from  Nociauw 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  oath  itself,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  other  college  statutes  of  the  period3  and  which  oaUl- 
recurs  in  the  Elizabethan  statutes  of  the  college  given  in 
1560, — an  omission  that  may  probably  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  at  the  time  when  these  statutes  were  drawn  up, 
a proviso  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  directed  against  Declaration 
the  Romish  pretensions4,  may  have  appeared  superfluous  front  candi- 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  and  the  general  mi38iou- 
tenour  of  the  whole  code  were  considered.  There  was  no 
examination,  but  it  is  necessary  that  each  candidate  should 
be  of  at  least  bachelor  standing  and  that  he  should  declare 
his  intention,  if  elected,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity5.  Two  fellowships  are  however  to  be  reserved  for 


1 Stat.  11:  Append.  (A). 

9 Stat.  12 : Ibid. 

3 See  Vol.  i 455-59.  This  clause 
occurs  however  in  the  statutes  of  St 
John’s  of  1545,  and  is  introduced  in 
the  statutes  of  Trinity  of  1560  [Mayor, 
Early  Statute*,  etc.,  p.  15 ; infra, 
Append.  (A)],  but  dean  Peacock  is 
singularly  in  error  in  stating  that  * it 
first  appeared  in  the  original  statutes 
of  the  college  given  by  Edward  vi* 
(Obtervatiuns,  etc.,  p.  97),  where,  on 
the  contrary,  its  absence  is  a notable 
feature. 

4 Vol.  i 457-8.  The  explanation 


I have  there  suggested  of  the  design 
and  scope  of  this  clause  will  equally 
apply  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  by 
which  time  it  had  become  a matter 
of  notorious  experience  that  Roman 
Catholics  would  often  not  scruple  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  (embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
Trinity  alike  in  the  oath  of  master, 
fellow  and  scholar)  with  the  deliberate 
design  of  subsequently  procuring  a 
papal  dispenmtion  from  the  obliga- 
tions thereby  incurred. 

5  Stat.  12 : Append.  (A). 
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ions. 


^c-hap.  it.  medicine,  and  two  for  civil  law.  The  restriction  which  is 

tolSkS?  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  sixteenth -century  college 
aud  civil  law.  statutes,  whereby  it  was  sought  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  * north  ’ and  ‘ south/  is  not  embodied  in  the  original 
code  of  Trinity,  the  only  limitation  of  this  character  being  of 
that  yet  more  common  kind  requiring  that  not  more  than 
three  fellows  at  any  one  time  shall  be  natives  of  the  same 
county.  Members  of  the  college  are  to  have  tho  preference 
over  those  of  other  foundations,  and  actual  attainments, 
promise  of  future  excellence,  and  poverty  are  all  specified  as 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  regards  religious 
belief  and  spiritual  allegiance,  clauses  corresponding  to  that 
in  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  master,  are  inserted  both 
in  the  form  of  oath  prescribed  for  fellows  and  in  that  for 
Fellowships  scholars1.  All  fellowships  are  to  be  vacated  on  marriage 

vacated  by  A ° 

marriage,  excepting  those  held  by  the  Regius  professors2 3. 

The  sixty  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  to  be  admitted 
subject  generally  to  requirements  similar  to  those  prescribed 
in  the  election  of  fellows, — their  academic  status  presenting 
the  chief  point  of  difference.  No  bachelor  of  arts  is  admis- 
sible, and  candidates  must  possess  such  a knowledge  of  Latin 
and  polite  learning  as  will  onable  them  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  examinations  in  hall  and  to  take  part  in  the  college 
disputations8. 

Pensioners  may  be  admitted  subject  to  conditions  corre- 
^mi#&ibiearo  sP0I1(frng  t°  those  laid  down  with  respect  to  scholars ; but  in 
order  that  their  rawness  ( imperitia ) and  predominance  may 
not  obstruct  the  general  progress  of  the  students,  their 
number  is  limited  to  fifty-four.  They  are  required  to  give 
evidence  with  respect  to  character  and  to  be  bound  by  an 
oath  similar  to  that  administered  to  the  scholars4 * * *. 

Instruction  in  the  different  prescribed  subjects  of  study 


Elections  to 
scholarships. 


Conditions 
under  which 


1 Stat.  13  and  15:  Append.  (A). 

2 Stat.  25:  Ibid. 

3 Stat.  14:  Ibid.  This  necessarily 

implies  that  candidates  were  subjected 

to  a certain  kind  of  examination. 

Compare  the  condition  prescribed  in 

the  statutes  of  St  John's  of  1545  with 


respect  to  pensioner* : ‘Primum  per 
lectorem  publicum  et  decanos  exami- 
nentur  num  tantum  eruditionis  liabe- 
ant  quantum  ad  dicenda  et  exercenda 
ea  quae  in  collegio  traduntur  sufficiat.  ’ 
Mayor,  Early  Statutes,  etc.,  p.  85. 

4  Stat.  16:  Append.  (A). 
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is  to  be  given  daily  by  the  tutors  to  their  pupils  in  their  .rilA|>-  IT, 
chambers,  and  on  the  following  day  the  pupil  is  required  to  Le«on»  to be 
recite  his  lesson  in  hall.  Absence  from  this  task  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  to  be  punished  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
reprimand  ; in  the  second,  by  a fine ; in  the  third,  by  expul- 
sion from  the  college.  The  scheme  of  study  indicated  cor- 
responds in  the  main  with  that  laid  down  in  the  Edwardian 
statutes  for  the  university1 *. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  students,  their  places  in  netaiuof 

. ” . . college 

chapel,  their  dress,  demeanour  towards  their  superiors,  sports  discipline, 
and  recreations,  are  all  the  subjects  of  minute,  and  what 
would  now  appear  somewhat  vexatious,  enactments*. 

The  total  period  of  absence  from  college  during  the  year  Limit*  of 

. . r ° ® J lawful  ab- 

is  limited  in  the  case  of  fellows  to  seventy  days,  in  that  of  «•*"«*  fru,n 
other  students,  to  forty ; but  where  ‘just  and  necessary  cause  * 
can  be  shewn,  the  master  and  seniority  are  empowered  to 
permit  these  periods  to  be  extended  by  thirty  days  in  the 
former  case,  and  fifteen  in  the  latter.  Two  or  even  three 
(but  not  more)  of  the  fellows  may  reside  abroad  (in  transma- 
rinas partes  abeant)  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  their  studies,  but  in  such 
cases  their  stipends  are  to  be  diminished  to  the  amount  of 
40s.  On  each  occasion  of  departure  or  return,  every  member 
of  the  college,  whether  fellow,  scholar,  or  pensioner,  is  re- 
quired to  make  on  the  same  day  a corresponding  entry  in  a 
book  in  the  custody  of  the  master3. 

Fines  for  breaches  of  discipline  are  imposed  by  mulcting 
the  offender  of  his  commons  or  allowance  for  maintenance, — 
the  weekly  allowance  ( commeatus  hebdomaticus)  being,  for 
fellows,  Is.  9c£;  for  scholars,  Is.  2 d.\  It  is  forbidden  that 
any  one  shall  either  breakfast  or  sup  out  of  hall  without  the 
master’s  permission. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  Ed  ward’s  reign,  there  are  in- 
dications which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  had  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  afforded  the  opportunity  for  more  deliberate 

1 Stat.  21 : Append.  (A).  3 Stat.  24  and  25:  Ibid. 

3 Stat.  20,  23 : Ibid.  4 Stat.  26 : Ibid. 
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Munificent 
designs  of 
K«Jwiird  VI 
in  relation  to 
Cambridge. 


Encourage- 
ment given 
to  disputa- 
tions not 
designed  to 
favour  liberty 
of  conscience. 


legislation,  the  discredit  attaching  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Protectorate  towards  the  Church  and  the  universities 
might  have  been  in  some  measure  effaced.  Northumberland 
succeeded  his  rival  and  victim  as  chancellor  at  Cambridge, 
and  however  little  cause  the  scholar  and  the  theologian 
might  see  for  congratulation  in  the  change,  the  administration 
of  the  new  Council  was  marked  by  more  than  one  measure 
of  national  importance  which  indicated  a returning  sense 
of  justice  and  mercy1.  Eighteen  new  grammar  schools  were 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  at  Cambridge 
fresh  hopes,  not  destined  to  be  realised,  were  exchanged  for 
the  old  forebodings.  Had  Edward  lived,  the  university 
might  have  seen  Melanchthon  sitting  in  the  chair  which 
Bucer  had  filled2, — have  seen  too  the  rise  of  another  col- 
lege, rivalling  even  Trinity  in  its  endowments,  extent,  and 
splendour3, — while  St  John’s  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
restoration  of  a portion  of  the  wealth  which  in  the  preceding 
reign  had  been  so  cruelly  alienated4. 

Another  measure,  though  destined  to  remain  inopera- 
tive, is  important  as  a prognostic  of  the  conditions  under 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  leaders  of  Church  and 
State  ultimately  deemed  it  expedient  that  the  academic 
imprimatur  should  be  conferred.  It  would  be  seriously  to 
misapprehend  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  universities 
during  this  period,  if,  from  the  fact  that  disputations  in 
theology  were  encouraged,  we  were  to  infer  that  liberty  of 
conscience  was  in  any  way  countenanced.  The  disputation 
was  regarded  as  a pure  logomachy,  in  which  opponent  or 


1 Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  v 59'- 

60. 

3 Strype,  Memorials , Yol.  ii,  pt.  i, 
c.  29,  p.  383. 

3 The  scheme  of  this  college,  which 
was  to  have  been  called  Edward's 
College , was  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  a college  for  civil  law.  According 
to  the  draught  of  the  royal  will 
(Strype,  Memorials,  Yol.  u,  pt.  ii, 
c.  22)  it  was  to  have  been  ‘endowed 
in  lands  to  the  double  yearly  rent  of 
the  college  of  St  John’s,  ’ — a statement 
scarcely  borne  out  by  thedraughtof  the 


design  preserved  in  the  State  Papers, 
according  to  which  there  was  to  ha^  e 
been  a master,  with  a salary  of  £20 
a year;  23  fellows,  with  salaries  of 
twenty  nobles  each;  28  scholars,  a 
reader,  assistant-reader,  examiner, 
etc.  State  Papers,  ( Dom .)  Ediv.  vi, 
Yol.  vn,  no.  24. 

* ‘The  College  of  St  John's  in 
Cambridge  to  have  of  our  gift  in  land 
100  pounds  by  year  towards  main- 
tenance of  their  charges.’  Strype, 
Memorials,  u.  s. 
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respondent  might  deny  or  affirm  any  proposition  whatever,  chap.  11. 
his  only  concern  being  not  to  he  worsted  in  the  encounter  The  visitor* 

. ° t propose  to 

according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  while  the  reservation  of  salva 
fide  was  always  tacitly  presumed1.  But  genuine  freedom  of  A^lcies 
conscience  was  a conception  very  imperfectly  grasped  even  tEnIreon 
a Cranmer  or  a Parker,  and  in  the  war  of  creeds  which  and  to  A* 
raged  in  Protestant  Germany  and  there  distracted  the  most  degrees, 
promising  seats  of  learning,  and  which  had  recently  so 
seriously  disturbed  the  peace  of  both  the  English  univer- 
sities, it  might  well  seem  that  no  opportunity  ought  to 
be  lost  of  placing  doctrinal  belief  as  far  as  possible  out 
of  the  range  of  controversy  and  doubt.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  wisest  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  was  offered  by  the  publication,  in  May,  1553,  of  the 
Forty-Two  Articles  ; and  on  the  first  of  the  following  June 
an  order  from  the  Visitors  of  the  university,  addressed  to 
Dr  Sandys,  the  vice-chancellor,  made  a formal  subscription  to 
the  new  rule  of  faith  imperative  upon  all  members  of  the 
academic  body  proceeding  to  the  degrees  of  D.D.,  B.D.,  and 
M.A.  It  was  ‘only  right,’  said  this  mandate,  ‘that  those  who 
had  given  themselves  up  to  the  study  of  letters  and  were 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  truth  should  profess  that 
discipline  which  was  most  useful  for  living  and  most  con- 
sistent with  the  word  of  God  in  its  judgements2.’  With 
the  design  accordingly  of  ‘ taking  away  dissent  of  opinion ,’  it 
was  decreed  that  a yet  more  stringent  form  of  oath  should 
henceforth  be  administered  to  all  those  who  might  be 
appointed,  or  be  eligible  for  the  appointment  of,  teachers  in 
the  university.  Not  only  were  they  required  to  declare  that  Fonn^ 
they  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  ‘the  supreme  rule  of  life  °'“^ 
and  faith’  and  held  all  dogmas  not  derivable  from  thence  as 
‘ of  human  invention  and  unnecessary,’ — that  they  held  the 
royal  authority  to  be  the  highest  on  earth  and  in  no  wray 


1 Thus  on  the  occasion  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  visit  to  the  university  in 

1564  we  find  that  two  of  the  ques- 
tions publicly  disputed  in  her  presenco 
were  1.  ‘Major  est  authoritas  Scrip- 
turae  quam  Ecclesiao.’  2.  ‘Civilis 
magi  stratus  habei  authorltatem  in 


rebus  ecclesiasticis.’  To  either  of 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  nega- 
tive anywhere  than  in  the  schools 
would  have  been  heresy  and  treason. 
Cooper,  Annals,  n 199. 

3 Burnet- Pocock,  iii  iii  303-1. 
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‘ subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  bishops,’ — but  also  that 
they  held  the  Forty-Two  Articles  for  * true  and  certain  ’ 
and  would  everywhere  ‘defend  the  same  as  in  harmony  with 
the  word  of  God1.’ 

As  but  little  more  than  a month  intervened  between  the 
appearance  of  this  order  and  the  death  of  Edward,  it  is 
probable  that  its  requirements  were  never  actually  enforced 
during  his  reign,  but  it  marks  the  introduction  of  a principle 
in  the  organization  of  our  academic  institutions  which  even 
in  our  own  day  has  been  warmly  defended  and  by  not 
a few  reluctantly  abandoned.  The  order  was  signed  by 
only  four  of  the  Visitors, — Goodrich,  Cheke,  Mey,  and  Wendy. 
Of  these  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  were  all  distinguished 
in  their  age  as  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  humane  dis- 
positions, men  as  free,  perhaps,  from  the  charge  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry  as  it  was  given  to  any  of  their  contemporaries  to 
be.  But  the  evidence  which  was  daily  pressing  itself  more 
and  more  on  the  attention  of  the  less  prejudiced  observers 
served  to  shew,  only  too  plainly,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  was  the  source  of  unending 
controversy.  ‘ The  Scriptures,’  said  Albertus  Pighius,  and 
his  dictum  still  earned  no  little  weight  at  Cambridge,  ‘ the 
Scriptures  are  like  the  leaden  rule  of  some  Lesbian  building, 
which  easily  suffers  itself  to  be  bent,  turned  and  drawn  even 
to  contrary  senses*.’  Such  was  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  no 
slight  one,  with  which  those  on  whom  it  devolved  to  watch 
over  the  higher  interests  of  the  university  found  themselves 
compelled  to  deal,  and  such  was  the  measure  to  which  they 
had  recourse.  Of  its  expediency  and  justice  as  a principle, 
the  best  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when,  under 
Mary,  the  opposite  party  regained  the  ascendency  they  took 


1 ‘Deinde  me  articulos,  de  quibus 
in  Sinodo  Londinensi,  anno  Domini 
1553,  ad  tollendam  opinionum  dis- 
sensionem  et  consensum  verao  religi- 
onis  firmandum  inter  episcopos  ot 
alios  eraditos  viros  convenerat,  et 
regia  authoritate  in  lucem  editos,  pro 
veris  et  certis  habituram,  et  omni  in 
loco  tanquam  consentientes  enm  Ver- 


bo  Dei  defensurum  et  contrarias  ar- 
ticulos in  scholis  et  pulpitis  vel  re- 
spondendo  vel  concionando  oppug- 
naturum.’  Lamb,  Documents,  p.  164. 

2 Pighius,  Hierarchiae  EccUsiae 
Assertio , iv  ii,  fol.  cxiii  (ed.  1538). 
8ee  also  Ascham’s  Schole master  (ed. 
Mayor),  p.  226. 
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example  (as  we  shall  directly  see)  by  the  illiberality  of  their 
antagonists  and  imposed  a like  subscription  in  favour  of  piS™?10  ‘ 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  experience  thus  gained  was  not thUB  8et 
lost  on  Elizabeth  and  her  wise  advisers,  and  throughout  her 
reign,  although  active  aggression  on  the  tenets  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  rigorously  forbidden,  Cambridge  retained 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  all  the  faculties  inde- 
pendent of  any  subscription  or  test1. 

Of  the  civil  excitement  and  confusion  that  followed  upon  Accession  of 

* Mary:  July, 

the  accession  of  Mary,  Cambridge  and  its  university  had  their  1563, 
full  share.  When  the  queen  assembled  her  adherents  at 
Framlingham,  and  Northumberland  marched  against  her 
from  London,  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  his  army  halted. 

There,  in  the  course  of  one  brief  week,  men  could  mark 
each  rapidly  succeeding  incident  of  his  ignominious  fall.  It 
was  on  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  July,  that  he  arrived,  and  Northum* 

" * I norland  At 

the  same  evening  Sandys,  the  master  of  St  Catherine’s  Cambridge, 
and  vice-chancellor,  together  with  Dr  Bill  (who  was  now 
master  of  Trinity),  Parker,  and  Lever,  met  him  by  invitation 
at  supper.  Upon  Sandys,  the  Protector  imposed  the  perilous  Edwin 
task  of  preaching  before  the  university  on  the  following  a^w*j»op 
day, — in  other  words,  of  * tuning’  the  academic  pulpit  injj-JSjr 
favour  of  the  Protestant  party  and  lady  Jane  Grey.  Sandys,  1{£rmcter 
who  as  archbishop  of  York  became  in  later  years  a prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  these  times,  was  a man  of  consider- 
able ability  and  though  zealous  for  the  Reformation  deserves 
the  praise  of  having  shewn  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
judgement  and  moderation  far  too  rare  among  his  party,  but 
his  irritable  and  ungovernable  temper  made  him  numerous 
enemies  and  involved  him  in  continual  disputes*.  He  now 
accepted  his  prescribed  task  without  demur,  though  fully 
conscious  that  it  was  one  of  extreme  gravity.  As  the  story 
is  told  by  Foxe,  he  rose  the  following  day,  by  the  light  of  the  Hbiennon 
early  summer  dawn,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  divinely  occasion, 
directed  in  the  selection  of  his  text.  As  he  opened  his  Bible, 

1 See  infra , pp.  154-5;  Lamb,  A nnals,  in  2 and  59-60. 

Documents , pp.  xlv-xlix ; Walsh,  2 Baker-Mayor,  663-4. 

Historical  Acct.t  etc.,  p.  21;  Cooper, 

10—2 
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chap,  n.  his  eye  fell  upon  the  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua 
wherein  the  people  of  Israel  promise  to  their  new  leader  the 
same  obedience  that  they  had  before  rendered  to  Moses.  From 
political  this  text  he  preached.  It  was  the  same  Sunday  that  Ridley, 
h&pt5t°° °f  at  Paul’s  Cross,  and  John  Knox,  at  Amersham,  were  appeal- 
ing with  all  their  eloquence  to  the  patriotism  and  consciences 
of  their  party,  and  the  application  made  by  the  Cambridge 
preacher  may  easily  be  surmised.  The  young  king,  just  dead, 
represented  of  course  the  great  leader  of  Israel,  while  Northum- 
berland was  Joshua.  According  to  Foxe,  it  was  an  eloquent 
and  moving  appeal1;  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  a matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  an  audience  whose 
interests  were  so  deeply  involved  in  the  crisis  at  which  the 
orator  pointed.  The  duke  and  his  officers  were  unanimous 
in  a request  that  the  discourse  might  be  printed,  and  Sandys 
undertook  that  within  thirty-six  hours  his  sermon  should  be 
corrected  and  ready  for  that  purpose.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  printing  press  in  Cambridge,  but  Lever,  the  intrepid 
master  of  St  John’s,  volunteered  himself  to  carry  the  manu- 
script to  London.  At  the  appointed  hour,  he  w’as  at  the 
gates  of  St  Catherine’s,  ready  booted  and  spurred  for  his 
journey,  when  one  of  the  bedells,  John  Adams  by  name, 
came  in  deep  distress  to  report  that  Northumberland,  who  had 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  army  early  on  the  Monday  mom- 
R«turn  nnd  ing,  was  falling  back  on  the  town.  Soon  after  the  Protector 
appeared,  his  forces  thinned  by  numerous  desertions  and  he 
himself  a desperate  and  doomed  man.  As  a last  expedient 
he  summoned  Sandys  and  a herald  to  accompany  him  to  the 
market-place,  there  proclaimed  queen  Mary  and  threw  up 
his  cap,  * the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  for  grief/  He 
said  aloud  to  Sandys  that  the  queen  was  a merciful  woman 
and  that  he  looked  for  a general  pardon.  His  tardy  sub- 
mission was  however  of  no  avail  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  arrested  at  King’s  College  by  Arundel.  Sandys  on  that 
same  morning, — seeking  probably  some  relief  for  his  over- 


1 Foxe-Townsend,  vm  590.  Haweis, 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Reformation 
(p.  24),  speaks  highly  of  Sandys’  pul- 
pit talents:  his  sermons,  he  says, 


4 are  written  with  considerable  power, 
they  are  well  digested,  and  not  un- 
frequently  have  a modem  air,  which 
in  nn  old  book  sustains  attention.’ 
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wrought  feelings,  — had  wandered  out  into  the  summer  / hap,  it. 
fields,  and  while  anxiously  there  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
recent  events,  was  startled  by  hearing  the  bell  summoning  a 
congregation, — a congregation  for  which  he  had  given  no 
orders.  On  hastening  back,  he  found  the  regent-house  Stormy  scene 

, • -r-r  - . in  the  regent- 

thronged  by  Mary  s partisans.  He  seated  himself  in  his house- 
chair,  but  was  rudely  dragged  from  it  and  fiercely  upbraided. 

In  his  anger  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  Bill  and 
Blythe  from  having  recourse  to  his  dagger.  At  last,  finding 
further  resistance  hopeless,  he  reluctantly  surrendered  his  Sandy*- 
keys  and  books  of  office  together  with  all  the  moneys  of  the 
university  in  his  hands.  He  was  thereupon  arrested;  and, 
mounted  on  a nag  for  the  loan  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  a 
friend,  he  was  conducted  along  with  Northumberland  and  other 
distinguished  prisoners  to  the  Tower  in  London1 *.  Insults 
and  brutalities  from  the  populace  marked  his  journey’s 
course,  so  that  at  its  close,  in  Foxe’s  words,  ‘he  wfas  more 
ready  to  die  than  to  live*.’ 

Other  events,  following  closely  after,  intensified  still  Arrest  of 

_ , . . . ® J . . Ridlev  and 

further  the  excitement  m the  university.  Itidley,  hastening  Bradford, 
to  Framlingham  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  conciliating  Mary,  was 
met  on  the  way  by  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  the  master 
of  Pembroke  now  joined  the  chancellor  and  the  vice-chan- 
cellor in  the  Tower.  John  Bradford  had  preceded  him  thither 
only  a few  hours  before. 

The  Tower  gates  had  scarcely  closed  on  Ridley  when  they  Norfolk  and 

® J J Gardiner 

opened  again  to  give  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  their  freedom. 

The  former  was  forthwith  re-instated  in  his  office  of  high 
steward  of  the  university,  the  latter  in  that  of  chancellor3. 

To  him  the  community  over  which  he  was  again  appointed 
to  preside  forthwith  addressed  a congratulatory  letter.  They 


1 That  he  was  ‘ lashed  to  his  horse’s 
back,’  as  stated  by  Mr  Froude,  is  a 
representation  for  which  I find  no 
warrant.  Foxc  says:  ‘He  was  set 

upon  a lame  horse  that  halted  to  the 
ground;  which  thing  a friend  of  his 

perceiving,  prayed  that  he  might  lend 
him  a nag.  The  yeomen  of  tho 
guard  were  contented.’  His  stable, 
it  should  be  added,  had  been  pre- 


viously robbed,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  of  * four  notable  good  geld- 
ings.’ Foxe-Townsend,  vm  592. 

a Ibid.  pp.  590-3. 

3 Northumberland  had  previously 
held  both  these  offices,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fuller,  ‘never  before  or 
since  met  in  the  same  person.’  Fuller- 
Prickett  and  Wright,  p.  250. 
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CIIAP.  II. 


Address 
of  the 
university 
to  Gardiner. 
Aus.  13, 1563. 


The  statutes 
and  in- 
junctions of 
Edward  VL 
rescinded. 


Watson 

appointed 

Gardiner’s 

delegate. 


He  is  elected 
to  tlie  mas- 
. tersliip  of 
fct  John's. 


' Cl  i nugos  at 
Petcniouse, 
8t  Cathe- 
rine’s. and 
Corpus. 


hailed  him  as  ‘ the  unconquered  champion  of  their  privileges, 
immunities,  and  studies.’  They  protested  that  the  deference 
and  ill-merited  honours  which  they  had  conferred  on  his  two 
predecessors  had  been  dictated  by  no  other  feelings  than  a 
desire  to  appease  their  wrath  and  render  them  somewhat 
more  mild  and  merciful  to  the  university1.  They  finally  be- 
sought him  to  give  again  to  their  schools  their  ancient  liberty, 
to  restore  their  infringed  and  violated  rights,  and  especially 
to  abrogate  ‘ those  nefarious  laws  which  entangled  consciences 
while  affording  no  help  to  learning  V 

In  less  than  a wreek  this  appeal  found  response  in  a royal 
letter,  revoking  all  statutes,  foundations,  and  ordinances  made 
since  the  death  of  Henry, — innovations  charitably  attributed 
to  the  ‘ sensuall  myndes  and  rashe  determinacious  of  a fewe 
men,’ — and  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things8.  A few 
days  later,  Gardiner  also  addressed  a letter  to  the  university 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  then  visit  Cambridge 
in  person  but  informing  them  that  he  had  sent  his  deputy 
Thomas  Watson,  * one  not  unknown  to  you,’  says  the  writer, 
‘and  most  intimately  known  to  myself  as  of  approved  fidelity,’ 
and  to  Watson  they  were  desired  to  make  known  their  plans 
and  wishes4.  At  St  John’s  College,  where  throughout 
Edward’s  reign  he  had  been  but  rarely  seen,  Watson  now 
made  his  appearance,  as  the  new  master  whom  the  fellows 
had  already  been  required  to  elect6.  He  brought  with  him 
the  original  statutes  given  by  bishop  Fisher  to  the  society, 
and  these  were  now  by  the  royal  command  re-imposed  as  the 
rule  of  the  fouudatiou0.  Before  another  six  months  had 


passed,  all  the  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  Gonville  Hall, 
Jesus,  and  Magdalen,  had  seen  a change  of  heads.  Ainsworth 


1 — ‘alios  in  canccllariatum  surro- 
gavimus,  ut  quum  nobis  deosscs,  qui 
et  soles  lubentissime  et  multum  cu- 
peres  academiae  bencfacere,  quique 
invictns  propuguator  nostrorum  pri- 
vilegiorum,  immunitatum,  et  studi- 
orum  fueras,  alteri  illi,  qualicuuque 
nostro  obsequio,  et  indebito  honore 
deliniti,  minus  in  nos  saevirent  et 
magis  erga  nostram  academiam  placa- 
biles  et  aequi  cxisterent.’  Lamb, 
Documents , p.  167. 


2 Ibid. 

3 Lamb,  Documents,  p.  165;  Parker 
Correspondence , pp.  51-56. 

4 Parker  Correspondence , p,  56. 

6 He  was  ‘admitted  (in  the  person 
of  Christopher  Brown  his  proxy)  by 
John  Young,  vice-chancellor,  then 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  at  his 
chamber  there.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  137. 

6 Ibid.  p.  138.  The  statutes  were 
those  of  1530 ; see  Vol.  i 623. 
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at  Peterhouse  and  Sandys  at  St  Catherine’s  were  married  .chap,  it. 
men,  and  this  fact  alone  furnished  a sufficient  reason  for  their 
displacement  in  favour  of  Andrew  Perne  and  Edmund 
Cosyn1 2.  Parker  at  Corpus  anticipated  a similar  sentence  by  Parker** 
resignation  ; and  the  college  lodge,  where  Mrs  Parker  had  dis-  into  men 
pensed  hospitality  with  an  unaffected  benevolence  which 
endeared  her  name  to  many  a poor  divine,  now  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Laurence  Moptyd,  a fellow  of  Gonville 
Hall,  whose  past  career  gave  small  promise  of  a careful  and 
wise  administrator8.  During  the  remainder  of  Mary’s  reign, 

Parker  was  lost  to  the  world,  his  very  place  of  retirement 
being  unrecorded.  Apart  however  from  the  circumstances 
which  constrained  him  to  the  adoption  of  such  a life,  he 
found  in  it  little  cause  for  regret.  He  was  once  more  among 
his  books,  with  a clear  conscience  and  a resigned  mind ; and 
in  after  years  he  looked  back  not  without  regret  to  this 
period  of  studious  leisure  as  a time  productive  of  far  more 
solid  enjoyment  than  he  found  in  the  varied  duties  and 
anxieties  of  the  episcopal  palace3. 

At  Pembroke,  John  Young  w'as  installed  in  the  place  of  oiang<*at 

° . ..  Pembroke, 

Ridley ; while  Gardiner  resumed  his  rule  at  Trinity  Hall, 
displacing  Dr  Mowse.  At  Queens’,  Dr  Mey  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  Dr  Glynne ; at  Christ’s,  Richard  Wilkes  was  Trlmty" 
succeeded  by  Cuthbert  Scott,  the  same  who  by  his  clandestine 
communications  had  provoked  Gardiner’s  interference  in  the 
matter  of  Pammachius.  Cheke,  who  had  been  committed  to 


the  Tower  on  the  grave  charge  of  espousing  the  cause  of  lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  superseded  in  the  provostship  of  King’s  by 
Richard  Atkinson4 * * *.  At  Trinity,  Dr  Bill  was  forcibly  removed 
from  his  stall  in  chapel  and  compelled  to  give  place  to  John 


1 Cooper,  Annals , 11  83. 

2 Cooper,  Athenae , i 172.  Blome- 
field,  Annals  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College , in  Documents , n 371. 

3 ‘Postea  privatus  vixi,  ita  coram 

Deo  laetus  in  conscientia  mea,  adeo- 

que  nec  padefactus,  nec  dejectus,  nt 
dolcissimum  ocium  literariam,  ad 

qnod  Dei  bona  providentia  me  revo- 

cavit,  rnulto  majores  et  solidiores 

voluptates  mihi  pepercrit  quam  ne- 
gociosum  illud  et  periculosum  vivendi 


genus  unquam  placuit.  ’ 26  Oct.  1554. 
‘laetus,  Eorte  raea  contentus  vixi.’ 
14  Oct.  1556.  Parker  Correspond.,  p. 
483.  A severe  fall  from  his  horse, 
when  escaping  by  night  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  disabled 
him  for  some  time  afterwards  and 
may  have  contributed  to  make  him 
still  more  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
his  lot.  Life , by  Strype,  p.  32. 

4  Cooper,  Annals,  n 83. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Aschani's 
description 
of  the  state 
of  Die  uni* 
versify 
during  the 
reign  of 
Mary. 


His  de- 
scription 
somewhat 
exaggerated 
and  incon- 
sistent with 
statements 


Christopherson,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  seniority  was 
shortly  after  empowered  to  prepare  a new  body  of  statutes 
for  the  college1 2 3. 

It  is  scarcely  to  Ascham  that  we  should  look  for  a per- 
fectly impartial  description  of  changes  which  scattered  his 
dearest  friends  far  and  wide  and  made  the  university  for 
him  a scene  of  disheartening  desolation.  He  had  now  re- 
turned from  Germany  and  had  been  appointed  president  of 
St  John’s,  in  which  capacity  it  devolved  upon  him  to  take 
part  in  the  admission  of  the  new  master8.  In  no  college 
were  the  effects  of  Mary’s  accession  more  severely  felt,  and 
long  after  he  referred  in  bitter  terms  to  that  memorable  day 
when  *Aper  de  sylvci  passed  the  seas  and  fastened  his  foote 
againe  in  England,’ — when  ‘mo  perfite  scholers’  were  dis- 
persed from  St  John’s  ‘in  one  moneth,  than  many  yeares 
could  reare  up  againe,’ — when  ‘the  two  faire  groves  of  learn- 
ing in  England  were  eyther  cut  up  by  the  roote  or  troden 
downe  to  the  ground  and  wholelie  went  to  wracke8.’  He 
recalled  how  ‘ soin  of  the  greatest,  though  not  of  the  wisest 
nor  best  learned,1  did  then  * labor  to  perswade  that  ignorance 
was  better  than  knowledge,’ — how  ‘ hedge  priests  out  of  the 
contrie1  were  accounted  fit  candidates  for  fellowships  so  long 
as  each  ‘could  weare  a gowne  and  a tipet  cumlie,  and  have 
hys  crowne  shorne  faire  and  roundlie,  and  could  turne  his 
portesse  and  pie  readilie4.’  All  the  evils,  in  fine,  which  we 
have  seen  Dr  Caius  at  the  close  of  Mary’s  reign  observing 
and  deploring5 6 *,  now  began,  according  to  Ascham’s  testimony, 
first  to  manifest  themselves*. 

Exaggeration,  however,  ‘gross,  open,  palpable,’  is  the 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  complaiuts  preferred  by 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic  against  the  opposite  party  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  undeserving  of  note  that 


1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  127;  Lemon, 
State  Papers  of  Edward  vi,  p.  64. 

2 Baker-Mayor,  p.  137. 

3 SchoUmaster  (ed.  Mayor),  p.  1G3. 

4 Ibid.  p.  163. 

6 Supra,  pp.  38-99. 

6 ‘Yerely,  judgement  in  doctrine 

was  wholy  altered : order  in  discipline 


very  soro  changed : the  love  of  good 
learning  began  sodenly  to  wax  cold: 
the  knowledge  of  the  tonges  (in  spite 
of  some  that  therein  had  florished) 
was  manifestly  contemned:  and  so, 
the  way  of  right  studie  purposely 
perverted : the  choice  of  good  authors 
of  malice  confownded.*  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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while  the  conscientious  Catholic  found  an  explanation  of  .CIIAI>- Ir. 
this  decline  in  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient  faith  and 
traditional  discipline,  to  the  zealous  Protestant  it  appeared  where* 
that  the  true  cause  was  the  endeavour  forcibly  to  restore 
them.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  if  we  accept  Ascham’s 
indictment  in  its  plain  and  literal  sense,  it  convicts  him,  as 
well  as  Latimer  and  Lever,  of  no  little  exaggeration  in  their 
descriptions  of  both  college  and  university  during  the  reign  of 
Edward1.  If  so  many  ‘perfect  scholars’  remained  to  be  dis- 
persed from  St  John’s  at  Mary’s  accession,  the  idle  sons  of 
the  wealthy  could  hardly  to  any  great  extent  have  displaced 
meritorious  students  on  that  foundation,  nor  could  its  patron- 
age have  been  exercised  without  some  regard  to  desert.  If 
the  love  of  good  learning  then  began,  as  he  affirms,  ‘ suddenly 
to  wax  cold,’  it  must  have  previously  retained  some  vigour 
and  vitality.  But,  in  fact,  the  unqualified  assertions  of 
Protestant  writers  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  univer- 
sities during  ‘the  Marian  quiuquennium’  are  at  once  in  some 
measure  disproved  by  the  statistics  of  the  Grace  Book,  which 
shew  that  there  was  a considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  proceeding  to  the  degrees  of  master  and  bachelor  of 
arts.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Edward’s  reign  the  ag-  Increase  in 
gregate  number  had  been  only  90  and  1G7  respectively ; proewdinte 
during  the  five  years  1554  to  1558,  the  corresponding  num- 
bers were  125  and  195*.  Here  again,  however,  as  in  the 
preceding  reign,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  distinguish 
between  a superficial  appearance  of  prosperity,  such  as  in- 
creased numbers  might  afford,  and  a genuine  advance  in 
knowledge  and  the  growth  of  the  studious  spirit, — and  in 
this  latter  respect  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  university 
seriously  decliued.  Gardiner,  finding  himself  in  the  posses-  Rcacti  nary 
sion  of  powers  and  opportunities  such  as  he  had  never  before  oardLcr. 
enjoyed,  pressed  on  his  advantage  without  scruple.  At  his 
‘ uncreating  word  ’ nearly  all  the  enactments  of  the  preceding 


1 See  supra,  pp.  88-92. 

3 Degree  Book  ill  in  Registrar}’: 
Baker  MSS.  xi  44-48.  The  omissions 
in  the  Oxford  Register  prevent  a com- 
parison with  the  earlier  period;  for 


the  years  1554  to  1558  the  number  of 
thoso  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  was 
210.  Huber,  English  Universities , i 
445. 
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Gardiner’s 
Inter- 
ference in  the 
election  to 
a vacant 
bedel  lahip. 


The  uni- 
versity 
refuse  to 
elect  Ids 
nominee. 


Gardiner’s 
letter:  Mar. 
24, 1665, 
prescribing  a 
new  religious 
Test,  whereby 
those  pro- 
ceeding to 
degrees  were 
required  to 
subscribe  the 
articles  of 
the  Catholic 
faith. 


six  years  were  cancelled  or  materially  modified.  The  mass 
was  heard  again  in  St  Mary’s  and  in  the  college  chapels. 
Processions  were  again  to  be  seen  passing  along  the  streets 
preceded  by  a new  silver  cross, — the  different  foundations 
having  been  mulcted  to  replace  the  one  which  Parker  had 
sold1.  The  old  pronunciation  of  Greek  was  again  prescribed 
and  probably  for  a time  more  successfully  enforced.  Only  in 
one  instance  do  we  find  the  university  venturing  to  thwart 
the  chancellor’s  purpose.  The  office  of  one  of  the  bedells  had 
fallen  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Adams,  and  Gardiner, 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  those  at  Cambridge  on 
whom  he  could  rely  for  trustworthy  information,  sought  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  William  Muryell,  his  ‘ old  servant 
and  scholar,’  to  the  post.  The  right  of  electing  to  the  office 
was  however  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  regents  and  non- 
regents2 3, and  after  a scrutiny  had  been  thrice  taken8  it  was 
found  that  Muryell  had  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  number 
of  votes.  It  was  rumoured  that  this  was  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  favoured  Protestant  doctrines,  and  Gardi- 
ner’s resentment  was  not  slow  to  manifest  itself.  He  forth- 
with wrote  to  command  that  Muryell  should  be  admitted  to 
the  office  of  bedell,  until  such  time  as  he  was  himself  able 
to  visit  the  university.  He  attributed  his  servant’s  non- 
election to  religious  jealousies,  and  in  order  effectually  to 
prevent  like  opposition  in  future  enjoined  that  none  should 
vote  at  elections  or  upon  graces  or  be  admitted  to  degrees 
who  had  not  ‘openly  in  the  congregation  detested  particu- 
larly aud  bi  articles  the  heresies  lately  spred  in  the  realme, 
and  professed  bi  articles  the  catholic  doctryne  nowe  receyued, 
and  subscribed  the  same  with  their  honds4.’ 

In  the  place  therefore  of  the  rejected  Forty-Two  Articles, 
a syndicate  appointed  by  the  senate  now  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a series  of  fifteen  articles  embodying  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Catholicism  and  the  recognition  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy, and  condemning  as  ‘ pestiferous  heresies  ’ the  dogmas 


1 Cooper,  Annals , n 85-86,  113.  statutes  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

3 Documents,  i 353.  * Lamb,  Documents,  p.  170. 

3 See  infra,  p.  157,  iu  account  of 
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of  Luther,  Oecolampadius,  Zwinglius,  and  Bucer1.  The  new  /hap,  it. 
articles  were  forthwith  subscribed  by  the  great  majority  of  \ 
the  resident  electors  in  the  university  and  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  a like  subscription  was  an  indispensable  condition 
of  admission  to  degrees. 

Such  was  Gardiner’s  last  important  measure  in  his  capa- 
city as  chancellor  of  the  university.  He  died  in  the  following 
November ; and  in  that  community  where  he  had  been  edu-  12  Nov- 1666- 
cated  and  had  taught,  and  in  which  he  had  alternately  acted 
the  part  of  persecutor  and  protector,  his  name,  that  for  thirty 
years  had  rarely  been  absent  from  men’s  minds,  soon  sank 
into  contempt  and  was  seldom  mentioned  but  with  aversion. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Reginald  Pole,  cardinal  priest  of  St 
Mary  in  Cosraedin  and  Papal  legate,  who  in  the  following  JK 
year  was  also  elected  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  Sf8eor 
of  Oxford.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pole  ever  visited  Cam-  umVLrsilJ‘ 
bridge,  and  his  interest  was  naturally  more  active  in  Oxford, 
where,  as  a student  of  Magdalen,  he  had  passed  some  years 
with  credit  in  his  boyhood.  Both  universities  were,  in  the 
following  year,  subjected  by  him  to  another  visitation,  having 
for  its  express  object  the  more  complete  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  In  the  mean  time  the  burning  of  Martyrdoms 

. ° ° of  Crinmer, 

Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley  at  Oxford,  and  that  of  John 
Hullier,  a Protestant  scholar  and  conduct  of  King’s  College,  Jol,nlIullicr- 
on  Jesus  Green  at  Cambridge,  had  brought  home  to  both 
communities  with  terrible  vividness  the  stern  realities  of  the 
religious  crisis.  The  Cambridge  martyrs,  one  and  all,  died 
with  a patience  and  fortitude  worthy  of  their  cause ; and 
many  as  have  been  the  passages  notable  for  their  touching 
pathos  which  men  of  lofty  nature  have  penned  in  the  antici- 
pation of  death,  the  farewell  to  which  Ridley  gave  expression, 
as  his  university2  and  his  ancient  college  of  Pembroke  with 


1 Hid.  xlvi,  173;  Cooper,  Annals, 
H 97.  The  articles  are  translated  in 
Heywood’s  Cambridge  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury Statutes,  pp.  219  223.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  papal  supremacy  had  been 
rendered  lawful  by  the  parliamentary 
legislation  of  the  preceding  January. 

See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England , v 470- 


4.  See  also  Cooper,  Annals , n 111. 

2 — ‘where  I have  dwelt  longer, 
found  more  faithful  and  hearty  friends, 
received  more  benefits  (the  benefits  of 
my  natural  parents  only  excepted), 
than  ever  I did  in  mine  own  native 
country  wherein  I was  born.’  Foxe- 
Townsend,  vn  557-8. 
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Death  of  Sir 
John  Cheke : 
13  Sept.  1357. 


Visitation  of 
the  uni- 
versity in 
Jan.  1557. 


Hunting  of 
the  remains 
of  Hueer  and 
Fagius. 


Statutes 
given  by 
( ordinal 
Pole. 


Chief 
features 
noted  by 
Dean 
Peacock. 


its  orchard  walk  came  back  to  his  memory1,  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  kind. 

In  melancholy  contrast  to  these  heroic  deaths,  was  Cheke’s 
end  some  two  years  later.  Overcome  by  persuasion  and 
menaces,  he  renounced  his  Protestantism  aud  made  a public 
recantation.  But  remorse  and  shame  soon  did  their  work 
on  a very  sensitive,  high-spirited,  and  noble  nature,  and  be 
died  broken-hearted  in  London,  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Peter  Osborn,  a former  scholar  of  the  university  and  after- 
wards Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer*. 

The  details  of  the  visitation  of  Cambridge,  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  January,  1557,  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a quaint  and  interesting  account  by  John 
Mere,  the  registrary  and  one  of  the  esquire  bedells  of  the 
university,  who  died  in  1558.  They  are  chiefly  notable  as 
illustrations  of  the  ceremonial  and  procedure  observed  by 
the  visitors  in  carrying  out  their  main  object.  One  act,  how- 
ever, conspicuous  from  its  wanton  indecency  and  barbarity, 
cannot  be  altogether  passed  by : the  remains  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius  were  exhumed,  chained  like  the  bodies  of  living 
heretics  to  the  stake,  and  publicly  burnt  on  Market  Hill3. 

The  chief  result  of  the  visitation  was  a new  body  of 
Statutes,  generally  known  as  those  of  Cardinal  Pole4.  But 
as  these  enactments  were  designed  to  be  only  temporary  and 
proved  in  the  result  almost  inoperative,  the  brief  summary 
of  their  general  scope  and  main  provisions  given  by  Dean 
Peacock  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  ‘They  are/  he 


1 ‘Farewel,  Pembroke  Hall,  of  late 
mine  own  college,  my  cure,  and  my 
charge;  what  case  thou  art  in  now, 
God  knowetli,  I know  not  well.  Thou 
wast  ever  named  since  I knew  thee 
(which  is  now  a thirty  years  ago),  to 
be  studious,  well  learned,  and  a good 
setter  forth  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  and  of 
God’s  true  word,  so  I found  thee,  and 
blessed  be  God  so  I left  thee  indeed. 
Wo  is  me  for  thee  mine  own  doar 
college,  if  ever  thou  suffer  thyself  by 
any  means  to  be  brought  from  that 
trade  [with  evident  reference  to  the 
abortive  design  to  makeClare  acollegc 
of  the  civil  law.  See  supra , pp.  130- 


7.].  In  thy  orchard  (the  walls,  buts, 
and  trees,  if  they  could  speak  would 
bear  me  witness)  I learned  without 
book  almost  all  Paul’s  Epistles,  yea, 
and  I ween  all  the  Canonical  Epistles, 
save  only  the  Apocalypse,  of  which 
study  the  sweet  smell  thereof,  I trust, 
I shall  carry  with  me  into  heaven.’ 
Foxe-Towusend,  vn  558. 

2 Strype,  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke , 
pp.  130-1. 

3 Lamb,  Documents , pp.  201-2, 
206,  207,  208,  210,  216-7;  Cooper, 
Annals,  pp.  118-9. 

* Lamb,  Ibid.  pp.  237-274. 
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says,  ‘ chiefly  remarkable  for  the  changes  which  they  intro-  .CHAP- 11 
duced  in  the  ancient  forms  of  election,  and  for  the  partial 
recognition  of  the  heads  of  houses,  as  possessing  academical 
rank  and  authority  in  that  capacity  alone.  In  the  election  Ncwr^uia- 
of  vice-chancellor,  the  heads  of  houses,  the  doctors  of  all 
faculties,  and  the  bachelors  of  divinity,  were  directed  to  Vedior, 
nominate  two  persons  (a  majority  of  their  entire  number 
being  required  within  three  scrutinies  to  agree  upon  the  name 
selected),  one  of  whom  was  within  two  days  to  be  chosen  by 
the  regents ; whilst  in  the  choice  of  the  ordinary  lecturers,  oftho 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  colleges  and  halls  made  a ,ecturer*> 
similar  nomination,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  doctors 
and  bachelors  of  divinity.  Graces  were  only  allowed  to  be 
passed,  except  under  very  urgent  circumstances  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  two  houses  of  regents  and  non-regents,  at 
four  principal  and  fixed  congregations  which  were  held  in 
each  year;  and  those  persons,  and  no  others,  who  had  been and^of the 
appointed  members  of  the  caput  senatus , at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  were  continued  to  its  conclusion,  an  important  and 
fundamental  innovation ; and  to  each  of  them  was  given  a 
veto  ( vox  negativa),  in  conformity,  most  probably,  with  its 
ancient  constitution.  Several  statutes  were  passed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  the 
due  and  effectual  observance  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies, 
in  the  celebration  of  masses,  in  public  processions,  at  the  exe- 
quiae  of  benefactors,  and  on  all  the  other  stated  festivals  of 
the  Romish  church.  Few  innovations  were  proposed  in  the 
conditions  or  forms  of  graduation,  whilst  the  provisions  made 
for  the  public  lectures  of  the  professors  and  ordinary  readers, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  public  disputations,  differed  in  no 
very  essential  point  from  those  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI V 

From  the  long  enumeration  of  reactionary  and  vindictive  joh*  caiub, 
measures  that  mark  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  is  a relief  to  turn 
to  the  one  act  which  conferred  a real  and  permanent  benefit 
on  the  university.  That  act  proceeded  from  one  who  stood 


1 Observations  on  the  Statutes , pp.  39-40. 
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chap,  ii.  high  in  her  favour, — her  private  physician,  Dr  Caius.  He 
lib  high  had  already  filled  the  same  office  under  her  predecessor  and 

professional  ^ . 

repuutTon  in  was  afterwards  re-appointed  to  it  by  her  successor;  evidence 
England.  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  he  was  nine 
times  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, may  be  held  to  shew  that  his  professional  reputation 
was  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  England. 
Although  on  one  occasion  during  his  life  he  was  accused  of 
atheism1,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  Dr  Caius  was  really  a staunch  Catholic ; but  his  views 
had  been  expanded  by  travel  and  observation  in  other  coun- 
tries, his  attainments  were  considerable  both  in  depth  and 
range,  and  although  a somewhat  rigid  disciplinarian  and 
conservative  in  his  opinions,  he  shewed  in  religious  matters 
a tolerance  which  many  a Protestant  bigot  would  have  done 
ms  travels  well  to  imitate.  It  was  in  the  year  1544  that  he  returned 

and  studies  ^ 

abroad.  to  England  after  five  years’  varied  activity  abroad, — from 
teaching  Greek  and  studying  anatomy  under  Vesalius  at 
Padua,  from  visiting  the  other  chief  Italian  cities  and  their 
libraries,  from  collating  manuscripts  of  Galen,  from  travelling 
in  Germany  and  France  and  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  like  Melanchthon,  Camerarius,  Sebastian  Munster, 
and  Conrad  Gesner,  between  the  last  of  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  a remarkable  similarity  of  tastes  and  acquire- 
iiis  ments2.  He  was  now  verging  upon  fifty,  a somewhat  eccen- 
tric and  censorious  bachelor,  of  secluded  habits3  but  keenly 
observant  of  the  world ; wealthy,  and  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  make  a good  and  generous  use  of  his  riches ; but,  while 
capable  of  much  self-denial  and  actuated  by  far  from  ignoble 
aims  as  regards  society  at  large,  undoubtedly  wanting 


1 Cooper,  A tlienae,  i 313. 

2 Gesner,  like  Dr  Caius,  was  a 
classical  scholar  and  held  a chair  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Lausanne. 
His  scientific  attainments  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  further  mention  of 
them  here.  The  4 Pliny  of  Ger- 
many,’ as  he  was  termed,  himself 

speaks  of  Dr  Caius  as  ‘the  most 

learned  physician  of  his  age.’  See 


Ziirich  Letters  (1),  p.  31. 

8 See  letter  from  Parkhurst  to 
Gesner,  Ibid.  Parkhurst,  who  was 
charged  with  a letter  from  Gesner  to  Dr 
Caius,  called  frequently  at  the  latter’s 
residence  in  London  without  being 
able  to  see  him ; he  was  always  assured 
by  a girl, 4 peeping  through  a crevice,’ 
that  her  master  was  not  at  home. 
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in  the  qualities  which  win  popularity  and  conciliate  personal  .cnAP.  n.^ 
regard. 

A native  of  Norwich,  he  had  originally  been  educated  at 
Gonville  Hall,  of  which  house  he  was  subsequently  elected 
fellow,  and  the  very  pronounced  favour  shewn  by  the  society 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation1  still  left  his  interest  in 
its  prosperity  unalienated.  In  the  year  1557,  we  accordingly  He  procures 
find  him  obtaining  from  Philip  and  Mary  a licence  to  refound 
the  college  as  co-founder  with  Edmund  Gonville  and  bishop  SK’4, 
Bateman.  It  was  not  however  until  the  following  year, — He  rcraiu 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  incorporated  M.D., — 
that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Dr  Caius  after  a long  absence 
re-visited  Cambridge.  His  own  account  enables  us  to  picture 
to  ourselves  his  appearance  as  he  passed  along,  a stranger 
amid  scenes  once  so  familiar,  and  with  the  disapproval  excited 
by  the  changes  which  he  noted  written  perhaps  a little  too 
visibly  on  his  face.  We  see  him  making  his  way  in  the 
streets,  unceremoniously  elbowed, — he  who  had  taught  at 
Padua  and  had  come  to  found  a college ! — by  pert  and 
gaudily-attired  undergraduates ; wre  mark  him  peering  into 
taverns,  looking  around  in  courts  and  cloisters,  or  gazing 
disconsolately  through  some  doorway  in  the  schools  on  the 
sad  spectacle  of  a professor  lecturing  to  a single  auditor ! 

It  does  not  however  seem  that  his  own  college  was  in  a state  of 
condition  particularly  calling  for  commiseration.  Different  H»a 
successive  benefactions  since  the  days  of  bishop  Bateman, — 
from  the  heirs  namely  of  Sir  Ralph  Hemenball,  from  William 
Fiswick,  Sir  Stephen  Smith,  Richard  Powle,  Elizabeth  Clere, 
and  the  lady  Ann  Scroope, — had  augmented  the  original 
foundation,  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  no 
little  local  beneficence*.  But  it  was  still  one  of  the  smallest 
foundations,  and  with  respect  to  revenue  ranked  no  higher 
than  eleventh  among  the  fourteen  existing  colleges.  It  also 


i See  Yol.  i 564. 

3 Blomefield,  Annals  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College f in  Documents , n 
370-2.  Of  Elizabeth  Clere,  Blorne- 
field  says,  ‘This  excellent  woman, 
besides  these  lands,  gave  several  con- 
siderable sums  to  the  college;  and 


when  it  was  in  a low  condition,  con- 
tributed to  tho  building  of  part  of 
Gonville  Court,  and  the  outward  walls 
of  the  college ; and  therefore  Dr  Caius 
says  he  had  almost  called  her  the 
most  indulgent  mother  and  nurse  of 
the  college.’ 
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College. 


Fuller’s 
comment 
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lay  under  the  serious  defect  of  not  being  incorporated,  ac- 
cording to  the  amended  ecclesiastical  code,  and  was  conse- 
quently incapable  of  maintaining  and  asserting  its  rights  in  a 
court  of  law1. 

‘On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
1558/  says  the  annalist,  ‘Dr  Caius  dedicated  and  consecrated 
the  college  to  the  honour  of  the  Annunciation  aforesaid,  to 
which  it  was  formerly  dedicated  by  Gonville  and  Bateman, 
and  endowed  it  (besides  plate,  money,  books,  and  other  things 
which  now  and  soon  after  he  gave  to  it)  with  the  manor  of 
Croxley  and  Snellshall,  in  Rickmanswortb,  in  Hertfordshire, 
then  23/.  Is.  7 d.  per  annum,  formerly  parcel  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  of  St  Alban’s ; the  manor  of  Runcton,  in  Norfolk, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in 
Suffolk,  then  22/.  5s.  per  annum,  together  with  the  parsonages 
of  the  churches  of  Holme,  Wallington,  and  the  manor  of 
Burnham,  in  Norfolk,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Wymondham,  then  6/.  per  annum.  All  these  manors  he 
purchased  of  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary  (they  being  vested 
in  the  crown  upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries)  on  the 
12th  of  Feb.  in  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  their  reign,  at  the . 
price  of  1,030/.  12s.  6c/.  But  the  advowsons  of  Runcton, 
Holme,  and  Wallington  were  conveyed  before  that  time  to 
Sir  Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  High  Admiral  of 
England,  and  Henry  Herdson  of  London,  by  E.  vi  anno  regni 
6to,  Dec.  11;  so  that  the  college  has  lost  them.  After  the 
determination  of  the  leases  then  in  being,  Dr  Caius  ordained 
the  raising  of  the  rents,  together  with  the  quit  rents,  to  the 
annual  sum  of  121/.  14s.  2 JcZ.2’ 

Fuller,  with  his  usual  ingenuity  in  investing  very  prosaic 
details  with  novelty  of  aspect,  discriminates  five  phases  of 
Dr  Caius’  benefaction  to  the  college : — (1)  land  to  a great 
proportion,  (2)  good  building,  (3)  ‘ cordial  statutes3/  (4)  a 
new  name,  (5)  a coat  of  arms.  It  is  however  only  the  third 


1 Documents , ii  S76. 

2 Ibid,  ii  377. 

4 ‘ Cordial  statutes  (as  I may  call 
them)  for  the  preserving  of  the  col- 
lege in  good  health,  being  so  prudent 


and  frugal,  it  must  needs  thrive  /in 
its  own  defence)  if  but  deserving  the 
same.’  Fuller- Prickett  and  Wright, 
p.  253. 
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of  these  gifts  that  here  calls  for  any  further  notice  at  our  n. 
hands. 

For  some  fourteen  years  after  the  reconstitution  of  the* *™™*** 

. . . J # < given  to  the 

society  it  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  original  code  iu 
drawn  up  by  bishop  Bateman,  as  amended  or  supplemented 
by  the  third  founder;  but  in  1572,  Dr  Caius  prepared  a new 
body  of  statutes  in  which  his  individual  views  and  conceptions 
found  more  untrammelled  expression,  although  he  through- 
out exhibits  a laudable  regard  for  the  designs  and  enact- 

O O 


ments  of  his  predecessor1 * * * * * *.  His  profession  and  personal  cha- 
racter would  naturally  induce  us  here  to  look  for  some 
originality  of  purpose,  and  after  having  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  various  codes  given  by  reverend,  right  reverend, 
noble,  and  royal  founders,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  with  these  that  given  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  sixteenth  century*. 

The  society,  as  reconstructed,  was  to  consist  of  a master,  schemeortiie 

, ' _ foundation. 

thirteen  fellows,  and  twenty-nine  scholars.  Of  the  fellow- 
ships, three  represented  the  original  foundation  of  Edmund 
Gonville  and  bishop  Bateman ; three,  the  new  foundation  of 
Dr  Caius;  while  the  remaining  seven  derived  their  endow- 
ment from  the  joint  bequests  of  the  other  minor  benefactors8. 

The  master  is  required  to  be  unmarried,  one  educated  in  Quniifica- 
the  college,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  either  master  of  gyglJJJy 
arts  or  bachelor  or  doctor  of  one  of  the  three  faculties  of 
theology,  civil  law,  and  medicine.  A native  of  Norfolk  is  to  Preference  to 

\ be  shewn  for 

be  preferred  to  natives  of  other  counties ; after  Norfolk  men, 
natives  of  Suffolk  arc  to  have  the  preference.  The  master  Suffulk* 
must  also  be  one  whose  purity  and  integrity  of  life,  moral 


1  ‘ Et  qnamquam  statuta  Rev.  Pa- 

tna Wiilelmi  Bateman  Norwicensis 

episcopi  (quae  rererecr  et  observo) 

satis  multa  et  efficaeia  fuere  suo  se- 

culo.  in  quo  omnia  meliora,  seda- 

tiora,  et  mmleratiora  fucruut,  ratio 

tamen  personarmn  atque  rerum, 

morum  et  ingeuiorum  nostri  tempo- 
ris,  vivendique  liceutia  insoleutior 
aiiam  (lietam*,  alias  leges  postulat;’ 


etc.  Documents,  ii  212 ; see  also 
p.  320. 

2  I may  here  note  that  the  Trac- 
tatus  ile  Academiis  (MS.  Lansdowne 
7 88,  art.  1),  assigned  by  Cooper 

JAtlietiae  i 317)  to  l)r  Caius,  is  evi- 
lently  not  from  his  hand,  as  it  con- 
tains references  to  persons  and  events 
long  after  his  time. 

3  Stat.  2 ; Documents , ix  242. 


* An  amusing  indication  of  the  author’s  professional  habits  of  thought. 
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chap.  tt. 


Oath  to  bo 
taken  hv  the 
master  and 
tbe  follows. 


Qualifi- 
cations 
required  In 
those  elected 
to  fellowships 
or  scholar- 
ships. 


excellence,  and  reputation  for  learning  may  serve  as  an 
example  to  tbe  rest  in  their  academic  career.  More  stress 
however  is  laid  on  his  possession  of  experience  in  secular 
matters  and  general  ability  as  an  administrator  than  on  his 
learning, — ‘because/  says  the  statute,  ‘the  duties  of  a master 
consist  rather  in  the  prudent  conduct  and  arrangement  of 
the  college  business  than  in  the  study  of  books1 2 */  A former 
fellow  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  who  is  a fellow  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  If  he  neither  has  been  nor  is  a fellow  of  the 
society,  he  must  be  a native  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  or 
Suffolk.  In  all  questions  he  is  to  have  ‘a  negative  voice/ 
that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  negativing  any  proposition 
brought  forward  by  the  fellows8. 

A common  oath,  to  be  taken  by  the  master  and  fellow's, 
besides  requiring  a loyal  regard  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  college,  binds  them  to  preserve  its  new  designation  un- 
altered, to  admit  no  more  founders,  but  as  many  benefactors 
(‘quos  bifundatores  vocant’)  as  may  offer  themselves.  No 
clause  is  inserted  directed  against  the  procuring  of  dispensa- 
tions from  the  oath  itself8. 

In  all  elections  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  natives  of 
Norfolk  are  to  have  tbe  preference;  next  to  them,  again, 
natives  of  Suffolk4.  By  the  statute  entitled  de  Profession e 
Sociorum  it  is  required  that  every  candidate  before  his  elec- 
tion shall  be  of  the  particular  profession  for  which  the 
fellowship  ivas  designed  by  the  founder;  ‘but  if/  it  proceeds 
to  say,  ‘on  account  of  his  youth  his  choice  of  a profession 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  he  must  make  such  choice 
before  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year5 * */  Of  the  three 


1 * — quod  oustodis  officium  magis 
in  obeundis  tractandisque  pradenter 
collegii  negotiis  positum  sit  quam  in 
versandis  libris.’  Stat.  4;  Documents , 
ii  243. 

2 Stat.  5 ; ‘ VolumuB  etiam  et  sta- 

tuiraus  ut  magister  sive  custos  col- 

legii vestri  in  rebus  ejusdem  quibus- 

cunque  suffragium  sen  vocem  habeat 

negativam.  Id  quod  et  majestas  regia 

in  statutes  universitatis  anno  Domini 

1570  editis,  confirmatis  et  sancitis 


praccepit  ’ [see  infra,  Statutes  of  Eliz- 
abeth, pp.  224,  236J  ‘et  Bev.  pater’ 
[bishop  Bateman]  ‘voluit,  cum  statuat, 
ut  omnia  fiant  per  magistrum  sive 
custodem  etmajorem  socioram  partem 
conjunctive.’  Ibid,  ii  244.  This 
statute  of  bishop  Bateman’s  appears 
to  have  occasioned  some  diversity  of 
interpretation:  see  ad  loc. 

3 Stat.  6;  Ibid,  ii  245. 

4 Stat.  8 and  15;  Ibid,  n 247,  250. 

0 Stat.  10;  Ibid,  ii  248. 
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fellowships  on  Dr  Cams’  foundation  two  are  devoted  to  me-  . ri- 
dicule, the  third  to  theology1.  Jf  a fellow,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  be  not  of  the  standing  of  master  of  arts,  he  is 
to  be  subject  to  a year  of  probation , at  the  expiration  of 
which  his  continued  tenure  of  the  fellowship  is  to  be  at  the 
further  discretion  of  the  authorities8.  The  holders  of  the  only  m^cai 

....  fellows  per- 

medical  fellowships,  and  these  only,  are  permitted  to  repair  iVudyiiroad 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  to  the  Continent  (‘  for  « 

theology  and  the  civil  law,’  says  the  statute,  ‘ may  be  studied 
just  as  well  here  as  there  ’) ; when  there  they  are  required 
to  study  at  some  one  good  school, — Padua,  Bologna,  Monte- 
pulciano,  and  Paris  being  indicated  as  those  which  are  to 
have  the  preference3. 

No  student  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  college  who  has  a knowledge 

of  Latin 

not  previously  passed  an  examination  in  Latin,  ‘ lest,’  the  jgijjjjgtf 
statute  goes  on  to  say,  in  language  singularly  like  that  of 
St  John’s  statutes  of  1545,  ‘the  university  should  become  a ^ 

grammar  school,  a name  by  which  it  is  already  designated 
to  the  detriment  of  its  fame4.’ 


The  statutes  respecting  the  general  discipline  bear  the  Details 

^ ^ ^ ^ respecting 

impress  of  their  author’s  mind  in  their  preciseness  and  discipline, 
explicitness  of  detail  : over-familiarity  between  members  of 
different  academic  grades, — between  doctors  and  masters, 
masters  and  bachelors,  bachelors  and  scholars,  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged,— ut  absit  contemptus  et  servetur  gravitas “.  Neither  Forbidden 
animals  subservient  to  the  pastimes  of  the  huntsman  or  the 
fowler  nor  those  of  the  pet  class  are  to  be  brought  within  the 
college  precincts;  archery  and  hurling  the  axe  are  strictly 
interdicted;  but  the  students  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
catch-ball  ( pilae  reciprocatione)  in  those  parts  of  the  college 


* Skat.  11;  Ibid. 

3 Stat.  13  ; Ibid,  n 249. 

3 Stat.  54;  Ibid,  n 276. 

* Stat.  62,  ‘de  Matriculationc.’ 
‘Non  enim  volumus  ut  quia  recipiatur 
in  collegium  qui  graramaticus  non  est, 
ne  ex  universitate  tiat  schola  gram- 
roaCcorum,  quo  nomine  liodie  male 
audit  academia.’  Ibid,  u 281.  Com- 
pare Vol.  i 625 ; and  also  with  Dr 
Cams’  complaint  of  his  ‘hodie’  that 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  1831 ; 


‘It  is  thus  not  even  pretended  that 
Oxford  now  supplios  more  than  tho 
preliminary  of  an  academical  educa- 
tion. Even  this  is  not  afforded  by 
the  university,  but  abandoned  to  the 
colleges  and  halls;  and  the  Academy 
of  Oxford  is  therefore  not  one  public 
university,  but  merely  a collection  of 
private  schools.'  Dissert,  and  Discuss. 
p.  397. 

8 Stat.  20;  Documents , ii  254. 
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chap,  h.^  where  there  is  no  fear  of  their  doing  mischief1.  Attendance 
at  bull-baitings  or  bear-baitings  is  forbidden,  ‘ not  only  be- 
cause of  the  danger  when  bulls  and  bears  are  loose,  but  also 
because  these  new  objects  of  amusement  extinguish  the 
desire  of  study  in  youth  which  knows  not  its  own  interest, 
squander  away  its  means,  waste  its  precious  time,  and  make 
them  brutes  instead  of  men2.’ 

nrvss.  Even  the  topics  of  discourse  at  the  anniversary  sermon 

are  prescribed3;  while  the  instructions  with  respect  to  dress 
are  drawn  up  with  much  minuteness  and  with  the  evident 
design  of  bringing  about  results  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gave  occasion  to  the  founder’s 
severest  strictures  on  his  visit  to  the  university  in  15584. 

Ti.e  * Gate  of  Not  less  characteristic  is  the  statute  relating  to  the  hours 

Honour*  # % ...  . . ° 

Sp^dESd.7  cl°sino  the  college  gates,  in  which  it  is  directed  that  the 
* Gate  of  Honour  ’ 5 shall  be  * shut  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  the  whole  day,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  managed ; but 
especially  at  hours  of  lecture,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  by 
passing  through  from  breaking  the  seclusion  of  the  student, 
disturbing  study,  spoiling  the  courts  by  disorderly  traffic  and 
making  them  dirty,’  etc.0 

Perjury,  in  its  Infringement  of  the  statutes,  when  it  is  the  result  of 

the  statutes,  impulse  and  inconsiderateness,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  and 
punished  as  perjury.  On  the  other  hand,  when  deliberate 
and  grave,  it  is  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  less,  and  is  to  be 
punished  by  expulsion  from  the  college  and  deprivation  of 
all  emoluments  derived  therefrom.  Then  follows  a disquisi- 
tion on  perjury  in  the  abstract,  conceived  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Seneca,  the  author  finally  concluding  that 
though  anger  may  be  unnecessary,  discipline  is  not,  and  that 


1 Stat.  22;  Documents , n 254. 

2 Stat.  23;  Ibid,  ii  255. 

3 Stat.  26;  Ibid,  n 258. 

4 Stat.  27;  Ibid,  n 258-260;  see 
also  supra,  pp.  98-99. 

5 The  4 three  gates  of  remark,’  as 
Fuller  terms  them,  are  a character- 
istic feature  of  Caius  College:  ‘the 
gate  of  humility, — low  and  little, 
opening  into  the  street  over  against 


St  Michael’s  Church.  The  gate  of 
virtue  (one  of  the  best  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  England) ; — in  the  midst  of 
the  college.  Thirdly,  the  gate  of 
honour  leading  to  the  schools.  Thus 
the  gates  may  read  a good  lecture  of 
morality,  to  such  who  go  in  and  out 
thereat. * Fuller- Prickett  and  Wright, 
p.  253. 

« Stat.  52;  Ibid,  n 274-5. 
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there  are  at  the  present  time  many  whom,  like  the  Spartans  . chap,  it. 
described  by  Aristophanes, 

* Nor  religious  rite,  nor  plighted  faith,  nor  attestation  before  the  Gods  can 
bind1 * * * 5.’ 


Before  the  year  1558  had  closed,  queen  Mary  died.  With 
all  her  bigotry  and  harshness  of  character,  she  was  not  in- 
different  to  the  interests  of  learning  as  conceived  after  a 
certain  narrow  standard,  and  by  her  will  she  bequeathed  to 
both  universities  the  sum  of  £500  for  the  relief  of  poor 
scholars,  while  Trinity  College  was  benefited  yet  more  con- 
siderably by  her  munificence*.  Her  death  was  succeeded 
within  a few  hours  by  that  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  Cambridge 
again  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  finding  another 
chancellor  and  protector.  But  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
office  by  Sir  William  Cecil  it  was  felt  that  a new  era  had  sir  wniiam 

J # Cecil  elected 

commenced  and  that  the  period  of  mere  reaction  was  at  an  g**^1*™^ 
end. 


1 otaiv  o6t€  (3ufibs,  ofrre  vUrrif,  000’ 

SpKos  fUvci  ( Acham . 1.  307).  Stat. 

104 ; Ibid,  n 303-4  (the  original  Greek 

is  quoted  in  the  statute). 

5 ‘Queen  Mary  .following  her  father’s 
example,  not  only  began  to  build  it  ’ 
[t.£.  Triuity  College]  ‘a  most  grand 
chapel,  but  added  to  it  a revenue  of 


£338  per  annum  arising  from  good 
lands;  she  gave  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  20  scholars,  10  choristers, 
and  a master  for  them : 4 chaplains, 
13  poor  scholars,  and  2 under-sizars.’ 
Carter,  Hist.  of  the  University , p. 
315. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ARCH- 
BISHOP PARKER. 

chap,  m.  The  ablest  apologists  of  the  Catholic  cause  have  scarcely 
oxford  more  been  able  to  deny  that  the  influences  which  prevailed  at  the 
bnl^during  ^wo  Universities  during  the  reign  of  Mary  were  reactionary 
thenagn of  with  respect  to  learning;  but  they  have  dwelt  with  emphasis 
on  the  royal  regard  for  the  material  interest  of  the  two  com- 
munities and  the  scrupulous  sense  of  justice  which  enforced 
the  restitution  of  the  alienated  revenues  of  the  Church1. 
Oxford,  which  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  larger  share  of  Mary’s 
favour,  saw  her  public  schools  entirely  rebuilt.  Some  valuable 
impropriations  were  also  bestowed  on  the  university,  and 
the  revenues  of  Christ  Church  received  a substantial  in- 
Foundation  crease8.  To  the  influence  of  the  example  thus  set  by  the 
college, fn  Crown,  we  may  also  refer  the  rise  of  the  two  colleges  of 
tiie  college  Trinity  and  St  John  the  Baptist — acts  of  beneficence  which 

of  St  John  J ' 1 

{aiM6.pti*t  shine  with  additional  lustre  amid  the  surrounding  gloom, 
and  but  for  wrhich,  Heylin  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  ‘there 
had  been  nothing  in  this  reign  to  have  made  it  memorable, 
but  only  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  it8.’  When  com- 
pared, as  regards  their  conception  and  constitution,  with 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  these  two  societies  present  how- 

1 Sander,  de  Schism.  Anglic,  (ed.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope , p.  15*2. 

1610),  pp.  307-9;  Lingard,  Hist,  of  2 Wood-Gutch,  n li8. 

England,  v 529 ; sec  also  Warton,  3 Eccles.  Rest.  p.  24. 
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ever  an  almost  humiliating  contrast.  St  John’s,  founded  by  char  in. 
Sir  Thomas  White,  a benevolent  but  somewhat  weak  and 
superstitious  citizen  of  London1,  was  left  subject  to  a certain 
extent  to  Christ  Church  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of 
becoming  a mere  appanage  to  that  society.  The  modest  foun- 
dation of  Trinity,  with  its  twelve  fellows  and  twelve  scholars, 
owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  presents  a certain 
resemblance  to  Magdalene  College  at  the  sister  university. 

The  only  man  of  mark  among  its  first  members  was  Yeldart,  Arthur Yei* 

v dart,  a fellow 

_ of  Pembroke 
college,  Cam- 
bridge, had  been  one  of  Mary’s  pensioners.  He  had  subse-  brid^'e- 

quently  been  elected  a fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  and  from 

thence  he  was  invited  to  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  he  was  before  ibb» 

. ..  . pointed  the 

long  promoted  to  the  presidentship  of  Trinity,  a post  which 
he  continued  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  great  xriidtvVni- 
advautage  of  the  university  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  h*e’  °xfonL 
century2 * * * * *. 

That  the  larger  share  of  patronage  bestowed  on  Oxford 
during  Mary’s  reign  was  the  result  of  the  greater  degree  of 
favour  with  which  Catholic  doctrines  were  there  regarded, 
admits  of  no  question.  The  special  reputations  of  the  two  oxford  far 
universities  had  greatly  changed  since  the  time  when  Lyd-  “blt’j1b1,ld81I1 
gate  boasted  that  ‘of  heresie  Cambridge  bare  never  blame8.’  Kb£u,u' 
The  fame  of  Oxford,  as  a great  centre  of  theological  science 
and  speculation,  had  long  ago  departed;  while  Cambridge,  as 
a home  of  Reformation  doctrine,  might  rival  Wittenberg  or 
Marburg.  John  Burcher,  writing  to  Bullinger  a few  months 
after  Bucer’s  death,  and  recommending  Musculus  as  his  suc- 
cessor, intimates  that  ‘the  Cambridge  men  will  not  be  found 
so  perversely  learned  as  master  Peter  found  those  at  Oxford.’ 

* For  the  scholars/  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ have  been  always  suspected 
of  heresy,  as  they  call  it,  by  the  ancient  members,  learned  and 


the  philosophy  lecturer,  who  when  a sizar  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam 


1 See  the  singular  Btory  told  by 

Wood,  that  Sir  Thomas,  having 

conceived  the  notion  of  founding  a 

college  on  the  spot  where  he  might 

be  able  to  discover  ' two  elms  grow- 

ing out  of  one  root,’  first  paid  a visit 

to  Cambridge,  but  not  being  able  to 

meet  with  this  phenomenon  there, 


next  resorted  to  Oxford  where  his 
research  was  rewarded  with  the  suc- 
cess which  resulted  in  the  foundation 
of  St  John’s  College.  Wood-Gutch, 
i.  5 SB. 

a Cooper,  Athenae , ii  207. 

3 See  Vol.  i.,  Append,  p.  037. 
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Atudonte  at 
the  two  uni- 
versities. 


cnAp. hi.  unlearned:  by  which  you  may  easily  perceive  that  their 
studies  have  always  been  of  a purer  character  than  those  at 
Comparative  Oxford1 2 *.’  At  Oxford,  accordingly,  during  the  last  five  years, 
the  numbers  of  the  students  had  increased  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  at  Cambridge*.  But  neither  learning,  nor 
religion,  nor  morality  prospered  there.  Ascham  implies  that 
in  the  study  of  the  classics,  its  scholars  appeared  to  prefer  the 
writers  of  the  Silver  Age  or  of  a yet  later  period  to  the  best 
examples  of  the  Latin  genius8.  Peter  Martyr,  whose  last 
utterances  had  been  an  honest  and  courageous  denunciation 
of  the  immoral  conduct  of  the  Oxford  clergy,  had  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  labours  within  a few  days  after  Edward's  death4 * * * 
and  his  eloquent  and  learned  expositions  were  succeeded  by 
the  reactionary  teaching  of  a Soto,  a John  k Garcia  and  a 
Nicholas  Sander®.  To  the  eye  of  the  Reformer,  the  Gospel 
light  at  Oxford  seemed  almost  quenched.  If  we  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  John  Jewell,  Peter’s  most  distinguished 
disciple  in  the  university,  the  lives  of  not  a few,  even  of  the 
professorial  body,  were  flagitious  in  the  extreme*.  No 
martyrdom  in  that  dark  and  cruel  reign  so  deeply  stirred  the 
nation’s  heart,  as  that,  when  under  the  walls  of  Balliol,  the 
ablest  divine  and  the  most  eloquent  preacher  that  Cambridge 
could  then  reckon  among  her  sons,  amid  the  crackling  flames, 
for  conscience  sake,  yielded  up  their  souls  to  God. 

Cecil,  as  we  have  already  noted,  had  succeeded  to  the 
chancellorship  at  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole. 
He  had  now,  for  some  years,  been  withdrawn  alike  from  St 


Career  of 
Cecil  after 
quitting  the 
university. 


1 ZUrich  Letters  (3),  p.  6 0. 

2 The  number  of  those  admitted 
B.A.  at  Oxford  during  the  years 
1555-1)  (which  is  the  period  when 
the  effects  of  the  Marian  influences 
were  most  perceptible)  was  21G ; at 
Cambridge  it  was  only  175. 

8 Ascham  to  Sturm  (4  Apr.  1550), 
Epist.  p.  20. 

4 See  Schmidt  (C.)  Peter  Martyr 

Vermigli , pp.  130-3,  where  the  cir- 

cumstances are  given  much  more 

fully  than  in  Wood.  Peter  received 

his  safe-conduct  from  Gardiner,  a 
circumstance  honourable  to  that  pre- 


late and  somewhat  unfairly  charac- 
terised by  Schmidt  as  ‘ ein  letzter 
Best  von  Achtungvordergesetzlicheu 
Ordnung.’ 

5 ‘ Omnia  ea  quae  D.  Petrus  Martyr 
pulclierrime  plantavorat,  everterunt 
e radic.bus,  et  viueam  Domini  rede- 
gerunt  iu  solitudinem.  Vix  credas 
tautam  vastitatem  afferri  potuisse 
turn  parvo  tempore.*  Jewell  to  Bul- 
liuger  (22  May,  1539) ; Jewell-Jelf, 
viu  124. 

6 Jewell  to  Peter  Martyr  (20  Mar. 
1559);  Zurich  Letters  (1)  pp.  11-12. 
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John’s  College  and  the  university  to  become  absorbed  in  chap,  tit. 
political  life,  where  it  needed  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence to  avoid  the  quicksands  that  then  beset  every  public 
career.  The  skill  with  which  he  evaded  the  perils  attendant 
upon  each  revolution  of  the  State,  does  not,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, seem  indicative  of  a high-spirited  or  very  sensitive  nature. 

He  had  profited  by  the  friendship  of  Somerset,  whose  secre- 
tary he  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Protector’s  fall ; he  had, 
notwithstanding,  contrived  to  win  the  favour  of  Northumber- 
land and  had  received  during  the  latter’s  brief  ascendancy 
the  honour  of  knighthood:  while  again  the  prudent  reluct- 
ance with  which  he  assented  to  the  usurpation  of  the  lady 
Jane  Grey,  followed  by  his  formal  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  had  enabled  him  to  retain  the  honours  of  office 
throughout  the  reign  of  Mary.  During  that  dark  and  anxious 
time,  he  had  been  the  steady  friend  and  adviser  of  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  new  dangers 
and  perplexities,  the  young  queen  now  turned,  to  quote  the 
expression  of  Eroude,  ‘with  exceptional  and  solitary  confi- 
dence.* 

In  the  brief  letter  in  which  he  notified  to  the  university  uu  letter  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  Cecil,  with  »u>  on  h* 
characteristic  wanness,  intimates  that  they  must  not  expect 
too  much  either  from  his  purse  or  from  his  power  to  aid 
them,  and  deplores  alike  his  moderate  fortune  and  mean 
abilities, — -fortunam  menm  sane  mediocrem  etfacultatem  etiam 
pene  nullam.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  assures  them 
that  as  one  of  their  body  (e  veslro  gvege  unus)  his  best  care 
will  be  given  to  their  interests1. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  anxious  office  that  he  had  added  fomlition  of 

....  . . the  two  uni- 

to  his  numerous  responsibilities,  for  learning  and  the  higher 
culture  had  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  disorganization, 
the  impoverishment,  and  the  low  tone  of  morality  that  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  nation  during  Mary’s  reign,  and  the 
shock  produced  by  the  prospect  of  another  religious  revolution 
now  served  still  further  to  intensify  every  discouraging  fca- 


1 Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosa,  bk.  vii,  no.  9. 
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chap,  in.  ture.  Jewell,  whose  pathetic  farewell,  as  he  had  quitted 

Testimony  of  Oxford  and  Corpus  Christi  College  before  the  impending 

bishop  Jewell  r ° . 1 

and  Mathew  storm,  is  still  on  record1,  came  back  from  Zurich  to  utter  a 

Jt  arKcT. 

scarcely  less  mournful  lament  over  the  fallen  condition  of  his 
University.  Writing,  in  1559,  to  his  venerated  teacher, 
Peter  Martyr,  he  describes  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  being 
both  ‘in  a most  deplorable  state,  and  wanting  alike  in  loyalty, 
in  faith,  in  teachers,  and  even  in  any  hope  for  learning2 3/ 
Matthew  Parker,  writing  somewhat  earlier  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  the  new  lord-keeper,  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms  as  regards  Cambridge,  but  with  that  lofty  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  by  which  he  was  so  honorably  distinguished, 
declares  that  on  this  very  account,  not  less  than  from  the 
fact  that  he  should  be  returning  to  familiar  ground,  he  would 
prefer  once  more  to  find  his  sphere  of  labour  in  his  own 
university8.  What  earnest  and  high-minded  Catholics,  like 
Dr  Caius,  thought  of  the  general  morale  of  the  students,  we 

Smnll  nuni-  have  already  seen.  The  disquieting  effects  of  the  all-prevail- 

bacheiors ad-  ing  uncertainty  in  the  religious  community  are  to  be  recog- 

mitted  at  . . v ° J ° 

aTiSw*  n^se(^  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Cambridge  in  the  academic 
year  1558-9,  was  only  twenty-eight4 * * *.  If  to  these  dishearten- 
ing conditions  we  add  the  interminable  contentions  in  the 
colleges,  involving  constant  appeals  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  head  of  the  university,  we  shall  easily  understand  that 
the  chancellorship  at  this  time  could  have  appeared  no  very 
enviable  office. 


1 Life  of  Bishop  Jewell,  by  Isaac- 

son, pp.  xiii-xiv. 

3 Bumet-Pocoek,  iii  iii  no.  58  ; see 

also  Jewell-Jelf,  vm  124,  143.  To 

this  we  may  add  the  frank  avowal  of 
Dr  Peacock  and  certain  of  the  fellows 
of  Queens’,  who  appear  to  have 

favoured  tlio  Catholic  cause  (see  in- 
fra, pp.  175-6).  Writing  to  Cecil  in 

March,  1552,  they  candidly  admit 

the  scarcity  of  qualified  men  for 
fellowships:  4 — consequuntur  enini 
(ut  fortasse  memineritis)  his  proxi- 
mis  diebus  intitnum  apud  nos  doc- 
trinae  gradum  juvenes,  quibus  fere 


supplentur  innnes  in  collegiis  loci.* 
State  Papers  ( Dom .)  Elix.  m no.  29. 

3 ‘And  if  I might  be  yet  bolder 
with  you,  as  I was  with  the  said  Sir 
John  Choke,  to  disclose  my  desire, 
of  all  places  in  England  I would  wish 
to  bestow  most  my  time  in  the  uni- 
versity, the  state  whereof  is  miser- 
able at  this  present,  as  I have  had 
intelligence  from  time  to  time  there- 
of.’ Letter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
(written  between  9th  and  20th  Dec. 
1558),  Parker  Correspondence,  p.  51. 

4 liuker  MSS.  xxiv. 
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Nothing  indeed  appeared  less  probable  than  that  the  new  chap,  iii. 
changes  would  be  productive  of  a period  of  comparative  free- 
dom  from  dissension  and  controversy  at  the  two  universities. iIcs* 
During  the  Marian  persecution,  the  most  eminent  divines 
and  not  a few  of  the  younger  students  who  had  represented  the 
Reform  party  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  had  been 
living  abroad  in  exile1 2 *.  In  the  chief  centres  of  Protestantism, 
and  especially  those  where  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  most 
favoured,  they  had  rarely  failed  to  meet  with  sympathy  and 
counsel,  and  often  with  substantial  and  much-needed  aid. 

Peter  Martyr,  Rodolph  Gualter,  and  Bullinger  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  they  or  their 
countrymen  had  been  received,  under  Cranmer’s  auspices,  in 
England,  and  in  their  own  homes,  or  by  means  of  their 
interest  with  wealthy  citizens,  doubly  repaid  the  debt*.  At  Their  expc- 
Ziirich,  in  the  house  of  Christopher  Eroschover,  was  gathered  Zurich. a 
a little  company  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  divines,  not  a few  Frogjjj’ 
of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  and  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  and  to  the  State  in  their  own  country8. 

At  Strassburg,  at  the  lectures  of  Peter  Martyr,  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  Cheke,  Grindal,  Jewell,  and  others  illustrious  refugees, 
listened  to  the  voice  which  had  been  silenced  at  Oxford4 * * *.  At 


1 See  the  chapters  ‘Englische 
Fliichtlinge  trad  Zustiinde  ’ and 
‘Englische  Fliichtlinge  in  Ziirich’ 
in  C.  Schmidt’s  Peter  Martyr  Vcr- 
migli,  pp.  152-8  aud  219-28.  Ho 
names  fourteen  students  from  Oxford 
who  bad  been  pupils  of  Peter  Martyr, 
and  states  that  Thomas  Lever  on  his 
arrival  in  Strassburg  was  accompa- 
nied by  twelve  students  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

2 See  Lever’s  letter  to  Bullinger 

(10  Jul.  1560)  Zurich  Letter*  (1),  p. 

87 ; also  Bale’s  emphatic  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  the  treatment  the  exiles 
had  received  at  Ziirich  and  Basel  in 

the  preface  to  his  Acta  liomanoruin 

Pontijicum , originally  published  in 

1659.  Of  Zurich  he  says,  addressing 
Bullinger,-*  Commemorant  et  hie  qui 
mecura  quotidie  sunt  Basileae,  curam, 

solicitudinein,  et  patera um  erga  se 
affectum  tuum,  dum  apud  nos  con- 
junctim  unis  in  nedibus  sub  vestrae 


civitatis  umbraculo,  contra  perse- 
outionis  aestum  protect),  magno  cum 
consensu  et  araore  civium  degerent. 
Commemorant  et  magistratuum  in- 
credibilem  munificentiam : qui  per 
te  subsidia  vitae,  et  frumenti  et  vini, 
quantum  tredecim  aut  quatuordecim 
sustentan  lis  satis  esset,  liberalissime 
obtulerunt ; et  cum  ocoipere  recusas- 
sent,  gratificandi  opportunitatem  de- 
fuisse  doluerunt.’  Burnet  who  had 
examined  the  Ziirich  Letters  when 
staying  in  that  city  in  1685,  does 
not  exaggerate  when  he  describes 
the  hospitality  received  by  the  exiles 
there  as  such  ‘as  engaged  them  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  to  make  the 
greatest  acknowledgements  for  it.’ 
Burnet- Pocock,  iii  271-2. 

3 See  the  life  of  Robert  Home  in 
Cooper's  Athcnae , i 408. 

4 Schmidt,  Peter  Martyr  Vermiyli , 
p.  152. 
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char  nr.  Frankfort,  a similar  community  founded  a Church,  and  even 
organised  a little  university,  but  also,  in  less  harmonious 
accord,  developed  the  germs  of  controversies  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  momentous  contentions  within  the  pale  of 
English  Protestantism  at  home1.  It  was  natural  that  such 
experiences  should  serve  to  bind  the  exiles  more  closely  in 
sentiment  to  their  brethren  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland, 
and  still  further  to  alienate  them  from  all  that  savoured  of 
Roman  doctrine.  They  were  now  returning,  each  one,  almost 
without  exception,  cherishing  the  hope  that  they  might  suc- 
ceed in  transplanting  into  England,  in  all  its  integrity,  the 
crgfid  of  the  Helvetic  Churches:  and  that  the  mass,  the  altar, 
the  surplice,  and  every  other  vestige  of  the  old  Roman  cere- 
monial might  finally  be  banished  from  the  churches  of  their 
fatherland'2.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  when  preaching 
queen  Mary’s  funeral  sermon,  had  already  sounded  the  note  of 
alarm  at  the  coming  of  the  ‘wolves  from  Geneva;’  had  warned 
his  Catholic  brethren  against  the  Protestant  literature  with 
which  Germany  was  again  flooding  the  land ; and  had  even 
ventured  to  mark  out  the  returning  exiles  as  fit  victims  for 
the  assassin’s  hand3.  Some  indeed  of  their  number  did  not 
Pnnct,  James  return.  Ronet  and  James  Haddon  (a  brother  of  the  illustrious 

Haddon,  "" 

Jandv*,llus’  scholar)  had  died  at  Strassburg.  Tremellius  had  settled  as  a 
Lever.*1,  \ teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Hombach 4.  Others  came  back  to  England, 
but  not  to  Cambridge.  A more  pressing  need  called  for  their 
/ services  elsewhere;  and  Sandys,  Grindal,  and  Lever  were  all, 
in  the  first  instance,  appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
now  sent  throughout  the  country  for  the  establishment  of  reli- 


1 See  A Brief  Discourse  of  the 
troubles  begun  at  Frankfort  in  Ger- 
many, a.d.  1554,  about  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  continued  by 
the  Englishmen  there  to  the  end  of 
queen  Mary's  Reign.  Printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  The  Phoenix.  The 
names  of  the  signitaries  to  the 
various  documents  and  letters  ore 
frequently  those  of  Cambridge  men. 

2 Sec  liodolph  Gualter’s  letter  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  Jan.  1551):  Zilrich 
Letters  (2)  pp.  3-8. 

3 ‘The  wolves  be  coming  out  of 


Geneva,  and  other  places  of  Ger- 
many, and  have  sent  their  books  be- 
fore, full  of  pestilent  doctrines,  blas- 
phemy, and  heresy,  to  infect  tho 
people.’  Strype,  Memorials,  Vol. 
hi,  pt.  ii,  Append.  81. 

4  John  Emmanuel  Tremellius  was 
a teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge 
during  the  reign  of  Edward.  lie 
taught  gratuitously,  and  his  dis- 
interested services  were  rewarded  by 
a oauonry  in  the  church  of  Carlisle. 
He  quitted  England  on  the  accession 
of  Mary.  Cooper,  Athenae,  i 425. 
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gion.  Of  these,  the  first,  notwithstanding  his  emphatic  nolo  ciiap.  in. 
episcopari,  was  promoted,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the 
see  of  Worcester.  Amid  the  privations  of  exile  his  wife  and 
daughter  haul  died1 * *,  and  he  had  returned  to  England  with  his 
naturally  impetuous  temper  embittered  by  a sense  of  irrepa- 
rable wrong,  which  found  expression  in  the  exceptional 
severity  with  which  he  treated  the  Catholics  in  his  diocese. 

Grindal,  at  the  same  time,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London. 

Lever,  whose  term  of  expatriation  had  been  chiefly  employed 
in  ministering  to  the  little  English  congregation  at  Aran, 
preferred  to  serve  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart  by  settling 
at  Coventry,  as  pastor  of  the  important  and  devoted  body  of 
Reformers  in  that  town*.  The  two  Pilkingtons.  however,  The  two  pij- 
James  and  Leonard,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Church 
at  Frankfort,  and  Roger  Kelke,  who  had  been  residing  prin-  to 
cipally  at  Ziirich,  together  with  many  others  of  minor  note, tambridga 
were  once  more  to  be  seen  in  their  former  seats  in  hall  and 
chapel,  or  moving  through  the  streets  of  the  university,  with 
a sense  of  recovered  influence  and  possessed  by  yet  more 
ardent  convictions  than  before. 

The  expectations  of  the  exiles  were  indeed  unreasonably  ti>o  state 

r * t policy  disap- 

high,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  would  be  com- 

of  the  exiles. 


1 Even  at  Ziirich  the  exiles  were 
sometimes  exposed  to  considerable 
sufferings.  Anthony  Wood  tells  a 
story  of  Cole,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  which 
the  latter  is  represented  as  respond- 
ing to  an  intimation  from  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  to  the  effect  that,  on 
account  of  mismanagement,  he  would 
be  required  to  resign  the  president- 

ship, with  the  query  * What  my  good 

lord,  must  I then  eat  mice  at  Zurich 
again?’  ‘Meaning,’  . says  Wood, 

4 must  he  endure  the  same  misery 
again  that  he  did  at  Zurich,  when 
he  was  an  exile  in  queen  Mary’s 
reign,  where  ho  was  forced  to  eat 
carrion  to  keep  .ife  and  soul  to- 
gether.’ Wood-Gutch,  n 168. 

* According  to  a statement  made 
by  Sandys,  in  a letter  to  Parker, 
Lever  4 wisely  put  such  a scruple  in 
the  Queen’s  head  that  she  would  not 


take  the  title  of  supreme  head  ’ 
(Parker  Correspondence,  p.  66).  It 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  as- 
sertion with  the  reason  assigned  by 
Baker  (Baker- Mayor,  pp.  134-5)  for 
Lever’s  non-return  to  the  mastership 
of  St  John *8,  viz.  that  4 the  unhappy 
tincture  ’ which  he  received  from  his 
* friendship  and  correspondence  with 
Bullinger  and  Calvin  unqualified  him 
for  greater  preferments.*  The  very 
conflicting  evidence  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  royal  sympathy  with 
the  extreme  Reform  party  at  this 
time,  is  probably  to  be  best  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  Elizabeth 
had  already  begun  to  resort  to  her 
habitual  policy  of  dissimulation, — 
‘propter  quondam  qnam  se  fingebat 
amare  mediocritatem,’  to  quote  the 
expression  of  Sander,  de  Origin e 
Schismatis  (ed.  1585),  fol.  1626. 
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chap,  m.  polled  to  submit  to  no  small  measure  of  disappointment 
Elizabeth,  at  this  juncture,  was  resorting  to  a temporizing 
\ policy,  and  her  preference  for  a certain  splendour  and 
Three  ro-C  /elaborateness  of  ritual  was  genuine.  Cecil  was  no  friend  to 

IWou*  ^ r r -j.1  i • 

j.ank-a  in  the  sweeping  reforms.  In  common  with  a numerous  and  m- 

uuiversity.  1 ° # ( 

fluential  body  in  the  nation,  of  whom  together  with  men  like 
Parker  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  he  might  be  regarded  as 
representative,  he  firmly  upheld  the  theory  of  the  royal 
supremacy  and  looked  with  plainly  avowed  disfavour  on  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Swiss  divines1 *.  If  to  these 
opposed  elements,  now  especially  conspicuous  in  the  univer- 

Vsity,  we  add  the  presence  of  a third  party,  who  either 
openly  avowed  or  secretly  cherished  their  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  looked  forward  to  some  fresh  revolution 
of  State  which  should  restore  to  them  their  former  privileges 
and  predominance,  it  must  be  owned  that  between  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  and  the  Act  of  Supremacy  there  seemed  but 
faint  promise  of  a long  continuance  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  academic  community  at  Cambridge. 

Appointment  The  earliest  measures  resulting  from  the  changes  in  the 
university  government  were  decisive  with  respect  to  the  Roman  party. 

Commission;  :r  . . A J 

June.  i55D.  l he  oath  renunciatory  of  the  papal  supremacy  was  re- 
imposed on  all  persons  proceeding  to  degrees;  and  another 
Commission  was  appointed,  whereby  Cecil,  Anthony  Cooke8, 
Parker3 * * * *,  Bill,  Walter  Haddon,  William  Mey,  Thomas  Wendy, 


1  Burnet  seems  very  fairly  to  re- 

present tho  views  and  influence  of 

this  party  when  he  says  that  they 

pointed  out  to  the  queen,  ‘that  these 

new  models  would  certainly  bring 

with  them  a great  abatement  of  her 

prerogative ; since,  if  the  concerns 
of  religion  came  into  popular  hands, 

these  would  be  a power  set  up  dis- 
tinct from  hers,  over  which  she  could 
have  no  authority.’  Burnet-Pocock, 
vol.  n.,  preface  p.  25.  Sander  directly 
accuses  the  exiles  of  want  of  fidelity 
to  the  principles  which  they  bad  pro- 
fessed at  Geneva,  de  Origine,  fol.  164. 
See  also  Zurich  Letters  (1),  nos.  62, 
73,  110.  Hallam’s  assertion  that 
Parker  stood  ‘almost  alone’  among 
the  moderate  party  on  the  episcopal 


bench  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth. 
(Const.  Hist,  i 179.) 

2 A warm  friend  of  the  Beforin 
party,  and  one  who  attended  Peter 
Martyr’s  lectures  at  Strassburg. 
Cooke  was  compared  by  his  admirers 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  he  re- 
sembled both  in  his  virtues  and 
varied  accomplishments.  The  edition 
of  Cheke  and  Gardiner’s  correspon- 
dence de  Pronuntiatione , by  Coelius 
Secundus  Curio,  quoted  above,  (pp. 
57-62)  is  dedicated  to  Cooke.  See 
Wordsworth,  University  Sttuiies,  p. 
109;  Cooper,  Athenae , 1 353 ; Zurich 
Letters  (2),  pp.  1 and  13. 

3 Parker,  who  was  consecrated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on  the 
first  of  the  following  August,  seems 
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Robert  Horne,  and  James  Pilkington  were  constituted  visit- 
ors, with  full  powers  for  the  reorganization  and  reformation 
of  the  university.  Their  written  instructions,  however,  were 
little  more  than  a transcript  of  those  of  the  Commission  of 
1549,  excepting  that  the  clauses  for  the  foundation  of  a 
college  of  medicine  and  a college  of  civil  law  were  omitted, 
together  with  that  for  the  dissolution  and  amalgamation  of 
‘two  or  more’  of  the  colleges. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  was  necessarily  a test  which  no 
evasion  or  refinements  of  casuistry  could  enable  a con- 
scientious ultramontanist  to  accept,  and  the  men  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  headships  of  colleges  during  the  late 
reign  were  chiefly  of  this  school.  Like  most  of  the  members 
of  the  episcopal  bench,  they  now  confronted  the  inevitable 
with  a courage  which  did  honour  to  their  cause,  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  heads  of  colleges  at  the  two  universities  either 
gave  in  their  resignations  or  were  expelled.  At  first,  indeed, 
a less  creditable  policy  was,  in  some  instances,  adopted  ; and 
an  endeavour  was  made  by  some  of  the  heads  to  turn  the 
impending  changes  to  their  private  advantage, — a line  of 
conduct  in  which  they  were  forestalled,  happily,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Parker1.  At  Queens’  College,  Dr  Peacock,  the 
president,  in  conjunction  with  a majority  of  the  fellows, 
pressed  on  the  election  of  three  bachelors  of  arts  (all  mem- 
bers of  other  foundations)  to  fellowships,  with  the  design, 
apparently,  of  filling  the  vacancies  with  men  favourable  to 
the  Catholic  cause.  Against  these  elections,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, along  with  a minority  of  the  fellows,  addressed  to  Cecil 
an  appeal  couched  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  elections, 
they  represented,  had  been  carried  by  the  president  and  his 
supporters  (whom  they  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  gam- 
blers and  spendthrifts)  from  most  corrupt  motives, — the 
dread  of  anticipated  reforms  and  the  consciousness  of  bad 
administration.  The  conduct  and  character  of  the  newly- 


CHAP.  HI. 


Their  in- 
structions 
compared 
with  those  of 
the  Commis- 
sion of  154t). 


Conduct  of 
llie  Heads  of 
I louses  on 
being  re- 
quired to 
take  tlie  ontli 
of  supre- 
macy. 


Pnrkcr warns 
Cecil  of  their 
intentions. 


Evasive 
policy  of  the 
majority  at 
Queens'  Col- 
lege. 


to  have  been  absent  from  Cambridge 
dnring  this  visitation.  See  Parker 
Correspondence^  pp.  69-73. 

1 See  Parker’s  letter  to  Cecil,  1 
Max.  155J  : ‘ Somo  masters,’  he 


writes,  ‘be  about  to  resign  to  their 
friends  chosen  for  their  purpose,  per- 
adventure  to  slide  away  with  a gain.’ 
Ibid.  p.  54 ; Strype,  Life  of  Parker , 
p.  41. 
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elected  fellows  themselves  are  at  the  same  time  set  forth  in 
no  sparing  language.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that  such 
representations  would  have  been  productive  of  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor,  but  the  sequel  throws 
little  light  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  Cecil  referred  the 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  three  arbitrators, — Parker,  Dr  Pory 
(the  vice-chancellor  and  master  of  Corpus),  and  Leedes, 
afterwards  master  of  Clare  Hall, — by  whom  two  of  the 
elections  were  confirmed1.  In  the  following  May,  however. 
Peacock  deemed  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation  and 
retired  into  private  life ; and  Dr  Mey,  who  had  recently  been 
restored  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul’s,  was  now  reinstated  in 
the  office  which  he  had  already  filled  with  no  little  advantage 
to  the  society8.  At  Trinity  College,  a similar  change  had 
already  taken  place,  and  Dr  William  Bill  found  himself 
again  master  of  the  society  and  restored  to  the  chapel  stall 
from  which  he  had  beeu  so  rudely  dragged.  About  the 
same  time,  Cosyn,  the  master  of  St  Catherine’s,  anticipated 
the  action  of  the  commissioners  by  voluntarily  retiring  at 
once  from  the  vice-chancellorship  and  the  mastership  of  his 
college.  He  took  refuge  with  the  society  at  Cains,  under 
the  kindly  protection  of  its  newly-elected  master;  and  his 
post  at  St  Catherine’s  was  filled  by  Dr  John  Mey#.  At 
Christ’s  College,  Dr  William  Taylor,  after  an  impotent  and 
childish  display  of  vexation,  disappeared  abruptly  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  betaking  himself  to  the  Continent  is  thenceforth 
lost  to  our  view4.  At  the  suggestion  of  Pory,  Cecil  recom- 
mended Hawford,  a fellow  of  the  college,  to  the  society,  by 
whom  the  latter  was  accordingly  elected. 


1 State  Papers  (Dorn.),  Eliz.,  in. 
nos.  29-3 1,  36,  37;  Searle,  Hist,  of 
Queens'  College , pp.  266-284. 

3 Mr  Searle  (I hid.  pp.  285-6)  has 
clearly  shewn  that  Dr  Mey  was  not 
in  exile  during  Mary’s  reign.  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  less 
advanced  school  of  the  lteform  party. 
See  Cooper,  At  haute,  i 107. 

3 Strype’s  Parker,  p.  89  (with 
Baker’s  MS.  note) ; Cooper,  Ibid,  i 
204. 

4 The  language  in  which  Pory  in 
his  letter  to  Cecil,  describes  Dr 


Taylor’s  departure  deserves  quota- 
tion, if  simply  on  account  of  the 
glimpse  it  affords  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  a college  in  those  days, — 
‘he  standeth,’  says  the  reporter,  ‘not 
clear  in  respect  to  the  said  college, 
departing  from  thence  somewhat 
strangely,  leaving  his  chamber  much 
disordered,  his  garments  cast  in  cor- 
ners, and  the  rushes  tumbled  or 
heaped,  and  the  college  writings 
scattered  here  and  there.’  State 
Papers  ( Dom .),  Eliz.  iv,  no.  66. 
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The  other  Heads  preferred  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  .chap,  iii. 
Commissioners,  which  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  Arrival ofthe 

A t Commission- 

September  and  was  soon  followed  by  further  important  17 
changes.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  all  the 
academic  authorities  and  functionaries,  and  its  refusal  was 
followed,  in  most  instances,  by  immediate  expulsion  from 
office.  At  St  Johns,  one  genuine  scholar  was  compelled  to  chances cn- 
give  place  to  another.  George  Bullock  was  removed  from  headships  of 
the  mastership1  and  his  place  filled  by  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, — James  Pilkington,  who,  in  his  new  office,  appears 
to  have  been  invested  with  more  than  the  usual  authority*. llalL 
The  change  was  effected,  however,  in  a manner  calculated  to 
disarm  opposition,  and  for  a brief  period  the  society  appears 
to  have  remained  comparatively  free  from  the  strife  of 
parties.  At  Pembroke,  Dr  John  Young  was  succeeded  by 
Grindal,  the  future  archbishop.  Dr  William  Mowse,  at 
Trinity  Hall,  gave  place  to  Dr  Henry  Harvey,  who  in  the 
following  year  was  also  elected  vice-chancellor.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  new  tests  was  regarded  with  considerable 
mistrust;  and  a like  suspicion  would  appear  to  have  attached 
to  Edward  Gascoigne,  who  supplanted  John  Redman  in  the 
mastership  of  Jesus  College*.  By  the  expulsion  of  Dr  Thomas 
Bailey  from  Clare  Hall,  a really  able  man  was  lost  to  the 
university.  He  repaired  to  Louvain,  and  long  after  was 
often  heard  of  in  England  as  an  energetic  coadjutor  to  the 
celebrated  Dr  Allen  at  Douay.  Pory,  although  he  had  i>r  Pory.  nr 
succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  Corpus  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  I)r  Pome 

, . _ . . . , . manage  to 

appears  to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  commis-  lhcir 
sioners,  and  not  only  retained  his  office  but  became  actively 
participant  in  university  business.  Dr  Caius  was  suffered 
to  remain  unmolested  at  the  head  of  the  society  which  he 
had  himself  reconstituted.  At  Peterhouse,  Dr  Perne,  whose 


1  Retiring  to  the  Continent,  he 
finally  settled  at  Antwerp,  ‘where 
he  composed  a large  concordance 
printed  there  in  1572,  and  after 
twenty  years  spont  in  devotion  and 
study  he  died  about  the  year  1580, 
aud  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
bt  Michael  there ; having  left  behind 

31.  II. 


him  amongst  his  own  party  the 
character  of  a pious  and  learned 
man.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  145. 

2 According  to  Baker  (ibid.  p.  147), 
the  elections  to  the  fellowships  at  St 
John ’8  were  left  in  Pilkington’s  hands 
by  the  commissioners. 

3 Cooper,  At  kerne,  ii  42;  i 22. 
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readiness  of  tergiversation  gained  for  him  a notoriety  in 
which  his  real  merits  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  once 
more  complied  with  the  prescribed  tests  of  orthodoxy  and 
avowed  himself  a supporter  alike  of  the  royal  supremacy  and 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  At  Magdalene  College,  Richard 
Carr  was  succeeded  by  Roger  Kelke.  At  Kings  College,  the 
death  of  the  provost,  Robert  Brassie,  in  the  preceding  No- 
vember, had  created  a vacancy  which  was  forthwith  filled  up 
by  the  appointment  of  Philip  Baker1. 

The  further  action  of  the  commissioners  was  productive 
of  no  very  important  changes.  The  ‘ laws,  injunctions,  and 
resolutions’  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Edward  were  again 
put  in  force,  both  with  respect  to  the  university  and  to  the 
colleges, — a few  unimportant  modifications  only  being  intro- 
duced*. The  statutes  of  Peterhouse,  Clare,  Queens’,  Jesus, 
and  King’s  College  were  either  confirmed  or  subjected  to  a 
slight  revision.  By  some  of  the  other  foundations,  however, 
an  opposition  was  offered  which  effectually  deterred  the  com- 
missioners from  proceeding  with  the  task  of  reform  ; and 
the  several  codes  of  these  societies,  except  where  they  were 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  general  injunctions,  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  force,  still  preserving  not  a few  features 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  discipline8. 

The  terms  in  which,  at  this  juncture,  dean  Peacock  sums 
up  the  baneful  and  demoralizing  influences  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  university  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  are 
such  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  their  force : the  univer- 
sity itself,  in  that  short  lapse  of  time,  ‘under  the  government 
of  four  different  constitutions,’ — compelled  to  witness,  within 
the  same  brief  period,  ‘ the  banishment  and  death  of  some  of 
her  most  distinguished  ornaments,’ — and  ‘exposed  to  the 
still  more  bitter  trial  and  humiliation  of  witnessing  the  most 
rapid  and  fundamental  revolutions  of  opinion  and  profession, 


1 Cooper,  An  nab t,  ii  153-4. 

2 Among  these  the  most  important 
was  that  whereby  the  first  year  of  a 
student’s  course  of  study  was  to  be 
given  tc  rhetoric,  instead  of  to  arith- 
metic, as  enjoined  by  the  Edwardian 
Statutes.  Hey  wood,  Sixteenth  Cen- 


tury Statutes,  etc.  pp.  7 and  280; 
Lamb,  Documents,  p.  281. 

3 Peacock,  Observations,  etc.  p.  41, 
n.  2.  Both  Peacock  and  Cooper 
(Annals,  n 158)  are  in  error  in  as- 
serting that  the  statutes  of  Peter - 
boute  were  ‘ revised  ’ on  this  occasion. 
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amongst  a majority  of  her  members,  on  the  most  vital  points  chap,  hi. 
which  can  concern  mankind1.’  A careful  consideration  of 
the  history  of  these  times,  however,  will  probably  incline  us 
to  conclude  that  it  wTas  comparatively  but  a select  few  in 
whom,  in  those  days,  religious  conviction  attained  to  the 
stern  resoluteness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  When,  indeed,  incon- 
with  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  Protestant  faith  had  2S' oirre^1*1* 

*#  " m ligious  belief 

gathered  to  itself  the  reverence  that  waits  on  long  tradition 
and  cherished  usage,  the  facile  compliance  of  the  English 
clergy  of  the  days  of  Cranmer  and  Parker  seemed,  to  many 
of  their  more  thoughtful  successors,  almost  inexplicable. 

The  dispassionate  Locke,  when  composing  his  great  plea  for 
liberty  of  conscience  and  seeking  for  an  example,  wherewith 
to  enforce  his  argument,  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  coercion, 
could  find  no  apter  modern  illustration  than  the  scandalous 
facility  with  which  the  English  divine  of  this  period  pro- 
fessed or  denied  his  allegiance  to  Rome  in  servile  obedience 
to  the  Crown2. 

When  such  vacillation,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  was  an 
only  too  common  characteristic  of  the  clergy  at  large,  we 
can  scarcely  but  infer  that  it  must  have  been  carried  to 
somewhat  scandalous  lengths,  in  order  to  gain  for  any  one 
individual  a special  notoriety.  To  this  ‘bad  eminence/ 
however,  one  member  of  the  university,  with  whose  sanction 
and  cooperation  the  foregoing  measures  had  been  carried  out 
and  who,  with  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year 
(1559-60),  had  now  for  the  second  time  been  elected  vice- 
chancellor,  would  seem  to  have  already  attained.  Dr  Andrew  A5DREW 

• • • • Pbrnb 

Perue,  from  whose  name  the  wits  of  the  university  coined  &.  ui 
a new  Latin  verb,  pemo , pemare , which  meant,  they  said. 


d. 


J Ibid.,  p.  41. 

3 ‘Oar  modern  English  later  his- 
tory affords  ns  fresher  examples  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  vm,  Edward  vi, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  how  easily  and 
smoothly  the  clergy  changed  their 
decrees,  their  articles  of  faith,  their 
forms  of  worship,  everything  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  their  Kings 
and  qneens.’  Letters  on  Toleration 
(ed.  1870),  p.  18.  ‘ How  many  Bb 

{tie)  are  there  in  England,’  asks 


Martin  Marprelate  in  1590,  ‘which 
have  not  either  said  masse,  or  helped 
the  priest  to  say  masse  or  bene  pre- 
sent at  it.’  Epistle , p.  16.  The  as- 
sertion of  Sander  (de  Origine  Schit- 
nuitis,  fob  158)  that  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  * the  flower  of  the 
university*  followed  the  example  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  is  one  of  his 
more  than  usually  impudent  false- 
hoods. 

1 o 

1 4*  W 
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chap,  hi.  * to  change  often/  had  formerly  been  a fellow  of  St  John’s. 
From  St  John’s  he  had  migrated  to  Queens’,  where  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  office  of  vice-president.  In  the  year 
1554  he  had  been  elected  to  the  mastership  of  Peterhouse. 
iia  incon-  To  what  extent  a contemporary  satirist  was  justified  in  affirm- 

Btancv  in  Ills  r j ... 

ing  that  Perne  held  ‘that  names  of  partialities,  sects,  and 
divisions,  either  in  civil  or  religious  causes,  were  but  foolish 
words  or  pelting  terms1/  we  have  hardly  sufficient  evidence 
to  enable  us  to  determine ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
divine  who  had  once  warmly  defended  the  adoration  of  pictured 
saints  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  who  officiated 
as  chaplain  to  Edward  vi,  assented  to  the  Catholic  articles 
of  the  year  1555,  and  finally  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  must  have  been 
one  to  whom  the  disputed  theological  questions  of  the  day 
could  scarcely  have  assumed  that  primary  importance  claimed 
for  them  by  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  may  however  safely  be  asserted  that  this 
apparent  laxity  of  principle  did  not  arise  from  a blunted 
moral  sense,  in  which  self-respect  and  regard  for  the  esteem 
of  the  good  and  wise  and  for  the  nobler  ends  of  life  had 
ncdcctninR  gradually  become  effaced.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  ample 

tniits  hi  ha  ® J J 1 

character,  evidence  that  Andrew  Perne  was  both  himself  a scholar  and 
one  to  whom  learning  and  his  university  were  dear.  During 
the  reign  of  Edward,  he  had  been  one  of  the  six  chaplains 
appointed  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  through- 
out the  kingdom ; and  at  a subsequent  period  he  was  among 
the  number  of  those  divines  who  prepared  the  revised  version 
known  as  the  Bishops’  Bible2 3.  Parker,  with  whom  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  sent  his  own  son  to  Peterhouse  that 
he  might  benefit  by  his  friend’s  counsel  and  instruction.  It 
may  serve  again  in  some  measure  to  extenuate  Perne’s  ter- 
giversation that,  if  himself  wanting  in  the  martyr’s  spirit, 
he  was  at  least  equally  unwilling  to  make  martyrs  of  others ; 
and  to  his  humane  tolerance  we  may  probably  attribute  the 

1 Gabriel  Harvey,  Pierce's  Super - was  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the 

erotjalion  (ed.  1815),  p.  201.  Cantica.  Parker  Corresp .,  p.  335. 

3 His  special  share  in  this  work 
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influence  which,  during  the  Marian  persecution,  shielded  the  chap,  hi. 
youthful  promise  of  Whitgift1 *.  Whatever  again  might  be 
thought  of  the  moral  effect  of  his  example,  it  could  scarcely 
be  denied  that  his  subsequent  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  university*.  At  Peterhouse,  the  fellows  could 
mark  the  gradual  formation  of  a library  which  might  com- 
pare with  any  similar  collection  in  England.  The  colleges 
at  large  were  materially  benefited  by  a measure  of  reform, 
concerning  which  we  have  hereafter  to  speak,  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  author.  And  both  the  university  and  the 
town  were  indebted  to  his  energy  for  a signal  contribution  to 
their  comfort  and  well-being3.  On  the  whole,  the  impres- 
sion we  derive  from  the  study  of  his  career,  is  that  of  a 
tolerant  and  humane  nature,  wanting  perhaps  in  elements  of 
heroism  or  greatness,  and  aiming  rather  at  the  happiness  of 
his  species  than  at  the  assertion  of  any  particular  doctrine 
in  theology,  but  gifted  with  a sense,  rare  indeed  in  those 
days,  that  even  theological  unanimity  was  a blessing  that 
might  be  realised  at  too  dear  a price. 

It  must  however  have  been  a sore  humiliation  to  Perne,  Rep*nukm 
when,  before  his  year  of  office  had  expired,  he  found  himself  the  unirer- 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a measure  which  involved  the  triament  ot 

x t the  remains 

strongest  condemnation  of  an  act  to  which  he  had  himself  md 
given  at  least  a formal  sauction.  In  July,  1560,  in  pur- 
suance of  instructions  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, the  university  proceeded  to  make  the  only  repa- 
ration in  its  power  for  the  inhuman  insult  offered  in  Perne’s 
first  vice-chancellorship  to  the  remains  of  Bucer  and  Fagius. 

A grace  passed  the  Senate,  without  a dissentient  vote,  that 
the  degrees  and  titles  of  honour  which  the  deceased  had 


1 Paule  (Sir  G.),  Life  of  Whitgift , 
pp.  5-6.  In  tliis  respect,  the  master 
of  Peterhouse  signally  differed  from 
■ Dr  Martial,  tho  dean  of  Christchurch. 

The  latter  who,  in  the  facility  witli 
which  he  changed  his  belief  accord- 
ing to  the  times,  almost  rivalled  Dr 
Perne,  was  distinguished  as  a perse- 
cutor. The  one  protected  Whitgift, 

while  the  other  persecuted  Jewell. 


See  Wood-Bliss,  Fasti  i 136. 

8 ‘The  university,’  says  one  of  his 
defenders,  ‘had  not  a more  careful 
father  this  hundred  years.’  Strype, 
Life  of  Whitgift , i 9. 

a The  bringing  the  waters  of  Shel- 
ford  to  Cambridge,  designated  by 
Cooper  (Ath.  ii.  48)  as  that  ‘useful 
and  necessary  work. ' 
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ch a p.  til  enjoyed  should  be  restored  and  all  acts  and  proceedings 
against  them  and  their  doctrines  be  rescinded1 * *.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month,  the  members  of  the  university  assem- 
bled in  Great  St  Mary’s,  where  once  again  there  rustled  on 
the  walls  verses  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Ackworth, 
the  public  orator,  delivered  an  address,  and  James  Pilking- 
V ; ton,  now  regius  professor  of  divinit\',  preached  a sermon, — 
t both  alike  descanting  on  the  virtues  of  the  late  professors. 
Pilkington,  who  had  been  one  of  Bucer’s  most  intimate 
friends,  dwelt  with  severity  on  the  sacrilegious  cruelty  of  the 
act  which  they  were  now  assembled  as  far  as  possible  to 
efface,  comparing  it  to  the  savage  animosity  with  which  pope 
Stephen  VI  had  wreaked  his  hatred  on  the  corpse  of  For- 
mosus,  and,  more  aptly  perhaps,  to  that  conciliar  edict  which 
consigned  the  ashes  of  Wyclif  to  the  river*.  Then,  after 
prayer  and  praise,  and  thanksgivings  offered  up  for  many 
blessings,  but  especially  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  and 
sincere  religion,  the  congregation  dispersed.  As  regarded 
Bucer,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  years  later  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  offering  more  substantial 

c.eneron*  reparation.  In  1593,  his  grandson,  Wolfgang  Meier,  arrived 
treatment  of  £ngjan(j  from  Basel  with  the  design  of  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  received  from  the  Crown  a grant  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance,  and  on  arriving  in  the  university  was 
elected*  to  the  benefit  of  a fellow’s  commons  at  Trinity*. 
After  passing  through  his  course  with  distinction  he  returned 
to  Basel,  and  was  there  appointed  pastor  of  the  church 
where  his  grandfather  had  once  taught4. 

Four  years  passed  away  during  which  no  event  of  pri- 
mary importance  disturbed  the  quiet  of  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  It  appears  to  have  been  generally  admitted 
that  the  national  want  which  the  two  universities  were 
especially  designed  to  supply, — that  of  maintaining  and 
educating  those  who  were  destined  to  be  the  religious  in- 


llucer’s 

grandson. 


Low  ebb  of 
education 
among  the 
clergy. 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  n 161. 

3 Concio  D.  Jacobi  Pylkintoni  in 

Restitutione  1).  Martini  Buceri  et 

Pauli  Fagii : see  HUtoria  vero,  etc. 
(1562),  pp.  160-2. 


3 See  lord  Stafford’s  interesting 
letter  to  Wolfgang  Meier:  Zurich 
Letters  (2),  pp.  322-3. 

* Ibid.,  n 1 ; Hoffmann,  Lex.  Unit. 
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structors  of  the  laity, — was  great  and  urgent1 *,  and  to  meet-  riIAP  in- 
ing  this  the  injunctions  of  the  Crown  and  the  chief  efforts 
of  the  academic  authorities  were  now  directed.  A royal  unnj?» ,n. 
letter,  dated  the  26th  of  March,  1560,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  frown 
‘ the  study  of  divinity  and  the  Scriptures  are  at  this  present 
much  decayed  within  the  university  of  Cambridge/  and 8tudonls' 
further  announces  that  both  the  prebends  in  the  royal  gift 
and  those  in  the  gift  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  are 
henceforth  to  be  bestowed  on  the  most  promising  students 
of  theology*.  Amid  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  clergy  at  the 
rapacity  which  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers  hail  already 
begun  to  display  in  relation  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
this  intimation  was  probably  as  politic  as  it  was  well-timed. 

Another  concession  conciliated  all  parties  except  the  most  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  Reformers.  This  was  the  permission  The  «*<*  or  n 
accorded  to  use  a Latin  version  of  the  authorized  Prayer-  of  the  Prayer 

Hook  *K»r. 

Book  in  the  chapels  of  the  colleges  of  both  universities  as  in  the 
well  as  in  those  of  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton, — ch4PcU- 
a favour  granted  in  direct  response  to  a petition  representing 
that  familiarity  with  the  Latin  tongue  would  be  thereby 
promoted,  and  that  this  iu  turn  would  result  in  a richer 
growth  of  theology 3. 

A third  measure,  enacted  at  nearly  the  same  time,  could 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  all  parties  in  the  university. 


1 See  the  remarkable  evidence  on 

this  point  contained  in  tbe  Report 
respecting  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lon- 
don, sent  in  at  the  requisition  of 

Parker  in  1562.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  held  three  or  four,  and  one,  five 
livings  together;  that  ‘few  or  none 
of  the  curates  were  graduates ; that 
many  of  the  vicars,  nay,  and  parsons, 
were  non-graduates ; that  not  above 
a third  part  of  them  were  preachers ; 
that  as  for  their  learning,  it  was 
commonly  set  down,  Latine  aliquod 
(sic)  verba  intelligit.  Latine  utcun- 
que  intelligit.  Latine  pauca  intelli- 
git.' Strype,  Life  of  Parker , p.  95; 
bk.  ii  c.  5.  Robert  Stokes,  b.d.  of 
Queens’  College,  vicar  of  Hackney, 
a pious  and  good  scholar,  is  singled 


out  by  Strype  as  a rare  and  pleasing 
exception  to  this  condition  of  the 
London  clergy.  For  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  elsewhere,  see  Ziirich 
Letters  (1),  p.  85,  where  Lever  states 
that  scarcely  one  in  a hundred  was 
‘ able  and  willing  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God.’ 

3 Cooper,  Annals , u 159. 

3 ‘ — quoniam  intelligimus  collegia 
utriusque  academiae,  Cantabrigiensis 
et  Oxoniensis,  collegium  item  novum 
prope  Wintoniam,  et  Etonense,  bonis 
litteris  dedicate^  supplicibus  votis 
petere,  ut  quo  sacrarum  litterarum 
monuments  Latina  ad  uberiorem  theo- 
lagiae  fructum  eis  reddantur  magis 
familiaria,  eis  liceat  eadem  forma 
precum  Latine  uti,’  etc.  Cardwell, 
Documentary  Annals , i 218. 
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Extension  of 
the  le«al 
rights  and 
privileges 
of  the  uni- 
versity: 26 
April,'  156L 


Imperfectly 
denned  sta- 
tus of  the 
Heads  of 
Houses  at 
this  period 
in  relation 
to  the  uni- 
versity. 


Importance 
of  their 
position. 


This  was  the  renewal  and  extension,  by  royal  charter,  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  academic  community  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  town  authorities.  The  legal  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  latter  were  often  of  a vexatious,  not  to  say 
malicious,  character ; while,  again,  the  town  magistrates  ap- 
pear to  have  found  a special  pleasure  in  refusing  to  imprison 
or  in  prematurely  liberating  those  whom  the  university  had 
marked  out  for  legal  punishment.  Against  both  these  forms 
of  annoyance  the  charter  now  issued  provided  a more 
effectual  safeguard  by  the  fuller  jurisdiction  which  it  vested 
in  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  over  all  members  of 
the  university  alike  in  civil  and  criminal  charges  (mayhem 
and  felony  only  excepted),  and  in  all  trespasses  of  the  peace, 
and  misprisions  * within  the  town  begun  and  done,*  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  municipal  courts  and 
officers*. 

By  the  statutes  enacted  in  the  year  1559,  the  Edwardian 
code,  as  has  already  been  stated,  regained  for  the  most  part 
its  validity,  and  the  position  of  the  heads  of  houses  was  thus 
restored  to  its  former  somewhat  indefinite  character.  Beyond 
the  fact  of  their  being  constituted  assessors  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  in  imposing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the 
statutes  or  injunctions  in  cases  where  no  express  penalty  was 
already  prescribed,  they  possessed  no  privileges  beyond  those 
attaching  to  their  academical  degrees.  The  Marian  statutes, 
it  is  true,  had  largely  augmented  their  privileges,  but  the 
Marian  statutes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  been  really 
operative.  The  heads  were  now,  however,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, and  tho  importance  and  at  the  same  time  the  indefinite- 
ness of  their  position  in  relation  to  the  university  began 
alike  to  be  sensibly  felt.  Parker,  writing  to  Cecil  in  1559, 
intimates  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  their  number  should 
include  at  least  some  who  by  high  character  and  distinguished 
talents  would  command  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  university.  Of  such,  however  (as 
dean  Peacock  has  taken  occasion  to  note8),  there  was  at  this 

1 Cooper,  Annuls , u 104-7.  * 8 Observations , etc.,  p.  45. 
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period  a marked  absence,  and  his  observation  is  illustrated  chap,  nr 
by  a valuable  piece  of  contemporary  evidence.  Among  the  James 

f r * . ° Hilkin«ton, 

ablest  of  the  heads  was  James  Pilkington,  master  of  St  *>»»*«  or  st 
John’s,  who  on  the  22nd  March,  1561,  was  consecrated  to 
the  see  of  Durham.  Though  a somewhat  too  ardent  Re- 
former,  his  previous  and  subsequent  career  may  be  held  to  lt  16 
have  limply  justified  his  selection  for  that  important  post. 

His  genuine  interest  in  the  university  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  1560  he  is  found  pleading,  like  Lever,  on  behalf  of 
its  struggling  scholars,  in  a sermon  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross. 

Among  the  Marian  exiles  he  had  been  honourably  distin- 
guished both  by  his  learning  and  his  moderation.  At  Frank- 
fort, his  name  appears  foremost  among  those  of  the  signitaries 
to  the  prudent  and  judicious  letter  with  which  the  English 
congregation  of  that  city  rejected  the  intemperate  proposals 
of  Knox  and  Whittingham.  In  his  new  sphere  of  labour  he 
exhibited  a like  spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 

Bernard  Gilpin  of  revered  memory,  displayed  an  equal  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  and  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  few.  For  eight  months  after  his  consecration  he 

continued  to  hold  his  mastership,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 

• • • * 
his  brother,  Leonard  Pilkington.  It  was  during  this  period,  in» .letter  to 

in  the  month  of  May,  1561,  that  he  addressed  a letter  to  156L 
Cecil,  in  which  he  plainly  expresses  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  existing  heads.  ‘ For  Cambridge/  he  writes,  * I be- 
seche  your  honour  have  such  a care  that  gude  heades  mai  bo 
placed  and  the  evill  removed.  For  some  be  such  that  I can 
nott  tell  whither  thei  doe  lesse  harme  being  absent  or  pre- 
sent, and  none  or  veri  fewe  doe  ani  gude.’  He  describes  his  nu  un»u«- 
own  college  as  being  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition  and  gj»rt  concem- 
the  more  promising  members  as  reduced  to  a state  of  despond- 
ency  by  the  generally  low  tone  of  learning  and  of  morals, 

As  regards  his  successor  he  recommends  his  own  brother,  but 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  but  a spirit  of  disinter- 
ested self-sacrifice  would  induce  the  latter  to  accept  an  office 
very  inadequately  endowed  and  beset  with  so  much  that 
was  discouraging1. 

i *My  hert  bledeth  to  think  on  S John’s.  I brought  in  half  a score 
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chap,  nr.  It  seems  probable  that  Pilkington’s  representations  were 
cedi  pm-  the  means  of  inducing  Cecil  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs 

poset  to  re-  ° ° 

office™?1  th°  more  closely  and  with  much  the  same  result  in  his  conclu- 
sions,  for  in  the  following  year  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 
university  intimating  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
chancellor.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  reasons  he 
more  prominently  alleged  wTere  those  which  really  weighed 
most  with  him.  He  pleads  unfitness,  want  of  learning  and 
of  leisure,  and  insufficient  skill  to  determine  the  causes  which 
came  so  frequently  before  him.  And  ‘lastly/  he  says,  ‘I 
cannot  find  such  care  in  the  hedds  of  houses  to  supply  my 
lacke,  as  I hoped  for  to  the  ruling  of  unordinate  youth,  to 
the  observation  of  good  order,  and  encrease  of  lerninge  and 
knowledge  of  God/  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  fail  to 
assure  those  whom  he  addresses  of  his  undiminished  regard 
for  the  university,  ‘whereof/  he  writes,  ‘although  I was  once 
but  a simple  small  unlerned  and  loe  member  yet  have  I as 
greate  plentye  of  natural  humor  of  love- towards  the  same  as 
eny  other  that  hath  by  degrees  byn  rewarded  to  be  yn  the 
Alarm  of  the  higheste  place  of  that  bodye1/  The  feelings  with  which  this 
missive  was  received  were  those  of  absolute  consternation. 
The  Heads,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  attempted  little  in  the 
way  of  self-exculpation,  their  first  object  being  to  seek  to 
divert  their  chancellor  from  his  stern  purpose.  A humble 
letter,  expressive  of  the  utmost  penitence,  was  drawn  up  and 


with  me  to  it  and  thei  are  as  ready 
to  leave  it  as  I.  2 be  with  mi  Lord 
ICeper ; 2 wold  goe  with  me ; 2 be 
gone  to  others,  and  the  rest  that 
have  honestie  of  leving  be  readi  to 
Hie.  There  is  never  a precher  in 
the  college  except  one,  and  I see  no 
hope  of  ani  to  follow.  Thei  see  so 
litell  hope  of  ani  gude  to  come  that 
thei  be  discouraged.  It  is  more  pro* 
fitable  and  comfortable  both  for  my 
brother  and  me  to  be  together,  but 
that  litell  honestie  that  is  in  the 
house  doth  so  much  desire  him,  that 
if  it  may  nott  be  done  thei  will  me 
to  kepe  itt  for  a time.  To  continue 
the  keping  of  itt  I will  nott,  and  he 
seing  so  litell  studie  and  sobrietie  in 
the  house  which  shuld  be  kept,  has 


litell  plesure  or  desire  to  it,  nor  I 
will  not  therto  move  him;  yett  bi- 
cause the  youngest  sort  in  time  with 
gude  governement  mai  growe  to  some 
lerning  and  honesti,  if  it  shall  seme 
gude  to  your  wisdom,  to  kepe  outt  a 
wors  for  a time  he  wold  doe  his  dili- 
gens.  The  stipend  is  but  xii  lib:  so 
that  whosoever  have  it  he  must  have 
other  living  beside.’  State  Papers 
(Dom.)  Eliz.  xvn,  no.  9. 

1 Letter  (June,  15(>2)  ‘To  the  Right 
worshipfull  my  verie  lovinge  friends 
the  Vicechauncelor  of  the  Universite 
of  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Masters  and 
Heddes  of  all  the  colleges  and  houses 
of  the  said  University.*  Cooper, 
Annals,  n 173-4. 
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despatched;  Parker  and  Walter  Haddon  were  communicated  chap,  iit. 
with  and  entreated  to  use  their  most  strenuous  intercession 
in  order  to  ward  off  so  ‘desperate  an  evil1 *;’  and  in  the  end  iieionduced 
Cecil  was  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  his  decision.  But  in  his  resigns- 

. . . . ti«n,  hut 

return  lor  his  compliance,  he  demanded  the  acceptance  of  ■tipuiate*  for 

1 1 the  adoption 

certain  injunctions,  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  Pory  and 
Hawford,  wherein  the  order  of  divine  service,  the  lectures  0f reform- 
the  Regius  professors  and  ‘ordinary  readers/  the  disputations 
in  philosophy,  civil  law,  and  physic,  and  the  apparel  and  con-  ■ v 
duct  of  the  students,  were  successively  made  the  subject  of 
more  definite  and  stringent  enactments, — these  new  regula- 
tions being  solemnly  ratified  by  the  collective  body  of  regents 
and  non-regents  at  a full  congregation  held  on  the  27th  of 
June*. 

The  year  1564  was  marked  by  an  event  which,  to  theThcroyai 

....  visit  to  the 

younger  members  ol  the  university  at  least,  must  have 
seemed  to  throw  the  recent  visitation  with  all  its  attendant 
consequences  completely  into  the  shade.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  presence  of  royalty  itself,  an  episode  which,  foreign 
though  it  may  seem  in  its  varied  features  to  the  real  progress 
of  academic  pursuits,  offers  a pleasing  relief  to  the  wearisome 
record  of  constant  religious  bickerings  and  increasing  con- 
troversy. In  itself,  again,  the  royal  visit  was  qp  omen  of  no 
slight  importance:  as  Mary’s  favours  had  been  chiefly  be- 
stowed on  Catholic  Oxford,  so  Elizabeth’s  first  signal  mark  of 
good  will  was  accorded  to  Protestant  Cambridge3. 

The  auspicious  event  was  heralded  by  a missive  from  state  of  disd- 
Cecil,  who,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  appeared  in  person,  university.0 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  his  ‘old  nurse’  at  St  John’s.  He 
had  .come  thus  early,  to  set  the  university  in  order, — a task 


1  Letter  ‘ e Senatu  Praesidum,'  ‘ 15 

Kal.  Jul.  1562.’  See  Strype,  Life  of 

Parker , bk.  ii,c.  11 ; and  compare  the 
expression  of  Bartholomew  Clerke, 
when  addressing  Cecil  five  years 
later:  ‘Qui  et  numero  mnlto  plures 
sumus,  et  forsitan  mente  saniores,  te 
Reipub.  nostrae  natum  credimus,  et 
non  esse  academicos  rmlumus  quam  te 
non  esse  cancelktrium .’  Strype,  Life 
of  Parker,  Append,  no.  xliii. 


2 Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  bk  ii,  c. 
11 ; Cooper,  Annals , ii  174. 

3 Wood  indeed  asserts  (Wood- 
Gutch,  ii  155)  that  Elizabeth  wonld 
have  visited  Oxford  on  this  same  pro- 
gress ‘ or  a little  before  ’ had  not  her 
‘intention  been  diverted  by  the 
dregs  of  a plagne  then  remaining 
there.’  Of  this  however  I find  no 
evidence.  Elizabeth  first  visited 
Oxford  in  1506. 
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Leonard  Pil- 
kington  re- 
tire* from  the 
mastership  of 
St  John's. 

Rohert  Beau- 
mont is 
superseded  in 
the  lady 
Margaret 
professor- 
ship. 


Main  fea- 
tures and 
incidents  of 
the  royal 
visit. 


of  considerably  more  importance  and  delicacy  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  The  divergence  of  Elizabeth’s  views  from 
those  of  a large  proportion  of  her  clergy  in  matters  of  reli- 
gious ceremonial  was  becoming  every  year  more  apparent, 
while  the  insubordination  of  the  Calvinistic  party  (as  it  may 
now  be  correctly  termed)  at  Cambridge  was  rendering  the 
preservation  of  the  prescribed  discipline  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. At  St  John’s,  Leonard  Pilkington  had  succeeded  his 
brother,  and  the  contempt  displayed  by  the  great  majority 
in  the  college  for  the  established  discipline  now  reached  a 
culminating  point;  in  the  chapel,  Genevan  psalters  usurped 
the  place  of  the  new  Latin  prayer  books,  and  the  ancient 
plate  that  had  adorned  the  communion  table  altogether  dis- 
appeared. Somewhat  suddenly,  however,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1564,  Pilkington  vacated  the  mastership  in  favour  of 
Richard  Longworth,  and  his  removal,  in  Baker’s  opinion,  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  approaching  royal  visit1 *.  At  the 
same  time,  Robert  Beaumont,  a divine  of  the  same  school, 
whose  influence  had  been  successfully  exerted  in  bringing 
about  Pilkington’s  appointment  at  St  John’s,  was  super- 
seded in  the  lady  Margaret  professorship  by  Hutton8.  Cecil’s 
verbal  injunctions  to  the  assembled  heads  were  concise  and 
peremptory3 * * * *;  and  for  a moment  the  whole  university  was  awed 
into  obedience  and  at  least  external  compliance. 

On  the  following  day,  a blazing  August  Saturday,  at 
about  two  o’clock,  Majesty  itself  was  to  be  seen  approaching 
from  Grantchester  by  Newnham.  Into  all  the  details  of  this 
memorable  visit,  quaint,  amusing,  and  picturesque  though 
they  be,  it  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to 


1 ‘He  parted  with  his  mastership 

at  a very  remarkable  juncture,  some 

short  time  before  the  queen’s  coming 

to  Cambridge.... Her  progress  had 

been  fixed  and  notified  here  by  our 
chancellor  on  the  12th  of  July,  who 

mentions  it  as  a thing  much  known 

and  spoken  of ; so  that,  allowing  it 
to  be  known  some  time  sooner  (as 

such  things  are  usually  spoke  of 
long  before  they  happen),  we  need 
net  be  at  a loss  to  find  the  true 


reason  of  his  going  off.’  Baker- 
Mayor,  p.  155. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  154-5 ; State  Papers 
(Z>o;n.),  Elizabeth , vol.  xix,  no.  54. 

8 According  to  the  account  of  Mat- 
thew Stokys,  the  esquire  bedell,  Cecil 
commanded  ‘that  order  should  be 
diligently  kept  of  all  sorts,  and  that 
uniformity  should  be  shown  in  ap- 
parel and  religion,  especially  in  setting 
of  the  communion  table.’  See  Cooper, 
Annals,  ii  184. 
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enter.  To  all  present  it  must  have  been  an  experience  not  chap,  in. 
soon  forgotten.  There  was  the  Chancellor,  that  model  ofcedL 
shrewd  observation  and  sagacious  foresight,  somewhat  halt 
with  a ‘sore  leg/  but  assiduously  present  at  every  scene, 
marking  with  a keenness  that  little  could  escape  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  that  underlay  all  the  pageantry,  the  hyper- 
bolic eloquence,  the  mimic  disputation.  By  his  side  appeared  Tju^iady 
his  learned  and  benevolent  spouse,  the  lady  Mildred1, — a 
better  scholar,  it  was  whispered,  than  Elizabeth  herself,  and 
one  of  whose  generosity  the  university,  and  more  especially 
St  John’s,  had  far  better  proof.  There  was  Royalty,  attired  Elizabeth, 
in  black  velvet  and  gorgeous  with  jewels,  beauteous  in  mature 
but  still  youthful  womanhood,  entering  on  horseback  the 
halls  of  the  different  colleges  and  listening  to  orations  of 
welcome  now  in  Greek  now  in  Latin,  herself  inexhaustible  of 
jest  and  repartee,  admired  and  admiring,  finding  utterance  to 
the  feigned  astonishment  of  the  hearers  in  charming  Cicero- 
nian Latin,  and  exhibiting  throughout  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
and  powers  of  physical  endurance  that  won  the  genuine 
admiration  of  all*, — not  however  so  elate  or  so  lulled  into 
complacency  as  not  to  mark  with  sharp  feminine  eye  the 
tattered  gowns  and  soiled  hoods  in  which  some  masters  of 
arts  ventured  to  appear,  and  even  occasionally  dealing  out  a 
true  Tudor  rap  when  importunity  pressed  somewhat  unduly 
on  her  benignity.  There,  around  her,  was  gathered  the  best 
talent  of  the  university  in  black  and  in  scarlet,  presenting 
verses,  orations,  gloves  and  sweetmeats,  haranguing,  reciting, 
preaching,  praying,  acting,  disputing,  but  ever  returning  by 


i 


1 A daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
and,  according  to  Baker,  ‘a  person 
noted  for  her  learning  and  therefore 
more  acceptable  to  the  queen  and  to 
the  university.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  157; 
see  also  p.  583. 

a Robinson,  in  his  Latin  narrative, 
thus  describes  Elizabeth  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  Aulularia:  ‘Et 

quamvis  nonnnlli,  vel  somno  assueti, 
vel  Latini  sermonis  imperitia,  aegre 
ferebant  tot  horaruin  jacturam,  ipsa 
tamen  ad  ultimum  plaudite  placidis- 
eixno  vultu  pennansit,  nec  lassitudinis 


nllam  vel  simulationem  prae  so  tulit.' 
Nichols,  Progresses  (ed.  1805),  m 59. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  perform- 
ance took  place  in  King’s  College 
Chapel  on  a Sunday  evening.  Cole 
observes  *1  suppose  this  was  in  the 
spacious  ante-chapel,  never  put  to 
any  sacred  use.’  There  were  however 
already  those  in  the  university  who 
looked  upon  profane  plays  as  alto- 
gether objectionable.  See  Cooper, 
Annals,  n 217 ; Baker- Mayor,  pp. 
159,  584. 


( 
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tiun. 


Dr  IVrnc's 
sermon. 


chap,  tit,  dexterous  gyrations  to  the  one  essential  topic, — the  royal 
Ma-rtors  o»-  virtues  and  excellencies;  William  Master,  the  newly-elected 
orator,  on  his  knees  at  the  west  door  of  King’s  College 
chapel,  audaciously  voluble  on  the  pre-eminent  antiquity  of 
the  schools  of  Cambridge,  and  insinuating  that  Leland  (poor 
honest  Leland,  already  laid  to  rest  from  his  ill-requited 
labours  in  the  church  of  St  Michael-le-queru  in  London),  who 
had  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  traditional  legend,  was 
little  better  than  a standing  example  of  the  folly  of  prying 
too  curiously  into  past  records  and  setting  the  individual 
judgement  in  opposition  to  the  consent  of  antiquity1, — Dr 
Perne,  in  the  pulpit  of  Great  St  Mary’s,  preaching  from  Rom. 
xvii.  1,  and  insisting  (as  who  more  fitly?)  on  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  princes,  dexterously  poising  the  balance  between 
Romanist  and  Calvinist,  and  launching  politic  censure  against 
the  abuses  defended  by  the  one  and  the  intolerance  practised 
. Dr Kcikc and  by  the  other, — Dr  Kelke,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  pro- 

the  players.  J r 

mising  youthful  talent  of  the  university,  approving  himself  - 

another  Roscius,  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus, — Cartwright, 

Chaderton,  Preston,  and  Bartholomew  Clerk,  acquitting 

The  dispute-  themselves  as  dexterous  masters  of  dialectic  in  set  disputa- 
tions. # * 

tions — among  the  spectators,  representatives  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  the  realm,  the  Howards,  the  Clintons,  the  Dudleys, 
and  the  Veres,  and,  not  least  conspicuous  from  their  position, 
the  proctors  from  Oxford,  Watchfully  observant  of  every  detail 
which  might  serve  to  guide  them  whenever  royalty  should  deign 
to  honour  their  university  also  with  a like  mark  of  favour. 

At  last,  after  five  days  of  successful  and  brilliant  enter- 
tainment, fraught  with  much  that  was  memorable  but 
marred  by  no  disaster2,  the  ceremonies  came  to  a close,  and 


Tho  royal 
departure. 


1 ‘Historia  nostra  scriptum  est,  a 
Cantabro  qnod&m  Hispauiae  principe 

(cum  domestico  tumultu  patria  ejcc- 
tus,  in  nostrum  regnum  appulisset) 
Gurguntii  temporibus,  fuisse  extruc- 
tam.  Hu  jus  autoris  sententiam  Le- 
landus  et  vanitatis  arguens  et  men- 
dacii,  Sigebertum  regem  focit  acade- 
miae  nostrae  conditorem.  In  quo 
perniciosum  reliquit  exemplum  nimis 
curiose  in  historian  inquirendi,  ct 


sibi  etiam  parum  consuluit.  Nam, 
cum  ipse  tarn  mult  is  non  credat  mira- 
biliter  in  hoc  conspirantibus,  quis 
paulo  magis  consideratus  ei  soli  fidem 
putabit  esse  adhibendam?’  Nichols, 
Progresses , in  43. 

3 Mr  Froude  (Hist,  of  England,  vn 
205)  gives  * from  the  Simancas  MSS.^ 
the  following  story,  which  rests  on 
the  authority  of  De  Silva,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  ‘described  the  scene 
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Elizabeth  set  out  on  the  Thursday  morning  by  the  Hunt-  .chap,  hi. 
ingdon  road,  for  the  palace  of  my  lord  of  Ely  at  Longstanton. 

All  the  colleges  had  been  visited  or  at  least  inspected,  except 
Jesus  College  and  Magdalene.  The  former,  from  its  remote- 
ness, was  altogether  passed  by ; and  although  the  royal 
cavalcade  halted  at  the  gates  of  the  latter,  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  days,  the  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  the  throng, 
induced  the  queen  to  forego  the  formality  of  listening  to  the 
proffered  oration.  Dr  Kelke  however  was  on  the  alert. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  accompanied  Elizabeth  to  The  nuke  ?r 
Cambridge,  was  not  only  high  steward  of  the  town  but  also  M«pWene 
son-in-law  of  the  deceased  lord  Audley1.  When  the  royal 
cavalcade  had  advanced  a little  distance  on  the  road,  he  was 
induced  to  turn  back  aud  to  note  for  himself  the  melancholy 


ns  he  heard  it  from  an  eye-witness : * 
* Elizabeth  had  been  entreated  to  re- 
main one  more  evening  to  witness  a 
play  which  the  students  had  got  up 
among  themselves  for  her  amuse- 
ment. Having  a long  journey  before 
her  the  following  day,  and  desiring 
to  sleep  ten  miles  out  of  Cambridge 
to  relieve  the  distance,  she  had  been 
unwillingly  obliged  to  decline.  The 
students,  too  enamoured  of  their  per- 
formance to  lose  the  chance  of  ex- 
hibiting it,  pursued  the  queen  to  her 
resting-place.  She  was  tired,  but  she 
would  not  discourage  so  much  de- 
votion, and  the  play  commenced. 
The  actors  entered  on  the  stage  in 
the  dress  of  the  imprisoned  Catholic 
bishops.  Each  of  them  was  distin- 
guished by  some  symbol  suggestive  of 
the  persecution.  Bonner  particularly 
carried  a lamb  in  his  arms  at  which  he 
rolled  his  eyes  and  gnashed  his  teeth. 
A dog  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
host  in  his  mouth.  Elizabeth  could 
have  better  pardoned  the  worst  in- 
solence to  herself : she  rose,  and  with 
a few  indignant  words  left  the  room ; 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the 
discomfited  players  had  to  find  their 
way  out  of  the  house  in  the  dark, 
and  to  blunder  back  to  Cambridge.' 
‘The  story,’  adds  Mr  Fronde  in  a 
foot-note,  'naturally  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Nicolls  (tic),  who  de- 
tails with  great  minuteness  the  sunny 
side  of  the  visit  to  the  university.’ 


It  is  quite  certain  that  Nichols  never 
saw  the  story.  We  are  indebted  for 
the  details  of  the  royal  visit  to  three 
principal  sources : (1)  the  narrative 
of  Matthew'  Stokys  one  of  the  esquire- 
bedells  and  registrary  of  the  univer- 
sity; (2)  a Latin  narrative  by  Abra- 
ham Hartwell,  fellow  of  King’s  Col- 
lege; (3)  that  of  Nicholas  Robinson, 
who,  two  years  after,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Bangor.  Of  these  three, 
Stokys  was  an  intolerant  Roman 
Catholic ; Hartwell  was  afterwards 
secretary  to  Whitgift ; and  Robinson 
had  once  subscribed  the  Roman 
Catholic  articles.  He  subsequently 
subscribed  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  retained  throughout 
his  life  a strong  anti-Puritan  bias. 
Robinson,  again,  was  himself  a writer 
of  plays,  one  of  which  was  acted  at 
Queens’  College  in  1553,  aud  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  he  would 
have  been  likely  to  take  a special 
interest  in  anything  connected  with 
their  performance.  It  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  these 
three  would  have  omitted  all  refer- 
ence to  an  incident  so  damaging  to 
the  Puritan  party.  I incline  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  story  was  an  in- 
vention of  the  Catholic  party  and 
that  De  Silva  was  imposed  upon. 

1 As  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
lord  Audley’s  sole  heiress,  the  Duke 
was,  in  her  right,  patron  and  visitor 
of  the  college. 
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chap,  tit,  aspect  of  the  unfinished  buildings  and  the  air  of  destitution 
that  pervaded  the  whole  college.  He  was  moved  by  the 
spectacle,  and  on  the  spot  bestowed  a considerable  largesse, 
while  pledging  himself  to  yet  more  effectual  aid  *. 

Result*  of  the  Such,  in  briefest  outline,  were  the  main  features  of  the 
royal  visit.  The  noble  procession  moved  on ; and  amid  the 
clouds  of  dust  that  arose  on  that  glowing  summer’s  day  was 
gradually  lost  to  view,  but  it  left  behind  an  impression  which 
long  dwelt  in  men’s  memories  and  by  many  a poor  student 
was  doubtless  often  afterwards  recalled  amid  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  his  remote  country  cure  as  the  most  splendid  remi- 
niscence of  his  past.  Some  of  the  incidents  however  were 
attended  by  more  definite  results  than  mere  transient  grati- 
fication. Master’s  foolish  vaunt  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  university  aroused  the  susceptibilities  of  Oxford,  and 
gave  rise  to  a controversy  in  which  Dr  Caius,  unhappily  for 
his  well-earned  reputation,  wras  induced  to  espouse  and 
defend  an  altogether  untenable  theory*.  A volume  presented 
to  the  queen  supplies  us  with  a concise  statement  of  the 
numbers  and  constituent  elements  in  each  college,  and  shews 
the  aggregate  total  in  the  university  at  this  time  to  have 

The  new  rer-  been  12G71 * 3.  In  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr  Perne,  we  may 

sion  of  the  . . • ..  . . * 

prayer5  note,  again,  the  earliest  extant  version  of  that  particular  form 
of  the  bidding  prayer  so  familiar  to  the  attendants  at  the 
afternoon  services  at  Great  St  Mary’s,  as  it  first  found  ex- 
pression divested,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  superstitious 
sentiments  of  Roman  doctrine,  and  characterised,  on  the 
other,  by  that  ampler  diction  and  those  special  clauses  which 
mark  its  adaptation  to  the  services  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  record  the  peculiar  tradition  of  the  church  in  the 
university4. 

1 Nichols,  Progresses,  etc.  (ed.  1805), 

hi  133. 

3 See  Vol.  i,  p.  66.  Caius  wroto 

de  Antiquitate  Cantabrigiensis  Aca- 
demiae  libri  duo.  In  quorum  secundo 
de  Oxoniensis  quoque  Gymnasii  anti- 
qnitate  disseritur  et  Cantabrigiense 
l on t jo  eo  antiquius  esse  dejinitur. 

Lond.  Svo.  1568.  [Reprinted  by 


Hearne  with  the  animadversions  of 
Tho.  Caius  thereon.  Oxford,  1730]. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  ii  206-8. 

4 See  Appendix  (B) : the  listeners 
on  this  occasion  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  call  to  mind  that  one  notable 
alteration  in  the  prayer, — that  where- 
by Elizabeth  renounced  the  title  of 
4 supreme  head’  for  that  of  ‘governor’ 
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If  however  we  were  disposed  to  give  credence  to  one  .chap,  itt. 
writer,  the  royal  visit  was  productive  of  consequences  far 
graver  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  There  are  minds  naturally  colSin**^ 
so  incapable  of  comprehending  high  and  disinterested  mo-  Su/ied*11  e' 

* i i/*  it  /»iii  from  one  of 

tive,  that  they  invariably  seek  lor  the  key  ot  all  human  thediiputa- 
action  in  what  is  vulgar  and  ignoble.  Wyclifs  assumption 
of  the  part  of  a reformer,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  writers 
of  this  order,  may  be  traced  back  to  his  personal  resent- 
ment at  his  expulsion  from  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury 
Hall, — Luther’s  yet  more  heroic  career,  to  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  evoked  by  the  infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
the  religious  community  to  which  he  originally  belonged1. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told  that  Cartwright’s  enmity  to 
the  Established  Church  dated  from  the  day  in  which  he 
and  Preston,  afterwards  roaster  of  Trinity  Hall,  appeared 
as  disputants  in  a scholastic  act  before  the  queen.  On  this 
occasion,  according  to  one  narrator,  Cartwright,  although  the 
better  scholar  and  probably  the  abler  disputant,  was  eclipsed 
in  the  royal  estimation  by  the  superior  grace,  carriage,  and 
personal  demeanour  of  his  antagonist.  Elizabeth  openly  and 
warmly  commended  Preston ; and  before  leaving,  not  only 
gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  but  saluted  him  as  her  scholar 
and  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  pounds. 
Cartwright,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  uncommended  and  Thomas 
unpensioned.  Conscious  of  slighted  merit,  he  took  deep  weight: 
umbrage ; and  from  that  time,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  * 160S- 
narrator,  ‘ began  to  wade  into  divers  opinions’  and  ‘ to  kick 
against  the  queen’s  ecclesiastical  government2/  The  evidence 


of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
—was  generally  reported  to  be  owing 
to  the  persuasion  of  a former  master 
of  St  John’s.  See  Parker  Corresp ., 
p.  66. 

1 See  vol.  i,  p.  554. 

3 Paule,  Life  of  Whitgift , p.  10. 
We  may  justly  look  with  some  sus- 
picion on  the  story  when  proceeding 
from  one  who  was  comptroller  of 
Whitgift’s  household.  I concur  with 
Brook  and  Cooper  ( Atlieiuie , ii  860) 
in  regarding  the  story  as  * deserv  ing 
little  consideration.’  Mr  Froude, 

M.  II. 


following  Sir  George  Paule,  repre- 
sents Cartwright  as  having  become 
‘sickened  with  the  vestment  con- 
troversy ’ and  thereupon  repairing  to 
Geneva,  on  his  return  from  whence 
he  was  appointed  Margaret  professor! 
(See  Hist,  of  England , ix  345):  Mr 
Greene  ( Short  History , p.  455  and 
Hist,  of  England , n 31)8)  repeats  this 
error.  I may  observe,  once  for  all, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cart- 
wright visited  Geneva  prior  to  his 
removal  from  his  professorship.  See 
Brook,  Life  of  Cartwright,  pp.  43-44. 
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chap,  m.  certainly  does  not  incline  us  to  accept  this  story  as  probable. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  royal  visit,  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  had  originally  been  a sizar  at  Clare 
Hall  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a hard  and  successful 
student.  From  Clare  Hall  he  had  been  promoted  to  a 
junior  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and  thence  again  to  a fellowship 
at  St  John’s,  where  he  was  afterwards  made  junior  dean. 
About  April,  1562,  he  returned  as  a major  fellow  to  Trinity, 
and  in  1564  was  already  one  of  the  seniority  on  that  founda- 
tion. His  attainments  and  his  abilities  were  now  alike 
attracting  notice ; and  his  sermons  at  Great  St  Mary’s  were 
attended  by  such  numbers,  that  it  is  said  that  when  he 
preached  the  windows  of  the  church  were  removed  in  order 
that  those  who  were  unable  to  find  a place  within  might 
in*  Puritani-  hear  him  from  outside.  He  had  however  brought  with  him 

cal  scnti-  9 ° 

babijVobo  Trinity  the  notions  which  the  example  and  the  teaching 
the^nfluence*  of  the  two  Pilkingtons  had  only  too  effectually  instilled  into 
st° JoK at  the  minds  of  the  younger  members  of  St  John’s1 * *,  and  it  is 
far  from  improbable  that  his  name  may  have  been  men- 
tioned to  Elizabeth  as  that  of  one  who  was  especially  opposed 
to  the  established  discipline,  and  that  her  demeanour  may 
have  designedly  indicated  her  disapproval  of  his  views. 

Rapid  spread  But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  is  ample  evi- 

of  Oalvlnistic  . J , 1 

ti^uniTc?  dence  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  now  spreading 
**ty-  . rapidly  in  well  nigh  all  the  colleges, — King’s  and  Peterhouse 

presenting  perhaps  the  only  marked  exceptions.  Calvin 
himself  had  died  shortly  before  the  royal  visit  to  Cambridge, 
but  his  place  at  Geneva  was  ably  filled  by  his  disciple  and 
biographer,  the  eminent  Theodore  Beza.  At  Zurich,  the 
wise  and  temperate  Bullinger  and  Rodolph  Gualter  sus- 
tained the  traditions  of  Zwinglius9.  The  interchange  of 


1 Baker’s  thorough  knowledge  of 

our  university  history  enabled  him 

first  to  point  out  the  true  connexion : 

4 It  can  never,’  he  observes, 4 be  forgot 

that  it  was  under  this  master  (i.e. 

James  Pilkington)  and  his  brother 

that  Thomas  Cartwright,  William 

Fulke,  Percival  Wiburn,  Leaver  the 

younger,  etc.  sprung  up,  who  were 


all  fellows  under  them  and  infected 
the  college  with  an  almost  incurable 
disaffection,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  our 
succeeding  divisions.  ’ Baker- Mayor, 
p.  148. 

2 Beza  writing  to  Bullinger  (3  Sept., 
1566)  refers  to  the  Church  of  the 
Zwinglians  as  the  only  one  4 * * * * by  whose 
authority  both  the  queen  and  the 
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intelligence  and  counsel  between  these  leaders  of  the  Hel-  .chap,  iit. 
vetic  churches  and  those  of  the  English  communion  at  this 
period  was  constant  and  sympathetic.  At  Oxford,  Park- 
hurst,  Lawrence  Humphrey,  master  of  Magdalen,  and 
Thomas  Sampson,  now  dean  of  Christchurch, — among  the 
Cambridge  divines,  Sandys,  Richard  Cox,  and  Grindal, — 
were  their  most  frequent  correspondents.  The  advice  given, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Swiss  theologians  to  their  friends 
in  England  appears  on  the  whole  creditable  to  their  modera- 
tion and  Christian  feeling ; and  in  the  question  of  vestments, 
on  which  Elizabeth  and  Parker  insisted  so  strenuously,  they 
counselled  obedience  and  concession1.  With  respect  to  the  nuiikctotho 

..  . . , . use  of  the 

use  ol  the  surplice,  however, — ‘ the  white  linen  garment  that 
the  mass-priest  wears  in  popish  religion/ — as  one  of  them 
terms  it*,  their  language  was  less  calculated  to  discourage 
resistance,  for  their  aversion  to  that  vestment  was  intense. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  to  look  upon  this  feeling  as  mere 
Pharisaical  fastidiousness  or  unreasoning  prejudice.  The 
force  of  association  is  an  influence  which  it  is  equally  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  to  disregard ; and  to  the  follower  of 
Calvin  or  of  Zwinglius  the  surplice  seemed  inseparably 
associated  with  all  that  he  most  abhorred.  He  thought  to 
see,  returning  in  its  train,  the  gorgeous  vestments,  the 


i 


i 


bishops  seem  likely  to  be  influenced.’ 
Zlirich  Letters  (2),  p.  131.  Calvin’s 
influence  in  England  up  to  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  two 
universities. 

1 ‘And  I also  exhort  you  all. ..that 
every  one  of  you  should  duly  con- 
sider with  himself,  whether  he  will 
not  more  edify  the  Church  of  Christ 
by  regarding  the  use  of  habits  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  decency,  as  a matter 
of  indifference,  and  which  hitherto 
has  tended  somewhat  to  the  harmony 
and  advantage  of  the  church ; than 
by  leaving  the  church,  on  account  of 
the  vestiarian  controversy,  to  cause 
it  to  be  occupied  hereafter,  if  not  by 
evident  wolves,  at  least  by  ill-qualified 
and  bad  ministers.’  Letter  of  Bui- 
linger  to  Lawrenoe  Humphrey  and 
Thomas  Sampson,  Sept.  1506 : Ibid. 


(1),  p.  355.  Beza  (who,  as  Hallam 
observes,  was  less  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church),  in  the  letter  quoted 
in  the  preoeding  note,  refers  in  strong 
terms  to  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
members  of  that  communion  by  Eliza- 
beth and  Parker,  and  says  that  those 
who  wear  ‘square  caps,  bands,  sur- 
plices, hoods,*  etc.  resemble  ‘priests 
of  Baal.’  Ibid.  (2),  p.  130. 

2 Hierome  Zanchius  to  Queen 
Elizabeth:  10  Sept.,  1571.  Ibid.  (2), 
p.  339.  See  also  Bullinger’s  ‘ Obser- 
vations sent  to  Bishop  Horn  on  the 
English  Prayer  Book.’  Ibid.  (2),  p. 
357.  ‘ The  most  copious  repertory 
of  objections  to  the  surplice,’  observes 
Mr  Mayor,  ‘the  mark  of  the  “linigeri 
calvi  of  Isis,”  is  supplied  by  Prynne.’ 
Baker-Mayor,  p.  588. 

13 — 2 
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chap,  m.  lighted  candles,  the  uplifted  host,  and  the  whole  of  that 
elaborate  ritual  which  in  his  mind  and  in  his  experience 
stood  identified  in  turn  with  Roman  superstition  and  priestly 
tyranny, — the  intellect  prostrate  at  the  confessional,  morality 
disregarded  in  minute  attention  to  ceremonial,  and  the  spirit- 
ual light  within  only  burning  yet  more  dimly  as  the  tapers 
on  the  altar  multiplied  and  blazed  with  more  dazzling 
brightness. 


Parker’s 
letter  to 
Cecil. 


Destruction 
of  super- 
stitious win- 
dows. 


Oeorjre 
Wither*  of 
Corpus 
Christ!  Col- 
lege. 


Ills  licence  to 
preach  con- 
ferred by  the 
university. 


The  gravity  of  the  crisis  that  was  impending  at  Cam- 
bridge seems  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  been  adequately 
recognised  by  Parker  and  Cecil.  The  former,  writing  to  the 
latter  in  the  month  of  March,  1565,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  question  is  becoming  one  not  of  vestments  merely 
but  of  all  ritual1.  The  occasion  of  this  observation  was  a 
recent  outbreak  of  Calvinistic  feeling  in  the  university,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  removal  and  destruction  of  certain 
painted  windows  in  the  college  chapels  and  elsewhere  which 
contained  inscriptions  sanctioning  prayers  for  the  dead.  This 
measure,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  duly  authorised  by  a grace 
passed  in  January,  15652;  but  the  expense  of  carrying  it  out 
was  defrayed  by  one  George  Withers,  a master  of  arts  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  distinguished  as  a zealous  reformer 
and  a pertinacious  refuser  of  the  square  cap.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  some  attainments  and  possessed  of  considerable 
talent  as  a preacher,  a gift  which  was  at  that  time  acquiring 
for  him  no  little  popularity  with  the  congregation  at  Bury 
St  Edmund’s8.  His  licence  to  preach  had  not,  however,  been 
derived  from  the  archbishop  but  from  a special  privilege  of 
the  university.  A bull  granted  in  1503  by  Alexander  VI. 
had  given  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  right  to  license 
twelve  preachers  annually4;  this  privilege,  suspended  under 
Edward,  had  been  restored  by  Mary  and  confirmed  by 
Elizabeth,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  one  of  these  licences  that 
Withers  preached5. 


1 Parker  Corresp .,  p.  236. 

* MSS.  Baker,  xxiv,  143. 

* Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  bk.  hi,  c.  3. 
4 * That  bull  of  Episcopus  Osti  crisis' 


says  Parker,  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  ‘ is 
long  since  dead.’  Parker  Corresp., 
p.  238. 

5 See  (n)  * A Forme  of  Licence  for 
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It  would  appear  that,  not  satisfied  with  carrying  out  the 
grace  above  mentioned,  Withers  had  taken  occasion  when 
preaching  at  Great  St  Mary’s  to  incite  the  university  to  a 
more  general  destruction  of  all  superstitious  windows.  The 
Heads  who  heard  him  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter1;  but  the  drift  of  the  sermon  having 
been  privately  reported  to  Parker,  he  summoned  Withers  to 
Lambeth.  There  he  demanded  his  licence,  and  finding  that 
it  w’as  defective,  in  that  the  signature  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  was  wanting,  and  finding  also  that  Withers  was 
contumacious  in  the  matter  of  the  cap,  he  suspended  him  from 
preaching.  The  success  with  which  the  Puritan  party  were 
cultivating  the  preacher’s  art,  was  indeed  a source  of  grave 
anxiety  to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers ; nor,  when  we  con- 
sider how  frequently  the  pulpit  in  those  days  was  made 
subservient  to  political  purposes,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
watchfulness  in  this  direction  wfas  a real  state  necessity.  On 
returning  to  Cambridge,  Withers  on  further  reflection  deemed 
it  prudent  to  adopt  a less  defiant  tone,  and  shortly  after 
intimated  to  Parker  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  concerning  vestments.  We  hear  of  him  some- 
what later  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  Zurich,  and  finally  as 
settling  down  as  a quiet  parish  priest  in  England,  still 
indeed  not  untroubled  by  scruples,  but  setting  a wise  ex- 
ample of  conformity  in  such  matters  for  the  sake  of  union 
and  peace2. 

The  spirit  which  the  foregoing  demonstration  had  helped 
to  evoke  continued  however  to  gather  strength  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  September,  1565,  another  grace  wras  carried  which 
enjoined  that  the  vestments,  the  new  silver  cross,  the  censers 
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Parker  pro- 
nounces It  de- 
fective and 
suspends  him 
from  preach- 
ing. 


Withers  sub- 
sequently 
complies  with 
the  orders  re- 
specting vest- 
ments. 


His  subse- 
quent career. 


Other  symp- 
toms o.  t ai- 
viuistic  feel- 
ing in  the 
university. 

Destruction 
of  ‘super- 
stitious 
m numenu.* 


Preaching  of  old  Custome  used. 
Granted  by  Bishop  Fisher  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge.’ 
(b)  * A Clause  of  Privilege  for  licenc- 
ing Preachers:  sued  to  be  grnunted 
of  King  Edward  VI  to  the  University: 
but  not  obtevned.’  (c)  ‘ Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Grant  to  the  University  for 
licencing  Preachers.’  Strype,  Ibid., 
Append,  nos.  xxxv,  xxxvii,  and 


xxxvnr. 

1 ‘ I send  you  a letter  sent  to  me  of 
the  racket  stirred  up  by  Withers,  of 
whom  ye  were  informed,  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  university  windows, 
but  I hear  nothing  done  against  him.’ 
Parker  to  Cecil,  8 Mar.  1585 ; Parker 
Correnp.,  p.  ‘234. 

8 Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  bk.  hi, 
c.  4. 
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chap,  hi.  an(i  other  monuments  of  superstition  then  lying  in  the  vestry 
of  Great  St  Mary’s  should  be  removed  and  sold1;  and  this 
measure  was  shortly  followed  by  a series  of  yet  bolder  and 
Resistance  to  bolder  manifestations  of  Puritan  feeling.  Somewhat  earlier 
vcriitcmenu.  in  the  year  it  had  become  known  at  Cambridge  that  Parker 
was  preparing  his  celebrated  Advertisements , designed  to  en- 
force a certain  observance  of  church  discipline  and  especially 
to  lay  down  the  essential  requirements  with  respect  to  vest- 
Lcttcr  on  the  ments.  The  Calvinist  party  at  Cambridge  appeared  to  have 

subject  from  1 J o i t 

c«aiI:Li5tt5.t0  f°rme(l  somewhat  exaggerated  notions  of  the  scope  of  these 
regulations,  and  now  addressed  a letter  to  Cecil  earnestly 
deprecating  a compulsory  return  to  the  ancient  ritualistic  - 
observance.  There  were,  they  represented,  many  pious  and 
learned  men  in  the  university  to  w’hom  the  use  of  vestments 
appeared  altogether  wrrong,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  such  usage  were  made  compulsory,  the  academic 
community  might  find  itself  bereft  of  many  of  its  best  and 
ablest  members2.  The  signitaries  to  this  letter  were  Robert 
Beaumont,  Roger  Kelke,  Matthew  Hutton  (master  of  Pem- 
broke), Longworth  (master  of  St  John’s),  and  John  Whitgift, 
fellow  of  Peterhouse  and  lady  Margaret  professsor.  Beaumont 
was  at  this  time  especially  conspicuous  by  his  sympathy 
wdth  the  Calvinist  party,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
been  active  in  procuring  the  election  of  Leonard  Pilkiugton 
correspond-  to  the  mastership  of  St  John’s3.  To  him  Cecil,  indignant  at 

dice  be* 

tween  Menu-  the  receipt  of  this  missive.  addressed  a sharp  letter  of  reinon- 

tuont  ami  1 # L 

UtcU-  strance,  to  which  Beaumont  replied  in  humble  and  deprecatory 
tones,  alleging  that  he  had  himself  always  worn  the  surplice 
and  had  as  far  as  lay  in  his  powrer  enforced  its  use.  His 
motives,  he  urged,  in  signing  the  letter  wrere  those  of  simple 


1 Baker  MSS.  xxiv,  144. 

2 ‘Est  autem,  quod  te,  bominem 
alioqui  et  in  kumana  politia,  et  in 

summa  religionisexercitatum  penitus 
latere  non  potest,  de  Edicto  rationis 
Vestiariae.  Cujus  jamdudum  apud 
nos  magnopere  fama  percrebuit : fore 
Bcilicet,  ut  ad  illius  praescriptura 
vetus  omues  nostrae  Academiae  a- 
lumni,  quadam  necessitate  imposita, 
redigantur.  Qua  quidem  in  re,  cum 


nobiscum  ipsi  quotidie  recordamur, 
quanta  sit  apud  nos  et  piorum  et 
eruditorum  multitudo,  qui  testimonio 
conscientiae  usum  omnem  ornutus 
hujusmodi  sibi  illegitiraum  duoant, 
et  quorum  discessu  (si  vis  edicti 
urgeat)  otnnino  est  periculum,  ne 
Academia  nostra  orba  fuerit,’  etc. 
Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  Append,  no. 

XXXIX. 

3 See  supra , p.  188. 
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Romanist 
tendencies  in 
the  univer- 
sity. 


I>r  Philip 
Baker, 
provost  of 
King’s  Col- 
lege. 


Feuds  at 
t’alus  College 
between  the 
master  and 
the  fellows. 


the  university  for  a time,  and  the  ensuing  year  was  spent 
by  him  in  quiet  obscurity  in  Ireland1 2. 

In  the  mean  while,  Cecil’s  anxiety  was  in  no  way  dimi- 
nished by  finding  that  in  the  society  chiefly  distinguished  by 
its  freedom  from  the  Calvinistic  spirit  the  opposite  infection 
of  Romanism  was  lurking.  At  King’s  College,  Dr  Philip 
Baker,  the  provost,  was  reported  by  some  of  the  fellows  to  be 
harbouring  a hidden  store  of  mass-books,  vestments,  and 
other  ‘Popish  stuff,’  while  his  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
society  and  undisguised  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  party 
were  notorious.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the 
comparative  leniency  with  which  Catholics  were  treated 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  that  Baker  after 
receiving  certain  injunctions  from  the  visitor  of  the  college, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln*,  was  suffered  to  remain  in  his  post. 
Four  years  later,  fresh  articles  were  preferred  against  him 
which  involved  not  simply  his  Protestant  orthodoxy  but  also 
his  general  fitness  and  even  his  honesty  as  an  administrator. 
Unable  to  repel  the  statements  of  his  accusers,  he  fled  from 
the  university  and  was  succeeded  in  the  provostship  by 
Roger  Goad,  whose  long  prefecture  offered  in  every  respect  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  rule  of  his  predecessor3. 

At  Caius  College,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  inten- 
tions of  its  head,  the  state  of  affairs  was  eminently  unsatis- 
factory. Dr  Caius,  who  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing Catholic  sympathies4,  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
majority  of  the  fellows  and  could  with  difficulty  maintain  his 
authority.  He  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt  the  indif- 
ference of  the  younger  members  of  the  university  to  learning5. 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  360. 

2 Nicholas  Bullingham,  formerly 
a fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford ; de- 
Bcribed  by  Parker  as  ‘an  honest  true- 
meaning  man,’  but  wanting  in  re- 
finement and  in  merit  of  any  high 
order.  See  Cooper,  Athenae,  i 350 ; 
Parker  Correttp.,  p.  378. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Griridal,  bk.  i,  c. 
14.  Goad,  at  the  time  of  hiB  pre- 

ferment, was  master  of  the  grammar 

bchool  at  Guildford  in  Surrey : * a 


pleasant  sight,’  observes  Fuller,  ‘to 
behold  preferment  seeking  to  find  out 
desert.’  Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright, 
p.  271. 

* Cooper,  Athenae,  i 313-14. 

5 Writing  to  Parker  in  1567,  on 
the  occasion  of  sending  him  the 
manuscript  of  his  book  de  Antiqui- 
tate  Cantabrigiensis  Academiae  (see 
supra , p.  102),  he  regrets  he  can  get 
no  help  in  the  university  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  press, — ‘ yong  men 
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His  temper  too  had  not  improved  with  advancing  years,  and  chap,  ni. 
he  retaliated  on  his  persecutors  in  a fashion  which,  when 
compared  with  the  modern  discipline  of  such  societies,  ap- 
pears somewhat  extraordinary.  He  not  only  involved  them 
in  law-suits  which  emptied  their  slender  purses,  but  visited 
them  with  personal  castigations  and  even  incarcerated  them 
in  the  stocks1!  Expulsions  were  frequent,  no  less  than  twenty 
of  the  fellows,  according  to  the  statement  of  two  of  their 
number,  having  at  different  times  suffered  this  extreme 
penalty*.  The  statutes  were  openly  defied;  and  one  ‘Mr 
Dorington,’  although  holding  ‘two  cured  livings,’  still  stoutly 
refused  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  and  his  resistance  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  productive  of  more  than  one  sanguinary  en- 
counter3. In  their  resentment  at  the  master’s  severity,  his  Dr  c«im 
victims  trumped  up  articles  accusing  him  of  atheism.  Parker,  atinosui.  V 
on  being  called  upon  to  intervene,  was  at  first  not  a little 
perplexed  by  his  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Dr  Caius’  dis- 
tinguished services  to  learning  and  to  the  university, — ser- 
vices, he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  now  becoming  rare, — and 
a consciousness,  on  the  other,  that  some  of  the  expulsions 
had  been  carried  out  with  undue  precipitancy4.  The  articles 


note  a days  be  so  negligent  that  they 
care  for  nothing Strype,  Life  of 
Parker , Append,  no.  lv. 

1 * That  no  man  hereafter  be  stocked 
or  beaten  for  hoping  his  rights  until 
the  matter  be  decyded.’  Petition  of 
Stephen  Warner  and  Robert  Spencer, 
fellowes  of  the  college,  to  Cecil ; State 
Papers  ( Dom .)  Elis,  xxxix,  no.  5. 
This  remarkable  illustration  of  col- 
lege life  appears,  judging  from  the 
tremulous  character  of  the  writing, 
to  have  emanated  from  two  of  the 
older  fellows,  who  represent  them- 
selves (probably  with  perfect  truth! 
as  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  ana 
perplexity  by  their  expulsion. 

2 ‘ That  Mr  Vicechancellor,  Dr 
Perne,  [or]  other  in  the  universitie 
whom  it  shall  please  your  honour, 
may  see  your  orders  made  put  in 
execution,  and  that  our  Master  may 
be  ruled  by  some  good  man's  counsel 


hereafter  and  not  to  drive  the  fel- 
lowes to  such  chargeable  sutes  and 
troubles  wherein  he  dolyteth  to  undoe 
pore  men,  he  never  being  quiet  since 
he  came  to  the  college  as  may  ap- 
pears in  the  number  of  his  expul- 
sions which  have  been  above  twenty, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  injuries 
to  the  old  fouuders  and  benefactors 
and  their  fellowes  which  is  well 
knowen  to  the  hole  universit  ie.’  Ibid. 

3 * That  the  contumacie  toward 
Mr  Vicechancellor,  the  fighting  with 
the  fellowes  aud  bloodshed  committed 
by  Mr  Dorington  may  be  punished 
according  to  statute.’  Ibid,  and 
xxxix,  no.  4. 

4 ‘Although  I see  overmuch  rash- 
ness in  the  master  for  expelling  fel- 
lows so  sodenly,  etc.  he  hath  been 
well  told  of  it,  as  well  of  my  lord  of 
London  as  by  myself;  and  surely 
the  contemptuous  behaviour  of  these 
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chap,  in.  preferring  the  charge  of  atheism  were  however  too  grave  to 
be  lightly  dealt  with,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Cecil:  ‘I  could  wish  a better  in  his  place  to  govern 
the  house/  he  writes,  ‘I  like  not  the  stones  builded  by  such 
cedi’s  de-  impiety1.’  The  charge  of  atheism  appears  eventually  to  have 
lrator-  been  quashed  by  Cecil,  who  at  the  same  time  confirmed 
several  of  the  expulsions.  He  stipulated  however  that  for 
the  future  Dr  Caius  should  observe  a more  regular  routine 
whenever  he  might  deem  it  necessary  to  amend  the  code  of 
the  college2. 

Parker  at  In  his  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  29th  of  December,  1505, 
light  of  these  Parker  had  spoken  somewhat  contemptuously  of  these  ‘trifles 

disputes.  1 J 

and  brabbles/  as  he  terms  them,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  fellows  of  colleges  should  not  be  allowed 


Search  for 
suspected 
hooks  at 


Corpus  Col- 
lege. 


i * \ 

Most  of  tho 
colleges  re- 
fuse to  use 
the  new  Ij»tin 
Pruyer  Hook. 


to  acquire  a habit  of  appealing  too  frequently  to  the  chan- 
cellor from  the  decisions  of  their  heads.  ‘I  would  not/  he 
writes,  ‘have  your  time  so  drawn  from  better  doings  in  the 
weighty  causes  of  the  realm.  Scholars’  controversies  be  now 
many  and  troublous ; and  their  delight  is  to  come  before  men 
of  authority  to  shew  their  wits3.’  Within  two  years,  however, 
he  found  it  necessary  himself  to  invoke  Cecil’s  interference 
in  connexion  with  divers  misdemeanours  in  ‘manners  and 
doctrine’  in  his  own  college,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  he  had  enjoined  that  search 
should  be  made  for  certain  suspected  books4.  The  pertinacity 
with  which  the  vice-chancellor  (John  Young,  master  of  Pem- 
broke) sought  to  baffle  this  design  was  a fresh  source  of 


fellows  hath  much  provoked  him... 
Pounders  and  benefactors  be  very 
rare  at  these  days ; therefore  I do 
bear  the  less  with  such  as  would  (but 
in  a mere  triumph)  deface  him,  and 
respect  more  that  conquest  than  any 
quiet  in  the  house.’  Stifle  Papers 
( Dom .)  Eliz.  xxxviii,  no.  26.  [Parker 
to  Cecil,  29  Dec.  1565]. 

1 Parker  Corresp .,  pp.  251-2.  ‘Pro- 
bably Caius  thought  the  better  to 
cover  his  former  instability  in  reli- 
gion, by  throwing  out  expressions  oc- 
casionally, whereby  he  would  pretend 
to  have  had  little  zeal  for  any  religion ; 


or  his  aim  might  be  to  obscure  his 
secret  kindness  for  the  old  popish  re- 
ligion.’ Strype,  Life  of  Parker , bk. 
iii,  c.  5. 

a State  Papers  (Dom.)  Eliz.  xxxix, 
no.  7.  ‘Milii  satis  compertum  est,’ 
says  Baker,  * ex  scriptis  ejus  ineditis, 
Jo.  Caium  fuisse  pium,  sociosque  ejus 
ingratos : quod  novum  non  est,  neo 
ante  hunc  diem  inanditum.’  MS.  note 
to  copy  of  Strype’s  Parker  preserved 
in  St  John’s  College  Library,  p.  200. 

• 3 Parker  Corresp.,  pp.  248-50. 

4 Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iii,  c. 
20;  Cooper,  Annals,  ii  235-8. 
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annoyance;  while,  about  the  same  time,  the  majority  of  the  eiiAP.  ul 
colleges  gave  further  trouble  by  refusing  to  adopt  the  new 
Latin  version  of  the  Prayer  Book  especially  compiled  for 
their  use1 2.  Not  a little  discouraging,  again,  was  the  small  The  heads  of 
amount  of  confidence  which  Cecil  and  Parker  alike  felt  could  time  wanting 

as  a body  m 

be  placed  in  most  of  the  existing  heads  of  houses.  There  were 
careless  or  incapable  administrators,  like  John  Pory  at  Corpus 
and  Roger  Kelke  at  Magdalene.  There  were  zealous  and 
imprudent  Calvinists,  like  Longworth  at  St  John’s  and  Beau- 
mont at  Trinity,  tacitly  encouraging  the  younger  members  to 
insubordination  against  the  prescribed  discipline.  There  were 
men  of  more  or  less  avowed  or  suspected  Romanist  sympa- 
thies like  John  Young8,  Philip  Baker,  Dr  Caius,  and  Henry 
Harvey,  at  Pembroke,  King’s,  Gonville,  and  Trinity  Hall, 
hopefully  expectant  that  a Catholic  marriage  might  yet  change 
the  sentiments  of  Elizabeth  and  again  restore  the  ascend- 
ancy of  their  secret  faith.  J ohn  Hawford  at  Christ’s,  Cha- 
derton,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  Queens’, 

Ithell  at  Jesus  College,  and  John  May  at  St  Catherine’s  were 
perhaps  the  only  heads  to  whom  James  Pilkington’s  assertion, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  they  did  more  harm  by 
their  absence  or  their  presence,  was  not  fairly  applicable3 * * * *. 

Equally  unsatisfactory,  as  the  concurrence  of  writers  of  ti>© students 
such  different  habits  of  thought  as  Dr  Caius,  James  Pilking-  Smsiytl,tr 
ton,  and  William  Harrison,  the  historian,  clearly  proves,  was  . 

the  general  morale  of  the  great  body  of  the  students.  The  patiun* 
frivolous  and  the  more  thoughtful  alike  exulted  in  manifest- 
ing their  contempt  for  discipline:  the  former  by  assuming  the 
foppish  dress  of  the  day,  or  by  indulging  in  brutal  sports  and 
frequent  broils  with  the  townsmen, — the  latter  by  appealing 
at  chapel  on  Sundays  or  feast-days  without  their  surplices, 


1 Strypc,  Ibid. 

2 This  John  Young,  who  was  master 

of  Pembroke  from  1507  to  1578,  must 

be  carefully  distinguished  from  his 

predecessor  of  the  same  name  who 
was  master  from  1553  to  1559.  The 

latter,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 

of  supremacy,  died  a prisoner  in 

Wisbeach  Castle  in  1580.  The  former, 


who  succeeded  to  the  mastership 
on  the  recommendation  of  Grindal 
(although  he  had  subscribed  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  articles),  was  elected  to 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester  in  1578 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Fulke. 

3 See  supra,  p.  185,  and  infra, 
p.  235. 
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chap,  in.  going  out  when  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  service  greeted 
their  ears,  and  rejecting  the  square  cap  as  a part  of  the 
academic  costume.  Authority  was  perpetually  vexed;  those 
in  subjection  were  in  a state  of  continual  excitement.  The 
quiet,  the  unruffled  temper,  the  calm  and  sustained  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties,  all  the  conditions,  in  short,  which  it 
is  the  primary  design  of  a university  to  secure  for  the  studious, 
had  almost  disappeared.  The  teachers  at  Zurich  and  Strass- 
burg,  who  knew  by  painful  experience  the  injury  that  must 
, infallibly  result  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  of 
Protestant  learning,  in  vain  advised  that  divergence  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  non-essentials  should  not  be  permitted  to 
v become  a source  of  hopeless  divisions1 * 3.  They  failed  to  realise, 
— perhaps,  owing  to  the  different  organization  of  a German 
and  an  English  university,  could  hardly  be  expected  fully  to 
understand, — the  extent  to  which  personal  animosity  entered 
into  the  feelings  of  those  who,  as  they  met  in  the  college  hall, 
the  chapel,  and  the  schools,  thought  to  recognise  in  each 
other  the  hereditary  foe  or  the  dishonourable  renegade  in 
contoMt  pre-  relation  to  the  cause  which  each  had  most  at  heart.  It  is 

senten  by  8t 

uSunde?  melancholy  to  note  the  change  which  had  come  over  St 
iu^SndiuJn10  John’s  College  since  the  days  of  good  old  Dr  Metcalfe,  when 
SrM«»S&if  the  youthful  scholar,  animated  by  the  approval  of  his  seniors 
and  the  congenial  spirit  of  his  compeers,  had  forestalled  the 
dawn  in  his  enthusiastic  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Roman 
or  Athenian  eloquence  and  philosophy.  Under  Longworth 
the  seed  which  his  two  predecessors  had  sown  began  to  bear 
fruit;  and  William  Fulke,  one  of  the  junior  fellows,  whose 
conspicuous  talent  was  unhappily  attracted  into  the  agitation 
respecting  the  use  of  the  surplice,  was  expelled  from  the 
college  after  an  uproar  which  the  academic  authorities,  in  a 
letter  to  Cecil,  described  as  being  ‘nearly  to  the  danger  of  life 
and  to  the  incredible  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  university*.’ 


1 See  especially  Bullinger’s  letter 
to  Miles  Coverdale,  10  Sept.,  1506. 

Zilrich  Letter * (2),  pp.  136-7. 

3 MS.  Lansd.  xi,  art.  81.  Baker 
implies  that  Fulke’s  insubordination 
is  to  be  referred  to  Cartwright’s  in- 
fluence. Strype  quotes  a letter  from 


‘several  fellows  of  the  graver  sort,’ 
written  in  August,  1569,  to  Cecil, 
‘complaining  of  the  degeneracy  of 
their  college,  and  desiring  his  assist- 
ance. Aud  that  during  Longworth’g 
government  their  house  w’ent  more 
and  more  into  decay  of  good  learn- 


i 

I 
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It  was  just  when  these  college  feuds  were  at  their  hottest,  chap,  iit. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 5 G9,  that  the  news  of  Roger  Death  or 

o o «/  • o Aacham  * SO 

Ascham’s  death  reached  Cambridge.  His  loss  was  sorely  !><*• 
lamented  by  all  true  scholars,  and  not  least  by  his  royal 
mistress  to  whom  he  filled  the  post  of  Latin  secretary.  Cecil 
and  Walter  Haddon  exerted  their  influence  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  Bartholomew  Clerke,  a scholar  of  King’s 
College,  to  the  vacant  post,  but  it  had  already,  been  promised 
to  another.  Clerke,  indeed,  was  not  one  of  those  qualified 
by  instinct  to  catch  the  breeze  of  either  royal  or  popular 
favour.  Elizabeth,  at  this  period  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him  ; while  by  contending 
sects  he  was  more  than  once  accused  of  unsoundness  in 
religion1.  That  he  should  have  been  unpopular  is  a fact 
sufficiently  accounted  for  when  we  note  how,  almost  alone  in 
the  university,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  with  the  feelings 
of  the  true  scholar  and  philosopher  that  petty  but  demo- 
ralising warfare  which  now  raged  so  fiercely.  In  a letter  to  ni»  letter  to 
Cecil,  written  shortly  before  this  time,  he  indulges  in  a 
pathetic  lament  over  4 these  fanatical  contests  about  the 
surplice  and  the  cap*/  amid  which,  he  avers,  4 the  time  once 
bestowed  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  is  frittered  away  in 
frivolous  disputes/  while  the  baneful  example  spreads  like 


mg,  which  once  flourished  so  much 
among  them.  And  that  things  were 
now  come  to  that  pass,  that  they 
were  ashamed  of  themselves;  using 
those  words  in  their  letter,  Qua 
fronte  hominum  vultus  nos  intueri 
possum  us  t'  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  i,  c. 
3 ; Baker-Mayor,  pp.  162,  586. 

1 See  Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  70; 
‘much  esteemed,’  says  Strype,  ‘for 
his  learning  and  Latin  style’;  he 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  tho  good 
opinion  of  both  Parker  and  Whit- 
gift : see  Strype,  Annals , n,  i,  c.  25. 

3 He  styles  the  opponents  of  the 
square  cap  and  the  surplice  ‘Gale- 
riani,’  and  ‘ superpelliciani.’  * Illi 
mehercule  homines,’  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ‘non  ita  meo  judicio  sapientes 
(quorum  ineptias,  aut  potius  <pi\av~ 
t lav,  gaudeo  tibi  ab  aliis  nunciatam) 
adeo  suis  consiliis  omnia  perturba- 
runt,  ut  quod  temporis  antehac  arti- 


bus  et  scientiis  solet  (sic)  attribui,  id 
nunc  futilissimis  de  lana  caprina  al- 
tercationibus  fallitur  et  consumitur. 
Qui  prima  istorum  seminaria  ad  nos 
invexerunt,  licet  alioqui  sint  homines 
boui  et  religiosi,  in  hoc  tamen  sunt 
partim  obscurius  iniqui,  partim  non 
dissimulanter  ingrati.  Nam  et  can- 
cellarii  nobilissimi  temere  voluntati 
resistunt,  et  inauditas  conscientiae 
leges  ipsi  sibi  affingunt,  et  mnltos 
buo  veneno,  non  dicam  Anabaptist 
mate,  inflciunt.  Difficile  enim  est 
in  tanta  adolescentium  turba  (qui  in 
errorem  caerei  et  flexiles  sunt)  de- 
lirare  aliquos  ut  non  plures  in  idem 
secum  delirium  trahant.’  Strype, 
Life  of  Parker,  Append,  no.  xliii. 
Clerke's  letter,  which  Strype  gives 
from  a MS.  ‘penes  me,’  is  dated 
12th  Dec.  and  assigned  by  Strype  to 
the  year  1565. 
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chap,  hi.  contagion  among  the  younger  scholars.  A certain  ludicrous 
AmUw3ch  e^emenl;  appears,  however,  occasionally  to  have  relieved  the 
he  relate*,  monotonous  contention,  and  Clerke  here  takes  occasion  to 
tell  one  story  which  even  to  Cecil,  toiling  perennially  through 
interminable  correspondence,  he  holds  too  good  to  be  left 
untold.  This  is  of  a certain  young  sophister,  who,  thinking 
to  gain  credit  for  the  austerity  of  his  principles,  had  pre- 
sented himself,  without  his  surplice  in  chapel,  audaciously 
selecting  a conspicuous  place  among  his  duly-attired  fellow- 
students.  Having  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dean 
and  having  been  summoned  to  account  for  his  conduct,  he 
had  speciously  pleaded  the  violence  he  should  do  to  his 
convictions  were  he  to  put  on  the  prescribed  garment.  It 
finally  transpired,  however,  that  ‘ the  pious  youth  ’ ( religiosus 
adolescens , as  Clerke  sarcastically  terms  him)  had  pawned 
his  surplice  to  some  purveyor  of  dainties  to  the  colleges,  in 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  a more  than  usually  sumptuous 
entertainment ! This  singular  preference  for  even  the  cloak 
of  hypocrisy  to  the  surplice,  and  the  attempt  to  veil  in- 
ordinate indulgence  of  appetite  by  the  profession  of  more 
than  ordinary  tenderness  of  conscience,  appear  to  have  been 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  some  of  the  seniors,  who  could  not 
conceal  a smile.  Clerke  concludes  his  letter  by  adjuring  Cecil 
to  apply  some  effectual  remedy  to  these  senseless  follies,  and 
to  exert  his  influence  in  order  that  ‘ the  sound  of  pure  Gospel 
truth  * may  again  be  heard  instead  of  the  * empty  para- 
doxes * which  were  then  being  so  clamorously  propounded 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  schools  \ 


1 ‘Unum  illud  (licet  honori  (sic)  tuo 
indignum  est,  tamen  quoniam  ridi- 
culum)  praeterire  non  possum.  Venit 
forte  fort  ana  in  cujusdam  Collegii 
chorum  homunculus  quidam,  vix  ad- 
huc  sophista,  et  cum  reliqui  super  - 
pelliceis  induti  esseut,  is  ex  omnibus 
unus  (si  Diis  placet)  exutus  esse  vult. 
Assidet  sociis,  ingerit  se  consertis- 
simis,  summa  confidentia,  summa 
inverecundia.  Mirati  omnes,  non- 
nulli  indignati.  Res  ad  censores 


delata ; habita  quaestio  est ; interro- 
gator an  ha*ta  poxita  (ut  quidam) 
proscripsisset ; respondet  modeste, 
negat  demisse.  Conscientiam  deinde 
criminatur,  quae  liberas  illi  his  rebus 
utendi  habenas  non  concessisset. 
Comperta  demum  veritate,  cxplora- 
tum  sit,  religiosum  adolescentem 
huno  superpellicium  suum  coco  cui- 
dam  propter  magnum  farciminnm 
vim  oppignorasse.  Ridere  turn  alii, 
alii  risum  dissimulare.’  Ibid. 
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In  the  meantime,  Cartwright  had  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  is  significant  evidence  of  the  strength  of  his 
party  that,  in  the  year  15G9,  he  was  elected  to  the  lady 
Margaret  professorship.  Not  less  does  it  indicate  his  want, 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  of  judgement  and  moderation, 
that  he  should  forthwith  have  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of 
the  vantage  ground  afforded  by  his  new  position  to  assail  the 
constitution  and  ordinances  of  the  English  Church.  The 
progress  of  Puritanical1  feeling  would  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  been  singularly  rapid.  It  was  but  nine  years  since 
Jewell,  preaching  at  Paul’s  Cross,  had  dealt  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  almost  fatal  blow  at  the  pretensions  of 
Romanism,  by  appealing  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
the  first  six  centuries;  and  already  the  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England  found  themselves  in  turn 
called  upon  to  shew  that  arguments  very  similar  to  those 
which  Jewell  had  employed  were  not  almost  equally  applica- 
ble to  their  own  communion.  The  points  especially  animad- 
verted upon  by  Cartwright,  were  however  those  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  English  Church  when  compared  with 
the  other  Protestant  Churches, — the  institution  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  of  archdeacons  and  deacons;  the  ap- 
pointment of  preachers  without  any  settled  charge ; and  the 
practice  of  appointing  those  who  were  selected  to  minister  to 
certain  congregations  without  admitting  the  congregation 
themselves  to  a voice  in  the  election2 *.  Other  points,  such  as 
the  keeping  of  saints’  days  and  the  enforced  use  of  homilies, 
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i I shall  feel  no  hesitation,  from 

this  point,  in  speaking  of  the  new 
school  of  theology  at  Cambridge  as 
Puritanical.  Strype  (A  nmols,  Vol.  n, 
pt.  i,  c.  1)  designates  Cartwright  as 

* the  head  and  most  learned  of4 5  that 
sect  of  dissenters  then  called  puritans .’ 

4 He  was/  says  Mr  Hunt  (Hist,  of 
Religions  Thought , i 49)  ‘the  earliest 
complete  incarnation  of  Puritanism, 
on  its  controversial  and  theological 
side.  ’ 

5 Cartwright  appears  to  have  been 
accused  of  also  attacking  the  ‘vest- 
ments' in  these  lectures,— an  indis- 


cretion which  would  obviously  have 
greatly  aggravated  his  offence.  This 
charge,  however,  is  especially  denied 
by  his  supporters  in  a letter  to  Burgh- 
ley,  — de  vestibus  controversiam  ne 
attigisse  quidem.  Strype,  Annals , n, 
i,  c.  1.  Cecil  declares  himself  un- 
able to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
evidence.  State  Papers  (Dorn.)  Eliz. 
Lxxm,  no.  4 ; Strype,  Annals,  i,  i,  c. 
57.  Grindal  describes  Cartwright  as 
* not  conformable  in  his  apparell, 
contemninge  also  mauie  other  laud- 
able orders  of  the  universitie.’  State 
Papers  (Dom.)  Eliz.  lxxi,  no.  23. 
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chap,  m.  were  subsequently  insisted  upon  in  his  celebrated  Admoni- 
tion, in  which  his  complete  indictment  went  far  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  the  distinctions  between  Anglican  and  Puritan 
observance.  If  to  the  Cambridge  of  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Tyndale  belongs  the  high  honour  of  having  first 
recognised  and  promulgated  in  England  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  to  the  Cambridge  of  the  Pilkingtons,  Beau- 
1 mont,  and  Cartwright  belongs  the  more  equivocal  distinction 
of  having  educated  our  earlier  Puritanism  and  given  shelter 
to  the  principles  of  Dissent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  to  most  of  the  more  con- 
scientious members  of  the  university  Cartwright’s  conduct 
acceptance  of  must  have  seemed  altogether  indefensible,  for  the  doctrines 
sormte.  which  he  taught  from  his  professorial  chair  were  incompati- 
ble with  an  honourable  observance  of  the  conditions  im- 
plicitly involved  in  his  acceptance  of  that  office1.  Before  an 
audience  exclusively  composed  of  those  who  were  designed 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  of  the  realm,  he 
had  availed  himself  of  his  position  as  their  appointed  in- 
structor in  the  tenets  which  they  would  afterwards  be  called 
• upon  to  defend,  to  infuse  into  their  minds  sentiments  of 
disloyalty  and  doubt.  He  may  indeed  have  found  a sufficient 
excuse  in  his  own  mind,  by  reflecting  that  his  teaching  wTas 
not  more  alien  to  that  of  the  Elizabethan  Church,  than  were 
the  doctrines  of  that  Church  to  the  cteed  of  the  pious 
foundress  of  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed ; and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that  the  glaring  inconsistency 
of  his  conduct  does  not  appear,  at  this  juncture,  to  have 
been  used  by  his  opponents  as  an  argument  against  him. 
With  the  younger  and  more  ardent  members  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  the  university  his  popularity  continued  to  increase ; 
and  even  those  who  viewed  his  conduct  with  disapproval 
still  retained  in  no  small  degree  their  admiration  for  the 
abilities  and  learning  of  the  man.  While  therefore  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  heads  were  making  what  they  held  to  be  the 


1 This  view  is  taken  by  so  tem-  See  his  Athenae,  ii  360 ; also  Marsden, 

perate  a critic  as  the  late  Mr  Cooper.  Early  Puritan *y  j?p.  75-76. 
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necessary  representations  to  Cecil  respecting  Cartwright’s 
conduct,  the  leading  members  of  the  party  with  which  he 
was  in  sympathy  were  seeking  to  influence  the  chancellor’s 
decision  by  counter-representations,  and  by  forwarding  highly 
favourable  testimonials  to  the  new  professor’s  piety,  high 
principles,  and  attainments1.  Among  this  number  was 
Robert  Some  of  Queens’  College,  afterwards  master  of  Peter- 
house,  who,  while  Cartwright’s  conduct  was  still  under  discus- 
sion, undertook  a general  vindication  of  his  views  in  a sermon 
at  Great  St  Mary’s,  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  position 
of  their  party  by  a forcible  attack  on  the  less  defensible 
abuses  of  pluralities  and  non-residence*. 

To  whichever  side  in  this  controversy  our  sympathies 
may  incline,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  it  was  well 
for  the  university  that  in  such  a crisis  a man  of  stronger  will 
and  more  conspicuous  ability  was  forthcoming  among  the 
heads  of  houses.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  the  asso- 
ciations and  experiences  of  John  Whitgift’s  previous  career 
were  of  a character  likely  to  dispose  him  to  form  a more 
impartial  estimate  of  these  controversies  than  the  great 
majority  of  his  contemporaries.  His  earliest  religious  views 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  an  uncle,  who,  although 
an  abbat  of  one  of  the  English  monasteries,  had  the  can- 
dour and  discernment  to  recognise  the  substantial  justice  of 
the  nemesis  which  attended  the  degeneracy  of  the  whole 
monastic  order.  On  first  entering  at  Cambridge,  Whitgift 
had  been  a member  of  Queens’  College,  at  that  time  under 
the  rule  of  Dr  William  Mey,  and  as  we  have  already  seen 
a centre  of  the  ultra-Protestant  feeling  in  the  university. 
From  Queens’  he  had  migrated  to  Pembroke,  where  his 
college  tutor  was  the  eminent  John  Bradford.  As  a fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  under  the  kindly  protection  of  Dr  Perne,  his 
conscientious  objection  to  ltomauism  had  been  confirmed  by 
study,  his  dislike  to  it  by  the  sinister  features  of  the  Marian 
persecution ; while,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  from  the 
embittering  experiences  of  exile,  his  habits  of  thought  and 

1 Lemon,  Calendar  of  State  Paper*  * Strype,  Life  of  Grindal , bk.  ii, 

(1547-80),  p.  388.  c.  1. 
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whole  temper  remained  more  catholic  and  less  vehement 
than  those  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen  who 
afterwards  came  back  from  Zurich  and  Geneva.  Ever  since 
the  restoration  of  Protestantism,  he  had  been  rising  steadily 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  university  and  in  favour  with  its 
all-potent  chancellor.  A sermon  which  he  preached  at  St 
Mary’s,  in  15G0,  seems  first  to  have  brought  him  into  general 
notice,  and  attracted  no  little  admiration.  In  1563  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lady  Margaret  professorship;  and  after  a 
brief  tenure  of  the  mastership  of  Pembroke,  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1567  to  that  of  Trinity,  on  the  death  of  Robert 
Beaumont.  In  the  same  year  he  vacated  the  chair  of  the 
lady  Margaret  professorship  for  that  of  the  Regius  professor 
of  divinity.  A sermon  which  he  subsequently  preached  at 
court  so  effectually  won  the  queen’s  approval  that  he  was 
forthwith  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  royal  chaplains1. 

Of  the  general  moderation  of  Whitgift’s  views  at  this 
time,  inclining  however  somewhat  to  those  of  the  Calvinistic 
party,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  remon- 
strance forwarded  from  the  university,  in  1565,  against  the 
injunctions,  then  impending,  which  prescribed  uniformity  in 
ecclesiastical  dress2.  On  his  election  to  the  mastership  of 
Pembroke,  he  had  been  hailed  by  the  fellows  of  that  society 
as  one  on  whom  they  could  rely  to  sustain  the  honoured 
traditions  of  Nicholas  Ridley3,  and,  had  he  not  been  actuated 
by  a genuine  aversion  from  Romanism,  he  would  hardly 
have  supported  in  his  thesis  for  his  doctor’s  degree  the  view 


1 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  chapters 

i and  it. 

3 Supra,  p.  198. 

3 In  their  letter  to  Grindal,  by 
whom  Whitgift  had  been  recommend- 
ed as  successor  to  Dr  Hutton  in  the 
mastership,  the  fellows  of  Pembroke 
thus  write:  ‘vehementer  ergo  nobis 
nostrisquo  studiis  gratulamur,  Deo- 
que  praepotenti  imprimis  gratias 
agimus,  quod  non  ita  Ridleios  stir- 
pitus  e nobis  eradicoverit  ut  unicam 
tibram  Grindellum  (quern  honoris 


causa  nominamus)  una  etiam  tollat. 
Hinc  enim  Huttonus  nobis  ortus,  qui 
vires  nostras  non  mediocriter  auxit. 
Hinc  tandem  Whitgiftus , quern 
unum  in  optatis  et  habemus  et  vo- 
lumtis  maxime.’  Strype,  Ibid.,  Ap- 
pend no.  ii.  Cartwright,  when  the 
high  example  of  Ridley  was  on  one 
occasion  brought  forward  in  argu- 
ment against  him  as  a precedent  for 
compliance  with  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed in  the  liturgy,  said  that  he 
preferred  to  follow  bishop  Hooper. 
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which  identified  the  Pope  with  Antichrist1.  The  counte-  ,ctiap.  iii. 
nance  which  he  gave  to  the  opposite  party  was  indeed  so  far  Relented 
exaggerated  by  those  unfriendly  to  his  advancement,  that enem,es  *s  a 
on  the  eve  of  his  promotion  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  he  fomor- 
deemed  it  necessary  to  forward  to  Cecil,  by  whom  he  was 
much  esteemed,  a formal  disclaimer  of  his  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  intent  on  defying  the  royal  authority2.  It  is 
evident  however  that  with  the  year  1570  an  important 
change  had  already  taken  place  in  his  views  and  feelings. 

Calumny  indeed  has  attributed  to  him  motives  far  from  Motive*  hr 

^ which  he  is 

honourable.  Just  as  Cartwright  has  been  represented  by 
his  enemies  as  actuated  in  his  opposition  to  the  discipline  of  hSnStoTcnt 
the  Established  Church  by  chagrin  at  the  preference  shewn  wr£ht! 
by  royalty  for  his  opponent  in  a disputation,  so  Whitgift, 
according  to  equally  credible  testimony,  was  moved  to  per- 
secute the  Puritan  party,  by  jealousy  at  the  admiration 
called  forth  by  Cartwright’s  sermons  in  the  university  pulpit. 

Such  an  allegation  might  more  easily  be  allowed  to  pass  consider*, 
unchallenged,  if  we  were  willing  to  ignore  two  important  servo  to  dis- 

. ® ® ® 1 credit  these 

considerations, — first,  that  Cartwrights  conduct  was  strongly  assertion*, 
condemned  by  a large  number  of  those  who  undoubtedly  had 
the  interests  of  the  university  at  heart ; and  secondly  that 
Whitgift  s change  of  view’s  was  shared  by  many  of  the  most 
moderate  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Calvinistic  party. 

No  English  prelate  of  that  age  has  left  a higher  reputation  iiischanjieof 
for  candour  and  piety  than  Grindal,  w-hose  leniency  towards  by  Grind*!, 
the  nonconformists  was  regarded  by  Parker  with  disap-  otherkm.i.rs 
proval3,  and  wrho,  at  this  very  time,  was  troubled  by  the  vtabUc  Party- 
reappearance  of  Romanist  sympathies  in  his  northern  diocese. 

His  condemnation  of  Cartwright,  however,  was  prompt  and 
emphatic;  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  he  was  one  of  the 


1 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  i 15. 

* 4 As  touching  my  not-conformity 

...I  never  encouraged  any  to  with- 
stand the  Queen's  Majesties  laws  in 
that  behalf : but  1 both  have,  and  do 

by  al  means  I may,  seek  to  persuade 
men  to  conform  themselves.  For  it 
grieveth  me,  that  any  man  should 
cease  from  preaching,  for  the  use  of 


these  things,  being  of  themselves  in- 
different.’ Ibid.,  Append,  no.  iv. 

3 Parker  to  Cecil,  June,  lobG : Par- 
ker Corresp.,  p.  284.  Marsden  (Parly 
Puritans,  p.  122)  justly  observes 
4 while  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  re- 
viled Grindal  as  a Puritan,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cartwright  reviled  him  as 
a persecutor.’ 
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chap,  tit,  first  to  urge  upon  Cecil  the  necessity  for  vigorous  inter- 
ference. Few  of  the  Marian  exiles  had  given  more  incon- 
testable proof  of  their  genuine  attachment  to  the  Reformed 
faith  than  Sandys,  who  like  Grindal  was  somewhat  dis- 
trusted by  Parker  on  account  of  his  reluctance  to  enforce  the 
established  church  discipline1;  but  no  prelate  expressed  in 
more  emphatic  terms  his  sense  of  the  danger  with  which  the 
teaching  of  Cartwright  and  his  followers  was  fraught2 3.  The 
ultimate  secession  from  the  party  of  some  of  the  latter’s 
warmest  admirers,  such  as  Greenham  and  Downham8,  points 
equally  to  the  conclusion  that  his  conduct  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  deliberate  judgement  of  many  over  whom  his 
eloquence  and  brilliant  talents  had  at  one  time  acted  like  a 
spell. 

singular  in-  Viewed  again  in  relation  to  the  events  then  occurring  in 

opportune-  ° ° 

agitation 'set  political  world,  Cartwright’s  course  of  action  could  not 

Cartwright,  but  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  inopportune.  The 
rebellion  in  the  north  had  indeed  been  suppressed,  but  it 
was  well  known  that  disaffection  lurked  throughout  the 
\ country.  The  deadly  struggle  against  the  oppressor  which 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith  were  then  waging  amid 
the  dykes  and  beleaguered  cities  of  Holland,  was  in  itself  a 
forcible  appeal  to  ail  thoughtful  Englishmen.  None  could 
then  foresee  the  glorious  sequel, — or  the  foundation,  as  one 
of  its  happiest  results,  of  a new  seat  of  learning  destined 
to  enjoy  a proud  preeminence  among  the  schools  of  Protes- 
tantism4 * * *. But  all  knew  the  power  of  Spain.  There  were 


1 Parker  to  Cecil,  June,  1571:  Par- 

ker Corresp. , p.  382. 

3 * The  city  will  never  be  quiet, 
until  these  authors  of  sedition,  who 
are  now  esteemed  as  gods,  as  Field, 
Wilcox,  Cartwright,  and  others,  be 
far  removed  from  the  city*  [i.e. 
London].  Sandys  to  Lord  Burghley, 
Aug.  1573  : Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , 
Append,  no.  xvi. 

3 See  Strype,  Annals , i ii,  c.  1. 

4 As  a reward  of  their  heroic  and 

successful  resistance  to  the  Spanish 

fleet  commanded  by  Requesens,  the 

citizens  of  Leyden  were  permitted  to 

found  a university  (see  Motley,  Dutch 


Republic,  pt.  iv,  c.  2),  and  hence 
arose  the  most  famous  Protestant 
seat  of  learning  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  ‘In  quo,’  says  Graevius, 
4 plures  viri  summi,  qui  principatum 
ingenii  et  eruditionis  tenuerunt, 
floruere  quam  in  caeteris  omnibus 
Europae  academiis’  (quoted  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Dissert,  and  Dis- 
cuss., p.  375).  ‘Leyden,’  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  ‘has  been  sur- 
passed by  many  other  universities  in 
the  emoluments  and  in  the  number 
of  her  chairs,  but  has  been  equalled 
by  none  in  the  average  eminence  of 
her  professors,’  Ibid.,  p.  364. 
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none  so  dull  of  apprehension  as  not  to  understand  that  not  chap,  hi. 
only  the  cause  of  a purer  faith  but  that  of  English  freedom  Tho  struggle 

. i-i  , • n i intheNethor- 

was,  in  a manner,  at  stake  m the  war  then  raging  so  fiercely  wu- 

across  the  German  ocean ; none  could  feel  secure  that  the  In~ 

champion  of  the  Papacy  might  not,  before  long,  be  directing 
his  triumphant  fleets  and  armies  against  the  British  shores1 *. 

At  such  a time,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  authority  at  home 
by  a captious  and  vexatious  repudiation  of  a discipline  which 
involved  no  great  principle  and  of  an  authority  which,  while 
much  needed,  was  temperately  enforced,  must  have  seemed  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Christian  duty 
could  be  lost  sight  of  in  theological  bigotry,  and  patriotism 
in  party.  In  connexion  with  communities  like  their  own,  Warning 
again,  the  past  and  the  present  alike  supplied  significant  t,^ee*|?eri- 
waming.  Konigsberg,  with  its  diminished  numbers  and  f0^hu.nI’ 
waning  prestige,  still  told  of  the  effects  of  the  grim  con- 
troversial  contest  of  some  twenty  years  before,  when  the  otc‘ 
appointment  of  Osiander  to  a chair  of  theology  was  followed 
by  the  expulsion  or  resignation  of  a whole  staff  of  professors, 
including  one  of  the  ablest  Latinists  in  Europe*.  George 
Withers,  who  had  repaired  in  1568  to  Heidelberg  to  seek 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity3, — an  honour  which  Cart- 
wright’s experience  suggests  he  might  perhaps  have  solicited 
in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  own  university, — could  scarcely 
have  left  his  Cambridge  friends  uninformed  of  the  tumult 
that  had  followed  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Genevan 
discipline  into  that  rising  school  of  learning ; — how  the 


1 See  in  illustration  of  this  view 
the  letter  of  Aldersey,  a merchant, 
to  Cecil,  in  1570.  Strype,  Annals , 
u.  8.  4 Quid  in  Brabantia  et  Flan- 

dria  geratur,  scio  vos  non  ignorare. 
Spero  illis  caeleste  auxilium  non  de- 
futurum,  postquam  magna  ex  parte 
humanis  pracsidiis  destituti  vide* 
antur.’  Grindal  to  Bullinger,  8 Feb. 
1567 ; Epist.  Tigurinae  (1),  p.  109. 

3 George  Sabinus.  See  Max  Top- 
fen’s  Die  Grundung  d.  Universitrit 
tu  Konigsberg  und  das  Leben  Hires 
trstes  Rectors  Georg  Sabinus , pp. 

175-230.  The  smallness  of  the  num- 


bers of  the  students  in  1557  and  1558 
was  commented  on  in  the  statutes 
and  acts  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 

3 Cooper  by  a rare  oversight  has 
omitted  to  include  George  Withers 
in  his  Athenae ; it  is  all  the  more 
interesting  to  trace  the  zealous  Puri- 
tan in  the  pages  of  the  annalist  of  a 
foreign  university.  Among  Withers’ 
theses  which  he  maintained  at  Hei- 
delberg was  one  4 fiber  die  Nothwen- 
digkeit  der  Kirclicnzucht.’  Ilautz, 
Gesch.  d.  Universitrit  Heidelberg , ii 
79. 
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c:n ap.  hi.  illustrious  Erastus  had  fallen  under  the  ecclesiastical  bann  ; 
how  Sylvanus  had  been  beheaded  in  the  market  place ; 
how  their  followers  had  been  driven  from  the  university1 * 3. 
Paris,  Marburg,  Jena,  and  Frankfort,  could  each  in  like 
manner  enforce  the  same  moral  though  with  less  startling 
emphasis*. 

The  incrco#-  Another  and  a brighter  feature  pointed  at  the  same  time 
dents ilLho  *°  ^he  necessity  for  a stricter  observance  of  discipline,  and 
necMrity*ft>r  this  was  the  increasing  number  of  the  residents,  which  had 
piLno°r  dUcl’  been  steadily  rising  ever  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  of  her  visit  to  Cambridge,  it  was,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  12G7;  five  years  later,  a certificate  forwarded 
to  Parker  shews  it  to  have  been  1G30;  before  the  close  of  the 
century  it  was  nearly  2000s.  The  number  of  those  proceed- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.A.  increased  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion: in  15G0  it  was  GO;  in  1570  it  was  114;  in  1583  it  was 
277*. 


In  short,  whether  we  consider  the  whole  circumstances 
under  which  Cartwright  and  his  followers  sought  to  upset 
Cuiveraity10  the  existing  discipline, — circumstances  which  might  well 
have  given  pause  even  to  those  who  conscientiously  de- 
murred to  some  points  of  its  requirements, — or  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  resolved  once  more  to 
evoke  the  spirit  of  discord  in  the  university,  as  relating  to 
matters  which  Whitgift  justly  characterised  as  ‘of  themselves 
indifferent/  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  the  Puritan  party  at  this 
juncture  of  an  intolerance  which  bordered  on  the  extreme  of 
bigotry  and  of  an  inconsiderateness  which  reflected  alike  on 
their  loyalty  and  their  discernment, 
nr  william  The  first  to  draw  up  a formal  complaint  of  Cartwriirht’s 

Chudcrton  of  # 1 _ 1 o 

oueena’ coi-  proceedings,  was  Dr  William  Chaderton,  president  of  Queens’ 
College.  He  was  a man  of  sense  and  learning,  and  deserv- 


Difficult  to 
justify  the 
conduct  of 
the  Puritan 


1 Hautz,  Gesch.  d.  Univ.  Heidel- 
berg, ii  78-85. 

* Supra , pp.  103-6. 

3 Supra , p.  192;  Cooper,  Anna Is, 
ii  269,  568. 

* Baker  MSS.  xxiv  105-193.  The 
number  277  was  the  highest  readied 


in  the  century ; at  Oxford,  in  the 
same  year,  the  number  proceeding 
B.A.  was  only  157,  and  the  average 
number  throughout  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  safely 
stated  as  fully  a third  less  than  at 
Cambridge. 
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edly  popular  among  the  students  on  account  of  his  kindly  chap,  hi. 
disposition  and  genial  bearing.  As  Regius  professor  of 
divinity  and  Cartwright’s  predecessor  in  the  lady  Margaret 
chair,  he  might  fairly  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  this 
painful  initiative.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1570,  we  ac- nis  letter  to 

r . . , .....  Cecil  respect- 

cordingly  find  him  writing  to  Cecil  and  describing  in  indig- 
nant  terms  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  university.  ‘ True  it  S JuSwra 
is,’  he  writes,  ‘ suche  seditions,  contention,  and  disquietude, 
suche  errors  and  schismes  openlie  taught  and  preached, 
boldlie  and  without  warant,  are  latelie  growne  amongst  us, 
that  the  good  estate,  quietnes,  and  governance  of  Cambridge, 
and  not  of  Cambridge  alone  but  of  the  whole  church  and 
realme,  are  for  great  hasarde  unles  severlie  by  authoritie 
they  be  punished.’  Cartwright,  whom  he  describes  as  one 
who  ‘alwaies  stubbumlie  refused  the  cappe  and  such  like 
ornaments,’  ‘ dothe  now,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  4 for  his  daylie 
lectors  teache  suche  doctrine  as  is  pernitious  and  not  tolle- 
rable  for  a Christian  commonwealth.’  Some’s  sermon  and 
another  by  one  Edmund  Chapman  of  Trinity  college  are 
next  referred  to,  as  specimens  of  the  licentious  tone  and 
dangerous  doctrine  then  prevailing  at  Cambridge;  the  main 
purpose  of  the  party  being  described  as  ‘to  overthrow  all 
ecclesiastical  and  civill  governance  that  now  is,  and  to  or- 
deyne  and  institute  a newe  founde  pollicie1.’ 

In  the  course  of  a fortnight,  Cecil  received  another  mis-  Letter  of 
sive  on  the  subject.  This  was  from  Grindal,  now  archbishop  Cedi,  on  the 

° # A same  subject: 

of  York,  to  which  see,  it  is  to  be  noted,  he  had  been  trans-  25Jj^?l67a 
ferred  as  hkrdly  stern  and  resolute  enough  for  the  diocese  of 
London,  where  Puritanism  was  then  exceptionally  demonstra- 
tive. From  such  an  observer, — one  remote,  moreover,  from 
the  scene  of  strife, — we  might  fairly  look  for  a dispassionate 
estimate  of  the  action  of  the  Cambridge  Puritans.  His  repre- 
sentations are  couched,  however,  in  language  no  less  severe 
than  that  of  Chaderton.  He  describes  Cartwright  as  in- 
veighing in  his  lectures  ‘against  the  externe  qualitie  and 
distinction  of  states  in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  this 

1 State  Papers  ( Dorn .)  Eliz.  lxxi,  no.  II. 
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Further  cor- 
respondence 
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and  the  uni- 
versity au- 
thorities. 


realme.’  ‘ The  youth  of  the  universitie,’  he  goes  on  to  say, 

‘ which  is  at  this  tyme  verie  towarde  in  learning  doth  fre- 
quente  his  lecture  in  a greate  number  and  therfore  in 
daunger  to  be  poysoned  by  hym  with  love  of  contention  and 
lykynge  of  novelties  and  to  become  hereafter  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  also  hurtful  to  the  Church.’  ‘ The  vice- 
chauncellor  and  heades/  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ procede  not  so 
rowndlye  in  this  case  as  were  requisite,  in  my  judgement. 
For  reforming  whereof  (if  it  please  you  to  know  myne 
opinion)  I wishe  youe  wrote  your  letters  to  the  vicechauu- 
cellor  with  expedition  willinge  him  to  commande  the  said 
Cartwright  and  all  his  adherentes  to  silence  both  in  schooles 
and  pulpette.  And  afterwards  upon  examininge  and  hear- 
inge  of  the  matters  past  before  him  and  some  of  the  heades, 
or  all,  eyther  to  reduce  the  offenders  to  conformitie  or  else  to 
procede  to  their  punishment  by  expulsion  oute  of  their 
colleges,  or  oute  of  the  universitie,  as  the  case  shall  require. 
And  also  that  the  vicechauncellor  doo  not  suffer  the  said 
Cartwright  to  procede  doctor  of  divinitie  at  this  Commence- 
ment (which  he  nowe  sueth  for),  for  besides  his  singularities 
aboue  rehearsed  the  saide  Cartwright  is  not  conformable  in 
apparell,  contemninge  also  manie  other  laudable  orders  of 
the  universitie1. 

Cecil’s  action  was  prompt ; and  he  forthwith  addressed 
to  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  a letter  of  general  advice, 
to  which  they  replied  informing  him  of  their  design  of 
entering  upon  a careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  and, 
in  the  event  of  any  doubt  arising  of  their  power  to  carry  out 
whatever  measures  they  might  deem  needful,  of  applying  to 
him  for  the  requisite  assistance.  To  this  letter  Cecil  sent  in 
reply  an  emphatic  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  aid,  and  thus 
stimulated  and  encouraged  the  authorities  proceeded  to  con- 
vene a congregation,  and  the  chancellor’s  letter  was  read  in 
the  regent  house  on  the  29th  of  June2. 

At  this  point,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  important  crisis  in 

1 Ibid,  lxxi,  no.  23.  Strype,  Life  3 Strype,  Annals,  Vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  c. 

of  Grindal , bk.  ii,  c.  1.  57. 
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the  whole  history  of  the  university,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
advert  to  a feature  in  the  legislative  organisation  of  the 
academic  body  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  give 
only  a passing  recognition1 * 3.  The  caput,  a body  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  the  university,  had,  up  to  this 
period,  been  possessed  of  comparatively  limited  powers,  while 
its  composition  was  liable  to  perpetual  modification*.  It 
consisted  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  five  other  members,  one 
of  whom,  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was 
always  the  * senior  doctor  religiosus,’ — his  place,  after  that 
time,  being  supplied  by  the  public  orator.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  generally  heads  of  houses,  and  were  nominated  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  proctors, — the 
regents  and  non-regents  possessing  however  the  power  of 
rejecting  those  thus  nominated.  The  power  vested  in  each 
member  of  the  caput  w'as  considerable,  for  he  was  able  by 
his  single  veto  to  prevent  any  grace  being  submitted  to  the 
senate ; as  however  the  caput  was  formally  appointed  afresh 
at  the  commencement  of  each  congregation *,  any  member  who 
was  bold  enough  to  thwart  in  any  marked  manner  the  wishes 
of  a majority  of  the  regents  was  certain  to  be  made  sensible 
of  their  displeasure  by  the  rejection  of  his  name  when  it  was 
again  submitted  to  them  at  the  next  congregation.  The 
caput  accordingly  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  originally  simply 
a Council  designed  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor  in  the  some- 
what invidious  task  of  passing  or  rejecting  the  graces  pro- 
posed to  be  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  incapable  by  its 
constitution  of  offering  any  permanent  obstruction  to  the 
wishes  of  that  body4. 

When  the  congregation  assembled  on  the  29th  of  June, 


CHAP.  III. 

Ancient  con- 
stitution and 
powers  of  tbo 
caput 


IV 


Tlio  canut 
originally 
elected  afresh 
at  every  con- 
gregation. 


1 See  Vol.  i 143;  and  supra,  p.  157. 

* The  innovation  made  by  Cardinal 
Pole’s  statutes  (supra,  p.  137)  had 
been,  as  already  observed,  practically 
inoperative. 

3 ‘The  accustomed  choice  of  the 
head  was  in  the  election  of  the  bodie 
every  congregation,  saving  in  two  or 
three  sett  assemblies,  for  that  sum 

men  peradventure  of  preposterous 


affection  might  staie  such  graces  as 
the  wholl  univorsitie  knew  worthie  of 
prefermente,’  &c.  Objections  to  the 
Eliz.  Statutes,  Cooper,  Annals,  u 
289. 

■*  Peacock,  Observations,  p.  22:  com- 
pare with  his  account  the  Objections 
raised  to  the  new  statutes:  Cooper, 
Annals,  n 289;  Lamb,  Documents, 
p.  366. 
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ciiap.  iiL  as  above  stated,  it  had  already  transpired  that  it  was  the 
iuSoridra  to  design  the  authorities  to  refuse  Cartwright  his  degree  of 
wrijht adSis-  doctor  of  divinity,  for  which  his  supplicat  was  on  that  day  to 
degree  of 0 be  presented  to  the  senate.  The  public  stigma  that  would 
Tactic*  of  hi«  thus  he  inflicted  on  him,  by  the  withholding  of  the  crowning 
supporters.  honour  0f  an  academic  career,  was  an  indignity  which  his 
friends  were  determined  to  avert,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  reject  the  names  of  the  heads  of  houses  as  they 
were  successively  brought  before  them  for  the  caput  Nearly 
all  of  the  body  were  now  objects  of  their  dislike  and  suspi- 
cion ; for  Whitgift  ruled  where  Beaumont  had  once  been 
master,  and  Nicholas  Shepherd,  who  had  been  brought  in  at 
St  John’s,  in  succession  to  Longworth,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  opponent  to  the  Puritan  party,  was  not 
yet  recognised  in  his  true  colours1.  When,  accordingly,  the 
names  of  Perne,  Hawford,  Ithell,  Harvey,  and  others,  were 
successively  proposed  as  members  of  the  caput,  they  were 
non-placeted,  and  those  of  others  were  ultimately  brought 
forward  and  received  the  necessary  number  of  votes  in  their 
favour.  Chaderton,  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  had  intimated  his 
misgivings  with  respect  to  the  vice-chancellor’s  ability  or 
willingness  to  cope  with  the  malcontents*.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  Dr  John  Mey,  emboldened  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  could  rely  on  his  superior’s  support,  acted  with 
courage  and  resolution.  He  assumed  the  whole  responsi- 
The  rice*  bility  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  his  office 
vetoe*  Cart-  refused  to  admit  Cartwright  to  his  degree.  His  conduct 
roi&sion to  his  exposed  him  to  a burst  of  resentful  feeling  for  which  he  was 

degree.  1 ° 

evidently  not  prepared.  As  a last  resource,  he  appealed  to 
the  chancellor,  who  at  the  same  time  received  a notable 
letter  from  Cartwright. 

1 Baker-Major,  pp.  164-6,  590; 

Cooper,  Athenac , ii  15.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Luke  Clayson,  writing  to 
Rudolph  Gualter  in  1573,  styles 
Shepherd  ‘ subulcus  noster ; ’ I do 
not  know  whether  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  Johnians  had 
already  acquired  their  time-honoured 
sobriquet.  See  Epist.  Tigur.  (2),  p. 

129. 


* ‘ — who  although  he  be  minded 
to  call  them  to  accompt,  yet  I think  . 
he  ether  will  not  or  cannot  minister 
sufficient  pimyshement  to  suppresse 
their  errors;  Satan  will  have  the 
upper  hande,  and  we  shal  be  all  in  a 
hurlyeburlie  and  shameful  broyle.’ 
State  Papers  (Dorn.)  Eliz.  lxxi,  no. 

11. 
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This  letter,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  were  it  the  only  chap,  itt. 
surviving  production  of  the  authors  pen  would  certainly  c«rtwHKht'» 
leave  upon  our  minds  a highly  favourable  impression  of  his  cecti:8Juiyt 
scholarship  and  diguity  and  moderation  of  sentiment.  He 
represents  himself  as  the  victim  of  cruel  calumny,  and  the 
thought  that  he  has  thereby  been  brought  into  antagonism 
to  him  whom  he  addresses  has  been  to  him,  he  says,  pecu- 
liarly painful, — id  me  demum  pungit  acriter.  Nothing,  he 
avers,  can  be  more  foreign  to  his  purpose  than  to  stir  up 
sedition  and  contention.  In  his  lectures,  he  had  discoursed 
on  nothing  which  did  not  arise  naturally  from  the  text ; and 
even  when  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself  of  saying 
something  respecting  the  vestments  he  had  purposely  passed 
it  by.  He  had,  it  was  true,  asserted  that  the  English  Church 
had  deviated  from  the  ancient  and  apostolic  type,  but  he  had 
done  so  in  quiet  and  temperate  language  in  which  only 
ignorance  or  malignity  could  find  occasion  for  offence.  He 
offers  as  evidence  in  his  behalf  the  testimony  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  in  the  university, — in  fact,  that  of  nearly  the 
whole  university  itself1.  The  calm  self-possession  that 
characterises  this  letter,  supported  as  it  was  by  renewed 
representations  in  Cartwright’s  favour  from  his  friends2, 
appears  to  have  produced  a considerable  effect  on  Cecil ; and 
when,  after  a somewhat  protracted  silence,  he  at  length  com- 
municated with  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads,  he  shewed 
something  more  than  his  usual  wariness.  He  dexterously  cedi’*  letter: 
evaded  the  responsibility  which  it  was  sought  to  thrust  upon 
him,  by  modestly  disclaiming  his  ability  to  decide  the  merits 
of  the  question,  and  asking  in  turn  for  their  * advices  and 
opinions.’  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  withhold  such  an 
expression  of  his  views  as  would  serve  to  indicate  his  real 
sentiments  and  afford  them  guidance  in  their  reply.  ‘ The 


1 State  Papers  (Dom.)  Eliz.,  lixi, 
no.  40. 

8 Strype  says  he  bad  seen  two 
letters  ‘ subscribed  with  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  names.  Among  which 
were  Thomas  Aldrich,  Sherwood, 
proctor,  Rob  Soom,  John  Knewstuba, 
Edmund  Chapman,  Bartholomew 


Doddington,  Richard  Greenham, 
Richard  Howland,  Alan  Par,  John 
Stil,  [Edmund]  Rockrey.  Some  of 
these,  upon  more  mature  years,  quite 
altered  their  opinions ; and  two  of 
them  were  afterwards  bishops.’  An- 
nals, Vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  c.  57. 
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offence/  he  observed,  likely  to  result  from  Cartwright’s  con- 
duct, ‘ in  the  government  of  this  our  Church  of  England,  by 
moving  such  alterations,  cannot  be  small ; except  it  be  well 
considered  beforehand,  upon  what  necessary  grounds  such 
change  should  be  motioned.’  So  far  indeed  as  Cartwright’s 
personal  representations  might  he  relied  upon , his  course  of 
action  seemed  ‘ not  much  to  be  reprehended ; being,  as  it 
seemeth,  not  of  an  arrogancy  or  intention  to  move  troubles  ; 
but,  as  a reader  of  the  Scripture,  to  give  notes,  by  way  of 
comparison  between  the  order  of  the  ministry  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  present  times  now  in  the  Church 
of  England.’  Looking  however  to  the  tendency  of  such 
criticism,  as  calculated  ‘ to  breed  offence  in  the  Church/  he 
had  decided  to  request  Cartwright  not  to  touch  on  these 
questions  until  further  enquiry  had  been  instituted,  and  to 
this  Cartwright  had  acceded.  In  the  meantime,  the  cautious 
chancellor  suspended  his  linal  arbitrament  until  he  should 
have  received  from  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  requisite 
assistance  in  ‘ the  further  determination  of  these  new  ques- 
tions1.* 

Taken  as  a whole  Cecil’s  letter  seems  to  have  been  rightly 
construed  by  his  correspondents  into  an  encouragement  to 
continue  in  a repressive  course  of  action,  while  Cartwright’s 
supporters  appear  to  have  become  conscious  that  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  regent-house  had  not  tended  to  the  strength- 
ening of  his  cause.  Two  days  later,  a grace  had  been  carried 
sequestering  the  salary  paid  to  the  lady  Margaret  professor 
and  appropriating  it  to  the  general  uses  of  the  university*. 


1 Strype,  u.  s.  Those  who  may  care 
to  compare  the  account  here  given  of 
this  episode  with  that  by  Mr  Froude 
(Hist,  of  England,  ix  345-7)  will  soon 
be  able  to  decide  for  themselves 
which  is  the  more  accurate.  Of  the 
correctness  of  Mr  Fronde’s  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  position  some 
notion  may  be  formed  when  we  note 
his  assertion  that  ‘ the  opinion  of 
Cecil  weighed  nothing  with  the  men 
who  governed  Cambridge ; ’ of  his 
care  in  matters  of  detail  a sufficient 
illustration  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  ho  places  the  rejection  of  the 


surplice  by  the  members  of  Trinity 
College  in  1565  (supra,  p.  199)  as  one 
of  tbe  events  which  followed  upon 
Cartwright’s  deprivation  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, 11  Dec.  1570! 

2 ‘ Cum  academia  concesserit  prae- 
lectori  lectionis  theologicae  dominae 
Margaretae,  vii.  xiiix.  ivd.  et  ei  oneri 
ferendo  per  quotidianas  impensas 
non  sufficiat,  et  omnia  sacellani  uni- 
versitatis  muncra  ut  papistica  per 
leges  abrogentur,  plaeeat  vobia,  ut 
annuus  reditus  illi  solvi  consuetus 
ad  academiae  usus  convertatur.’ 
Documents,  i 453. 
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On  the  receipt  of  Cecil’s  letter,  the  Heads  proceeded  a step 
further  and  suspended  Cartwright  from  lecturing.  In  the 
meantime,  the  lesson  taught  by  their  humiliating  defeat  on 
the  29th  had  not  been  lost  upon  them.  Already,  six  years 
before,  when  seeking  to  check  the  excitement  and  contention 
that  had  now  for  some  time  characterised  the  elections  to  the 
vice-chancellorship,  they  had  taken  occasion,  in  a letter  to  Cecil, 
to  animadvert  upon  the  ‘ untamed  affections  ’ of  the  younger 
regents,  4 who  now/  they  observe,  ‘ come  to  that  place  with 
fewer  yeares  than  in  times  past  they  did1.’  Among  the 
senior  members  of  the  university  there  seems  indeed  to  have 
prevailed  an  apprehension, — shared  in,  it  is  to  be  noted,  by 
Beaumont,  Leonard  Pilkington,  and  Longworth,  as  well  as 
by  Perne,  Whitgift,  and  Roger  Kelke, — that  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  university  lay  in  some  danger  of  being 
overthrown2,  to  he  supplanted  by  a pure  democracy,  liable  to 
the  same  periodic  conflicts  and  marked  by  the  same  lawless 
insubordination  that  prevailed  in  the  academic  communities 
modelled  on  the  precedent  of  Bologna8.  An  important  crisis 
was  now  evidently  approaching.  The  year  of  Dr  John  Mey’s 
vice-chancellorship  would  expire  in  the  course  of  less  than 
six  months,  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
his  re-election,  or  the  election  of  one  of  like  views,  would  he 
permitted  by  that  same  body  of  voters  whose  wishes  he  had 
so  recently  dared  openly  to  thwart4.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  only  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  seize 


1 Cooper,  AnnaU , ii  179.  Compare 
the  reply  of  the  Heads  to  the  objec- 
tions brought  in  1572  against  the 
Elizabethan  Statutes, — * At  the  tyme 
of  the  makinge  of  the  old  statute, 
tbeie  were  allmost  all  regents  that 
were  of  all  degrees  in  the  universitie, 
and  that  auticyent  men  for  the  moste 
parte : but  nowe  theie  be  not  only 
younger  in  age,  but  more  youthful 
and  intractable  at  this  daie,  then 
theie  were  wounte  to  be  in  tymes 
paste.’  Cooper,  Annals , ii  282. 

a Cooper,  Annals , ii  179 ; Strvpe, 
Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  i,  c.  2. 
a See  Vol.  i 73-76. 

* The  election  of  the  vice-chancellor 


down  to  this  time,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, was  in  the  hands  of  the 
regents.  See  Vol.  i 140 ; Documents, 
t 309,  311  ; Peacock,  Obseirations , 
p.  19.  Hence  the  argument  in  the 
petition  of  the  Heads,  above  referred 
to : * seinge  then  the  most  auncieut 
sorte  were  thought  metest  to  order 
the  election  of  under  officers,  howe 
cane  the  youngest  men  be  thought 
mete  to  have  the  whole  election  of 
the  highest  officer  of  all  under  your 
honour  ?’  Letter  of  the  Heads  and 
Margaret  professor  (at  that  time 
Whitgift)  to  Cecil,  17  Jan.  1564. 
Cooper,  Annals,  ii  179.  See  also 
infra,  p.  223. 
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Prominent 
part  assumed 
hv  Whitgift 
at  tills  junc- 
ture. 


His  interview 
with  CedL 


In  corn  unc* 
tion  with 
some  of  the 
other  Heads 
he  prepares  a 
new  body  of 
btstutesl 


The  draught 
having  been 
npproved  by 
Cecil  and 
Parker  re- 
ceives the 
royal  sanc- 
tion 25  Sept 
1570. 


the  opportunity  of  inflicting  signal  discomfiture  on  those  by 
whom  their  collective  voice  had  been  set  at  naught  and  by 
whom  their  leader  had  been  humiliated. 

Such  was  the  juncture  at  which  Whitgift  came  forward 
to  assume  that  part  in  which  his  courageous  and  determined, 
not  to  say  unyielding,  temper  ultimately  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  the  Puritan  party  and  has  since  exposed  him 
to  no  little  misrepresentation.  Shortly  before  this  time,  he 
appears  to  have  had  a personal  interview  with  Cecil,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  statutes  of 
the  university  required  to  be  brought  by  sundry  modifica- 
tions more  directly  to  bear  upon  the  existing  needs  of  the 
academic  community,  Cecil  advised  him,  accordingly,  to 
confer  with  some  of  the  other  Heads  on  the  subject,  and  wre 
have  it  on  Whitgift’s  own  statement  that  John  Mey,  Perne, 
Hawford,  Harvey,  and  Ithell,  were  those  whom  he  chiefly 
consulted1.  As  the  result  of  their  joint  labours,  new  or 
amended  statutes  were  compiled;  and  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1570,  we  find  Whitgift  writing  to  Cecil,  and  informing  him 
of  the  fact,  and  suggesting  that  if  his  leisure  does  not  admit 
of  a personal  examination  of  the  draught  (then  nearly  com- 
pleted) he  will  perhaps  submit  them  to  Parker,  ‘or  some 
other  whom  you  think  best  to  take  that  pains,’  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a competent  opinion  of  their  merits. 
4 We  trust/  adds  the  writer,  4 they  will  be  thought  very 
necessary  and  profitable  for  the  state  of  the  university,  and 
good  government  of  the  same*.’ 

The  draught  was  subsequently  sent  up  to  Cecil,  who 
submitted  it  to  Parker;  and  on  the  expression  of  their 
joint  approval,  the  new  statutes, — enacted  ‘ on  account  of  the 
again  increasing  audacity  and  excessive  licence  of  men8/ — 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  passed  the  great  seal  at  the 
queen's  manor  of  Reading,  on  the  25th  of  September. 

Reserving  for  the  present  our  consideration  of  the  general 


1 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  i, 
c.  4. 

3 Ibid.  bk.  i.  Append,  no.  viii. 
a ‘Rursus  crescente  hominum  au- 


daeia  nimiaqne  licentia  aliqnaa  novas 
prioribus  esse  adjiciendas  duximus.’ 
Documents,  i 454. 
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character  and  scope  of  the  new  code,  we  may  first  note  the  chap,  itt. 
two  innovations  whereby  its  authors  struck  an  effectual  Two  tnnova- 

J tions  in  the 

blow  at  tactics  like  those  pursued  by  the  regents  on  the 
occasion  of  the  contest  respecting  Cartwright’s  degree.  These 
were  those  which  related  to  the  election  of  the  vice-chan-  £ 
eellor  and  the  powers  of  the  caput.  By  the  former1,  it  wras  vice-chancel- 

* * . " t lor  and  of  the 

reserved  to  the  heads  of  houses  exclusively , annually  to  nomi-  caput 
nate  two  candidates  for  the  vice-chancellorship,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  subsequently  chosen  by  the  regents.  By  the  latter, 
the  caput , composed  of  the  chancellor,  a doctor  of  each  of  the 
three  faculties,  a non-regent  and  a regent  master  of  arts,  was 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each  academical  year, 
to  hold  office  until  the  years  termination.  In  the  election  of 
this  body,  separate  lists  of  five  persons  each  (the  chancellor2 
being,  ex  officio,  a sixth)  were  formed  by  the  chancellor  and 
each  of  the  two  proctors,  the  ultimate  selection  being  left  to 
the  heads  of  houses , the  doctors  of  all  faculties  and  the  two 
scrutators3.  * The  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  this 


1 ‘Tertio  Novembris,  hora  vide- 
licet octava  ante  meridiem,  munus 
procanceUariatus  quotannis  de  jure 
vacabit.  Ac  bora  nona  proxime  se- 
quent in  domo  regentium  convenient 
omnes  collegiorum  prepositi  ac  statim 
senior  gradu  primum,  deinde  singuli 
online  suo,  unum  aliqnem  ad  id 
ofticium  nominabunt,  e quorum  nu- 
mero  dicti  praepositi  duos  punctia 
suis  notabunt,  quorum  alter  et  non 
alius  eligatur  in  procancellarium.’ 
Documents , i 470-1 ; Lamb,  Docu- 
ments, pp.  xli  and  331 ; Heywood, 

Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  19. 

3 Whatever  powers  are  assigned  to 
the  chancellor  in  such  statutes  may 
be  considered  virtually  to  apply  to 
the  vice-chancellor,  his  deputy  in  his 
absence.  See  Peacock,  Observations, 
p.  40,  note  3. 

3 To  each  of  these  sex  viri  was 
given  an  absolute  veto,  and  no  grace, 
whether  for  degrees  or  any  other 
object  whatever,  could  be  submitted 
to  the  houses  of  regents  and  non- 
regents, which  had  not  received  the 
previous  sanction  of  every  member  of 
the  caput.  See  Ibid.  p.  47.  The 
preamble  of  the  forty-first  statute, — 


‘Ne  caput  negligere  videamnr,’ — 
seems  almost  ironical  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  provisions  which 
follow: — ‘Hora  pritna  duod<3cimi 
Octobria  post  meridiem  conveuiant 
in  domo  regentium  cancellarius,  col- 
legiorum  praefecti,  doctores,  procura- 
tores  et  scrutatores  ad  eligendos  illos 
qui  propter  cognitionem,  gravitatem 
atque  in  rebus  gerendis  prudentiam 
et  fidem  caput  senatus  merito  appel- 
lari  solent.  Eo  igitur  tempore  can- 
cellarius unum  theologum  doctor- 
em,  unum  jurisconsultum,  medicum 
unum,  unum  non-regentem  et  alte- 
rum  regentem  nominatim  scribet. 
Uterque  quoque  procuratorura  ex 
singulis  illis  ordinibus  similiter  unum 
alium  nominabit.  Et  ex  his  quin- 
decim  praefecti  collegiorum,  doctores, 
et  scrutatores,  quinque  (id  est  ex 
singulis  ordinibus  et  facultatibus 
unum)  punctis  suis  notabunt : et  cos 
in  quos  plures  numero  praesentium 
consentiant  (licet  majorem  partem 
non  faciunt  vel  aequant  si  ratio 
habeatur  totins  numeri)  senior  pro- 
curator in  proximae  congregationis 
initio  regentibus  et  non-regentibus 
significabit  eosdemque  cum  cancel- 
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Dean  Pea- 
cock’s obser- 
vations on 
these  pro- 
visions. 


The  evidence 
however 
clearly 
proves  that 
they  were  not 
the' result  of 
the  Puritan 
agitation  ex- 
clusively. 


body/  observes  dean  Peacock,  ‘by  their  continuance  during 
an  entire  year,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
senate  from  all  share  in  its  nomination,  were  innovations 
upon  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  university  of  the  roost 
important  and  fundamental  character.’  With  equal  justice, 
he  describes  the  heads  of  houses  as  formed  into  ‘ a distinct 
and  separate  estate  in  the  government  of  the  university/  for 
not  only  was  the  choice  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  now  all-powerful  caput  practically  in  their 
hands,  but  they  became  ‘the  councillors  and  assessors  of  the 
chancellor  in  matters  affecting  the  conduct  and  discipline  of 
the  scholars ; they  fixed  the  times  and  the  subjects  of  the 
ordinary  and  other  lectures ; they  were  discharged  from  the 
performance  of  all  exercises  in  the  public  schools  and  else- 
where ; and  an  absolute  veto  was  given  to  them  in  their  own 
colleges,  in  all  elections  of  fellows,  scholars,  officers,  and 
servants,  and  in  the  granting  of  leases  and  all  public  acts 
whatever1/ 

While  however  by  this  ‘ two-handed  engine  ’ a decisive 
check  was  imposed  on  the  somewhat  unscrupulous  tactics  of 
the  Puritan  section  in  the  university,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  look  upon  these  measures  as  a device  arising  solely  out  of 
the  emergency  of  1570,  or  as  an  expedient  dictated  by  no 
other  feeling  than  alarm  at  the  influence  of  Cartwright  and 
his  party.  Not  only,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  Puritan 


lario  caput  totiu s senatus  futuri  anni 

aperte  et  publice  pronunciabit 

Horum  autem  authoritas  est  in  omni 
senatu  et  congregatione  de  omnibus 
petitionibus  prius  decemere  quam  ad 
reliquum  senatum  deferautur,  ita  ut 
illae  gratiae  solae  appro  ben  tur  et 
regentibus  ac  non -regen tibus  pro- 
ponantur  in  quas  eorum  singuli  con- 
senserint  et  non  alii.’  Documents , i 
478-9;  Lamb,  Documents , pp.  337-8; 
Heywood,  p.  25.  It  was  tbe  remaik- 
able  extension  thus  given  to  the 
powers  of  the  caput  that  induced 
\Valsh  to  call  in  question  its  very 
existence  prior  to  ‘ the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  contury.’  See  his  Historical 
Account  of  the  University  of  Cam- 


bridge, pp.  29-31.  Lamb  ( Documents , 
p.  xlii)  maintains  that  by  tbe  forty- 
first  statute  the  appointment  of  the 
caput  was  virtually  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  vice-chancellor.  4 It  is 
an  understood  thing'  he  says,  ‘with 
the  Heads  invariably  to  prick  the 
five  names  put  down  by  the  vice- 
chancellor;  aud  no  instance,  I be- 
lieve, exists  of  any  individual  being 
on  the  caput  who  was  not  nominated 
by  the  vice-chancellor.’  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  private  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  simple 
merits  of  statutory  law. 

1 Peacock,  Obseri'ations , pp.  46-47. 
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and  Anglican  beads  of  bouses  concurred  in  recommending  chap,  m. 
that  they  should  be  empowered  as  a body  to  nominate  the 
candidates  for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  but  we  find  that, 
when  doing  so,  they  expressly  refer  to  the  fact  (which  has 
already  come  under  our  notice)  that  a similar  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  Ordinationes  given  by  Reginald  Pole1, — Thcrhad 
a code  in  which  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  j£J0WBd  ju 
the  petitioners  had  themselves  had  any  share.  In  like  jj£CnbyUUf* 
manner,  as  we  have  also  seen,  these  latter  statutes  had  poS*8*1 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  caput  throughout  the 
academic  year,  and  for  the  right  of  each  member  to  negative 
by  his  single  vote  any  measure  brought  forward8. 

Inspirited  by  these  material  accessions  to  their  adminis-  The  Heads 
trative  powers,  the  master  of  Trinity  and  the  other  Heads 
followed  up  their  advantage  with  vigour.  Whitgift,  in  the  wrlg,‘t* 
letter  to  Cecil  above  cited,  in  which  we  find  him  referring  to 
the  preparation  of  the  new  statutes,  had  already  taken 
occasion  to  bring  under  Cecil’s  notice  certain  heterodox 
doctrines  which  Cartwright,  he  Btated,  ‘himself  hath  uttered 
to  me  in  private  conference,  the  which  he  hath  also  openly 
taught*.’  And  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1570,  ‘in  the 
great  chamber  within  the  Master’s  lodginge  within  Trinity 

1 See  supra,  p.  159.  ‘ Forasmuch 

as  there  hath  of  late  manifestlye  ap- 
peared not  only  ambition  in  sekinge 
the  viccchancellorsliip  and  a known 
and  confessed  faction  about  it,  but 
also  utter  contention  and  displeasure 
risinge  of  importune  and  untimely 
laboringe  (which  things  in  such  a 
place  sore  blemish  the  gospell  and 
the  preachers  thereof)  we  felinge 
tbeise  and  sundrie  other  ktcomo- 
dities  in  our  severall  colleges,  with 
grief  are  constrained  to  soke  remedie 
for  the  same,  and  therefore  most 
humbly  bescche  your  honor  to  pro- 
cure by  the  Quenes  Majesties  • bill 
assigned,  that  yearly  from  hence- 
fort  he,  thre  days  afore  the  election, 
towe  auncient  and  fitt  men  beinge 
named  by  the  heads  of  coUedgs  the 
Regents  shall  chose  the  one  of  them. 

This  is  no  nexce  device,  for  factions 
growing  about  the  vicechancellorship 
in  Queue  Marie's  tyme,  the  above 

M.  II. 

I 


named  order  by  hir  visitors  auctoritie 
was  appointed,  the  copie  wherof  tee 
have  sent  to  your  honor  herwith.' 
Letter  of  certain  of  the  Heads  and 
the  Margaret  Professor  to  Cecil,  17 
Jan.  1564.  The  clause  in  the  statute 
to  which  the  petitioners  here,  make 
reference  was  as  follows : * Pridie 
festi  omnium  sanctorum  convenient 
praepositi  collegiorum,  item  omnes 
cujuslibet  facultatis  doctores  et  bacca- 
laurei  theologiae  qui  turn  in  univer- 
sitate  aderunt.’  Ordinationes  Regi- 
naldi  Poli  in  Lamb,  Documents,  p. 
23S.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  new 
Elizabethan  statutes  limited  the  right 
of  nomination  to  the  Heads  alone ; on 
which  see  Lamb’s  comments,  Obser- 
vations, p.  xli. 

8 Ibid.  pp.  239-40. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i. 
Append,  no.  viii : author’s  History, 
voL  i 42-43. 
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' V " 


lie  Is  sum- 
moned before 
them  and  re- 

S uired  to  de- 
are  whether 
he  still  ad- 
heres to 
certain  doc- 
triucs 
chanced 
against  him. 


lie  refuses  to 
retract  and 
is  deprived 
of  his  profes- 
sorship. Dec. 
1670. 


lie  is  de- 
prived of  his 
fellowship : 
Sept.  167L 


colledge/  with  Perne,  Hawford,  Kelke,  Meye,  Chaderton, 
Harvey,  Ithell,  and  Byng  as  his  assessors,  he  proceeded  to 
interrogate  the  refractory  lady  Margaret  professor  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  his  presence.  ‘And  then  and  there/  to 
quote  his  own  record  of  the  proceedings,  ‘ Mr  Vice-chancellor 
did  charge  the  said  Mr  Cartwhryte  with  certain  articles  or 
propositions  of  doctrine  contrarie  to  religion,  receyved  and 
allowed  by  publicke  authoritie  in  this  realme,  taught  openlie 
by  him  in  his  lecture,  and  otherwhere;  and  by  him  also  put 
in  wrytynge,  with  subscription  of  his  hande ; and  divulgate 
by  hym,  as  matter  that  he  will  stand  to : and  that  hereof  he 
hath  been  before  tyme  noted  by  the  more  part  of  Doctors  of 
th’  Universitie,  before  Mr  Dr  Meye  late  Vice-chancellor : and 
hath  been  admonyshed  divers  tymes  by  hym,  to  revoke  the 
same : and,  upon  his  refusal,  hath  been  punished  by  sub- 
straction  of  his  stipend.  And  therefore  the  said  Mr  Dr  Whit- 
gifte,  now  Vice-chancellor,  required  his  absolute  answer, 
whether  he  did  mynde  to  teach  his  auditors  otherways, 
revokynge  that  he  hath  before  tawghte ; or  wil  still  abyde  in 
the  mayntenance  of  the  same.’ 

Cartwright  does  not  appear  to  have  impugned  the  au- 
thority of  his  judges  or  the  technical  justice  of  their  proceed- 
ings. He  not  only,  however,  admitted  that  he  had  openly 
taught  the  articles  in  question,  but  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  ‘ to  mayntain  and  defend  them,  as 
trewth.’  He  was  therefore  requested  to  retire  for  an  interval 
and  reflect  upon  his  final  decision.  When  he  returned,  his 
purpose  was  unshaken ; and  Whitgift,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  other  Heads  present,  proceeded  accordingly  to 
declare  him  ‘removed  from  his  said  lecture’  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  chair  of  the  professorship  void1. 

In  the  following  September8,  Whitgift,  in  his  capacity  as 
master  of  Trinity,  proceeded  to  deprive  Cartwright  of  his 
fellowship  on  that  foundation.  He  alleged,  as  a formal  justi- 
fication of  this  step,  the  fact  that  Cartwright  was  not,  as 

1.Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i,  the  year  1572.  He  was  in  the  first 
Append,  no.  viii.  instance  misled  by  Strypo  (see  Ibid. 

- This  event  is  erroneously  placed  p.  257,  n.  2).  In  his  Athenae  (ii 
by  Cooper  in  his  Annals  (ii  310)  under  3G1)  the  correct  date  is  given. 
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required  by  the  college  statutes,  in  holy  orders,  although  he  chap,  tit. 
had  been  a senior  fellow  of  the  society  for  more  than  seven 
years.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  proceeding,  at 
the  time,  was  regarded  as  harsh  and  arbitrary,  and  did  much 
to  render  Whitgift  unpopular  in  the  college,  for  the  statutory 
requirement  was  one  which  amid  the  religious  excitement 
and  doubt  that  then  prevailed  few  masters  of  colleges  found 
it  expedient  or  possible  to  enforce.  At  All  Souls’,  Oxford,  at 
this  very  time,  out  of  forty  fellows  whom  the  statutes  re- 
quired to  be  in  priest’s  orders  only  two  had  complied  with 
this  condition1.  But  the  antagonism  between  Whitgift  and 
Cartwright  had  now  assumed  a directly  personal  character*, 
and  the  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  remonstrance  against  his 
deprivation,  ultimately  left  both  Cambridge  and  England  for  He  retires  to 
Geneva.  The  school  of  that  famous  city,  but  recently  raised  °enera’ 
to  the  rank  of  an  academia , must  have  contrasted  somewhat 
unfavorably  with  Cambridge,  for  it  still  offered  little  more 
than  instruction  conceived  on  the  narrow  basis  which  Calvin 
had  laid  down  for  ministers  designed  to  be  teachers  of  the 
churches  which  he  had  founded*.  In  Theodore  Beza,  how- 
ever, Cartwright  found  at  once  a scholar  who  could  appre- 
ciate his  extensive  learning,  a theologian  who  approved  the 
doctrines  which  he  espoused,  and  a friend  who  could  sympa- 
thise with  the  sacrifices  he  had  made.  In  the  following: 

1 Parker  writing  to  Burghley  (17 
Aug.  1572)  refers  to  a case  at  All 
Souls’  as  ‘ against  the  founder’s  or- 
dinance, willing  them  all  to  be  in- 
clined to  be  priests,  and  at  con- 
venient time  to  take  the  same  order.’ 

‘ They  be  so  much  offended  now  with 
the  ministry,’  he  adds,  * that  of  forty 
such  fellows  in  the  house,  there  are 
but  two  priests,  and  whether  this  be 
a good  example  to  the  university  for 
men  to  run  in  open  perjuries,  and 
whether  it  be  good  to  the  governance 
that  so  few  priestB  and  preachers 
(especially  in  the  university)  should 
be,  I leave  that  to  her  Majesty’s  con- 
sideration and  your  wisdom.’  Parker 
Correspondence,  p.  396.  Compare 
statute  12  of  Trinity  College  Statutes 
(both  1552  and  1560)  infra , Append. 

(A). 

15—2 


3 By  the  form  of  oath  administered 
to  a fellow  at  Trinity  at  that  time  on 
his  admission,  he  was  bound  to  shew 
to  the  master  ‘kind  feeling’  ( bene - 
volentiam)  and  also  to  give  him  every 
assistance  in  his  power.  Whitgift 
afterwards  reproached  Cartwright 
with  disregard  for  this  oath  in  that 
he  had  behaved  to  him  with  open 
disrespect  in  the  college.  See  Strype, 
Life  of  Whitgift,  i 44  ; and  compare 
[infra,  Append.  (A)]  statute  12  of 
Trinity  College  Statutes  (1560)  and 
Whitgift’s  Works,  i 15.  \ 

3 Geneva  was  first  created  an 
‘Academia’  in  1559.  ‘An  elemen- 
tary school,  and  a seminary  for 
ministers, — this  was  what  was  want- 
ed, and  this  was  what  Calvin  sup- 
plied.’ Pattison,  Life  of  Casaubon, 

p.  10. 
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ciiap.  iii.  year,  an  earnest,  almost  passionate,  appeal  on  his  behalf  was 
Efforts  mode  addressed  to  Cecil  by  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  who 

by  liis  friends  # , 

him  to  the  implored  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Cambridge 
university.  an(j  the  vacant  Hebrew  lectureship  in  the  university1. 

But  whatever  influence  Edward  Dering  might  have  once 
possessed  with  Cecil  he  had  by  that  time  forfeited*,  and  his 
letter  only  drew  from  the  chancellor  a cold  intimation  of  his 
inability  to  interfere  in  Cartwright’s  behalf.  From  this 
point,  accordingly,  Cartwright, — ‘forced,’  to  quote  the  expres- 
sion of  Fuller,  ‘to  forsake  the  spring,’ — ‘betook  himself  to 
the  stream’  and  his  subsequent  career,  and  even  his  memor- 
able controversy  with  Whitgift  which  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  sections  of  the  Protestant  church  and  gave  birth  to 


the  great  work  of  Hooker,  must  be  considered  to  belong 
rather  to  our  national  religious  history  than  to  that  of  the 
• university.  One  incident,  however,  in  his  life,  is  too  closely 
associated  with  the  latter  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  It  was 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  events  above  narrated, 
that  it  was  known  that  he  was  again  to  visit  the  community 
which  he  had  once  so  powerfully  agitated  and  influenced, 
He  preaches  and  was  to  preach  a week-day  sermon  at  Great  St  Mary’s. 

ngnm  at.  1 . •'  * 

Cambridge  His  experiences  during  the  intervening  years, — persecution, 
wards.aftcr  imprisonment,  and  wide-famed  controversy,  with  the  Brown- 
ists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Anglican  clergy  on  the  other, 
— had  by  that  time  given  a singular  and  almost  romantic 
interest  to  his  career;  while,  as  mostly  happens  with  natures 
of  sterling  worth,  their  effect  on  himself  had  been  chiefly  to 
bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  finer  traits  of  a really  noble 
Enthusiasm^  character.  The  whole  university,  we  are  told,  was  stirred  by 
appearance,  the  announcement  of  his  arrival.  Grey-headed  seniors,  who 
as  youths  had  kindled  as  they  listened  to  his  eloquence  in 


1 ‘Cevallerinus  revocatua  ad  patrios 
coetus,  qufbua  itn  statuit  inservire, 
ut  nostram  Cantabrigiensera  acade- 
rniftm  aliquando  relinquat.  Cart- 
wrightnm  ejus  loco  Hebraica  praelo- 
quentem  si  tu  dederis  academiae, 
\otum  nostrum  expleveris,  patro- 
einii  tui  alumnos  bearis,  omnium 
in  te  amorera  amplicaveris,  etc.’ 
State  Papers  (Pom.)  Eliz . lxxxv,  no. 


75.  Doring  however  appears  to  have 
been  an  extremely  injudicious  ad- 
vocate, for  he  inserts  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter  a series  of  in- 
vectives against  the  episcopal  order 
in  England  which  fairly  justify  Strype 
in  describing  this  communication  as 
•indecently  writ.’  See  Annuls,  u i, 
c.  20. 

8 See  infra,  pp.  234-5, 
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the  lecture-room  or  in  the  pulpit, — young  men,  to  whom  .CIIA/- IIT-, 
that  eloquence  was  hut  a tradition,  and  he  himself  but  a 
name, — alike  ran,  ‘like  boys/  to  gain  a place  where  they 
could  hear  him*.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
distinguished  head  of  that  new  college  which  had  risen  up 
since  his  departure, — a foundation  designed  as  a school  of 
doctrine  in  harmony,  to  no  small  extent,  with  the  principles 
which  he  avowed.  Old  acquaintance  pressed  in,  to  grasp  his 
hand,  and  exchange  a few  words  of  greeting;  and  expres- 
sions of  courtesy  and  mutual  reconciliation  imparted  to  this, 
his  final  visit,  an  interest  which  it  was  afterwards  grateful 
to  recall. 

But  while  there  is  much  in  Cartwright’s  genius  and  heroic  hj»  removal 
disregard  of  consequences  which  wins  for  him  the  sympathy 
of  modern  readers,  it  does  not  appear,  when  we  consider  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  prevailing  tone  of uc8i 
the  age,  that  Whitgift  and  his  coadjutors  can  fairly  be  accused 
of  any  exceptional  harshness  in  removing  him  from  his  pro- 
fessorship.  Cartwright’s  teaching  was  manifestly  an  element 
of  disquiet  in  the  university;  his  views  were  believed  to 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Crown1 2.  In  no  Protestant  seat 
of  learning,  in  those  days,  was  any  creed  recognised  as  lawful 
save  that  of  the  dominant  majority.  Had  any  professor  of 
theology  ventured  to  maintain  the  Lutheran  creed  at  Konigs- 
berg,  he  would  have  been  expelled  like  George  Sabinus  by 
the  Osiandrians.  Had  he  ventured  to  assail  the  Genevan  doc- 
trines at  Wittenberg,  he  might  have  been  excommunicated. 


1 Clarke  (Sam.),  Lives  of  thirty - 
tico  Puritans , p.  19. 

a It  must  however  be  observed  that 
Cartwright  and  his  party  appear  to 
have  been  careful  at  this  period  to 
say  nothing  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a repudiation  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  This  observation  is  all 
the  more  necessary  in  that  we  find 
even  so  well-informed  a writer  as  the 
late  Professor  Brewer  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  Royal 
Supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
was  from  the  first  the  great  stumbling- 
block  w-ith  die  early  Puritans.  (See 
his  English  Studies,  p.  303.)  On  this 


point  the  language  of  Whitgift,  so 
late  as  1574,  must  be  taken  as  de- 
cisive : ‘ In  the  same  part  their 
speech  of  the  queen’s  supremacy 
is  very  suspicious : and  it  would  be 
demanded  of  them  what  they  think 
indeed  of  her  majesty’s  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters ; for  in  this 
point  they  have  hitherto  dealt  very 
subtilly  and  closely.’  Defense  of 
the  Aumwere  to  the  Admonition,  etc. 
Whitgift’s  Works  (ed.  Ayre),  XXX  610. 
Beza’s  treatise, de  Jure  Magistratuum, 
which  exercised  immense  influence 
among  the  Puritan  party  in  England, 
first  appeared  in  1572. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Unpopularity 
of  m new 
statutes. 


Further 

account  of 
their  pro- 
visions. 

Change*  with 
respect  to  the 
election  of 
proctors. 


Material 
diminution  of 
their  powers. 


like  Schllisselberg,  by  the  Calvinists, — at  Heidelberg  he  might 
have  been  beheaded,  like  Sylvamis.  A defence  of  Calvinistic 
dogmas  at  Jena  would  scarcely  have  been  more  tenderly 
dealt  with  by  the  ascendant  Lutheran  party  in  that  univer- 
sity; resistance  to  the  same  doctrine  at  Geneva1  might  have 
brought  upon  him  the  fate  of  Servetus. 

That  however  which  most  effectually  contributed  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  great  majority  in  the  university  in 
Cartwright’s  favour,  was  the  fact  that  the  measures  put  in 
force  against  him  were  associated  with  an  arbitrary  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  academic  body 
itself.  The  new  statutes  were  eminently  unpopular.  Nor 
was  it  indeed  to  be  expected  that  a series  of  innovations 
whereby  a system  of  a fairly  representative  character  was  set 
aside  for  one  more  nearly  resembling  an  oligarchy,  should 
prove  acceptable  to  those  who  found  themselves  thereby  re- 
duced to  a state  of  comparative  powerlessness  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  The  largely  increased  authority  vested  in  the 
Heads  and  in  the  caput  was  not  the  only  innovation  which 
tended  to  such  a result.  Formerly  the  election  of  the  proctors 
had  been,  like  that  of  the  caput,  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
regents.  It  was  now  enacted  that  they  should  be  nominated 
according  to  a cycle  of  colleges,  the  regents  retaining  only 
the  right  of  approving  the  candidates  thus  brought  forward. 
At  the  same  time,  the  functions  of  the  proctors  themselves 
were  so  materially  circumscribed  that  their  office  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  importance.  They  still  indeed  retained  that 
special  authority  in  the  act  of  creation  and  admission  to  the 
regency  which  represented  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  their 
office  throughout  the  universities  of  Christendom;  and  it  still 
devolved  upon  them  to  regulate  the  disputations  of  the  stu- 
dents of  law  and  of  medicine  and  of  the  masters  of  arts2.  The 


1 In  the  year  1576, however,  Geneva, 
partially  from  motives  of  expediency, 
abolished  the  subscription  to  Calvin- 
istio  doctrine,  the  authorities  de- 
claring that  * it  does  not  seem  right 
to  press  a young  conscience  to  sign  , 
what  it  doth  not  as  yet  understand  ; , 

and  further  that  they  of  Saxony  have 


taken  occasion  herefrom  to  compel 
those  who  go  from  hence  to  them  to 
sign  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
Pattison,  Life  of  Casaubon,  p.  18. 

3 Seo  Statutes  vii,  xix,  xxxv,  xliii; 
and  Peacock,  Observatiutis,  Appeud. 
A.  p.  xxviii. 
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power  of  inflicting  fines  and  punishments,  however,  was  given 
to  the  vice-chancellor;  while  ‘whatever  authority  was  given 
them,  by  the  ancient  statutes,  of  regulating  the  times  and 
subjects  of  the  public  readings  and  disputations,  of  imprison- 
ing scholars,  of  suspending  gremials  from  their  votes  in  the 
congregations,  or  from  degrees  taken  or  to  be  taken,  and  even 
in  extreme  cases,  of  acting  in  defiance  of  the  chancellor  him- 
self, was  now  either  abrogated  or  transferred  to  the  chan- 
cellor and  his  assessors.  The  custody  of  the  public  and  of  the 
private  chests,  and  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
university,  were  given  to  the  chancellor  and  the  proper 
custodies.  The  proctors,  in  fine,  no  longer  continued  to  be  the 
chief  administrative  officers  of  the  university,  as  the  organs 
of  the  house  of  regents,  but  were  made,  iu  all  their  functions, 
that  of  creation  excepted,  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
chancellor1.’ 

The  order  of  studies,  and  the  succession  of  lectures  and 
exercises  for  different  classes  of  students  and  graduates,  were 
left  in  nearly  the  same  state,  though  somewhat  more  strictly 
defined,  as  in  the  statutes  already  in  force.  But  the  condi- 
tions of  graduation,  at  least  for  the  superior  degrees,  were 
made  generally  more  severe,  both  with  respect  to  time  and 
exercise.  All  graces  for  dispensations  with  respect  to  these 
latter  points  were  not  only  forbidden,  but  declared  to  be  null 
and  void  if  passed;  and  should  the  cajnit,  at  any  time,  venture 
to  pass  a grace,  authorising  the  vice-chancellor  to  admit  any 
one,  except  noblemen  and  quasi  nobiles,  to  a degree  without 
the  completion  of  the  ordinary  requirements,  such  a pro- 
ceeding, it  was  declared,  would  render  every  member  of  the 
caput  subject  to  the  imputation  of  perjury.  ‘This  rigorous 
and  absolute  prohibition  of  dispensations,’  is  described  by 
dean  Peacock,  as  ‘most  seriously  affecting  the  privileges  and 
administration  of  the  university  inasmuch  as  it  totally  de- 
prived the  university  of  the  power  (which  it  formerly  possess- 
ed in  common  with  every  other  university  in  Europe)  of 
conferring  degrees  upon  distinguished  men*.’  It  is,  however, 


ciiap.  m. 


Order  of 
studies  and 
conditions  of 
graduation. 


* 


Dispensa- 
tions with 
respect  to  de- 
grees and 
exercises  for- 
bidden. 


Dean  Pea- 
cock’s obser- 
vations. 


1 Ibid.  p.  48. 


2 Ibid.  p.  50. 
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citar  m.  deserving  of  note  th«at  in  the  ‘Objections’  subsequently 
brought  forward  against  the  new  statutes1,  this  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  above  prohibition  does  not  appear  to  have  occur- 
red to  the  objectors, — the  special  objection  urged  being  limited 
to  the  practical  injustice  that  might  result  in  the  case  of 
illuess  on  the  part  of  any  graduate  at  the  time  when  he  was 

Thostatute  required  to  keep  his  acts2 3.  Five  years  later,  the  statute  was 

subsequently  *■  * 1 J 

moduli.  further  interpreted  by  the  chancellor  and  the  Heads,  by 
whom  it  was  declared  that  the  prohibition  applied  only  to 
those  who  were  resident  in  the  university : ‘but  that  to  those 
who  lived  elsewhere,  and  had  at  any  time  given  themselves 
to  learning  and  other  scholastic  exercises  iu  the  university, 
and  were  adorned  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or 
bachelor  of  law  or  physic,  whose  learning  and  probity  of  life 
were  known  to  the  university, — some  of  whom,’  the  interpre- 
tation goes  on  to  say,  ‘are  promoted  to  dignities  and  functions 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  in  the  commonwealth,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  being  hindered  by  their  various  employments,  cannot 
be  present  at  the  examinations  required  by  statute, — dispen- 
sations might  be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  statutable 
time  required  for  their  degrees8.’ 

•Mandate  In  other  cases,  prior  to  the  recent  modification  of  this 

degrees.’  * 

statute,  the  want  pointed  out  by  dean  Peacock  was  met  by 
the  expedient  of  mandate  degrees,  or  degrees  conferred  by 
royal  command  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  university 
that  the  requisite  dispensation  might  be  granted,  ‘any  statute 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding4 * * *.’ 

‘The  university,’  continues  dean  Peacock  in  concluding 
his  careful  outline,  ‘continued  to  retain  the  power  of  making 
new  statutes  “for  the  increase  of  learning,  and  the  preserva- 


1 Infra,  pp.  236-7. 

* Lamb,  Documents,  p.  375 ; Cooper, 
Annals,  n 302. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  ii  328.  ‘The 
interpretation,  or  rather  statute  which 
was  founded  upon  this  petition,  and 

which  was  sanctioned  by  lord  Bur- 

leigh, forms  the  only  considerable 

alteration  which  the  statutes  have 

undergone  since  the  time  that  they 

were  first  given  ; and  if  the  spirit  of 


its  provisions  had  been  more  strictly 
adhered  to,  its  operation  would  have 
tended  to  increase,  and  not  to  lower, 
as  it  has  done,  the  credit  of  our 
superior  degrees,  and  to  cement,  in- 
stead of  dissolving,  the  connection 
of  the  university  with  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  members.  ’ 
Peacock,  Observations,  p.  57. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  50,  n.  1. 
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tion  of  discipline  and  good  conduct  amongst  scholars,”  pro-  ciiap.  m. 
vided  they  neither  detracted  from,  nor  interfered  with,  the 
royal  statutes:  all  other  statutes  and  customs  which  were 
contrary  to  them,  were  declared  to  be  abrogated  and  re- 
scinded. 

‘The  period  of  the  necessary  regency  of  masters  of  arts  Extension  °r 
was  extended  to  five  years,  after  which  they  became,  ipso  "**“<*• 
facto , non- regents.  No  provision  was  made  in  the  statutes 
for  any  dispensation  from  this  law. 

‘The  constitution  and  general  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Thedmneei- 

J m lor  s court 

the  chancellor  and  commissary  were  not  materially  altered 
from  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  charters  and  statutes. 

Causes  in  which  a master  of  arts  or  superior  graduate  was 
concerned  were  reserved  to  the  first;  all  others  (including 
those  which  arose  at  Midsummer  and  Sturbridge  fairs)  were 
left  to  the  latter.  The  proceedings  of  the  chancellor’s  court 
were  directed  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  civil  law 1 ; IU  proceed- 
and  they  were  also  required  to  be  prompt  and  expeditious,  rested  hy 
and,  if  possible,  to  be  determined  within  three  days,  omni 
juris  solemnitate  remota.  An  appeal  might  be  made  within  Right  or ap» 
two  days  from  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  to  the  univer-  chancellor* 

J % # decisions. 

sity,  the  appellant  being  required  to  lodge  his  complaint, 
within  three  days  afterwards,  with  one  of  the  proctors,  and 
to  deposit  20s.,  which  he  forfeited  if  he  failed  in  his  appeal 
or  if  he  neglected  to  prosecute  it,  after  delegates  had  been 
assigned.  Three  at  least,  and  at  most  five,  delegates  were 
nominated  by  the  caput  and  the  two  proctors,  whose  names 
were  submitted  to  the  regents  and  non-regents  for  their  ap- 
probation. If  the  list  was  rejected  once,  one  or  more  names 
might  be  changed,  and  the  revised  list  submitted  to  them 
again : after  three  such  changes  and  rejections,  the  final 
nomination  of  the  list  was  left  with  its  original  framers. 

‘The  chancellor  was  authorised  to  punish  all  members  of  lowers  ortho 

.....  . » . . chancellor  in 

the  university  ( ignavos , grassatores,  rei  suae  dissipatores,  con- 
tumaces  nec  obedientes)  whether  undergraduates  or  graduates, 

•ity. 

1 Dyer  (Privileges,  etc.  n 447)  most  authoritative,  imperial  style,  in 
comments  on  the  preamble  to  the  imitation  evidently  of  the  Prooemium 
statutes  as  characterised  by  ‘the  of  Justinian's  Irish tutes.' 
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chap,  in  witli  suspension  from  their  degrees,  imprisonment,  or  any 
light  punishment,  by  his  sole  authority;  but  he  could  not 
expel  a scholar  or  student,  or  imprison  a doctor  or  head  of  a 
house,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  major  part  of  the 
heads  of  houses1 2 * 4 * *.’ 

The  unsparing  censure  directed  against  Whitgift  by  not  a 
(5£Ti64a.  few  writers,  as  the  chief  instigator  of  the  policy  which  ulti- 
mately drove  the  Puritan  party  into  open  rupture  with  both 
\^-  ; Church  and  State,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  evidence  at 
this  period.  Within  a few  weeks  after  the  new  statutes  had 
come  into  operation,  we  find  one  of  the  most  able  and 
zealous  members  of  the  party  in  Cambridge  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  opinion  of  their  merits  in  a letter  to  Cecil,  which 
when  compared  with  the  sycophantic  tone  of  most  of  such 
appeals  in  those  days,  is  remarkable  for  its  candour  and  bold- 
ness. The  writer  was  a fellow  of  Christ’s  college,  named 
Edward  Dcring,  the  same  who  afterwards  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  Cartwright  with  Cecil, — a scholar  who,  though  prema- 
turely lost  to  learning,  lived  long  enough  to  produce  among 
his  contemporaries  the  impression  that,  to  rare  attainments 
and  distinguished  virtues,  he  added  the  possession  of  unusual 
original  powers.  Parker,  much  as  he  disapproved  his  Puri- 
nistaicnta  tanism,  speaks  of  him  as  reported  to  be  the  most  learned 

oud  learning.  1 1 

man  in  England8,  and  singled  him  out  for  the  onerous  task 
of  refuting  the  ponderous  and  malignant  treatise  of  Nicholas 
in*  letter  to  Sander,  de  Visibili  Monarchia  Ecclesiae.  The  letter  which 

Cecil  with  # ...... 

mTitatutelr  Dering  now  addressed  to  Cecil  is  distinguished,  like  many  of 
is  Nor.  i67a  manifestos  of  the  early  Puritans,  for  its  courage  rather 

than  its  discretion.  He  flatly  upbraids  the  chancellor  with 
having  sent  ‘ unrighteous  statutes’  to  Cambridge,  and  prays 


1 Observations,  pp.  51-53. 

2 Parker  Corresp.,  p.  413.  Strype 

(Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iv,  c.  16)  under- 
stands Parker  to  be  speaking  sarcas- 
tically, which  I rather  doubt ; but  it  is 
evident  that  the  archbishop  was  dis- 
satisfied with  what  he  saw  of  Daring’s 
reply  to  Sander,  in  which  he  says 

4 too  much  childishness  appeared.’ 

Bartholomew  Clerk  and  Ackworth 

appear  to  have  answered  Sander 


more  to  Packer's  satisfaction.  See 
Strype,  Ibid.  Dering,  I may  add, 
was  also  employed  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  draw  up  a series  of  an- 
swers to  a book  which  at  the  time 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Cartwright.  See  Lemon,  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  (1547-SO),  p.  470 
Parker  Corresp.,  p.  434 : and  par- 
ticularly Cooper’s  observations  in 
Athenae,  i 357. 


* 
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that  his  eyes  may  be  opened  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
The  doctors  and  heads  of  houses  are  denounced  as  ‘doing 
much  hurt  to  better  men  than  themselves.'  Perne,  Harvey, 
Caius,  Hawford,  and  Ithell  are  described  as  ‘ al  ither  enemies 
unto  God’s  gospel,  or  so  faint  professors,  that  they  do  littel 
good  in  the  churche.’  Mey  and  Chaderton  exhibit  ‘small 
constancie  ether  in  ther  life  or  in  tlier  religion.’  It  is, 
however,  deserving  of  note  that  in  referring  to  Whitgift,  he 
speaks  of  him  as  ‘a  man  whom  I have  lovydV  ‘But  yet,’ 
he  continues,  ‘he  is  a man,  and  God  hath  suffred  him  to 
fail  into  greate  infirmities.  So  froward  a minde  against 
Mr  Cartwright,  and  other  sutche,  bewraycth  a cons.ience 
that  is  full  of  sickness.  His  affections  ruled  him,  and  not 
his  learning,  when  he  framed  his  cogitations  to  get  new 
statutes*.’ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  representations  of  a single 
individual,  pitched  moreover  in  such  a key,  would  not  be 
likely  to  prevail  much  with  Cecil,  but  the  discontent  of  the 
university  did  not  fail,  in  due  course,  to  find  more  effective 
expression.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
university  should  be  forwarded  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
chancellor  for  the  enactment  of  the  new  statutes,  the  autho- 
rities were  unable  to  carry  the  vote,  and  both  regents  and 
non-regents  now  began  to  assemble  in  frequent  conclave  to 
discuss  the  most  unpopular  provisions  of  the  new  code  and 
to  prepare  a grand  remonstrance8.  A petition  was  drawn 
up,  signed  by  no  less  than  134  members  of  the  university1 2 * 4, 
and  that  it  represented  the  opinion  of  a highly  intelligent 
section  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  among  those  who 


1 Brook  in  his  Life  of  Cartwright 
(p.  67)  somewhat  disingenuously  sup- 
presses this  testimony  in  Whitgift’s 
favour. 

2 Strype,  Life  of  Parker , Append, 
no.  lxxviii.  ‘I  observe  by  the  way,* 
sayB  Strype,  'of  what  masters  he  is 

silent:  namely,  'of  Pembroke  Hall, 
who  was  Dr  Fulke ; of  Magdalene, 
Dr  Keik;  of  St  John’s,  Longworth 
or  Shepherd ; of  Benet,  Aldrich ; of 

King’s,  Dr  Goad.  And  these  were 
Puritans,  or  favorers  of  them.* 


Ihid.  bk.  iv,  c.  16.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  three  years  later,  Dering,  who 
had  been  suspended  from  preaching, 
was  restored  to  that  function,  and 
employed  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
answer  the  Second  Admonition  to 
Parliament,  by  Cartwright.  Parker 
Corresp.,  p.  434. 

3 These  facts  rest  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  petitioners  themselves: 
seo  Lamb,  Documents,  p.  891. 

4 The  names  are  printed  in  Lamb, 
Ibid.  pp.  358-9. 


CHAP.  IIL 
> ' 


Ills  descrip- 
tion of  the 
bends  of 
houses. 


The  malcon- 
tent party 
proceed  to 
petition  the 
chancellor:  0 
May,  1572. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Names  at- 
tached to  the 

Bi'titinn  of 
lose  who 
subsequently 
acquired  dis- 
tinction. 


The  party 
almost  en- 
tirely com- 
postxl  of  the 
younger 
numbers  of 
the  univer- 
sity. 


The  chief 
subjects  of 
complaint. 


attached  their  signatures  were  Richard  Bancroft  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Richard  Fletcher  (afterwards 
bishop  of  London),  Robert  Bennett  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Hereford),  Godfrey  Goldisburghe  (afterwards  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester), Humphrey  Tindal  (afterwards  dean  of  Ely,  and  presi- 
dent of  Queens’  college),  Laurence  Chaderton  (afterwards 
master  of  Emmanuel  college),  Edmund  Barwell  (afterwards 
master  of  Christ’s  college),  Thomas  Legge  (afterwards  master 
of  Caius  college),  Edmund  Hound  (afterwards  master  of 
Catherine  hall),  John  Bell  (afterwards  dean  of  Ely  and 
master  of  Jesus  college),  and  Richard  Cosin  (afterwards  dean 
of  the  Arches1 2 3 * * *).  All  of  these,  however,  appear  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  Parker  and  Cecil 
would  probably  recognise  in  the  presence  of  their  signatures 
little  more  than  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a number  of 
youthful  regents  smarting  under  the  curtailment  of  their 
privileges  and  actuated  by  misplaced  sympathies  and  exces- 
sive zeal,  which  were  destined  before  long  to  cool  dowm  and 
die  away.  The  points  especially  singled  out  for  complaint  in 
this  petition  were  : — the  new  provisions  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  vice-chancellor*,  to  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  lecturers,  bedells,  and  otber  officers,  and  to  the  election 
of  the  caput9) — the  negative  voice  of  masters  of  colleges,  and 
the  powers  which  they  were  to  possess  of  interpreting  the 
statutes,  and  of  deciding  upon  the  fitness  of  the  proctors  and 
taxors; — the  open  scrutinies,  the  order  at  the  Commence- 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  n 279. 

2 ‘The  free  election  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,’  the  petitioners  allcgo, 
* was  the  speciall  meanes  to  cause 
masters  of  houses  in  their  great 
autoritie,  which  they  had  before  to 
favour  learning,  vertue,  and  reward 
men,  both  abrode  in  the  universitie 
and  at  home  in  their  colleges,  that 
they  might  be  thought  worthy  by  the 
judgment  of  the  body  to  be  preferred 
to  that  credit.’  Cooper,  Annals , ii 
282. 

3 ‘ The  accustomed  choice  of  the 

head  was  in  the  election  of  the  boilie 

every  congregation,  saving  in  two  or 

three  sett  assemblies,  for  that  sum 


men  peradventurc  of  prepostcroug 
affection  might  staie  such  graces  as 
the  wholl  universitie  knew  worthie 
of  preferment,  and  nnles  it  was  for 
that  D.  Pearne,  Baker,  and  Porie, 
weare  sumtimes  denied  by  the  bodye 
to  be  in  the  head,  we  knowe  no  great 
reason  of  innovacion  of  so  aunciente 
a custome,  whereas  now  the  head  ig 
both  certaiue  for  everie  congregation 
and  continuing  the  whole  yeare,  and 
most  of  the  heade  be  masters  of  col- 
leges ; wherebie  it  falleth  oute  that 
nothinge  can  passe  all  the  whole  yeare 
whereof  they  tnislike,  or  anie  one  of 
them.’  Ibid,  n 289. 
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ment,  the  prohibition  of  dispensations,  and  the  general 
imperfection  of  the  statu  tea.  To  this  petition  the  Heads 
replied  in  a series  of  rejoinders  the  very  beading  of  which 
breathed  a somewhat  defiant  tone1 * *.  They  represented  the 
agitation  in  progress  as  chiefly  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
two  proctors,  Beacon  and  Purefoy,  who,  in  their  irritation  at 
the  diminution  in  the  prerogatives  of  their  office,  wrere,  they 
alleged,  sowing  discontent  among  the  young  regents  by  means 
of  fake  representations’.  To  these  rejoinders  the  regents 
again  prepared  a series  of  replies8. 

The  cares  of  office  pressed  too  heavily  upon  Burghley  (as 
he  must  henceforth  be  designated)  to  permit  of  his  perusing 
these  several  documents  and  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  the  arguments  therein  contained.  He  was  content 
to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Grindal  and 
Sandys,  with  whom  (at  the  instance  of  the  Heads)  Parker 
and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  were  subsequently  joined4.  Their 
action  was  singularly  prompt,  for  on  the  twenty -seventh  of 
May  they  summoned  the  contending  parties  to  appear  before 
them  at  Westminster,  and  their  final  decision  was  communi- 
cated to  Burghley  in  the  following  letter,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  the  same  month5 * *: — 

■‘To  Lord  Burley, 

‘Your  honor  requested  us  two  archbishops,  the  bishop  of  London 
and  the  bishop  of  Elye,  to  peruse  the  bill  of  cornplainte  of  the  young 
men  against  their  elders,  masters  of  collcadges,  &c. 

‘We  have  deliberatclie  conferred  their  objections,  awnswcrs,  and 
replies,  which  we  now  send  to  your  lordship  herewith,  besides  that  we 
hearde  both  the  parties  challenging  the  one  the  other  at  full:  In  fyne,  we 


1 1 An  Answers  to  the  pretensed 
grief es  of  certayne  of  the  Bodie  of 

the  Universitie  for  the  necessarie  ami 
profitable  Alteration  of  certayne  Pri - 
viledges  and  Custom*  greatlie  abused 

by  Divers  of  the  foresaid  Bodie , the 

which  be  reformed  only  for  the  Ad- 

vancement of  Vertue  and  Leminge 
and  the  Maintenance  of  good  Ordre, 
set  fourths  by  the  Queens  Majesties 

Authoritie  and  publikelie  redd  and 

generally  received  by  the  whole  Uni- 

versitie with  great  Quietnesse  until 


these  two  Proctors  Mr  Beacon  and 
Mr  Purefye  entrcd  into  their  Offices.' 
Lamb,  Documents,  p.  377. 

3 See  Lamb,  Ibid.  p.  355. 

8 The  'Objections,’  ‘Answers,’  and 
‘ Replies’  are  printed  in  Lamb,  Docu- 
ments, pp.  363-399  ; Cooper  {Annals, 
n 282-303)  gives  each  Objection  with 
the  Answer  and  Reply  (if  there  be 
any)  immediately  subjoined. 

4 Cooper,  Anmils,  ii  280-1. 

6 Lamb,  Documents,  p.  357. 


CHAP.  ITT. 
" ' 


Burghloy  ro- 
tors the  de- 
cision of  tlio 
matter  to 
Crindalaud 
bandy  a. 


Decision  of 
the  arbitra- 
tors, Parker, 
(irindal, 

Kami  vs,  Cox, 
and  Robin- 
son com- 
municated to 
liuiyldey  31 
May,  15*2. 
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chap.  m. 


The  op- 
position to 
the  new 
statutes  dic- 
tated rather 
by  a regard 
for  the  main- 
tenance of 
privileges 
than  for  the 
interests  of 
students. 


Dean  Pea- 
cock’s criti- 
cism on  the 
whole  body 
of  statutes. 


perceive,  by  due  consideration,  that  the  meaning  of  the  proctors  is  to 
frnde  manie  matters  amiss  in  the  newc  statutes,  for  the  whiche  they 
seke  reformation.  Wo  think  that  the  statutes  as  they  be  drawen,  maie 
yet  stand,  and  no  greate  cause  whie  to  make  anie  alteration.  We  think 
also  that  theis  younger  men  have  been  farre  overseen  to  seek  their  pre- 
tended reformation  by  disordred  meanes,  and  namelie  in  going  from 
college  to  college  to  seke  subscription  of  names,  without  the  license  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  etc.  The  consideration  whereof  for  firm  satisfaction 
or  reconciliation  we  refer  to  your  order  and  wisdom.  And  thus  we 
commend  your  lordship  to  the  grace  of  God. 

From  Lambith  the  laste  of  Maye,  1572, 

Your  lordship’s  in  Christe, 

MATTnUE  Cantuar. 

Eden.  Ebor. 

Ed.  London. 

Richarde  Elye. 

Nic.  Bangor.’1 * * 

With  this  report  the  active  opposition  to  the  new  sta- 
tutes appears  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  is  indeed  a 
significant  fact  that  the  criticism  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected turned  almost  solely  on  the  provisions  affecting  the 
relative  privileges  and  rights  of  parties,  while  those  which 
related  to  the  conditions  of  study,  and  which  were  even  yet 
more  open  to  objection,  were  left  unchallenged.  Of  these 
latter,  dean  Peacock  observes  that  ‘they  were  adapted,  in 
fact,  to  those  persons  only  who  were  presumed  to  be  con- 


1 Lamb,  Documents,  p.  B60.  Nicho- 
las Robinson,  bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
subsequently  invited  to  give  his  as- 
sistance ‘as  sumtime  twise  proctor 
in  Cambridge’  and  one  who  had 
'good  understanding  in  causes  there.’ 
Parker  to  Cecil,  1 June,  1572  : State 
Papers  ( Dorn .)  Elix.  lxxxvih,  no.  1. 

He  was  a member  of  Queens’  College 
and  distinguished  as  a scholar  by  his 
researches  in  connexion  with  British 
and  Welsh  antiquities.  Cooper, 

Athenae,  n 603-4. 

Parker,  iu  the  letter  to  Cecil  above 


quoted,  gives  in  a less  formal  manner 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  and  his 
fellow-arbitrators  had  arrived.  4 We 
see  nothing,’  he  says,  * by  their  ob- 
jections, but  mere  quarrels  of  envio 
against  their  rulers.  And  wheare 
they  pretende  by  their  subscriptions 
to  haue  a reformacion  of  manie  things 
amisse  in  the  statutes,  they  utter  in 
their  objections  a stomach  for  that 
they  wante  their  olde  libertio  in 
elections  rather  than  anie  apparent 
matter  touching  anie  statute.’ 
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tinually  resident  in  the  university,  from  the  period  of  their  chap,  m. 
first  admission  until  they  had  attained  to  the  honours  of  the 
doctorate, — a period  of  nineteen  years  in  the  faculty  of 
theology,  and  of  at  least  thirteen  years  in  those  of  civil  law 
and  medicine.  The  continued  commorancy  of  bachelors  of 
arts  in  the  university,  during  the  three  years  which  separated 
the  first  and  second  degrees  in  arts,  and  the  actual  con- 
tinuance of  the  regency  during  an  additional  period  of  five 
years,  though  partially  enforced  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
would  appear  to  have  been  habitually  disobeyed  from  the 
period  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  statutes:  and  the 
necessary  supply  of  the  public  service,  both  in  church  and 
state,  was  incompatible  with  their  continued  residence  in  the 
university,  and  with  the  performance  of  that  strict  succession 
of  academical  duties  and  exercises  which  the  statutes  con- 
templated/ The  same  careful  investigator  of  the  statutory 
history  of  the  university  inclines  however  to  the  opinion, 
derived  from  one  or  two  significant  facts,  that  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  the  statutes  was  ‘ very  irregular/  and 
that  * some  of  their  most  essential  provisions  were  neglected 
or  violated1/  ‘They  were  destined/  he  observes,  in  summing 
up  his  criticism,  ‘ to  experience  the  fate  which  has  attended 
all  systems  of  statutes  or  laws  which  have  attempted,  by 
being  themselves  unchangeable,  to  fix  immutably  the  change- 
able character  of  the  wants  and  habits  of  mankind.  The 
Elizabethan  statutes  provided  most  cautiously  against  the 
introduction  of  those  amendments  in  the  academical  constitu- 
tion and  administration  which  might  adapt  them  to  the 
changes,  which  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  might  render  necessary  or  expedient; 
and  we  consequently  find  that,  in  later  ages,  they  either 
tended  to  check  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  system  of  academical  education,  or  assumed,  when  their 
provisions  were  no  longer  maintainable,  that  unreal  yet 
embarrassing  character  which  belongs  to  laws,  which,  though 
enforced  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  are  either  im- 

1 Observations,  pp.  65-5G. 
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chap,  tit,  possible  to  be  obeyed,  or  have  long  been  habitually  and 
systematically  neglected1 2 * * * * *.’ 

General  re-  The  friction  resulting  from  the  above  memorable  contest 
contest  as  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  in 

regards  the  ...  ...  r 

pi£“of  umversity.  Whitgift,  if  we  credit  the  petitioners,  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  arbitrary,  and  on  one  occasion  in  an 
illegal,  manner8.  His  determined  nature  was  roused  by  the 
opposition  he  encountered,  and  his  alienation  from  the 
Puritan  party  had  now  become  complete.  In  his  own  college 
the  animosity  he  had  evoked  manifested  itself  in  so  decided 
a manner  that  he  at  one  time  formed  the  design  of  altogether 
pro-  quitting  the  university.  The  other  Heads,  however,  held 

poses  to  leave  . , v . ... 

c»*«hndK°  him  to  be  one  whom,  to  quote  their  expression  in  a letter  to 
jaS5*»  Burgliley,  ‘they  could  not  want8.’  The  chancellor’s  interven- 
tion was  solicited  and  successfully  exerted;  and  Whitgift’s 
rule  at  Trinity  was  prolonged,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
that  society,  for  another  six  years.  He  still  however  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  Anglican 
party  at  Cambridge,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Answer  to 
ms  Anwer  the  Admonition  to  Parliament  (at  that  time  supposed  to  be 

to  the  Admo-  _ ' * * 

nition.  the  work  of  Cartwright)  exposed  him  to  renewed  attacks 
• from  the  Puritans.  He  had  ventured  to  compare  them  to 
the  Arians  of  old,  whose  policy  was  that  of  constant  unvary- 
ing opposition  to  the  ordinances  and  observances  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  the  Admonition 
had,  by  their  vehemence,  still  further  widened  the  breach 
between  their  party  and  the  supporters  of  the  existing 
university  discipline,  by  their  denunciation  of  all  theo- 
logical degrees,  which  they  declared  ought  to  be  abolished 


1 Ibid.  pp.  58-59. 

2 The  ‘Objectors’  complain  that 

‘Men  dare  not  give  theire  voices 

according  to  their  conscience  for 

fcare  of  displeasure,  and  not  without 

cause,  for  D.  Whitgift  in  a scrutinie, 

some  gyving  theire  voices  simplie 

and  freely,  was  exceeding' ie  moved 
and  called  for  pen  and  ynke  to  write 
their  names,  thinking  that  with  so 
terrefying  of  them,  they  wold  for 
fcare  give  as  ho  would  have  them.’ 


The  Heads  responded  to  this  allega- 
tion by  a flat  denial  that  any  intimi- 
dation had  been  resorted  to.  The 
* Objectors  ’ also  allege  that  the  open 
scrutinies  led  to  a large  majority  of 
the  non -regents  giving  no  vote  what- 
ever. See  Lamb,  Documents,  p.  373 ; 
Cooper,  Annals,  n 299. 

2 The  letter  was  signed  only  by 
Perne,  Hawford,  Chaderton,  Harvey, 
Ithell,  and  Byng.  See  Strype,  Life 
of  Whitgift,  bk.  i,  c.  5, 
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as  inconsistent  with  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  .chap,  hi. 
Church  \ 

The  other  Heads  shared,  for  the  most  part,  in  Whitgift’s  General  un- 
unpopularity,  although  in  a minor  degree  in  proportion  as  their  fiJnSdl of 
inferior  abilities  and  energy  rendered  them  less  conspicuous. 

Their  position,  in  not  a few  cases,  was  rendered  indeed 
almost  untenable  owing  to  the  opposition  they  encountered 
in  the  several  societies  over  which  they  respectively  presided. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  Burghley  in  the  year  1572,  we  find 
them  declaring  that,  in  many  of  the  colleges  the  fellows 
‘study  and  devise  only  how  to  molest  and  disquiet  their 
governors.’  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  complaint  was  a wmiam 

a chark'i  mi 

sermon  preached  at  St  Mary’s  by  William  Chark,  a fellow  of  ®®^eand  iu 
Peterhouse,  wherein  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  oppor-  qucnces* 
tunity  to  deliver  a violent  tirade  against  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  office  and  dignity  in  the  Church,  stigmatising 
them  as  mere  devices  of  Satan.  His  indiscretion  drew  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  authorities ; and  as,  like  Cartwright, 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  retract  his  assertions,  he  too  was 
ultimately  expelled  both  from  his  fellowship  and  from  the 
university2.  The  severity  of  his  treatment  would  seem  to  be 
to  a certain  extent  justified  by  the  licence  in  which  the 
Puritan  preachers  at  Cambridge  were  at  this  time  indulging, 
the  scurrilous  personalities  to  which  they  resorted  being 
such,  that  Whitgift,  Perne,  and  Mey,  in  a letter  to  Burghley, 
can  only  compare  them  to  the  scandalous  satire  of  indi-  , 
viduals  which  distinguished  the  productions  of  the  comic 
muse  of  the  ancient  Athenian  stage8. 


1 Academic  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  were  especially  denounced 
by  the  writers : ‘ Lordly  lords,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  suffragaues,  deanes, 
universitie  doctors  and  bachelors  of 
divinitie,  archdeacons,  chancellors, 
and  the  rest  of  that  proud  generation 
must  downe,  hold  they  never  so  hard : 
bicause  their  tyrannous  lordship  can- 
not stand  with  Christ’s  Kingdome.’ 
Pref.  to  the  Admonition.  Similarly 
we  find  Parker  referring  to  Thomas 
Aldrich,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  mastership  of  Corpus  on  his  re- 

M.  II. 


commendation,  but  had  subsequently 
gone  over  to  the  Puritan  party,  as 
‘an  head  precision  in  despising  of 
the  degrees  of  the  university,  and  a 
great  maintainer  of  Mr  Cartwright.’ 
Letter  to  Burghley,  15  June,  1573; 
Parker  Corresp .,  p.  427. 

a Strype,  Annals , ii,  i,  c.  20;  Life 
of  Parker,  bk.  iv,  c.  18 ; Cooper, 
Annals,  n 312-3. 

3 This  letter  refers  to  1 divers 
younge  preachers,’  who,  the  writers 
declare,  * are  not  afraide  to  ympunge 
openly  in  pulpette  not  only  the  booke 
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Its  effects 
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bridge. 


It  was  while  this  ferment  was  still  at  its  height,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1572,  that  the  news  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  arrived  in  England.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  that  sinister  event  in  the  different  centres  of 
learning  throughout  Europe  was  deep  and  permanent.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  bending  with  a true  student’s  concentration  over 
the  page  of  Homer,  to  learn  only  on  the  following  day  the 
horrors  of  the  night, — Ramus,  falling  beneath  the  assassin’s 
hand,  to  be  cast  a disfigured  corpse  into  the  blood-stained 
waters  of  the  Seine, — young  Casaubon,  fleeing  with  his 
father  to  the  caves  of  Dauphiny,  there  sadly  but  resolutely 
to  continue  his  study  of  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum, — Cevalle- 
rius,  taking  refuge  in  the  forests  and  escaping  only  to  fall  a 
tardier  victim  from  the  sufferings  there  endured, — Muretus, 
at  Rome,  drawing  up  in  choice  classic  phrase  his  eulogy  of 
each  foul  atrocity, — are  but  a few  of  the  examples  that  serve 
to  shew  how  the  fell  deeds  of  les  noces  vermeilles  darkened 
the  career  or  warped  the  sympathies  of  the  scholar  and  the 
theologian.  In  England  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
unsurpassed  emotion.  The  French  envoy  had  to  listen  while 
Elizabeth,  forgetful  of  her  wonted  guile,  and  rising  to  the 
full  height  of  her  imperial  nature,  uttered  words  of  true 
womanly  scorn, — while  Burghley,  as  he  too  laid  aside  his 
habitual  wariness,  declared  in  the  council  chamber  that 
no  more  atrocious  crime  had  disgraced  humanity  since  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Founder  of  their  common  faith.  The  exul- 
tation of  Sander  and  Louvain  only  brought  into  stronger 
relief  the  honest  indignation  of  Parker  and  Cambridge.  The 
fate  of  the  illustrious  Ramus  could  hardly  fail  indeed  to  be 
heard  with  peculiar  commiseration  in  the  latter  university. 
His  conversion  to  Calvinism,  his  intrepid  assault  on  the 
traditional  Aristotelian  logic,  appealed,  in  almost  equal  mea- 
sure, the  one  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Puritan  and  the  other 
to  the  interest  of  the  logician,  and  his  works,  which  Ascham 
appears  to  have  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  country- 


of  common  service : but  also  par-  absent  and  other  that  be  present, 

ticularlie  discribe  and  name  men  of  according  to  the  license  of  the  olde 

all  degrees  both  honorable  that  be  poetes.’  Cooper,  Annals. 
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men,  were  already  well  known  to  not  a few  Cambridge 
scholars.  It  was  felt  that  his  life  had  been  consecrated  to  a 
noble  purpose,  and  wise  and  good  men  recognised  in  his  fate 
the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  university  reform  not  less  than  to 
that  of  Protestant  belief. 

Violence  and  wrong  ever  beget  their  like ; and  the  most 
unjustifiable  measures  directed  against  the  English  Catholics 
under  Elizabeth  date  from  the  tragedy  of  St  Bartholomew. 
‘This  barbarous  treacherie  will  not  cease  in  France/  wrote 
Sandys  to  Burghley,  ‘but  will  reach  over  to  us;’  and  his 
advice,  ‘forthwith,’  as  the  first  indispensable  measure,  ‘to 
cutte  of  the  Scottish  queue’s  head1,’ — shews  how  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  had  been  evoked.  The  treatise  of  Nicholas  Sander, 
de  visibili  Monarchia,  which  found  its  way  to  England 
about  this  time,  still  further  roused  the  susceptibilities  of  both 
the  politician  and  the  theologian.  The  deliberate  and  un- 
scrupulous malice  which  dictated  its  numerous  calumnies 
and  threw  a foul  slur  over  the  whole  character  and  principles 
of  the  English  Reformation,  rendered  small  service  to  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  and  the  disposition  which  had  hitherto 
to  a great  extent  prevailed,  to  connive  at  adherence  to  the 
Roman  faith  and  even  at  the  private  celebration  of  its  rites, 
considerably  lessened.  Among  the  more  illustrious  sufferers 
by  this  change  of  national  feeling  was  Dr  Caius.  The  seve- 
rity with  which  he  had  treated  the  malcontents  in  his  own 
college,  his  somewhat  peevish  censures  of  the  prevailing  tone 
and  discipline  of  the  university,  and  his  occasional  disagree- 
ments with  those  of  his  own  standing,  combined  to  render 
him  at  this  time  singularly  unpopular  at  Cambridge.  The 
loyal  Anglican  and  the  zealous  Puritan  regarded  him  with 
almost  equal  suspicion.  It  now  transpired  that  he  still 
retained,  stored  up  in  the  college,  a collection  of  ornaments, 
books,  and  vestments,  such  as  were  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Roman  religious  service.  Discoveries  of  this  kind  were 
especially  irritating  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  indi- 
cating on  the  part  of  the  possessor  the  expectation  and  the 
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1 Ellis’s  Letters  (2)  hi  22. 
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chap,  in.  hope  that  the  Catholic  faith  might  yet  regain  the  ascendency 
The  ‘popish  to  the  subversion  of  their  own  Church1 * *.  Towards  the  close 

trumpery  in 

Stas-tf  the  year  1572,  an  order  accordingly  came  down  to  the 
detuned!  vice-chancellor  from  Sandys,  in  his  capacity  as  bishop  of 
London,  to  enquire  into  the  matter, — a measure  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  arbitrary  destruction  of  the  whole 
collection.  According  to  Dr  Cams’  own  statement,  this 
wanton  act  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  disaffected  fellows 
of  the  college  at  a convivial  meeting, — they  having,  he  adds, 
been  at  the  trouble  of  keeping  watch  all  night  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  properties  in  question  being  privately 
conveyed  away  out  of  the  college*.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that,  on  a certain  dull  December 
day,  the  monotony  of  college  life  at  Caius  was  broken  by  an 
tS * * *hcSi‘yof  extraordinary  spectacle.  A bon-fire  was  lighted  in  the  first 
court,  round  which  for  the  space  of  three  hours  were  to  be 
seen,  toiling  resolutely  and  perspiring,  Dr  Byng,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  Whitgift,  and  Roger  Goad,  the  provost  of  King’s 
College,  as  they  brought  forth  the  contraband  properties 
and  hurled  them  into  the  flames.  The  ‘popish  trumpery/ 
as  Byng  styles  it,  in  his  triumphant  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  Burgblcy9 — vestments,  albs,  tunics,  and  stoles,  the  pix 
and  sindon  and  canopy,  ‘tables  of  idols’  and  mass-books, 
sufficient  to  furnish  forth  half-a-dozen  distinct  and  contempo- 
raneous celebrations  of  the  Roman  service, — crackled  on  the 
blazing  pyre.  While  brazen  saints  and  cherubim,  as  offering 
too  stubborn  a resistance  to  a like  process  of  destruction, 
were  pommelled  with  pious  zeal  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
humanity4. 


1 Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder 

of  St  John’s  College,  Oxford,  had 
acted  in  a similar  manner  to  Dr 

Caius,  although  he  took  the  pre- 

caution of  removing  the  articles  in 

question  to  his  own  house.  ‘ English- 

men,’ observed  Mr  Green,  ‘had  seen 

English  religion  change  too  often  to 

believe  that  it  would  change  no 
more.’  See  his  History  of  the  English 
People , n 329. 

* ‘Nec  hoc  factum  est,  nisi  in- 
stigantibus  quibusdam  male  affectis 
sociis,  quorum  alii  rem  procura- 


verunt  convivio,  alii,  ne  conserven- 
tur,  aut  noctu  sustollantur,  pervi- 
giles  extiterunt.  Sed  ex  his  alios 
Dens  morte  sustulit,  alios  aliis  modis 
subduxit,  non  sine  ignominia.’  An- 
nales  Collegii,  ann.  1572.  The  divine 
justice  must  have  been  singularly 
prompt  if  it  thus  displayed  itself  in 
the  six  months  that  intervened  be- 
fore Dr  Caius’  death. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  u 314. 

4 ‘malleio  contuderunt.’  Cains. 
‘ defacid.’  Byng. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  personal  indignity  to  him-  .chap, 
self  involved  in  this  invasion  of  his  property  was  keenly  felt 
by  Dr  Caius,  who  records  in  plaintive  terms  the  ingratitude 
thus  shewn  for  his  manifold  services  to  the  college  and  to 
learning1 *.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  compilation  of  his  History  of  the  University , — 
not  improbably  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  gaining  some 
distraction  from  his  harassed  feelings.  It  was  his  last 
service  to  letters.  Blomefield,  indeed,  suggests  that  his  life 
was  shortened  by  the  growing  intolerance  of  the  times8,  his  nu death: 
death,  which  took  place  in  London,  having  occurred  only  seven 
months  after  the  event  above  described.  By  his  will,  dated  Provisions 
a few  days  before,  Parker,  with  whom  (notwithstanding  the 
divergence  of  their  views  on  religious  questions)  he  seems 
always  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms,  was  named  his 
literary  executor ; and,  availing  himself  of  powers  conferred 
by  a grant  obtained  from  the  society  in  the  preceding 
September,  he  nominated  Thomas  Legge  of  Jesus  College 
his  successor  in  the  mastership3.  He  was  interred  in  the  hu  epitaph, 
college  chapel;  where  the  brief  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment4 * * * arrests  by  its  severe  simplicity,  far  more  effectively 
than  any  long  and  ornate  eulogy  could  do,  the  attention  of 
the  observer. 

With  all  his  eccentricities  and  prejudices,  the  reputation  nisatuin- 
which  he  achieved, — a reputation  almost  unique  of  its  kind,  service*  to 

, * * science  and 

— may  fairly  be  considered  to  surpass  that  of  any  other 
Cambridge  Head  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fisher  outshines 
him  indeed  as  a benefactor.  Parker  rendered  greater  ser-  |j£unhrer* 
vices  to  literature.  Gardiner  and  Whitgift  both  played  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  moulding  the  present  and  the 
future  of  the  university.  But  as  one  who  was  at  once  a man 
of  science  and  a man  of  letters,  and  unselfishly  devoted  to 


1 — ‘ tantus  erat  illia  fervor  in  re- 

ligionem,  ut  nec  beneficia  persona- 

rnm  nec  gratia  in  academiam,  aedi- 

ficio  et  editis  libris,  suadere  potuit 

moderationem.’  Annalea  Collegii , 

ann.  1572;  Strype,  Lije  of  Parker , 

bk.  iii,  c.  4 ; Cooper,  Athenae , i 814. 

* * Disturbed  as  may  be  guessed,  at 


the  furious  and  rash  zeal  of  those 
times.’  Ives’s  Select  Papers , 65. 

3 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  314. 


Ptoit  post  funrra  birtus. 
JFui  Cains, 
fetalis  suae  lxiii. 
©but  nix  3ulii  a.d.  1573. 
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both, — who,  to  a shrewd  insight  into  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  advance  of  knowledge  united  a practical  excellence 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  England, — 
and  who,  lastly,  to  quote  the  eulogy  of  Camden,  * in  the  end 
gave  all  his  wealth  to  learning1/ — Dr  Caius  presents  us 
with  a combination  as  interesting  as  it  is  rare  and  un- 
doubtedly realises  most  fully  the  true  conception  of  academic 
eminence. 

Before  another  two  years  had  passed  away,  the  university 
was  bereft  of  a yet  more  conspicuous  patron.  For  some 
years  past,  Parker’s  health  had  been  declining,  and  the 
‘rheumatic  Tempsis,’  as  he  styles  it,  had  often  proved  an 
effectual  barrier  to  his  passage  over  from  Lambeth  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  March  1575,  more 
alarming  symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  in  the 
following  May,  he  was  removed  by  death  alike  from  the  rule 
of  the  Church  which  he  had  so  ably  governed  and  invigorated 
and  from  his  watchful  protectorate  of  that  university  which 
he  had  loved  so  well  and  so  faithfully  served.  The  last 
matter  that  called  for  his  interference  at  Cambridge  had 
been  one  which  occasioned  him  no  little  pain.  Robert 
Aldrich,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Corpus 
College  mainly  through  Parker’s  interest  exerted  on  his 
behalf,  had  gone  over  to  the  Puritan  party  and  had  given 
notable  proof  of  his  change  of  sentiments  by  a persistent 
refusal  to  proceed,  as  required  by  the  college  statutes,  to  his 
degree  of  B.D.  He  was  ultimately  summoned  to  London  by 
Burghley  and  formally  censured, — a proceeding  which  was 
followed  by  his  resignation  of  the  mastership8.  The  extant 
letters  written  by  Parker  in  his  declining  years  indicate  very 
plainly  that  his  temper  was  sorely  tried  by  ‘ these  irritable 
precisions  at  Cambridge8,’  as  he  terms  them,  and  by  whom 
he  in  turn  was  styled  ‘the  pope  of  Lambeth/  His  undi- 
minished care  for  the  university  in  his  latter  years  was 
proved  (if  proof  could  be  required)  by  the  altered  aspect  of 

1 Life  of  Elizabeth , p.  200.  317-8. 

5 Strype,  Life  of  Parker , bk.  iv,  o.  3 See  Parker  Corresp.  418, 419, 426, 
27;  Life  of  Whit  gift,  bk.  i,  o.  8;  434,  437. 

Append,  no.  xv;  Cooper,  Annals , n 
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one  of  the  principal  academic  thoroughfares  and  by  a noble 
benefaction  to  the  university  library.  On  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  senate-house  and  the  open  space  in  front, 
there  stood  at  that  time  a number  of  humble  tenements,  the 
residences  of  townsmen,  which  altogether  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  Schools  from  Great  St  Mary’s.  Of  these  the 
greater  proportion  remained  standing  until  the  erection  of 
the  senate-house  in  1722.  By  Parker’s  generosity,  however, 
a sufficient  number  were  now  purchased  from  the  authorities 
of  King’s  College  and  Corpus,  to  admit  of  the  opening  up  of 
a new  street,  known  as  University  Street,  and  also  as  the 
Regent  walk,  which  from  that  time  until  1722,  formed  the 
main  approach  to  the  Schools.  ‘This  way  to  the  Schools,’ 
says  the  chronicler,  ‘ he  also  paved,  and  built  a brick  wall  on 
each  side  against  the  Schools  and  half  way  of  the  street,  and 
topped  the  walls  with  square  stone ; and  then  gave  this  way 
and  these  walls  to  the  university.’  In  addition  to  this,  says 
Strype,  he  repaired  the  Common  Schools,  ‘greatly  fallen 
then  into  decay  and  wanting  both  lead,  timber,  and  roofing1.’ 
Dissatisfied  with  what  his  own  resources  enabled  him  to 
do,  Parker  had  successfully  exerted  his  influence  to  excite 
a like  generosity  in  others.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  at  Corpus,  stimu- 
lated by  his  persuasion  and  example,  became  a distinguished 
benefactor  both  to  their  common  college  and  to  the  univer- 
sity library*.  In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  prevailing  strife  of 
parties  which  demands  so  large  a share  of  our  attention  at 
this  period,  we  may  turn  aside  to  note  Dr  Peme  going  up 
to  stay  with  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth  the  year  before  the 
latter’s  death,  there  to  concert  measures  for  augmenting  the 
stores  of  the  university  library s;  and,  backed  by  his  strong 
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1 See  in  Strype,  Life  of  Parker , 
Append,  no.  xcvn,  * An  Indenture  of 
the  University  Street  and  for  Re- 
pairing the  Books  in  the  University 
Library,  which  were  of  the  Arch- 
bishop’s Gift.’  Ibid.  bk.  iv,  c.  42. 

* Ibid. 

3 While  at  Lambeth,  Dr  Peme 
applied  to  the  registrary  for  a cata- 
logue of  the  books  which  the  university 


library  then  contained.  ‘From  a 
copy  of  this  list  now  in  the  regis- 
trary,’ says  Mr  Bradshaw,  ‘and  from 
a somewhat  similar  list  published 
byDrCaius  in  his  Historia , we  leam 
that  the  library  contained  scarcely 
180  volumes,  or  little  more  than  half 
what  it  had  had  just  a century  be- 
fore.’ (See  Vol.  i.  p.  323.)  ‘The 
archbishop  sent  down  a hundred 
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chap,  hi.  support,  proceeding  to  plead  personally  and  not  unsuccessfully 
for  donations  of  books  with  Burghley,  with  my  lord  of 
Winchester,  Robert  Horne,  and  with  my  lord  of  Durham, 
tonToii^tT- James  Pilkington.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  Peme 
ScatuSilcea  cou^  not  refrain  from  giving  emphatic  expression  to  bis 
gratitude  for  Parker’s  ‘ great  charges  divers  ways  bestowed 
upon  the  university/  which  he  declares  had  resulted  in  ‘a 
singular-  and  perpetual  commodity  to  the  same’  and  had  also 
‘ brought  no  less  beauty  and  ornament  in  the  setting  forth  of 
all  those  places  where  his  grace  had  bestowed  any  cost.* 
‘ The  which/  he  goes  on  to  say,  * doth  appear  in  your  grace’s 
college,  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  in  the  houses  and  street  be- 
tween St  Mary’s  Church  and  the  Schools,  in  the  School 
gates ; and  now  last  of  all,  in  the  singular  beauty  that  the 
comely  order  of  your  grace’s  books  doth  bring  to  the  univer- 
sity library,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the  eye  of  every  man 
that  shall  enter  into  the  said  library.’  ‘I  do  judge/  adds 
Perne,  ‘the  mind  of  other  that  loveth  learning  and  the 
university  by  my  own  great  delectation,  that  I do  conceive  of 
that  comely  placing  of  the  said  books,  the  which  shall  be  a 
perpetual  testimony  of  your  grace’s  singular  goodness  and 
great  kindness  to  the  university1.’ 

The  archbishop’s  noble  benefactions  to  his  own  college 
almost  entitle  him,  as  Strype  observes,  to  be  regarded  as  its 
second  founder.  The  great  collection  of  manuscripts  which 
Trmity  Hail.  ke  beqUeathed  to  the  society,  to  be  guarded  by  restrictions 
which  though  they  now  appear  illiberal  were  largely  justified 
by  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  that  time,  is  one  of  Euro- 
pean reputation.  New  fellowships  and  scholarships  and 
costly  plate  served  still  further  to  perpetuate  his  memory  on 
that  foundation8.  At  Caius,  his  intervention  in  the  disputes 
between  master  and  fellows  had  in  no  way  alienated  his  good 
will  towards  the  society,  where  he  was  again  the  donor  of 
plate  and  of  books,  and  also  the  founder  of  a physical  scholar- 


to  Cam- 
bridge. 


Barker's 
bequests  to 
Corpus 
Christi,  to 
Caius  Col- 
lege, and  to 


volumes  all  carefully  picked,  and 
among  them  25  thick  volumes  made 
up  from  some  of  the  choicest  manu- 
scripts in  his  own  library.’  The 


University  Library , p.  14. 

1 Strype,  Life  of  Parker , bk.  iv,  c. 
42. 

2 Ibid.  bk.  iv,  c.  47. 
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ship1 2.  Like  bequests  and  the  foundation  of  a law  scholar-  .chap,  iii. 
ship  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Trinity  numore 
Hall*.  Of  his  numerous  legacies  in  support  of  religion,  gg™  u,e 
education,  and  charity  throughout  the  realm  we  cannot  here  ^‘nUdo  118 
make  mention.  On  those  other  merits  which  so  well  became 
the  primate  and  the  scholar, — his  princely  patronage,  which 
might  compare  with  that  of  the  Medicis,  of  all  the  arts  that 
contributed  to  enrich  the  productions  of  the  scriptorium, — 
his  discerning  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literature, — his  concern  for  the  preservation  and  study  of  the 
origines  of  our  national  history, — it  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  dwell3.  But  as  regards  the  two  main  charges  which 
detraction  has  urged  against  his  memory, — that  of  undue 
severity  in  his  ecclesiastical  rule  and  that  of  undue  licence 
in  his  editorial  labours, — it  is  but  just  to  remember,  in  the 
one  case  the  decisive  action  demanded  by  the  restless  temper 
and  dangerous  aspects  of  the  times,  in  the  other,  the  laxity 
conceded  by  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the  age4. 

1 Ibid,  and  Append,  no  cv.  by  Burghley. 

2 Ibid,  and  Cooper,  A thenae,  1 336.  4 In  connexion  with  Parker’s  free 

* See  Strype’s  laborious  and  ex-  dealing  with  the  text  of  Matthew  of 

haustive  series  of  ‘Observations  on  Paris,  we  may  compare  bishop 
Archbishop  Parker,’  at  the  conclusion  Geste’s  avowal  of  his  treatment  of 
of  his  Life.  Parker’s  vindication  of  the  text  of  the  Psalms  in  his  capacity 
himself  from  the  charge  of  aiming  at  of  translator  : * Where,’  he  says,  ‘in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be  the  New  Testament  one  piece  of  a 
found  in  his  Correspondence,  pp.  Psalm  is  reported,  I translate  it  in 
453-5.  I cannot  but  note  here  the  the  Psalm  according  to  the  trans- 
special unfairness  with  which  Mr  lation  thereof  in  the  New  Testament, 

Froude  in  his  History  (x  410-11)  has  for  avoiding  of  the  offence  that  may 
insisted  on  this  feature  in  Parker’s  rise  to  the  people  upon  diverse  trans- 
conduet  while  passing  by  in  silence  lation s.*  Letter  to  Parker  (circ.  1565), 
his  noble  benefactions  and  ignoring  Parker  Corresp.,  p.  250. 
the  far  greater  revenues  accumulated 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP  PARKER  TO  THAT  OF 

LORD  BURGHLEY. 


chap,  iv.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  external  prosperity  of 
Changes  for  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  the  closing  years  of 
totuuniYcr-  Parker’s  life,  the  general  efficiency  of  both  universities 
Uwodopuon  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  undergone  a material 
tStST  decline.  Their  former  liberal  constitution  had  been  sup- 
rowed  con-  planted  by  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy  which,  however  judiciously 
Sefr°edut»t-  it  might  be  administered,  was  singularly  liable  to  abuse.  The 

ional  fuuc-  . ...  . ° . J . 

tions.  ancient  and  catholic  conception  of  their  functions  as  great 
schools  of  all  the  sciences  and  of  all  learning,  had  narrowed 


to  one  whereby  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  this  change,  however,  they  only  reflected  the 
dominant  policy  of  the  state.  ‘ There  is  no  middle  course  in 
dealing  with  religious  sectaries,’  observes  Hallam  in  his 
admirable  criticism  of  this  period,  * between  the  persecution 
that  exterminates  and  the  toleration  that  satisfies ;’  and  the 
justice  of  this  observation  is  forcibly  attested  by  the  history 
of  the  universities.  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
enforced  ceremonial  in  religious  worship,  were  stumbling- 
blocks  which  more  and  more  shut  out  the  conscientious 
Tho  Puritan  Puritan,  with  whom  dissatisfaction  developed  into  defiance 
catholic  alike  and  resentment  into  retaliation.  The  * non-complier’  became 
shut  out.  the  seceder,  the  member  of  a distinct  and  fast  multiplying 
sect,  whose  most  zealous  and  unscrupulous  representatives 
lampooned  the  bishops,  derided  the  constitution  of  the 
English  Church,  and  advanced  doctrines  which  seemed  to  not 


i 
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a few  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  crown  itself.  The 
Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  the 
animosities  evoked  by  the  uncompromising  policy  of  Pius  V 
and  the  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew’s  Eve,  found  himself 
subjected  to  a rigorous  scrutiny  which  no  longer  allowed  of 
the  former  evasions  and  which  occasional  outward  compliancy 
had  ceased  to  satisfy.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  ad- 
ministered in  a form  that  admitted  of  no  reservations.  The 
presence  of  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  ancient  faith  was 
no  longer  connived  at,  but  became  the  subject  of  systematic 
enquiry  and  sometimes  of  loud  complaint.  Of  this  change  of 
feeling,  the  experience  of  Dr  Legge,  the  master  of  Caius 
College,  affords  a striking  illustration, — especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  indulgence  extended  to  his  predecessor. 
Although  far  better  qualified  than  Dr  Caius  to  win  popu- 
larity, by  virtue  of  his  conspicuous  ability  as  a tutor  and  of 
his  real  worth  and  kindly  nature,  his  suspected  leanings  to 
Catholicism  marked  him  out  for  no  little  molestation  from 
some  of  the  Puritan  fellows.  Their  representations  aroused 
the  jealous  spirit  of  archbishop  Sandy s,  who  on  learning  that 
some  of  the  Catholic  gentry  in  his  diocese  were  sending  their 
sons  to  be  placed  under  Legge’s  instruction,  did  not  scruple 
to  write  to  Burghley  to  urge  that  the  master  of  Caius  should 
be  prohibited  from  receiving  pupils  ‘to  breed  and  train  up  in 
popery1/  Not  less  harsh  was  the  treatment  of  B,ichard 
Swale,  whom  Sandys  included  in  the  same  indictment — a 
fellow  of  the  same  college  and  equally  distinguished  with  its 
head  as  a successful  tutor.  Swale  appears  to  have  treated  the 
charges  preferred  against  him  with  a contempt  which  they 
probably  merited  but  which  brought  him  under  Burghley’s 
serious  displeasure,  and  in  the  sequel  the  intercession  of  Sir 


chap.  iv. 


Persecution 
directed 
against  two 
tutors  of 
Caius  Col- 
lege. 

Dr  Legge. 
b.  1536/ 
d.  1607. 


Sir  Richard 
Swale. 
b.  IMA 
d.  1608. 


1 'All  the  popish  gentlemen  in 
this  country  send  their  sons  to  him. 
He  setteth  sundry  of  them  over  to 
one  Bwayl,  also  of  the  same  house ; 
by  whom  the  youth  of  this  country 
is  corrupted  : that  at  their  return  to 
their  parents  they  are  able  to  dispute 
in  the  defence  of  popery  : and  few  of 
them  will  repair  to  the  church.’ 


Sandys  to  Burghley,  11  Feb.  158$. 
Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reform. , ii  ii, 
c.  21;  Cooper,  Athenae , u 455; 
Annals,  n 388.  Dr  Legge,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  was  one  of  those  who  pe- 
titioned against  the  new  statutes 
(supra,  p.  236), — a fact  which  would 
rather  seem  to  imply  that  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  Puritan  party. 
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chap,  i Christopher  Hatton  and  his  own  abject  submission  scarcely 
availed  to  avert  the  forfeiture  of  his  fellowship1.  Among  his 
pupils  at  this  time  was  a young  Protestant  refugee  from 
Antwerp,  whom  he  would  seem  to  have  inspired  with  his  own 
love  of  learning  and  whom  he  certainly  did  not  pervert  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  reformed  faith.  This  was  no  other  than 
6*T5<Sruter'  ^an  Gruter,  a scholar  whose  indefatigable  industry  in  after 
d.i«7.  moved  even  Joseph  Scaliger  to  admiration,  and  whose 

Inscriptiones  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  European  learn- 
ing*. It  is  difficult  not  to  infer  that  there  was  a strong  ele- 
ment of  malice  and  injustice  in  the  persecution  directed 
subsequent  against  both  Legge  and  Swale,  when  we  note  their  subse- 
o^tor*0  quent  careers  and  that  of  their  illustrious  pupil.  The  first, 
although  we  find  him  committed  in  1581  to  the  Fleet  for 
alleged  contempt  of  the  royal  letters,  completely  triumphed 
over  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  for  nearly  five  and 
thirty  years  continued  to  rule  over  the  society  at  Caius,  dis- 
tinguished as  a discerning  and  liberal  promoter  of  letters  and 
of  studious  merit,  and  eventually  bequeathing  a noble  bene- 
faction to  the  college8.  Swale’s  distinguished  services  to  the 
state  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king 
James,  while  his  attainments  as  a civilian  led  to  a marked 
recognition  in  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  learned  laymen 
who  were  selected  to  assist  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference4. Both  Legge  and  Swale  must,  we  cannot  but 
think,  have  often  noted  Gruter’s  steady  rise  to  fame.  He 
nSduibcrg.  ultimately  settled  down  at  Heidelberg  which,  for  nearly  half 
a century  from  this  time,  stood  foremost  among  the  schools  of 
continental  Protestantism5.  There  he  carried  on  his  monu- 


- 1 Cooper,  Athenae , u 492. 

a Hallam,  Hist,  of  English  Lit. 
ii  7 887-9 ; Grater’s  father  had  been 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  ‘Beggars’ 
Petition’  at  Antwerp;  his  mother, 
who  was  of  English  family,  pos- 
sessed considerable  attainments  as 
a linguist,  and  also  as  a classical 
scholar.  See  Niceron,  ix  388-9. 

8 Cooper,  Athenae , ii  454-6 ; Docu- 
ments, ii  386. 

4 Cooper,  Ibid,  u 492. 


8 Hautz  states  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  matriculations  was  usually 
over  a hundred ; in  1607  it  was  212. 
Gesch.  d.  Univ.  Heidelberg , n 148. 
‘In  dem  bluhenden  Zustande,  in 
welchem  die  Universitat  eine  lange 
Reihe  von  Jahren  als  Pflanzschule 
des  europaischen  Calvinismus  gewe- 
sen  war,  blieb  sie  bis  zu  den  Verheer- 
ungen  des  30jahrigen  Krieges.’  Ibid. 

ii  161. 
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mental  labours.  There  too  his  watchful  and  untiring  assi- 
duity, as  university  librarian,  augmented  and  enriched  that 
splendid  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  learned  Europe  until  scattered  by  the 
destroying  hand  of  Tilly1. 

There  were  however  others  at  Cambridge  at  this  time  to 
whom  the  suspicion  that  attached  -was  more  just  and  who 
consequently  found  the  changed  tone  of  the  university  no 
longer  tolerable.  Slowly,  but  with  increasing  force  of  con- 
viction, the  Roman  Catholic  scholar  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  England  had  ceased  to  be  his  home, — that  the 
parish  church  was  no  more  to  be  his  house  of  worship2,  or  the 
university  the  place  of  his  education  and  the  fountain  head 
of  his  theology.  Alike  in  politics,  in  faith,  and  in  learning, 
he  became  an  alien  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  Sander,  in 
adverting  to  the  change,  and  to  the  loss  thus  inflicted  by  the 
departure  of  not  a few  able  men,  declares,  with  his  usual 
recklessness  of  assertion,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
now  become  training  schools  only  for  Reclaimers  of  novel 
doctrine  and  for  grammarians3.’ 

/ To  the  many  scholars  who  under  these  influences  began 
in  rapid  succession  to  take  their  departure  from  England, 
Louvain  appears  at  first  to  have  afforded  the  chief  asylum. 
Another,  and  in  some  respects  a more  convenient,  point  of  re- 
union now  however  presented  itself  at  Douay,  where,  so  early 
as  1559,  pope  Paul  iv,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  heresy  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  sanction  the  foun- 


chap.  rv. 


Change  in 
the  feelings  •' 
of  the  Catho- 
lic part}'  with 
rcaj>cct  to  the 
universities. 


Seminaries 
for  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic 
vouth  now 
found'* " 
abr 

Foundation 
of  tho  U*i- 
VBH81TT  OF 
DoDay ; 
1559. 


1 . 


1 The  numerous  and  excellent 
manuscripts  of  classical  authors  at 
Heidelberg  were  a special  attraction 
to  scholars  and  even  to  the  printers 
at  this  time.  See  Hautz,  Ibid,  n 39, 
147,  167. 

2 We  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  correctness  of 
whose  statement  was  admitted  by 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  that  down  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth  the  En 
glish  Catholics  felt  no  scruples  in 
attending  the  parish  churches.  See 
Berington’s  Introd.  to  Life  of  Gregorio 

Panxani,  p.  19;  Hall  (Bp.)  Defence 


of  the  Humble  Remonstrance , p.  24.  As 
late  as  in  1582  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
sent  a petition  to  the  pope,  requesting 
him  to  permit  fifty  of  her  Catholic 
adherents  to  attend  the  Protestant 
service.  See  Douay  Diary,  Append, 
p.  335. 

3  ‘ academies... olim  maximarum 
artium  ac  praesertim  S.  Theologiae 
studiis  florentissimas,  nunc,  ut  tem- 
poribus  sectarum  fit,  novorum  orato- 
rum  et  grammaticorum  tantum  Ma- 
trices.’ De  Origine  Schismatis  (ed. 
1585),  p.  159. 
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chap,  iv.  dation  of  a new  university  \ The  school  of  learning  that  thus 
grew  up  in  the  ancient  little  town  in  Artois  (which  province 
at  that  time  lay  mainly  in  the  Low  Countries)  might  fairly 
claim  to  be,  in  Fuller’s  phrase,  ‘colonia  deducta’  from 
Louvain.  The  charter  of  its  foundation,  given  in  1561  by 
lu^datfaHM  Philip  II,  directed  that  it  should  be  organised  on  the  model 
of  that  famous  university,  and  to  Louvain  Douay  was  in- 
debted for  its  first  professors2 * * *.  Its  curriculum  included  all 
the  five  faculties, — theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine, 
and  arts.  It  was  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  each 
branch,  and  it  is  deserving  of  note  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  which  dominated  the  whole  conception,  the  aca- 
demical status  already  acquired  by  those  students  who  came 
' / from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  always  recognised8.  There 
Foundation  were  at  first  no  colleges ; but  in  1568,  Dr  William  Allen,  a 
lilhconclo  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  opened  a house  for  the  recep- 
1668.  tion  of  English  Catholics,  which  soon  acquired  some  celebrity. 
Scholar*  The  majority  of  the  students  came  from  Oxford,  and  among 

from  Oxford  ..  J J . ...  _ _ , ° 

and  cam-  their  number  was  the  well-known  Dr  Edmund  (Jampian,  a 

bridge  who  A 

ui'tfier!^  fellow  of  St  John’s  College,  and  Morgan  Philips,  formerly 
president  of  Oriel*.  The  Cambridge  element  was  much 
smaller,  but  it  included  Thomas  Baily,  who  had  before  been 
master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  his  intimate  friend  and  close  com- 
panion in  exile,  Laurence  Webb  of  St  Catherine’s;  Richard 
Hall,  a fellow  of  Pembroke,  and  the  real  author  of  the  notable 
Life  of  Bishop  Fisher  which  passes  under  Thomas  Baily ’s 
name6 * ; and  John  Sanderson,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his 


1  Introd.  to  Douay  Diaries  (in 
Records  of  English  Catholics),  by  Dr 

T.  F.  Knox,  p.  xxvii.  For  the  dif- 

ferent objects  included  in  the  design 

of  founding  the  college,  see  Allen’s 

account  in  his  Apology  for  the  English 

Seminaries , pp.  21-26.  Among  other 

motives,  he  describes  it  as  the  design 
of  the  founder  1 to  draw  divers  youths, 
who  then  for  their  conscience  lived 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  sole, 

several,  and  voluntary  study  to  a 
more  exact  method  and  course  of 
common  conference  and  public  exer- 
cise, to  be  pursued  by  their  superiors’ 


appointment,  rather  than  their  own 
choice ; that  they  might  be  more  apt 
to  serve  their  country,  when  it  should 
please  God  mercifully  to  reduce  them 
home  again.’ 

2 Itam,  Analectes  pour  servir  d 
Vhistoire  de  Vuniversitt  de  Louvain , 
no.  ix,  p.  121. 

3 Introd.  to  Douay  Diaries , pp. 
xxxi  and  xxxii. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  xxx  and  xxxi,  where  a 
detailed  Ust  of  the  more  eminent 
students  from  Oxford  is  given. 

6 Dodd,  Church  History,  pp.  158- 
162;  Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  108,  510, 
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fellowship  at  Trinity  College  for  suspicious  doctrine  and  con-  .chap,  rv. 
tumacy,  and  who  afterwards  became  divinity  professor  at 
Rheims*.  In  the  year  1575,  the  college  was  materially  aided 
by  a grant  from  Gregory  xm  of  a pension  of  one  hundred 
gold  crowns  per  month,  and  in  the  following  year  the  number 
of  the  students,  all  of  whom  came  from  England,  reached  a 
total  of  120 ; while  the  number  of  English  students  in  the 
university  at  large  amounted  to  nearly  200*. 

But  in  the  meantime,  as  the  revolt  spread  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  position  of  the  English  exiles  at  Douay  became  one 
of  considerable  danger.  They  were  many  of  them  pensioners 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  as  a body  they  had  enjoyed  the 
special  favour  and  protection  of  Philip  II.  At  last  the  arms 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  achieved  a signal  success.  A new 
governor  entered  Douay;  and  in  March  1578,  a proclamation 
was  issued  commanding  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
students.  The  measure  had  not  been  unforeseen ; and  the 
society  was  forthwith  transferred  to  Rheims,  where,  though  The  univer^ 
regarded  with  little  favour  by  the  resident  population,  it  to  Rheims 
enjoyed  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Guises3.  At  Rome 
there  had  long  existed  an  ancient  English  hospital,  the  repre-  •nie  EogUah 
sentative  of  that  yet  older  and  extinct  foundation  which  had  Home- 
derived  its  origin  from  the  liberality  of  king  Ini  some  eight 
centuries  before.  To  this  humble  institution  the  patronage 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII  now  imparted  new  life  and  import- ti>o  coiie*» 
ance.  He  endowed  it  with  additional  revenues  and  granted 
it  a new  charter.  In  the  preamble  to  this  document  the 
pontiff  takes  occasion  to  express  his  deep  commiseration  for 
the  unhappy  state  of  that  distant  land  which  it  had  been  the 
glory  of  his  predecessor,  the  greatest  of  the  Gregorys,  to  win 
from  barbarism  to  Christianity.  He  declares  himself  moved 
with  compassion  for  those  English  youth  who,  abandoning 
their  country,  their  parents,  and  their  worldly  possessions, 
were  now  flocking  to  Rome  to  gain  the  requisite  instruction 


351, 368-9.  ‘ Both  Baily  and  Webb,’ 
says  Dr  Knox,  'lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  the  seminary,  the  former 
in  1591  and  the  latter  in  1608.’ 
Introd.  to  Douay  Diaries,  p.  xxxvi. 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  u 351-2. 

2 Introd.  to  Douay  Diaries,  pp. 
xxxv  and  xxxviii. 

3 Douay  Diaries,  Introd.  pp.  xlix- 
lvii. 
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chap,  iv.  jn  the  doctrines  of  the  one  true  Church,  with  the  design  of 
afterwards  returning  to  aid  in  the  work  of  its  restoration  in 
their  native  land1 *. 

The  funds  assigned  for  the  endowment  of  the  college  were 
supposed  to  be  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty  students 
who  were  admitted  without  regard  to  those  local  limitations 
in  force  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  *,  and  the  proportion  of 
young  Welshmen  whose  names  appeared  on  the  ‘Pilgrims’ 
Register,’  as  it  was  termed,  was  considerable.  In  the  statutes 
wre  find  philosophy  and  theology  designated  as  the  main 
studies ; but  it  is  deserving  of  note  that  Greek  and  Hebrew 
are  also  mentioned  as  desirable  subjects  of  acquirement*. 

It  was  in  the  year  1551,  while  Ignatius  Loyola  still  lived, 
that  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome  had  been  founded  under  his 
auspices.  Of  the  new  system  of  education  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  so  much  success  by  himself  and  by  his  fol- 
lowers, we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  chapter. 
It  may  suffice  here  to  observe  that  it  soon  developed  into 


Foundation 
of  the  Col- 
leges of  the 
Socirrr  of 

Jbsus: 


1  ‘...versantur  quotidie  anteoculos 

nostros  juvenes  ex  illo  miserrimo 

regno  hue  profugientes,  qui,  divino 
spiritu  ducti,  patria,  parentibus  et 
bonis  relictis,  sese  nobis  ad  catholicae 
religionis,  in  qua  nati  sunt,  institu- 

tionem  suscipiendam  miserabiiiter 
offerunt,  eo  animo,  ut  salutem  sibi 
primum  comparent,  deinde  vero  ut, 
post  adeptam  divinarum  rerum  scien- 

tiam,  in  Angliam  ad  alios  qui  a via 
veritatis  declinarunt  erudiendos  re- 
vertantur.’  Dodd,  Church  IJist.  ii 
Append,  no.  lvii.  So  Richard  Had- 
dock (one  of  the  students)  writing  to 
Dr  Allen  says:  ‘And,  for  obedience 
to  his  Holiness,  we  had  sufficiently 

shewed  it in  not  remaining  in 

our  country,  where  we  had  been  able 
to  have  lived  unto  ourselves;  but, 
desirous  of  more  perfectness,  we  were 
come  where  we  might  learn  to  serve 
God  and  His  church,  as  more  pro- 
fitable members  of  the  same.’  Ibid. 
Append,  no.  lix.  It  is  deserving  of 
note  that  each  student,  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  college,  was  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  which  the  following 
constituted  the  main  clause : ‘ et 


promitto  juroque  omnipotent  Deo 
me  paratum  esse  animo,  ac  futurum 
semper...ut  suo  tempore  sacros  or- 
dines  suscipiam,  et  in  Angliam  ad 
prozimorum  animus  lucrandas  rever- 
tar , quandocumque  superiori  hujus 
collegii,  pro  sui  instituti  ratione, 
illud  mihi  praecipere  visum  fuerit  in 
Deo.’  Ibid.  Append,  no.  lvii.  See 
also  Morris,  Life  of  Father  John 
Gerard,  p.  263 * * *.  When  we  consider 
that  the  admission  of  these  English 
youth  was  granted  only  on  conditions 
which  bound  them  over  to  risk  their 
freedom,  if  not  their  lives,  in  the 
service  of  the  Holy  See,  our  sense 
of  the  disinterestedness  of  pope 
Gregory’s  liberality  becomes  some- 
what qualified.  A similar  condition 
was  in  force  at  Douay.  See  Douay 
Diaries , Introd.  p.  xxvi ; also  Sander, 
de  Origine  Schismatis  (ed.  1585),  188. 

2 No  account  again  was  taken  of 
English  academic^  degrees,  and  this 
appears  to  have  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction.  Ibid.  p. 
xxxii. 

3 Dodd,  Ibid.  Append,  no.  lvii:  see 
also  Hallam,  Hist,  of  Lit.  n7  65. 
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distinct  and  formidable  rivalry  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  chap,  iv. 
universities  of  Protestantism.  • In  its  subject-matter  and  its 
method  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Lainez  was  an  avowed 
imitation  of  that  of  John  Sturm  of  Strassburg*.  To  the  crav-  Theirmethod 
ing  for  theological  speculation  which  now  absorbed  nine-  tion- 
tenths  of  the  intellectual  power  of  learned  Europe,  Jesuitism 
offered  a revival  of  the  ancient  ‘ disputation/  conducted  with 
an  array  of  learning  and  a dialectic  skill  which  Calvin  or 
Ramus  might  envy*;  and  before  the  close  of  the  century \They becom* 
the  writings  of  the  Order  had  become  the  recognised 
sources  for  the  most  authoritative  exposition  of  Tridentinel  Jj^chunj? 
doctrine  and  of  the  Roman  practice*.  In  the  general  con-ofRome' 
ception  of  their  educational  system,  we  are  however  pre- 
sented with  something  to  which  as  regards  its  subtlety 
and  scope  Protestantism  could  offer  no  parallel, — a skilful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  derived  from  a careful  study 
of  human  nature,  which  moulding  with  marvellous  tact  the 
wrhole  character  and  aims  of  the  individual  soon  attached  to 
itself  in  every  important  centre  a band  of  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  adherents.  * 

The  order  and  the  localities  in  which  their  colleges  arose 
mark  the  progressive  stages  of  an  elaborate  experiment. 

The  first,  founded  two  years  before  that  at  Rome,  was  placed  Their^n.*. 
where,  on  the  monotonous  and  thinly-populated  coast  off  lM* 
Valencia,  the  little  town  of  Gandia  looks  forth  from  amid  its 
smiling  gardens  and  calm  seclusion  on  the  western  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  college  at  Rome,  which  followed  Their coii«g« 
next,  must  be  regarded  as  appealing  at  that  time  to  a political 1 1WL 


1 The  author  of  the  Jesuit  Lthrplan 
(p.  362)  published  in  1833,  expressly 
refers  the  educational  system  of  the 
society  to  their  desire  to  provide  a 
counterbalancing  attraction  to  the 
influence  of  Sturm. 

3 Ranke,  Die  romischen  Pdpste  (ed. 
1874),  n 22. 

* On  this  point  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  cite  the  observation  of  a 
contemporary  Master  of  St  John’s, 
who  writing  in  the  year  1688  says, 
— *we  must,  lest  we  should  seem  to 

M.  II. 


construe  the  doctrines  of  the  papists 
otherwise  than  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Church  requires,  or  to  take 
for  granted  what  they  grant  not,  or 
to  ascribe  to  them  opinions  which 
they  disclaim,  take  care  to  follow 
this  order,  namely,  first  to  enquire 
what  the  Council  of  Trent  hath  de- 
termined upon  every  question,  and 
then  to  consult  the  Jesuits,  the  most 
faithful  interpreters  of  that  Council.’ 
Whitaker,  Disput.  de  Sacra  Script. 
(transl.  by  Fitzgerald),  p.  19. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Jesuit 
movement  In 
the  Univer- 
sities. 


Julius  IU. 
grants  the 
Order  the 
privilege  of 
conferring 
academic 
degrees. 


Their  rapid 
success  in 
Germany. 


rather  than  an  intellectual  centre.  Then  followed  the  system- 
atic attack  on  the  universities.  Already,  so  early  indeed  as 
1550,  pope  Julius  ill.,  careless  and  unapprehensive  in  the 
epicurean  enjoyment  of  his  brief  pontificate,  had  granted  to 
the  new  order  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  * after  the  man- 
ner of  the  universities V A sagacity  far  inferior  to  that 
which  directed  the  tactics  of  the  Jesuit  body,  might  however 
perceive  that  such  a privilege  would  avail  them  little  unless 
they  could  contrive  to  bring  the  merits  of  their  new  method 
and  their  whole  system  into  more  direct  comparison  with 
those  that  still  prevailed  at  the  chief  centres  of  education; 
and  just  as,  four  centuries  before,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans had  opened  their  schools  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  theological  chairs  of  the  universities*, 
so,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  Jesuits  making  good 
their  position  at  the  same  centres  and  bringing  their  influence 
to  bear  with  a like  remarkable  success  on  the  youth  and  the 
best  promise  of  each  academic  community.  In  Germany  the 
movement  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
that  reactionary  triumph  of  Latin  over  Teutonic  influences 
which  characterises  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  three  principal  centres, — Augsburg,  Cologne,  and 
Ingolstadt — they  spread  - over  the  whole  country,  and  at  the 
last-named  university,  where  we  first  hear  of  them  about  the 
year  1564,  they  formed  a school  of  theology  which  rivalled 
Louvain  and  might  compare  in  studious  activity  with  Witten- 
berg or  Geneva1 * * * * * * 8.  Even  in  Protestant  universities,  though 
unable  openly  to  carry  on  their  work  of  propagandism,  they 
were  ever  watchful  to  seize  the  first  opportunity;  and  Heidel- 
berg, after  a long  and  successful  resistance  to  their  efforts, 
found  them  borne  in  upon  the  wave  of  invasion  which,  in  the 


1 ‘ — privilegia,  societati  Jcsuitarum 

ante  concessa,  pontifex  confirmat; 

imo  iisdem  indulge*  ut  sues  discipu- 

los  ad  gradus  baccalaureatus,  licen- 

tiatus,  magisterii  et  doctoratus,  uni- 
versitatum  more , promovere  queant’ 

Sec  Jourdain  (C.),  Histoire  de  V Uni- 

versity de  Paris,  etc.  Index  Char- 

tarum,  no.  1815,  p.  SCI.  ‘ Ce  qui 


tend  k la  ruine  des  university see 
summary  of  the  decision  of  the  bish- 
op of  Paris  (Eustaclie  du  Bellai)  in 
Crevier,  vi  6. 

2 See  vol.  i of  author’s  History, 
pp.  105-7  and  118-121. 

3 Ranke,  Die  rilmischen  Ptipste  (ed. 
1874),  n 22;  Prantl,  Oesch.  d.  L.  M. 
Univ.,  n 251. 
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following  century,  marked  the  advance  of  Tilly1 * 3 * * * *.  In  Paris,  .cnAP-  ir. 
which  they  necessarily  looked  upon  as  an  all-important  centre,  Tjjjj 
they  very  early  succeeded  in  establishing  their  footing  at  the 
College  de  Clermont.  The  university,  which  had  not  as  yet  u,°£iri™ont* 
been  overtaken  by  the  desolation  which  followed  upon  the 
civil  wars,  was  however  as  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a 
proselytising  fraternity  and  novel  teaching  as  in  the  days  of 
William  St  Amour,  and  so  early  as  the  year  1554,  the  theo-  The  order  is 
logical  faculty  had  already  placed  on  record  their  deliberate 
censure  of  the  new  order  as  tending  by  its  activity  * to  disturb  freuwy 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  to  subvert  the  conception  of  the  Univer,lty- 
monastic  life8.’  Eventually  indeed  Paris  succeeded  in  bring-  Their  espui- 

° aion  from  tho 

ing  about  their  expulsion,  just  as  she  had  once  succeeded  in  univenity. 
excluding  the  teachers  of  the  civil  law,  but  her  triumph 
turned  signally  to  her  own  loss.  The  undeniable  merits  of 
the  new  teaching, — the  unselfish  devotion  of  its  professors, 
the  excellence  of  their  manuals  of  instruction  (especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  antiquated  text-books  still  used  in  the 
Catholic  universities),  and  the  rapid  progress  made  by  their 
pupils, — were  patent  to  all  educated  minds  and  won  the 
approval  even  of  Protestant  communities.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  middle-class  youth  who  had  before  flocked  to 
Paris  were  consequently  gradually  attracted  to  the  provinces, 
where  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  now  rose  in  rapid  succession 
throughout  France — at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Auch,  Agen,  {^Shout 
Rhodez,  Perigueux,  Limoges,  Le  Puy,  Aubenas,  Beziers,  and  JJJSJy  *<> 
Tournon,  in  Flanders  and  Lorraine, — * places,’  observes  Mr  IK  univer- 
. Pattison,  ‘beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  -ty  °n  ^ 
or  even  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  bauishment  of  the 


1 Hautz,  Gcsch.  d.  Univ.  Heidel- 

berg, ii  162. 

3 * Quod  nova  ilia  societas,  insoli- 

tam  nominis  Jesu  appellationem  sibi 
vindicans,  videtur  in  negotio  fidei 
periculosa,  pacis  ecclesiae  perturba- 
tiva,  monasticae  religionia  eversiva, 
et  magi  8 in  destructionein  quarn  in 

aedificationem.’  Jourdain,  Hint,  de 

rUniv.  de  Paris , &c.  Index  Char- 

tarum , no.  1863,  p.  366 : see  also 

Bulaeus,  ri  572.  So  Whitaker, 


master  of  St  John’s,  writing  in  1588, 
describes  the  Jesuits  as  having  * left 
the  shade  of  ancient  sloth  and  inac- 
tivity, in  which  the  other  monks  had 
grown  grey  ’ and  having  * come  forth 
to  engage  in  toils,  to  treat  of  arts 
and  sciences,  to  undertake  and  carry 
through  an  earnest  struggle  for  the 
safety  of  the  common  interests.’ 
Epist.  Dedicatory  to  Burghiey  (p.  4), 
prefixed  to  Disputation  on  Holy 
Scripture , <fcc. 
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('hap,  iv.  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  district  of  Paris  had  been  by  arret 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris  alone,  and  had  never  been  confirmed 
by  the  crown.  Lyons  loudly  demanded  a Jesuit  college,  and 
even  the  Huguenot  Lesdigui&res,  almost  King  in  Dauphin^, 
was  preparing  to  erect  one  in  Grenoble.  Amiens,  Reims, 


The  Jesuits 
acquire  the 
control  of 
the  English 
College  at 
ltouie. 


Other  foun- 
dations, also 
under  Jesuit 
management, 
lor  the  edu- 
cation of  the 
English 
Catholics 
abroad. 


Rouen,  Dijon,  Bourges,  were  only  waiting  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  Jesuits  within  their  walls1 *.’ 

It  was  at  Rome,  however,  that  the  Jesuit  teaching  appears 
to  have  gained  its  first  English  converts,  and  the  ingenuous 
and  inexperienced  youth  of  the  English  college  afforded  an 
easy  conquest8.  A brief  and  ineffectual  opposition  was 
offered  indeed  by  Lewis,  Chenock  and  others  in  w'hose  hands 
the  direction  of  the  college  had  been  originally  vested,  and 
the  struggle  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
that  bitter  rivalry  and  warfare, — a feature  over  which  both 
the  contending  parties  have  sought  to  draw  a veil, — that  now 
began  to  be  waged  between  the  new  order  and  the  secular 
Catholic  clergy3.  If  we  may  credit  Sachinus4 *,  the  Celtic 
element  in  the  college  sided  with  their  original  teachers, 
while  the  4 Saxons,’  as  they  were  styled  by  the  opposite  party, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  new-comers.  But  in  the  end,  the 
adroit  blandishments  of  Aggazzari,  father  Holt,  and  others, 
completely  prevailed  and  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  altogether 
ousting  their  opponents  and  in  gaining  the  entire  control  of 
the  college  and  its  revenues6. 

Among  other  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
education  to  the  English  Catholic,  that  founded  at  Valladolid 
in  1590®,  that  at  Seville  in  15927,  and  that  at  St  Omer  in 


i 

i 


1 Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  p.  181. 

* 4 For  iny  part,’  writes  poor  young 

Haddock  (in  the  letter  quoted  above, 

p.  256,  n.  1),  ‘I  do  promise  him  very 
hardly  the  friendship  of  any  Catholic 

Englishman,  that  proclaimeth  him- 

self enemy  unto  the  Jesuits ; ’ — lan- 
guage which  sufficiently  shews  how 

the  English  youth  had  been  won 
over. 

8 I am  indebted  to  Dr  Jessopp  for 
some  valuable  suggestions  with  re- 
ference to  this  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  Jesuitism. 


4 Historia  Societati s Jem,  iii  1; 
vii  1 ; Ranke,  History  of  England,  : 
294. 

4 See  the  different  accounts  in 
Appendix  to  Dodd,  Church  Hist,  n 
cccxlvi-ccclxxviii ; also  John  Gerard’s 
account  of  his  experiences  at  the 
college  in  his  Life  by  Morris  pp. 
25-273. 

8 More,  Hist.  Prov.  Anglic,  pp. 
156-159;  Dodd,  Church  Hist.,  xi  176, 
n.  1. 

7 More,  Ibid.  pp.  161-163;  Dodd, 
Ibid.  Append,  no.  lxii. 
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1594,  owed  their  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Robert  Parsons,  chap,  tv. 
the  inspiring  genius  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  England.  Of  these 
the  last-named  long  continued  to  be  favourably  distinguished 
by  its  excellent  discipline  and  by  the  success  with  which  its 
teachers  communicated  to  their  scholars  the  acquirement  of 
an  accurate  and  elegant  Latin  scholarship. 

On  the  important  results  that  followed  upon  this  close  influence  of 

lie* w 

conjunction  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  Jesuitism  with  the  «ntn»upon 
forlorn  hopes  of  the  exiled  English  Catholics,  and  the  in- 
fluence  thus  gained  by  the  new  order  over  the  minds  of  men 
in  whose  breasts  the  consciousness  of  expatriation  and  a sense 
of  wrong  were  ever  brooding,  it  is  almost  superfluous  here  to 
insist  It  was  at  these  centres  that  those  sinister  designs 
were  nurtured  and  those  plots  devised  which  for  more  than  a 
century  continued  to  disturb  the  civic  peace  of  England  and 
were  the  bane  of  her  political  life.  It  was  thither  that  the 
English  Catholic  looked  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
most  desired1 * 3 * * * *;  it  was  thence  that  the  English  Protestant  an- 
ticipated whatever  he  most  dreaded.  Thence  came  the  fierce 
appeals  which  most  effectively  stimulated  the  Catholic  party 
at  home  to  resistance  and  rebellion8.  Thither  went  forth  the 
funds8,  the  sympathy,  and  the  loyal  feeling  which  under 
happier  guidance  might  have  been  gathered  into  the  common 
stock  of  English  piety  and  English  patriotism.  There  were 
composed  the  tracts,  the  dissertations,  the  histories,  which, 
with  a malice  that  knew  no  mercy  and  a mendacity  that 
recognised  no  law  save  that  of  expediency,  defamed  the 


1 ‘Et  vos  quos  celeberrima  Gre- 
gorii  Papae  semin  aria  Romae  et 
Rhemis  alunt,  patriae  nostrae  nutan- 

tis  jam  et  ad  interitum  inclinantis 
subsidium  et  epes.  ’ Hide,  Epist. 
consol.  ad  afflict  os  Catholicos,  Douay 
Diaries,  p.  160. 

3 Note  the  expression  of  Sander : 

Mingunt  eos,  multa  in  necem  regi- 

nae  Romae  Rhemisque  machinatos.’ 
de  Origine  Schismatis  (ed.  1585),  p. 

191.  ‘The  college’  (at  Douay  and 
Rheims),  says  Dr.  Knox,  ‘ was  in  fact 

a centre  of  influence  affecting  in 

manifold  ways  the  fortunes  of  the 


whole  Catholic  body  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  in  exile.’  Introd.  to  Douay 
Diaries,  p.  cviii. 

3 ‘It  is  incredible,’  says  Fuller, 
* what  a mass  of  money  (much  in 
specie,  more  in  exchange)  was  yearly 
made  over  out  of  England,  for  the 

maintenance  of  these  colleges; 

especially  from  Catholics  possessed 
of  considerable  estates  out  of  abbey 
lands,  his  Holiness  dispensing  with 
them  to  hold  the  same  with  a clear 
conscience,  if  bountifull  on  all  such 
occasions.’  Church  History,  c.  ryi. 
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(HAP.  IV. 


Apparent 
•ucceM  of 
Wbltftft’a 
policy, 

j udged  by  ita 
results  at 
Cambridge. 


RL  Cox  and 
Whitgift 
both  testify 
to  the  in- 
crease in  the 
number  of 
competent 
preachers. 


Remarkable 
counter- 
statement  of 
Walter 
Travers. 


characters  and  aspersed  the  motives  of  all  who  aided  the 
English  Reformation  or  built  up  the  union  of  the  Church 
and  the  Crown1. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Whitgift  or  any  member  of  his 
party  was  troubled  with  much  misgiving  as  to  the  ultimate 
results  of  a policy  which  was  driving  forth  from  the  univer- 
sity and  from  the  country  so  many  able  and  learned  men, — 
Puritan  as  well  as  Catholic.  Firmly  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  Parker’s  vigorous  measures  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  the  master  of 
Trinity  was  fully  resolved  to  sustain  those  measures,  and 
even  to  carry  them  to  further  lengths.  Already,  indeed, 
judged  by  their  more  obvious  results  at  Cambridge,  they 
might  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  a just  appreciation  of 
circumstances.  The  tree  thus  sharply  pruned  was  giving 
promise  of  greater  fruitfulness ; and  the  growing  numbers  of 
the  university  had  been  accompanied  by  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  those  competent  to  preach.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  testimony  given  ten  years  before8,  we  find 
Richard  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  stating  in  a letter  to  Bullinger 
in  1568,  that  there  is  an  ‘abundant  crop  of  pious  young  men’ 
in  the  two  universities8;  and  Whitgift,  in  a letter  to  Parker 
written  only  a few  months  before  the  death  of  the  archbishop, 
says  that  Cambridge  alone  had  turned  out  fully  450  compe- 
tent preachers  since  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s  reign4.  It 
serves  to  illustrate  the  unfairness  and  misrepresentation  too 
common  among  the  Puritan  writers  of  the  period,  that  we 
find  an  eminent  member  of  the  party,  writing  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  time  as  Whitgift,  asserting,  much  in  the 
same  depreciatory  spirit  as  Sander,  that  for  some  years  past 
the  two  universities  had  scarcely  produced  ‘one  really  well 
qualified  preacher.’  Such  is  the  declaration  of  Walter 


1 Berington  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Gregorio  Panxani  (pp.  21- 
26)  deprecates  the  endeavours  of  the 
Catholic  party  at  this  period  to  found 
centres  of  education  abroad,  inas- 
much as,  he  says,  those  educated 
there  imbibed  an  ultramontane  spirit 
which  exposed  them  to  yet  greater 


persecution  in  England  and  rendered 
their  toleration  by  a Protestant  ruler 
impossible. 

9 See  supra,  p.  170. 

3 Zilrich  Letters  (1),  p.  208. 

4 Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iv, 

o.  34.  * s 
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Travers,  who  as  a fellow  of  Trinity  College  had  enjoyed  y»AP.  rv. 
opportunities  of  observation  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
master  himself.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  course  of  a gloomy 
and  morose  description  of  the  state  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  that  time  which  he  takes  occasion  to  insert  in  his  best- 
known  treatise,  the  Ecclesiasticae  Disciplinae  Explicatio, 
which  first  appeared  in  1574,  and  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  anon.  He  pictures  to  himself  the  original  founders  of  iiud«cHp- 
the  different  colleges,  and  more  especially  the  royal  founder  £»{•  of  uu> 
of  his  own  college,  looking  down  on  earth,  and  deploring  the  tw*^nic- 
present  condition  of  those  societies  which  their  pious  muni- 
ficence had  first  called  into  existence,  but  in  which  they 
would  now,  he  affirms,  be  able  to  recognise  only — ‘the  haunts 
of  drones,  the  abodes  of  sloth  and  luxury ; monasteries  whose 
inmates  yawn  and  snore,  rather  than  colleges  of  students; 
trees,  not  merely  sterile,  but  diffusing  a deadly  miasma  all 
around.’  It  is  deserving  of  note  that  he  describes  the  two 
universities  as  ‘set  on  fire  by  causes  most  trivial  in  themselves ,’ 
but  bereft,  as  the  result,  of  many  good  and  eminent  men  and 
of  their  most  pious  and  scholarly  students,  while  the  Church 
herself  was  ‘disappointed  of  her  long-hoped-for  desire1.’  It 
does  not  however  appear  to  occur  to  him  that,  if  the  original 
grounds  of  dispute  were  thus  ‘trifling,’  all  the  more  blame 
must  attach  to  Cartwright  (who  himself  had  not  disdained  to 


1 The  whole  passago  from  this 
somewhat  rare  book  well  deserves 
quotation : ‘ Qnid  si  ilium,  tanquam 
Herculcm,  in  heroum  numerum  ulti- 
mum  in  hunc  senatum  relatum, 
Henricum  octavum,  qui  caeterornra 
nomine  (quod  postremus  sit)  cum 
Academiis  agere  possit : quid  illi 
responderent  conquerenti,  quae  ad 
bonarum  litterarum  honesta  stadia 
amplissime  et  munificentissime  col- 
late essent,  ad  otium  luxumque  con- 
vert i apium  alveos  in  fucorum  latibu- 
la:  oscitantium  et  stertentium  monas- 
ter ia  haeo  esse  non  studiosorum  col- 
legia? arbores  non  modo  steriles,  sed 
etiam  succrescentibos  plantis  peeti- 
fera  quadam  umbra  noxias  in  iis  locis 
esse,  quae  illi  pretiosissimorum  fruc- 


tuum  pomaria  et  Ti/xiurraTuv  (pvrup 
<t>\rrevTTipia.  esse  voluerunt.  Acade- 
mies sacri  per  totum  regnura  minis- 
terii  esse  oportere : nunc  vix  aliquot 
annis  unum  tanto  muneri  gerendo 
idoneum  in  ecclesiam  emitti  /...Triste 
illis  spectaculum  esse,  videre  mini- 
mis de  c auxin  injlammatas  Acadcmias , 
et  tanquam  qui  possessions  et  agros 
suos  vastnri  et  incendi  videant,  ita 
se  ejectos  ex  Academiis  viros  bonos, 
illustres,  piam  et  eruditam  juventu- 
tem  sedibus  suis  pulsam,  scholas 
clarissimis  doctoribus  orbatas,  col- 
legia siugulari  spe,  summae  virtutis 
ct  doctrinae  adolescentibus  spoliata, 
expectatione  sua  ecclesiam  irustra- 
tam  intueri?’  Eccles.  DiscipL  Ex- 
plicatio, pp.  111-2. 
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chap,  iv.  turn  Travers’  treatise  into  English  at  Geneva)  and  those  of 
his  party  who  had  invested  the  questions  at  issue  with  such 
undue  and  ill-timed  importance. 

st  John's  his  endeavours  to  restore  and  establish  discipline, 

Salable  the  master  of  Trinity  found  no  small  share  of  his  attention 
claimed  by  the  neighbouring  College  of  St  John’s.  The 
fellows  of  that  society,  still  for  the  most  part  largely  Puritan 
in  their  sympathies,  were  noted  for  their  refractory  spirit 1 * 3 ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  a statement  made  by  Dr  Perne  to 
Burghley*,  had  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  ‘cunning 
practitioners’  in  the  art  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  rule 
of  an  unpopular  Head.  The  very  brief  periods  during  which 
Dr  Metcalfe’s  successors  managed  to  retain  office  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  lend  some  colour  to  this  assertion8,  and  each 
of  them,  in  turn,  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  much  the 
Tactic*  pur-  same  ordeal.  He  was  confronted  by  open  denunciation  at 
p the  Fci0-™6  meetings  of  the  fellows,  was  traduced  in  formal  appeals  to 
the  chancellor,  and  attacked,  either  directly  or  by  unmistake- 
able  innuendos,  in  the  exercises  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel  or  in  the  sermons  preached  in  the  university  pulpit. 
John  Still.  Of  this  treatment,  Dr  Still,  who  succeeded  to  the  mastership 
<L  isos.  in  1574,  came  in  for  his  full  share.  Although  his  abilities  and 
KjJwX1’  general  fitness  for  the  post  could  not  be  gainsaid,  he  appears 
to  have  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Puritan  party  as  one 
who  had  risen  on  the  degradation  of  their  leaders.  He  had 
not  only  succeeded  to  the  professorial  chair  from  which  Cart- 
wright had  been  removed,  but  he  had  also  just  supplanted 
Aldrich  in  a canonry  at  Westminster4 *,  of  which  the  latter 
had  been  deprived  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen6,  had  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  master- 
ship of  Corpus.  Within  eighteen  months  of  Still’s  succeed- 


P*Tty. 


1 See  Dr  Still's  frank  admission 
on  the  eve  of  his  resignation  of  the 
mastership,  infra,  p.  273  and  note. 

* Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 
c.  12  ; Clar.  Press  ed.,  p.  140. 

3 Between  the  retirement  of  Met- 

calfe, in  1537,  and  the  election  of 

John  Still  in  1574,  a period  of  only 

thirty-seven  years,  there  had  been 


ten  masters,  — giving  an  average 
period  of  something  less  than  four 
years  to  each. 

4 Baker-Mayor,  p.  169;  Cooper,. 
Athenae,  i 360.  Cooper  appears  to 
have  overlooked  Baker's  explicit 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  Aldrioh’B 
deprivation. 

* See  supra,  p.  246. 
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ing  to  the  mastership  of  St  John’s  we  accordingly  find  him  chap,  iv. 

the  object  of  an  attack  of  more  than  ordinary  coarseness  in 

the  college  chapel.  One  John  Cock,  in  a ‘commonplace’  Johncock** 

° r t * * common- 

there  delivered,  openly  assailed  the  master  as  one,  who,  while  pUce-’  i- 
prescribing  for  others  a rigid  rule  of  conduct,  was  himself  a 
glaring  example  of  greed  of  lucre  and  the  love  of  office. 

‘ Make  him  better,’  cried  the  orator  to  the  assembled  college, 

‘and  then  mend  you  me1!’  His  conduct,  it  is  true,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Burghley,  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  revoke  his  offensive  language  in  a written 
apology.  On  the  formal  occasion  of  reading  this  document 
aloud,  he  added  however  certain  extemporaneous  comments 
which  Dr  Still  declared  rendered  matters  even  worse  than 
before*.  Within  less  than  a year  after,  another  fellow  on  Assertions 
a like  occasion  cast  reproach  on  the  whole  college  by  declar-  Faulkner* 
ing  that  instead  of  the  brotherly  feeling  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  ought  to  characterise  the  relations  of  the  fellows 
to  each  other  and  to  their  Head,  there  prevailed  such  distrust 
one  of  the  other,  that  hard  lying  had  become  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  whole  society.  Maurice  Faulkner,  for  such  was 
his  name,  atoned  for  his  indiscretion  on  this  occasion  by  a 
fine ; but  on  taking  occasion  shortly  afterwards  to  indulge  in 
similar  strictures,  some  of  which  were  interpreted  by  Dr  Still 
as  pointing  at  himself,  he  was  subjected  to  the  heavier 


1 ‘Make  him  better,  and  then 
mende  you  me.  Tell  him  of  his 
duety,  and  guiding  with  indifferency. 
Charge  him  with  his  othe,  and  the 
streams  which  are  to  runne  from  his 
vowed  integrity.  And  if  there  be  any 
other  thing  in  him,  which  is  contrary 
to  holesome  doctrine,  be  yt  cove- 
tousnes,  filthy  lucre , lack  of  care  to 
govern  God’s  Church, — this  tell  you 
them,  before  you  tell  me  that.’ 
(Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , Append, 
bk.  i,  no.  xix.)  The  love  of  money 
appears  to  have  been  a reproach 
frequently  flung  by  the  Puritans 
against  those  of  their  antagonists 
who  occupied  positions  of  any  emolu- 
ment, and  it  may  be  added  appears 
sometimes  to  have  been  made  where 
there  was  nothing  else  to  allege. 


Harington  says  of  Dr  Still : ‘ The 
Puritans  in  Cambridge  wooed  him, 
and  would  fain  have  wonne  him  to 
their  part;  and  seeing  they  could 
not,  they  forbare  not  in  the  pulpit 
after  their  fashion  to  glaunce  at  him 
among  others  with  their  equivocations 
and  epigrams.  There  was  one  Mr 
Kay  that  offended  them,  and  one 
said  in  a sermon,  that  of  all  com- 
plexions the  worst  were  such  as 
were  Kay-cold , and  in  the  same  ser- 
mon and  the  like  vein  he  said  that 
some  could  not  be  contented  with  a 
living  worth  100/.  a year,  another 
worth  120/.,  but  Still  will  have 
more.’  Brief e View , pp.  118-9. 

a Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 
c.  12;  Cooper,  Athenae , n 445. 
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ch-ap.  iv.  penalty  of  imprisonment1 *.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fellows  had  sometimes  just  cause  for  complaint  in 
shepherd  * the  administration  of  their  Head.  Shepherd,  who  had  been 
Mounter00  brought  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  repressing  the  Puritan 
faction  at  St  John’s,  had  altogether  disappointed  the  expec- 
tations that  had  been  formed  of  him.  It  is  noted  indeed  by 
Baker,  as  a point  in  his  favour,  that  he  appears  to  have 
shewn  a fitting  regard  for  learning  in  the  selection  of  the 
men  whom  he  caused  to  be  promoted  to  fellowships ; but  his 
retirement  from  the  mastership  would  appear  to  have  been 
on  grounds  with  respect  to  which  the  accounts,  though  con- 
flicting, are  in  no  case  creditable*.  The  extent  to  which 
Puritan  sympathies  still  prevailed  in  the  society  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  on  Shepherd’s  retirement  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  the  re-election  of  his  predecessor, — Longworth. 
This  endeavour  of  the  Puritan  faction  was,  however,  defeated, 
Different  and  in  Dr  Still,  who  succeeded  to  the  post,  the  college  found 
hi»  »uecc**or,  an  administrator  of  a very  different  stamp  from  either  Long- 
worth  or  Shepherd.  His  appointment  as  Cartwright’s  suc- 
cessor in  the  lady  Margaret  chair  may  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory proof  of  his  reputation  as  a theologian3;  and  to  re- 
spectable attainments  as  a scholar  and  a musician  and  no 
little  inventive  faculty  as  a comic  writer4 * * *,  he  added  great 
force  of  character  together  with  much  moral  worth  and  intel- 
lectual power.  An  old  pupil  long  after  wrote  of  him  that  he 
was  one  ‘to  whom  he  never  came  but  he  grew  more  religious 
and  from  w'hom  he  never  went  but  he  parted  better  instructed8.’ 


that  he  was  noted  as  a man  of  mode- 
rate views,  for  his  name  appears  as 
one  of  those  who  petitioned  Cecil  in 
Cartwright’s  favour;  see  supra , p. 
219,  n.  2. 

4 Dr  Still  was  the  author  of  a well- 
known  production:  A Ryght  Pithy , 
Pleasaunt  and  Merie  Come  die  : Inly- 
tuld  Gammer  Gicrton's  Nedle  : Played 
on  Stage  not  longe  ago  in  Christes  Col- 
ledge  in  Cambridge. 

6 Harington  (Sir  John),  Brief e 
View , p.  119. 


1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  591;  Cooper, 

Annals , u 302;  Athenae , i 383. 

3 Strype  (Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 
c.  12)  assigns  as  the  chief  reason 
Shepherd’s  protracted  absence  from 
the  college,  beyond  the  statutable 
limits;  Baker  (Baker-Mayor,  p.  106) 

gives  it  as  ‘a  tradition  ’ in  the  society, 

that  ‘having  got  the  keys  of  the 

several  officers  into  his  hands,  he 

put  the  seal  to  some  grants  or  leases 
for  his  own  emolument,  whereupon 
he  was  expelled,  the  college.’ 

3 It  also  affords  fair  presumption 
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In  the  opinion  of  Baker,  Dr  Still  was  one  ‘raised  up  to  root 
out  Puritanism  in  St  John’s  College1.’ 

In  the  attainment  of  such  a result,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  he  had  the  cordial  support  of  Whitgift,  but  all 
attempts  to  place  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  college  on 
a satisfactory  basis  were  for  a time  to  a great  extent  baffled  by 
the  perplexing  condition  of  the  statutes.  The  latest  code,  that 
given  by  king  Henry  vma,  had  been  subjected  to  some  re- 
vision by  the  Visitors  of  1549 ; but  their  task  had  been  very 
imperfectly  executed3,  while  numerous  additions,  erasures,  and 
interpretations  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes,  that  had  been 
subsequently  introduced,  often  rendered  the  actual  sense  only 
more  obscure4 *.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  probably  as 
the  result  of  consultation  with  Still  and  Whitgift,  Cox,  bishop 
of  Ely,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Visitor  of  the  college,  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  suggesting  to  Burghley  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Commission6, — a proposition  which  reflects  the 
more  credit  on  its  author  in  that  the  powers  of  the  Visitor 
himself  were,  in  the  sequel,  thereby  considerably  diminished. 
The  proposed  Commission  Avas  appointed, — consisting  in  the 
first  instance  of  Cox  himself,  Whitgift,  Ithell,  Harvey,  and 
Perne;  and  after  three  years  of  protracted  labour,  and  not 
until  Dr  Still  himself  had  ceased  to  preside  over  St  John’s,  a 
new  code,  known  as  that  of  1576,  was  sent  down  to  the  college, 
and  continued  with  certain  modifications  to  be  in  force  until 
the  statutes  of  the  year  1849. 

In  the  statutes  of  1576,  observes  Baker,  ‘two  alterations 
are  pretty  visible,  that  the  master’s  power  is  much  enlarged 
and  that  of  the  visitor  is  equally  limited : there  might  be 
somewhat  of  the  same  reason  for  both,  for  as  the  masters  had 
formerly  been  able  to  do  little  without  having  recourse  to 
visitations,  so  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  their 
power  being  now  enlarged,  the  government  of  the  college 
would  be  more  regular  and  uniform,  and  that  there  would  be 
less  occasion  for  a visitor.  And  yet  it  seems  an  odd  part  in 


CHAP.  IV. 


New  Statute* 
(riven  to  St 
John's. 


Baker's 
criticism  on 
two  of  their 
main  fea- 
tures. 


vis.  (1)  the 
enlargement 
of  tho  Mas- 
ter's powers ; 
(2)  the  dimi- 
nution of 
those  of  tiie 
Visitor. 


1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  169. 
8 See  Vol.  i,  p.  625. 

3 Supra,  p.  113. 


4 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 

c.  12. 

8 Ibid. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
' .. ' 


Bill  brought 
into  Parlia- 
ment in  1676 
to  prevent 
the  buying 
and  selling  of 
scholarship* 
and  fellow- 
ships. 


the  bishop  of  Ely,  to  part  with  such  a share  of  his  power,  to 
which  he  was  so  fully  and  variously  entitled,  and  which,  being 
one  of  the  queen’s  commissioners,  could  hardly  be  taken  from 
him  without  his  consent. 

‘ In  all  the  former  statutes  the  bishop  of  Ely’s  power  had 
been  always  preserved  pretty  entire,  at  least  in  a just  height, 
even  by  Henry  the  Eighth’s  statutes ; he  had  not  only  power 
of  visiting  when  called  in,  but  once  every  three  years  without 
a call.  Whereas  by  these  statutes  he  has  no  power  of  visit- 
ing until  called  in,  and  that  call  is  rendered  so  difficult  as 
to  leave  him  little  more  than  a shadow  of  power.  Privileges 
are  such  desirable  things  that  they  do  not  use  to  be  parted  with 
without  a reason ; I can  see  only  two  reasons  for  this,  expense 
to  the  college  and  trouble  to  the  bishop.  The  expenses  on 
the  college  side  were  usually  high,  for  the  bishop  had  vastly 
exceeded  his  appointments,  and  the  good  bishop  had  had  so 
many  uneasy  journeys  of  late  from  Ely  to  Cambridge,  that  he 
had  reason  to  wish  there  might  be  fewer  occasions  for  his 
coming  hither.  There  was  indeed  one  other  reason,  that  the 
queen’s  power  of  visiting  was  then  so  constant  that  there  was 
less  need  of  a bishop  of  Ely1.’ 

It  is  not  a little  to  Whitgift’s  credit  that  at  a time  when 
his  attention  and  energies  were  so  largely  absorbed  by  his 
conflicts  with  the  Puritan  party,  his  vigilance  as  a watchful 
defender  of  the  general  interests  of  his  own  college  and  the 
university  was  in  no  way  diminished.  It  was  early  in  the 
parliamentary  session  1576-7,  that,  in  order  to  protect  the 
colleges  against  a growing  practice  which  threatened  seriously 
to  affect  their  efficiency  as  institutions  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  and  studious  merit,  a bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  buying 
and  selling  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  all  offices  of  emo- 
lument in  the  two  universities*.  The  measure  received  dis- 


1 Baker- Mayor,  pp.  175-6. 

* Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  i, 
o.  13:  Stat.  18  Eliz.  o.  xi,  ss.  1,  2,  3. 
* It  was  seen  and  found  by  experience,’ 
says  Strype,  in  his  summary  of  the 
Act  of  1589,  * that  the  said  elections, 


etc.,  were  many  times  wrought  and 
brought  to  pass  with  money,  gifts, 
and  rewards,  whereby  the  fittest  per- 
sons to  be  elected,  presented,  or 
nominated,  wanting  money  or  friends, 
were  seldom  or  not  at  all  preferred ; 
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tinguished  support,  especially  that  of  Sir  Thoma9  Smith,  and 
passed  without  opposition  both  Lords  and  Commons.  It  is 
consequently  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, Elizabeth  refused  her  assent  to  the  bill,  and  did  so,  more- 
over, by  the  advice  of  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge himself1.  That  Whitgift  was  much  disappointed  by 
such  a result  cannot  be  doubted ; but  in  writing  further  to 
Burghley  on  the  subject,  he  affected  very  dexterously  to  see 
only  another  proof  of  the  royal  discernment.  * It  was  surelie/ 
he  says,  * very  graciously  done,  for  yt  wold  have  remayned  to 
all  posteritie  as  a perpetuall  note  of  ignominie  to  both  the 
universities,  and  also  have  bene  a great  slander  to  the  gospell, 
bysides  that  the  fawlt  of  some  colledges  shold  have  semyd  to 
be  comon  to  the  rest*.’  At  the  same  time,  he  urges  that  a 
grave  abuse  unquestionably  exists  and  loudly  calls  for  repres- 
sion ; it  being,  he  says,  an  ‘ordinarie  practise*  for  fellows  in- 
tending to  retire  from  their  fellowships  to  give  them  up  for 
‘ somes  of  monie/  * which  as  yt  ys  slanderous  to  the  univer- 
sitie,  so  ys  it  against  all  good  dealing,  and  in  tyme  wyll  be  the 
cause  of  much  evylL*  He  concludes  by  imploring  Burghley 
to  use  his  personal  influence  in  discouraging  these  malpractices, 
and  professes  to  believe  that  they  may  thus  be  arrested  with 
less  scandal  to  the  university*.  These  endeavours  failed  for 
the  time  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  But  in  the  year 
1589  the  continuance  of  the  abuse4  gave  occasion  to  another 


CHAP.  tv. 


Elizabeth 
refuses  her 
assent  to  the 
measure. 


Represen- 
tations on 
the  subject 
made  by 
WhiUdft  to 
Burghley. 


Act  in  re- 
lation to 
these  prac- 
tices passed 
in  16t»8i 


contrary  to  the  good  meaning  of  the 
founders,  and  the  good  institutes  of 
the  colleges,  churches,  schools,  and 
the  great  prejudice  of  learning  and 
the  commonwealth,  and  state  of  the 
realm.’ 

1 Cooper,  Annals , n 344. 

* Strype’s  naive  acceptance  of 
Whitgift’s  construction  of  the  royal 
refusal  (see  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 
c.  13)  is  an  amusing  instance  of  his 
simplicity.  Twelve  years  later,  the 
too  transparent  excuse  was  no  longer 
urged.  The  real  reason  was  probably 
the  opposition  of  some  of  Elizabeth’s 
courtiers  to  a measure  of  reform 
which  must  have  prevented  many  a 
handsome  gratuity  from  finding  its 


way  into  their  pockets.  Burghley, 
with  all  his  merits,  was  too  apt  to 
connive  at  malpractices  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  i, 
c.  13. 

4 In  a scheme  of  Church  reform 
presented  to  the  Parliament  of  1584- 
5,  one  of  the  articles  was  to  the  effect 
that:  ‘The  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities may  be  appointed  to  take 
such  order  with  the  heads  and  the 
fellows  of  the  colleges,  which  are  in 
the  said  universities,  that  neither 
they,  nor  any  of  them,  nor  any  other 
person  for  them,  do  hereafter  admit 
or  receive  any  scholar  or  fellow  into 
any  of  the  said  colleges  for  money  or 
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chap,  tv.  parliamentary  measure  which  duly  passed  into  law.  By  this 
it  was  enacted  that  any  person  accepting  bribes  under  such 
circumstances  should  be  mulcted  in  a penalty  double  the 
amount  he  had  consented  to  receive ; while  the  briber  was  not 
only  to  be  held  disqualified  for  the  post  in  question,  but  also 
to  become  liable  to  removal  from  any  office,  fellowship,  or 
scholarship  of  which  he  might  be  actually  in  possession1. 
Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  penalties,  however,  the  subse- 
v quent  evidence  shews  that  the  evils  in  question  were  still  very 

far  from  being  altogether  suppressed. 

Trinity  In  another  direction,  Whitgift’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 

XooLimtcr  own  college  were  attended  with  somewhat  better  success. 

Trinity,  at  this  comparatively  modest  stage  of  its  developement, 
y~  found  its  organisation  seriously  affected  by  the  fact  that  West- 

minster School  possessed  the  right  of  sending  up  three  scholars 
yearly,  whom  the  college'  found  itself  expected  to  elect  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  deserving  candidates.  There  was  indeed  a 
clause  in  the  royal  statute  conferring  this  privilege  on  West- 
minster, whereby  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  candi- 
dates should  exhibit  the  necessary  standard  of  acquirement, 
The  west-  — si  tot  idonei  reperiantur*.  But  it  would  seem  that  this 
monopoly,  proviso  had  come  to  be  practically  disregarded,  and  that  the 
authorities  at  Westminster  had  by  this  time  begun  to  look 
upon  the  annual  election  at  Trinity  of  three  scholars  from 
their  school  as  a prescriptive  right.  It  so  happened  that  in 
the  year  1569,  either  from  the  revenues  of  the  college  not 
allowing  of  the  maintenance  of  the  statutable  number  of 
scholars  (an  experience  unfortunately  not  rare  with  such 


reward.  And  that  no  fellow  nor 
scholar  of  any  of  the  said  colleges  do 
resign  or  sell  the  place  which  he  hath 
in  any  of  the  said  colleges  to  any 
other  person  for  money.’  Strype, 
Annals,  vol.  in,  bk.  i,  Append,  no. 
xxxix,  art.  32. 

1 81  Eliz.  c.  vi,  88.  1,  2,  and  3 ; 
Cooper,  Annals,  n 463. 

2 See  4 Statutum  Westmonasteri- 
ense  de  Discipulorum  duplici  Elec- 
tione ' printed  in  Documents,  in  473--  * 
5;  also  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk. 


i,  c.  3 and  Append,  no.  vii.  The 
clause  as  printed  in  the  former  col- 
lection is  as  follows  : 4 sex  ad  mini- 
mum (viz.)  Tres  in  Ecclesiam  Christi 
Oxonii  et  Tres  in  Collegium  Trini- 
tatis,  singulis  annis  (si  aut  tot  loca 
vacua  in  dictis  Collegiis  Academicis 
aut  tot  idonei  e nostris  discipulis 
Westmonasterii  reperti  fnerint)  ad- 
mitti  volumus;  p lures  autem  opta- 
mus,  si  ita  pracfatis  electoribus  com- 
modum  videbitur.’ 
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societies  at  this  period),  or  from  some  other  unexplained  cause,  cnxp.  rv. 
there  were  but  two  scholarships  vacant.  To  these  two  va- 
cancies Westminster  lads  were  elected,  but  the  authorities  of 
the  school  still  pressed  for  the  election  of  a third.  The  un- 
reasonableness of  this  demand  appears  to  have  roused  the  re- 
sistance not  only  of  Whitgift,  but  also  of  Shepherd  (who  was 
at  that  time  vice-  master)  and  the  whole  seniority,  among 
whom  was  Cartwright.  They  collectively  drew  up  and  for-  Petition  or 
warded  to  Cecil  a vigorous  and  able  protest,  representing  the  g^*eto 
injustice  resulting  to  the  other  members  of  the  college  from  2SJune’15a9- 
the  Westminster  monopoly  and  the  no  less  serious  detriment 
to  learning.  There  were,  they  stated,  at  that  time  in  the 
college  students  of  considerable  promise  who  had  been  waiting 
three  years  in  the  hope  of  being  elected  to  scholarships,  and 
some  who  had  even  taken  their  bachelor’s  degree,  but  who 
either  found  themselves  obliged  from  want  of  funds  to  go 
down,  or,  despairing  of  any  recognition  of  their  merit,  were 
becoming  careless  about  study.  * Such  cases,’  they  add,  * are 
not  uncommon,  and  we  look  upon  it  as  the  very  bane  of  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  more  harmful  in  that  these  same  youths  see 
others  just  fresh  from  the  grammar  school  and  as  yet  without 
any  experience  of  university  training,  wanting  moreover  alike 
in  talent  and  even  in  any  moderate  degree  of  attainment, 
preferred  before  them1.’  The  result  of  this  protest  was  that 
Westminster  was  induced  to  be  content  with  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  scholars  yearly  to  each  university,  and  three 
every  third  year.  The  authorities  of  Trinity  College  had  The  i ijjjjv 
however  the  mortification  of  seeing  even  this  moderate  con-  {> 
cession  in  their  favour  rescinded,  and  before  the  close  of a ftw  year* 


1 * Sunt  enim  izi  collegio  noBtro,  et 
fuerunt  complures,  optima  indole, 
gumma  diligentia,  laudata  doctrina 
adolescentes,  quorum  alii  per  tres 
annos  hie  commorantes,  alii  qui  ad 
gradum  baccalaureatus  initiarontur, 
vel  relinquere  academiam,  premente 
ecs  inopia,  coacti  fuerint,  vel  ulterius 
iu  eadem  degen  tea  languescunt  ani- 
mis  et  studia  remittunt  desperatione 
praemiorum.  Qu&m  nos  certe  bo- 


narum  litterarum  pestem  vere  esse 
putamus:  et  eo  magis  laetalem  quod 
iidem  illi  adolescentes  alios  e schola 
grammatics  recens  egressos,  nondum 
primis  academicae  disciplinae  haus- 
tis  incunabulis,  nullo  judicio,  nulla, 
ne  mediocri  quidem,  scientia  praedi- 
tos,  sibi  praeponi  vident.’  Eptit. 
Academia* : Strype,  Life  of  Whit- 
gift,  bk.  i.  Append,  no.  7. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Whitgift 
elected  to 
the  See  of 
Worcester. 


He  recom- 
mends How- 
land as  his 
successor  at 
Trinity. 


But  Dr  SUU 
Is  appointed 
at  Trinity 
and  Howland 
at  8t  John's. 


Whitgift’s  life  the  Westminster  monopoly  was  revived  in  full1 * * * * * * 
force,  and  in  spite  of  successive  remonstrances*  continued  down 
to  a very  recent  date  to  vex  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  the 
interests  of  the  college  were  most  dear,  and  materially  to 
affect  its  relative  status  as  estimated  by  its  share  of  academic 
distinctions. 

These  two  efforts  on  behalf  of  college  reform  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  last  conspicuous  acts  in  Whitgift’s  Cam- 
bridge career.  In  the  month  of  April,  1577,  he  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  his  resignation  of  the  mastership 
of  Trinity  was  tendered  in  the  following  June.  His  first  care 
was  to  ensure  the  appointment  of  a trustworthy  successor ; and 
with  this  view  he  recommended  to  Burghley  his  personal 
friend,  Richard  Howland,  a former  member  of  St  John’s 
College,  and  subsequently  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  but  who  hud 
just  been  elected  master  of  Magdalene.  Howland  had  at  one 
time  been  prominent  as  an  adherent  of  Cartwright,  but  at  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  ‘a  man  of  gravity 
and  moderation,  and  of  neither  party  or  faction8.’  Burghley 
was  not  able  to  act  upon  Whitgift’s  recommendation,  for  Dr 
Still,  aided  by  powerful  interest  at  Court  as  well  as  by  his 
real  merits,  had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  royal 
nomination : it  was  however  arranged  that  Howland  should 
be  transferred  from  the  comparatively  unimportant  headship 
of  Magdalene  to  succeed  Dr  Still  at  St  John’s.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Whitgift  suffered  any  serious  mortification  from 


1  Lord  Macaulay,  wlio,  in  his  Essay 

on  Bacon,  has  singled  out  this  inci- 
dent as  ‘ the  only  good  act  ’ as  far  as 
he  could  remember  in  Whitgift’s 

‘long  public  career,’  seems  to  have  as 

much  exaggerated  the  real  value  of 
the  service  rendered  by  Whitgift  to 

the  college  on  this  occasion  as  he 
has  undoubtedly  in  the  same  passage 
unduly  depreciated  Whitgift’s  cha- 
racter and  services.  The  episode  is 

notable  rather  as  proving  the  spirit 
in  which  Whitgift  discharged  his 
duties  as  master  than  as  marking  an 

important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
society.  For  a long  time  West- 

minster School  also  claimed  a fellow- 


ship at  every  fresh  election  to  fellow- 
ships at  Trinity. 

2 See  ‘Reasons  why  the  late  ob- 
tained Grant  for  Westminster 
Schoole  is  thought  to  be  inconvenient 
and  very  prejudiciall  unto  Trinity 
College : ’ (Baker  MSS.  xxxm  51-65) 
a document  which  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  January,  1611 
(N.S.). 

3 Such,  according  to  Strype  (Ibid. 
bk.  i,  c.  13),  were  the  terms  in  which 
he  was  recommended  to  the  queen 
by  his  supporters  (Whitgift,  Cox,  and 
others)  as  a fit  man  for  the  master- 
ship of  St  John’s. 
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the  failure  of  his  design  with  respect  to  his  successor,  for  Still  .chap.  Iv\ 
was  also  his  warm  friend  and  one  on  whom  he  might  confi- 
dently rely  to  sustain  and  carry  out  his  own  policy  at  Trinity. 

A letter,  remarkable  for  graceful  and  well-expressed  senti-  f0uJi’®^icy 
ment,  which  Still  addressed  to  Burghley  on  the  occasion  of  his  sionoVwT* 
appointment,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  harmony  between  toffiKj?11* 
himself  and  his  predecessor  remained  undisturbed.  We  learn 
from  this  letter  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  St  John’s  had 
recently  been  the  subject  of  grave  consultation  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  writer.  The  latter  expresses  himself  as 
hopeful  that  under  the  new  statutes  the  college  will  be  less 
troubled  by  strife  and  dissension,  and  congratulates  himself 
that,  as  regards  its  financial  position  at  least,  he  has  left  it  in 
a better  condition  than  he  found  it.  He  avers  that  he  has 
throughout  used  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  the  society, 

‘once  looked  upon  as  the  abode  of  discontent  and  brawling,’ 
into  a satisfactory  state,  and  to  effect  its  conversion  into  ‘a 
flourishing  home  of  learning  and  virtue.’  And  what  he  has 
before  sought  to  do  for  St  John’s  it  will  henceforth  be  his 
endeavour  to  do  for  the  whole  university,  and  especially  for 
Trinity,  whither  he  is  now  summoned  by  the  royal  behest. 

And  here  he  takes  occasion  to  pay  a well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  success  of  his  predecessor’s  rule  at  Trinity,  which  had  orwiuS* 
resulted,  he  affirms,  in  the  preservation  of  the  society  from  ruK'* 
strife  and  in  the  handing  over  to  himself  of  a charge  more 
easy  to  administer1. 

These  words  were  something  more  than  mere  ordinary 


1 * Ego  certe  in  cam  curam  atque 
cogitationem  quara  potui  diligcntia- 
fiime  incubui,  lit,  qui  lorux  quere - 
Uirum  atque  turbarum  plenissiiuus 
habebatur , cum  eflicerem  studio  nico, 
non  solum  tranquillum  etmorigcrum, 
sod  ctiam  omni  litterarum  virtutis- 
que  genere,  quam  prim  uni  id  com- 
mode fieri  posset,  florentisaimnm : 
quodque  privatim  in  illius  collegii 
administrationc  institueram  facere 
pro  viribns,  id  publico  mihi  facien- 
dum proposui  in  univeraao  auademiao 
statu  amplificando,  siqn*">  studio, 
labore,  industria,  sedulitate  possim 

M.  II.  . 


illiua  vel  quicti  vel  dignitati  providere. 
In  eo  ctiam  collegio  potissinium,  quod 
prudentissime  a Doctore  Whitgifto 
pacatissimeque  administratum,  nec 
ullis  jamdiu  tumultibus  agitatum, 
mihi  regiac  Majcstatis  voce,  quemad- 
modum  quide  maccepi,  designation 
est.  Quam  tanto  leviorem  fore  pro- 
vinciam  animo  prospicio,  quanto 
collegium  relinquetur  ab  optimo 
praeside,  moderation  instituto  atque 
ritu,  temperatum.’  Strype,  Life  of 
Whit  gift,  bk.  i,  Append,  no.  xx.  8ee 
also  Paulo,  Life  of  W'hitgift,  pp.  I l- 
ls. 
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cnAP.  iv. 

Ills  cnco- 
niuui  appears 
to  liave  noon 
justified  by 
the  facts 


Wliltgift't 
influence  in 

nttractinK 

tlie  sons  of 
noble  fami- 
lies to  tlio 
College. 


* 


civilities  of  speech.  Whitgift’s  management  of  Trinity  had 
been  eminently  successful,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  his 
efforts  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  raise  that  illus- 
trious society  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  which  it  has  so 
long  and  so  brilliantly  maintained.  Three  years  before  his 
retirement  from  the  mastership,  when  repelling  the  charges 
of  Cartwright,  who  declared  that  his  policy  was  fraught  with 
danger  both  to  the  college  and  the  university,  he  had  been 
able  to  declare  that  Trinity  had  never  been  ‘in  better  quiet- 
ness, never  replenished  with  more  toward  scholars,  never 
fuller  of  students  of  all  degrees1 * 3 * * * *.’  His  reputation  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a theologian,  his  known  fidelity  to  duty,  and  his 
untiring  vigilance  inspired  the  confidence  even  of  those  who 
but  imperfectly  sympathised  with  his  views  aud  who  disliked 
the  severity  of  his  rule.  The  great  and  the  wealthy  gladly 
sent  their  sons  to  be  placed  under  his  direct  instruction  and 
supervision,  and  in  after  years  many  an  eminent  prelate, 
distinguished  scholar,  or  head  of  some  noble  house,  recalled 
with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  respect  the  austere  example 
set  before  him  in  his  younger  days  in  the  person  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity8.  Among  the  last  of  this  select  number  whom 
it  devolved  upon  Whitgift  to  welcome  within  the  college 
walls8,  was  one  of  Burghley’s  numerous  wards,  a handsome 
spirited  boy,  in  whom  fortune  and  nature  seemed  to  have 
vied  in  the  lavish  bestowal  of  their  gifts.  It  is  sad  to  recall 
that  when,  in  after  years,  the  brilliant  career  of  Robert 
Devereux  was  approaching  its  dark  and  tragic  close,  it  "was 
by  the  retainers  of  his  old  college  tutor  that  he  was  arrested 
in  his  London  mansion  and  that  it  was  in  Whitgift’s  palace 
at  Lambeth  that  he  passed  the  night  before  his  committal 
to  the  Tower. 


1 Works,  hi  396. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i, 
c.  13. 

3 Their  acquaintance  was  of  short 

duration,  Robert  Devereux  having 
been  admitted  at  Trinity  in  May, 

1577,  while  Whitgift  resigned  his 

mastership  on  the  3rd  of  the  follow- 

ing June.  Whitgift  however  is  ex- 

pressly mentioned  as  one  of  Deve- 


reux’s  proceptore  (see  Cooper,  Athe- 
nae,  ii  296 ; Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , 
bk.  i,  c.  13,  p.  154)  and  according 
to  his  biographer,  was  afterwards  * a 
continual  intercessor’  for  his  old 
pupil  with  Elizabeth  aud  often  in- 
curred her  displeasure  by  the  persist- 
ency with  which  ho  pleaded  the 
earl’s  cause.  Paulo,  Life  of  Whit- 
gift, p.  92. 
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It  is  evident  however  that  Whitgift’s  successful  tenure  of  .chap,  iv- 
his  post  is  to  be  attributed  much  more  to  his  tact  as  an  Hi*«idua» 

*t  , , an  adtuiuia- 

administrator  than  to  his  general  reputation,  however  high  trator- 
that  may  have  been.  Beset  by  bitter  and  not  very  scrupulous 
enemies,  he  found  it  necessary  to  out-manoeuvre  them ; and  coyntonaneo 
among  the  different  expedients  to  which  he  had  recourse  the  to 

encouragement  that  he  gave  to  the  residence  at  college  of  S%n»!Sfnce 
some  of  the  beneficed  fellows  appears  to  have  been  one  of StSrtilan 
the  most  effectual.  To  a certain  extent,  the  college  code  of  cure*. 
1560,  to  which  we  find  him  appealing  in  his  owm  defence, 
afforded  him  a technical  justification.  By  the  8th  statute  it 
was  expressly  laid  dowrn  that  the  maximum  of  the  period  of 
absence  from  college  permitted  to  those  fellows  who  were 
appointed  preachers  ( condonatores ) should  be  twenty  weeks 
in  the  year.  This  was  eleven  weeks  more  than  the  maximum 
period  allowed  to  the  other  fellows,  and,  when  we  consider  that 
it  amounted  to  nearly  five  months  of  the  whole  year,  might 
certainly  suffice  to  enable  the  holder  of  a living,  with  the 
assistance  of  a curate  (whom  he  was  required  by  the  statute 
to  maintain),  to  do  much  useful  parish  work.  To  the  incum- 
bents themselves — who  for  the  most  part  greatly  preferred 
the  convivial  society  of  their  college  circle,  and  evaded  as 
much  as  they  well  could  the  duties  of  their  cures — the  period 
appeared  a great  deal  too  long,  and  they  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  the  growing 
scandal  of  non* residency.  In  this  evasion  of  duty,  the  Puritan  The  practice 

r i , i i • • i , . censured  by 

party  found  a vulnerable  point  in  the  armour  of  their  antago-  tbepurittn 
nists  and  were  never  weary  of  asserting  that  the  almost  con- 
tinuous residence  of  these  beneficed  fellows  at  college  instead 


of  at  their  cures,  was  detrimental  both  to  the  university  and 

to  the  Church.  In  one  passage  we  find  Cartwright  himself  Cartwright*# 

.•ro>.  ° t denunciation 

indulging  in  a sweeping  denunciation  of  these  unfaithful 
shepherds,  as  a class  who  did  no  good  in  the  university;  some 
of  them  he  describes  as  being  so  contemptible  in  character  and 
ability  that  they  could  do  none, — and  as  serving  only  as  ‘ex- 
amples of  riotous  feasting,  and  making  great  cheer  with  the 
preys  and  spoils  which  they  bring  out  of  the  country,  to  the 
great  hurt  of  the  university  presently,  and  utter  min  of 
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chap,  iv.  it  hereafter,  unless  speedy  remedy  be  therefore  provided1.’ 
The  acerbity  of  his  language  may  be  explained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  probably  among  these  beneficed  fellow's 
that  Whitgift  found  his  most  effective  supporters.  By  virtue 
of  their  office  as  preachers  they  were  especially  pledged  to 
uphold  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Church;  while  their  somewhat  more  advanced  years  would 
dispose  them  to  a cooler  and  more  dispassionate  estimate  of 
each  question  in  dispute  at  college,  and  render  them  less 
reaily  to  sympathise  with  the  over-zealous  Puritanism  of  their 
whitgift  younger  associates.  We  accordingly  find  Whitgift  retorting 
practice.  warmly  on  Cartwright  in  their  defence.  He  vindicates  the 
residence  of  such  members  of  the  society  within  the  college 
walls  as  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  statutes, 
but  also  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  general  tone  of  the  col- 
lege itself ; while  he  takes  occasion  altogether  to  repudiate 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  character  by  his  antagonist2. 
His  language,  however,  does  not  entirely  preclude  the  in- 
ference that  college  duties  were  often  alleged  by  these  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  a pretext  for  a more  protracted  absence 
from  their  cures  than  even  the  statutes  countenanced,  and 
we  may  not  uncharitably  conclude  that  the  master  who  found 
in  this  section  of  the  fellows  the  steadiest  supporters  of  his 
authority  was  little  inclined  to  recall  to  their  recollection  the 
hu mie at  claims  of  their  distant  parishes.  To  many  again  it  may  fairly 
probabw  appear  that  the  conditions  under  which  Whitgift  was  called 
order.  upon  to  act  were  to  a great  extent  exceptional,  and  that  it 
was  far  better  for  Trinity  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  thus 
prolonged,  even  at  the  expense  of  an  undue  assertion  of  his 
prerogative,  than  that  the  college  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  witness  a frequent  change  of  government  and 
scenes  of  continuous  strife  such  as,  during  the  same  period, 
were  so  materially  impairing  the  credit  and  the  prosperity  of 
St  John’s. 


1 Rcphjc  to  an  Answere  made  of 
M.  Doctor  Whitcgifte , etc.,  p.  204; 
Whitgift,  H’orfo,  ni  3UG. 

2 The  main  points  may  he  noted 
in  the  italicised  words  in  the  fol- 


lowing extract  from  Whitgift’s  de- 
fence. After  making  the  statement 
above  cited  with  respect  to  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  college,  he 
thus  continues : ‘A  great  occasion  of 
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As  regards  his  more  general  relations  to  the  university, 
he  has  himself  described  the  principles  on  which  he  sought  to 
act  in  language  which  candid  judges  may  be  disposed  to  ac- 
cept as  no  inaccurate  representation  : ‘ I may  not,’  he  says  in 
his  reply  to  Cartwright,  ‘ I may  not  suffer  those  with  whom 
I have  to  do  to  disquiet  the  university  or  college  with  false 
doctrine  and  schismatical  opinions ; I may  not  suffer  them 
openly  to  break  and  contemn  those  laws  and  statutes  which 
they  are  sworn  to  observe,  and  I to  execute ; I may  not  suffer 
any  man,  against  the  express  words  of  his  oath,  against  all 
honesty  and  conscience,  to  live  under  me,  lest  I be  partaker 
of  his  perjury.  These  be  the  things  that  I have  done,  and 
these  be  the  things  that  I intend  to  do : whereby,  as  hitherto 
I have  kept  the  place  where  I am  in  some  quiet  and  good 
order,  so  do  I trust  to  contiuue  it,  both  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the  honour  of  the  prince,  the  great  increase  of  learning,  the 
edifying  of  Christ’s  church,  and  the  commendation  both  of 
the  college  and  the  whole  university1.’ 

To  a great  extent,  the  feeling  of  the  Cambridge  of  that 
day  was  in  harmony  with  the  aims  and  policy  thus  set  forth  ; 
and  when  it  became  generally  known  that  Trinity  would 
soon  be  called  upon  to  part  with  its  master  the  feeling  of 
regret  was  strong.  Even  among  the  Puritan  party,  severely 
as  he  had  dealt  with  Cartwright,  there  were  not  a few  whom 
Whitgift  had  won  over  by  his  conciliatory  demeanour  and 


ciiap.  iv. 


nis  own 
conception  of 
his  duty— to 
suppress 
schism  and 
to  enforce 
the  obser- 
vance of  the 
statutes. 


Feelings  with 
which  his 
departure 
was  regarded 
by  many  at 
Cambridge. 


all  these  blessings  of  God  (as  instru- 
ments and  means)  is  the  gravity,  the 
honesty,  the  wisdom,  the  learning, 
tho  discreet  government  of  those 
whom  you  call  non-residentes ; whom 
not  I,  but  the  noble  founder's  statutes , 
ratified  by  the  quern's  majesty's  au- 
thority, and  alloiced  of  by  the  irisest 
of  the  realm,  for  most  just  consider- 
ation, even  for  the  better  government 
of  the  college,  being  otherwise  full  of 
youth,  have  licensed  (being  in  the 
number  of  the  txcelve  preachers  chosen 
according  to  statute ) to  continue  in 
their  fellowships  with  one  living  be- 
sides, to  a certain  value.  If  there 
were  the  like  provision  in  other  places, 
and  the  same  furnished  with  such  kind 


of  men,  the  state  of  divers  colleges  in 
Cambridge  would  not  be  so  tumul- 
tuous as  it  is.'  In  replying  to  Cart- 
wright’s attack  on  the  character  of 
some  of  the  preachers  themselves,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  4 they  are  sober, 
honest,  wise,  quiet  men,  faithful  aud 
learned  preachers,  and  that  time  of 
absence  which  is  given  unto  them  by 
statute  they  do  carefully  bestow  in 
their  cures,  and  other  places  where 
thero  is  need,  according  to  their  duty 
and  conscience;  except  the  necessary 
government  of  the  college  and  public 
xitility  do  constrain  them  to  the  con- 
trary.' Defence  of  the  Answer,  Ac. : 
Works,  in  390. 

1 Ibid,  in  395. 
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chap,  iv.  persuasion  to  more  moderate  views ; while  all  alike,  whe- 
ther Anglican,  Puritan,  or  Catholic,  could  not  but  feel  a cer- 
tain involuntary  respect  for  the  man  of  strong  convictions, 
labouring  honourably  and  not  unsuccessfully  for  the  general 
good,  and,  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  doing  it  with  his 
ilia  de-  might1.  His  departure  from  Cambridge  was  accordingly 
Sune,  1577.  marked  by  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill  and  regard.  To 
stances  i»y  his  own  college  he  presented  a collection  of  valuable  mauu- 

wliicb  it  was  . . > , . 

attended.  scripts  of  authors,  classical  and  patristic.  A farewell  sermon, 
delivered  in  the  college  chapel,  and  marked  by  a pathos  the 
more  touching  from  its  contrast  to  the  habitual  stoicism  of 
the  man,  melted  his  audience  to  tears2.  In  a similar  dis- 
course before  an  overflowing  assembly  at  St  Mary’s,  he  dwelt 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  blessings  of  unity  and  concord. 
At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  1577,  he  set  out  for  his 
new  sphere  of  duty,  and  on  this  occasion  the  general  sense  of 
both  the  university  and  the  town  found  unmistakeable  ex- 
pression,— a long  cavalcade,  including  not  only  the  heads  of 
houses  and  chief  members  of  the  academic  body,  but,  if  the 
narrator  may  be  trusted,  every  gownsman  or  townsman  who 
could  manage  to  borrow  a horse,  accompanying  him  to  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  of  his  journey3. 

Others  might  It  does  not  appear  that  Whitgift  ever  saw  Cambridge 

Iihvo  been  , 11  ° # ° 

better  spared,  again,  although  we  have  ample  evidence  that  his  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the- university  suffered  little  abate- 
ment. Not  a few,  we  may  be  sure,  exulted  at  his  departure. 


1 The  praise  which  Antimartimis 
lavishes  on  Whitgift’s  administra- 
tion of  Pembroko  seems  somewhat 
exaggerated  if  we  consider  that  his 
tenure  of  the  mastership  did  not  last 
a year,  while  the  description  given 
by  the  same  writer  of  his  rule  at 

Trinity  evidently  implies  a strict 

enforcement  of  discipline : ‘ Colle- 

gium suum  [Pembroke]  tam  pru- 

denter,  tarn  juste,  tamque  temperate 

gubernavit,  ut  ilia  domus,  licet  scien- 

tiarum  laude  semper  Horens,  viris- 

que  doctissimis  ornatissima,  tantum 

splcndorem  diu  non  continuerit,  sed 

ad  collegium  sanctao  et  individuae 

Trinitatis  cmisit,  tanquam  ad  celsius 


theatrum,  unde  virtutes  ejus  longius 
elucere  atque  conspici  possent.  Quam 
provinciam  sic  administravit,  tan- 
quam vitae  totius  anteactae  ratio- 
nera  absolutissimam  exactissitnam- 
que  cunctis  reddere  cogitaret,’  p.  51. 

* — 4 * * * * * * insomuch  that  there  were 
scarce  any  dry  eyes  to  be  found 
amongst  the  whole  number.’  Pa ule, 
Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  26. 

3 4 — cum  recedentem  ilium  inusi- 
tata  suorum  multitudo  non  comitatu 
tantum  sed  et  infinita  lachrymarum 
vi  persequeretar.’  Antimartinus , p. 
51.  See  also  Strype,  Life  of  Whit- 
gift, bk.  ii,  c.  1. 
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But  as  men  missed  him  from  the  services  of  the  college  chap,  iv. 
chapel,  from  which  he  had  before  been  rarely  absent,  watch- 
fully observant  of  the  conduct  of  others,  although  himself 
a model  of  serious  devotion, — or  from  his  place  in  the  college 
hall,  sharing  as  was  his  wont  in  the  simple  fare  then  spread 
alike  for  fellow  and  for  scholar1 * * *, — or  from  the  university 
pulpit,  defending  with  an  earnest  manly  rhetoric  which  often 
rose  to  true  eloquence  the  sober  tenets  of  the  English  Church 
against  the  invectives  of  her  foes, — it  was  felt  that  many 
might  have  been  better  spared.  It  was  felt  that  his  virtues 
were  of  an  order  of  which  the  England  of  that  age,  though 
furnishing  some  splendid  examples,  was  certainly  none  too 
fruitful, — that  he  was  one  in  whom  a sense  of  duty  triumphed 
over  selfish  and  sordid  motives,  and  regard  for  the  general 
good  over  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement5. 

The  conduct  of  those  who,  after  Whitgift’s  departure, 
continued  to  direct  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  not  suggestive  of 
any  desire  to  reverse  his  rigorous  policy,  but  no  necessity 
appears  to  have  arisen  for  further  coercive  measures.  A per-  comparative 
ceptible  lull  succeeded  to  the  storm  evoked  by  the  promulga- 
tion  of  the  new  statutes  : and  when,  in  the  month  of  Novem-  dci,ar' 
ber,  1577,  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  came  down, 
addressed  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and  requiring  him  to  furnish 
a list  of  the  names  of  such  members  of  either  hall  or  college 
as  refused  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  university  church, 


1 * He  generally  eat  his  meals  with 
the  rest  in  the  college  hall,  that  he 
might  havo  the  more  watchful  eye 
over  the  scholars,  and  to  keep  them 
in  awe  and  obedience;  and  to  teach 
them  likewise  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  thrifty  diet,  such  as  that  of 
the  college  was,  whereof  he  was  their 

pattern  before  their  eyes.’  Strype, 

Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  i,  c.  13. 

* It  is  certainly  difficult  to  recog- 
nise a feature  in  common  between 
the  Whitgift  sketched  by  lord  Ma- 
caulay and  the  Whitgift  known  to 
his  contemporaries  or  to  the  next 
generation.  According  to  Izaak  Wal- 
ton [Life  of  Hooker , Hooker’s  Works 

(ed.  1821),  i 27]  he  ‘ was  noted  to  be 
prudent  and  affable,  and  gentle  by 


nature.’  Walton’s  highly  favorable 
sketch  is  emphatically  endorsed  by 
Dr  Henry  King  and  by  George  Cran- 
mer,  a grandson  of  the  brother  of 
archbishop  Cranmer.  The  latter 
looks  upon  Whitgift,  when  master  of 
Trinity,  as  one  ‘who  stood  in  the 
gap,  and  gave  others  respite  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  the  defence,  which 
by  the  suddenness,  eagerness,  and 
violenco  of  their  adversaries  had 
otherwise  been  prevented.’  Ibid,  i 
64.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  described 
him  as  ‘a  man  of  sacred  and  reve- 
rend memory ; of  the  primitive  tem- 
per, of  such  a temper  as  when  the 
Church  by  lowliness  of  spirit  did 
flourish  in  highest  examples  of  vir- 
tue.’ Ibid,  i 29. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

V y * 

Howland’s 
testimony  to 
the  absence 
of  non-com- 
pliera. 

Statement  of 

Oabriol 

liarvey. 


Tito  attention 
of  thecovem- 
nientdivcrted 
for  a time 
nminly  to  the 
Homan 
Catltolic 
agitation. 

Parsons  and 
Campion. 


Howland,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office,  certified  in  his 
reply  that  he  could  hear  of  none,  either  in  the  university  or 
in  the  town,  who  refused  compliance1 2 *.  Gabriel  Harvey, 
writing  in  1580  from  Pembroke  College  to  his  friend  Edmuud 
Spenser,  the  poet*,  while  implying  that  dissension  is  still  rife 
in  some  of  the  colleges  between  their  respective  Heads  and 
the  fellows,  declares  that  ‘ the  ado  about  caps  and  surplices 
is  at  an  end  * and  Cartwright  altogether  forgotten8.  To  such 
a result,  Whitgift’s  departure  may  in  a certain  measure  have 
contributed.  His  presence  could  hardly  but  have  been 
a source  of  irritation  to  the  powerful  party  whom  he  had 
defeated,  while  those  whom  he  had  before  inspired  by  his 
uncompromising  spirit  no  longer  felt  the  animating  influence 
of  an  able  leader. 

For  the  next  few  years,  again,  the  repressive  measures  of 
Elizabeth’s  ministers  were  to  a great  extent  diverted  from 
the  Puritan  to  the  Catholic  section  of  her  subjects.  It  was 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1580,  that  Parsons  and  Campian  set 


1 Cooper,  Annate,  n 350;  Baker 
MSS.  xxxx  34G.  Howland’s  assur- 
ances are  remarkably  explicit : ‘ not- 
withstanding,’ he  Bays,  * we  used  the 
meanes  which  was  thought  best  to 
fiude  out  the  truth  in  this  point,  I 
can  yet,  neytlier  by  myself  nor  by 
the  certificate  of  any  other  (for  I have 
taken  a note  of  everie  the  heads  of 
colleges  and  of  certayne  of  everie 
pari  she  in  the  towne  under  their 
owne  hande,  which  I kepe  for  my 
better  discharge  or  otherwise  at  your 
honours  commandment)  understande 
that  there  is  any  oue  in  the  univer- 
sitie  or  towne,  at  this  time  remain- 
ynge,  whome  we  can  charge  openlie 
to  impugne  the  truth,  or  that  doth 
willfullie  refuse  to  come  to  church 
and  to  communicate  according  unto 
her  Majesties  lawes.’  State  Papers 
( Dom .)  Eli z.,  vol.  cxvm,  no.  35. 

2 The  poet  and  his  correspondent 

were  both  of  Pembroke  Hall ; but  the 

former  had  entered  as  a sizar,  the 

latter,  ns  a fellow,  and  the  unfavour- 

able influence  exorcised  by  the  coarse 

pedant  over  the  poet’s  genius  may  be 

attributed  as  much  to  Harvey’s  supe- 


rior status  in  the  college  as  to  his 
seniority  in  years.  Spenser  appears 
to  have  left  Cambridge  about  1576, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
during  his  residence  the  friendship 
of  some  distinguished  members  of  the 
university.  Among  these  was  Dr 
Still,  the  author  of  Gammer  Gur ton's 
Needle , which  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  comedy  in  the  language, 
and  whose  intimacy  suggests  the 
sympathetic  attraction  of  kindred 
tastes.  Another  was  Preston,  the 
acco m plished  disputant  (supra,  p.  193) , 
afterwards  master  of  Trinity  Hall. 

3  ‘No  more  ado  about  caps  and 
surplices.  Mr  Cartwright  quite  for- 
gotten. The  man  you  wot  of  com- 
fortable with  a square  cap  on  his 
round  head.’  Quoted  in  Wordsworth, 
Eccles.  Biography , hi*  602.  For 
illustration  of  concluding  remark, 
compare  the  expression  which  George 
Herbert  satirically  attributes  to  the 
celebrated  Presbyterian,  Andrew  Meh 
vill : 4 * * * Pilei  quadrum  capiti  rotund  c_ 
Hite  quadrabit?’  Angli  Musae  Re - 
sponsor iae , T Porks  (Lansdowno  ed.), 
p.  143. 
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out  from  Rheims  (where  they  had  halted  for  a few  days  on  chap,  tv. 
their  journey  from  Rome)  for  England.  The  fondest  aspira- 
tions and  warmest  sympathies  of  the  little  community,  proud 
of  their  talents  and  confident  in  their  tact,  followed  them  on 
their  departure1 * 3;  but  before  eighteen  months  had  elapsed 
a sorrowful  entry  in  the  college  journal  recorded  the  fate  of 
Campian*.  His  martyrdom,  as  it  was  regarded  by  his  party, 
and  like  cruelties  inflicted  on  his  adherents,  altogether  failed 
however  to  check  the  active  sympathies  of  the  English 
Catholics ; and  the  Douay  diaries  attest  a constant  accession 
of  students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  seeking  liberty  of 
conscience  or  freedom  for  their  persons  in  voluntary  or  forced 
exile*.  There,  amid  the  calm  of  a semi-monastic  life  and  Engibh 

refugees  at 

surrounded  by  another  atmosphere  of  thought,  the  youthful  “^ms- 
theologian  was  confirmed  again  in  the  faith  which  Lutheran 
or  Calvinistic  influences  might  have  shaken  or  perplexed4. 

There  the  scholar  and  accomplished  disputant  composed 
the  trenchant  polemic,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  party, 
demolished  the  sophistries  of  a Jewell,  a Hooker,  or  a 


1 — ‘ summus  uterque  philoso- 
phus  variisque  et  Latinis  ct  Graecis 
doctrinia  non  mediocriter  eruditus, 
magnusitem  uterque  theologus;  Cam- 
pianua  ita  comptus  sermoue  et  diser- 
tus,  ut  non  rnultos  pares,  I'arsonua 
ita  prudena,  ut  vix  aiiquos,  ea  qua  is 
est  aetate,  habeat  prudentia  supo- 
riores.  De  quibus  tanta  aperaniua 
quanta  posaumua  maxima,’  etc. 

Douay  Diaries,  p.  1G6. 

3 Ibid.  p.  184. 

3 ‘ Though  the  heretics  forbid  any 
one  to  come  to  ua  under  pain  of 
death,  and  use  the  greatest  diligence, 
especially  in  the  universities,  to  pre- 
vent us  from  obtaining  men  of  choicer 
wit,  still  since  the  first  of  March 
this  year,  that  is  during  six  months, 
eighty  students  have  como  hither 
from  the  English  universities  and 
public  schools;  so  that  in  these 
months  we  have  hardly  ever  been 
fewer,  at  Rlicims  than  two  hundred, 
without  counting  many  others  whom 
on  account  of  their  youth  and  be- 
cause they  need  instruction  suitable 


for  boys,  we  have  sent,  partly  at 
their  own  charges  and  partly  at  ours, 
to  Pont-a-Mousson,  Verdun,  Eu  and 
other  neighbouring  schools.’  Letter 
from  Dr  Allen  to  the  Cardinal  Pro- 
tector, dated  from  Rheims  12  Sept., 
1588.  Introd.  to  Douay  Diaries,  p. 
lxxi. 

4 ‘Horum  unus,  D.  Bellua,  ali- 
quandiu  juvenia  ignoranter  Canta- 
brigiae  seductus  Calvinismi  fuit  mi- 
nister. Qui  cum  tandem  syncero 
pioque  studio  varia  I).  Augustin i et 
D.  Hicronymi  scripta  attente  perle- 
gisset  et  sedulo  annotaaset,  occulta 
miraque  Dei  gratia  et  benignitate 
fnullo  homino  dace)  conversus  statim 
fuit  in  filiuin  Eccleaiae  catholicac 
constantissimum,  ut  apud  quos  prius 
haeresim  perniciosamque  doctrinam 
disseminaverat,  apud  eosdem  id  ge- 
nus pestis  universamquc  adeo  haere- 
sim vehementissime  et  ex  animo 
liberrime  detestatns,  catholicam  reH- 
gionem  synceramquo  fidem  constan- 
ter  profiteretur.’  Douay  Diaries,  p. 
182. 
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ms 


Favourable 
effects  upon 
loaming  and 
literature  re- 
sulting from 
the  diminish- 
ed attention 
bestowed 
upon  theo- 
logical con- 
troversy. 


The  condition 
of  affairs  at 
Cambridge 
far  more 
satisfactory 
than  that  nt 
Oxford, 


Whitaker1 *.  There  the  lad  of  gentle  English  birth8  and  the 
grey-haired  senior  bending  under  the  double  burden  of  penury 
and  old  age,  alike  found  shelter,  the  one  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  other,  from  its  unpitying  frown. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a mere 
coincidence,  that  the  period  from  which  we  can  date  a tem- 
porary abatement  of  polemical  strife  is  also  that  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  a rapid  improvement  in  the 
productions  of  our  English  literature.  During  the  six  or 
seven  years  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  Martin 
Marprelate  tracts  in  1588, — years  in  which  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  comparatively  dormant,  we  can  plainly 
discern  the  activity  of  the  scholar  and  the  aims  of  the  author 
acquiring  new  value  and  dignity.  The  dean  of  Sarum,  in 
that  ponderous  tome  which  by  its  well-meant  endeavour  to 
refute  and  win  over  the  Puritan  party  provoked  the  scurri- 
lous onslaught  of  the  Martinists3,  exults  in  the  immunity 
from  trouble  with  which  the  Church  in  England  was  then 
favoured  when  compared  with  other  Protestant  communions4 *, 
and  his  congratulations  were  such  as  Cambridge,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  Anglican  teaching,  could  reasonably  accept. 
Her  superiority  to  Oxford,  at  this  time,  whether  in  numbers, 
in  discipline,  or  in  the  national  esteem,  is  too  marked  to  be 
gainsaid.  Oxford,  indeed,  was  now  suffering,  and  far  more 
acutely,  from  a general  demoralization  such  as  had  marked 
the  climax  of  Cartwright’s  influence  at  the  sister  university. 


J 


1 Douay  Diaries , pp.  177,  182,  318, 
319. 

9 ‘ Moreover  we  receive  not  only 
men  of  excellent  capacity  and  educa- 
tion, hut,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
our  adversaries,  many  of  gentle  birth, 
and  sometimes  also,  though-  their 
parents  like  it  not,  eldest  sons,  who 
in  the  very  flower  of  their  age  de- 
spise both'  the  present  enjoyments 
which  their  country  offers  them  and 
the  future  prospect  of  their  paternal 
inheritance,  that  they  become  heirs 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,’  etc.  Ibid. 

See  also  a paper  by  F.  W.  Holt,  S.I., 

4 How  the  Catholic  Religion  was  main- 

tained in  England  during  38  years  of 


persecution  and  how  it  may  still  be 
preserved  there’  (written  in  1596). 
Ibid.  p.  376. 

3 ‘1  have  heard  som  cleargie  men 
say  that  M.  Bridges  was  a very  patch 
and  a dims,  when  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge.’ Martin  Marprelate,  Epistle, 
p.  1. 

4 ‘Yea  it  is  wonderfull  to  consider, 
if  we  have  grace  to  acknowledge  it, 
how  God  hath  still  hetherto  blessed 
us  (abouo  any  nation,  in  the  worlde, 
in  this  last  age  thereof)  and  yet  doth 
not  cease  to  bless  us.’  Defence  of 
the  Government  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Prcf.  fol.  3. 
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One  of  her  scholars,  writing  in  1575  to  Lawrence  Tonson,  chap,  iv.^ 
declares  that  *no  order  nor  statute  is  kept’  and  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  Heads  is  such  that  where  Oxford  was 
once  ruled  by  one  pope  she  now  is  subject  to  the  rule 
of  many1.  Oxford,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  sympa- 
thised far  more  warmly  than  Cambridge  with  the  Romanist 
party,  while  she  had  given  but  a languid  support  to  the 
English  Church ; and  now,  when  Catholicism  had  been  com-  , t 
pelled  to  hide  its  head,  not  only  at  the  universities  but  ^ 
throughout  the  realm,  the  efforts  of  the  Puritan  section  at 
Oxford  were  rewarded  by  a success  proportionate  to  the  less  PuH- 

J . r t&nism  pains 

resolute  and  effectual  resistance  which  the  orthodox  party  jJJEBSy. 
were  able  there  to  offer.  The  encouragement  given  by 
Leicester  to  the  former  body,  in  his  capacity  of  chancellor  of 
the  university,  was  such  that  Anthony  Wood,  when  describ-  Assertion  of 
ing  the  state  of  affairs  in  1586,  declares  that  * the  face  of  the  Wwod* 
university  was  so  much  altered  that  there  was  but  little  to 
be  seen  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples and  positions  upon  which  it  had  been  reformed’2.  His 
assertion,  which  taken  by  itself  might  be  liable  to  suspicion, 
is  borne  out  in  a great  measure  by  the  evidence  of  Whitgift. 

The  attention  of  the  latter  had  been  drawn  to  the  university  wiSffin* 
in  the  same  year  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  virtue  of 15S9’ 
his  authority  as  Visitor,  he  had  undertaken  to  prepare3 * 5  a new 
code  for  the  society  of  All  Souls.  In  the  university  at  large 
he  seems  to  have  found  much  that  he  deemed  deserving  of 
censure,  and  writing  to  Burghley  he  adverts  to  numerous 
unsatisfactory  features  which  call  for  speedy  reform : the 
general  neglect  of  public  lectures, — the  insufficient  endow- 
ment of  the  professorial  body, — the  lack  of  proper  guidance 
of  the  younger  students  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, — 


1 * — and  although  the  name  of  the 

pope  be  here  banished  it  is  he  indeed 

stil  here,  and  in  steedc  of  one,  not 
only  Englande,  but  Oxford  also  hath 
mani,  eche  companie  his  pope,  a 

fayre  swarme,’  etc.  Letter  from  Ni- 
cholas Gy bbarde  to  Lawrence  Tonson : 

5 July,  1575.  State  Papers  ( Dom .) 
Elis.  vol.  cv,  no.  4.  1 somewhat 

doubt  whether  the  allusions  in  this 


somewhat  obscure  letter  are  designed, 
as  Mr  Lemon  (Calendar,  p.  5(H))  ap 
pears  inclined  to  suppose,  to  the  pre- 
valence of  popery  at  Oxford  at  this 
time. 

3 Wood-Gutch,  n 228-9. 

11  See  ‘Injunctions  and  Ordinances 
for  the  Government  of  All  Souls’  Col- 
lege, Oxford:’  Whitgift’s  Works. 
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and  hr  that 
of  Giordano 
Bruno. 


chap. iv.  practice  of  admitting  unfit  persons  to  degrees  without 
any  regard  to  the  statutory  requirements  with  respect  to  acts 
and  exercises  and  terms  of  residence1, — the  introduction  of 
the  wives  and  families  of  married  members  into  the  col- 
leges',— and  finally  the  contempt  for  discipline  exhibited  by 
the  great  body  of  the  scholars. 

Whitgift’s  unfavourable  judgement  is  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed by  that  of  a very  different  observer, — the  illustrious 
Giordano  Bruno,  who  about  the  same  time  was  engaged  in  visit- 
ing in  succession  the  chief  universities  of  Europe.  During  a 
stay  in  England  of  about  two  years  (1582-4)  he  visited  Oxford, 
and  he  avers  that  the  pedantry  of  its  scholars,  their  ignorance 
and  arrogance,  conjoined  with  the  rudeness  of  their  de- 
meanour, would  have  tried  the  patience  of  a Job3.  Oxford, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  general 
condition  of  any  continental  seat  of  learning  at  this  time 
(Louvain  and  Padua  perhaps  excepted)  would  have  appeared 

ttlminmSS  Pre^eraWe  to  that  of  Cambridge.  At  the  German  universi- 
umversities:  ties,  the  peri0j  1580-1000  is  designated  by  Gustav  Frank  as 

that  of  the  * war  of  the  confessions4,’  and  von  Raumer,  in  his 
outline  of  their  history,  is  fain  to  pass  in  complete  silence 
over  years  in  which  scholarship  and  learning  were  well  nigh 
Wittenberg.  jn  abeyance.  At  Wittenberg,  the  stronghold  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  Bruno’s  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  great 


i « — by  reason  whereof  many,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  proceeders  in 
arts  yearly,  do  not  spend  above  a 
third  part  of  the  time  limited  in  the 
statutes  for  hearing  of  public  lectures 
in  arts,  etc.  in  the  university,  but 
rather  in  some  gentleman’s  house  or 
curate’s  place.  And  so  the  univer- 
sity giveth  degrees  and  honours  to 
the  unlearned,  and  the  Church  is 
filled  with  ignorant  ministers,  being 
for  the  most  part  poor  scholars.’ 
Strypc,  Life  of  Whitgift , i CIO. 

3 ‘They  are  distracted  with  the 
cares  of  family  and  posterity,  and  so 
neglect  learning  and  government. 
And  thereby  most  esteem  of  such  as 
are  fittest  for  such  purposes ; and  the 


best  aud  finest  wits,  and  men  of 
greatest  hopes,  by  such  baits  are 
often  caught  and  withdrawn,  and 
put  out  into  the  world  before  their 
time  and  ripeness’.  Ibid.  4 

3 See  ‘La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri,’ 

Opere,  p.  179:  Gabriol  Harvey  when 
dedicating  his  Rhetor  to  Bartholo- 
mew Clerk  in  1577,  says  that  when 
he  was  pondering  to  whom  the  book 
might  be  most  appropriately  dedica- 
ted, ‘ Offerebant  quidem  sesc  Cauta- 
brigienses  multi,  Oxonienses  nonnulli, 
de  Lloquentia  praeclaro  meriti,  Ac.’ 

See  Letter  to  B.  Clerk  prefixed  to 
Rhetor. 

* Gesch.  d.  Protestantischen  Theo- 
logie,  1 92. 
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Reformer  won  for  him  a cordial  reception  and  he  professes  chap.  iv.^ 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  liberal  spirit  which  there  pre- 
vailed1 * 3. He  shrank  however  from  the  intolerant  atmosphere 
of  Geneva,  where  he  experienced  from  Beza  an  exceptionally  Geneva, 
chilling  reception.  The  distress  of  the  beleaguered  city  in 
1583  had  risen,  moreover,  to  such  a height  that  the  English 
bishops  were  moved  to  appeal  to  their  countrymen  in  its 
behalf,  and  the  professors  of  the  university,  bereft  of  their 
stipends,  were  driven  to  abandon  their  claims  and  seek  for 
other  employment*.  At  Strassburg,  though  John  Sturm  yet  stnwsburg. 
lived  and  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  labours  were  visible 
all  around  in  the  increasing  numbers  and  growing  reputation 
of  its  rising  school,  he  himself  had  just  been  deprived  of  his 
office  of  rector  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Lutheran  preachers8. 

At  Heidelberg,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Casimir,  the  Heidelberg. 
Reformers  were  preparing  for  a fresh  and  successful  attack 
on  the  Lutherans, — a contest  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  nearly  the  whole  professoriate,  whose  chairs  were  forth- 
with filled  by  supporters  of  Calvinistic  doctrine4.  Round 
the  newly-created  university  of  Leyden  there  still  rose  up  Leyden, 
the  smoke  of  burning  cities  and  the  cry  of  battle,  as  the 
dread  struggle  which  her  schools  memorialized  yet  awaited 
its  final  and  still  doubtful  consummation.  At  Paris,  where  ran*, 
learning  was  silenced  amid  the  furious  strife  between  the 
Guises  and  the  League,  royalty  itself,  in  1584,  could  not 
refrain  from  a formal  lament  over  the  disorganization  and 
pitiable  condition  of  the  university5. 


1 Maurice,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  u 
184-5. 

* Pattison,  Lifeof  Casaubon , pp. 21, 
64;  Zurich  Letters  (2),  p.  315.  Ban- 
croft .writing  ini  593,speaks  somewhat 
contemptuously  of  Geneva  as  * boeing 
but  as  it  were  a Grammar  Schoole 
in  comparison  of  our  universities,’ 
while,  comparing  it  with  Heidelberg, 
he  says  it  ‘is  but  a hamlet  to  it.’ 
Survey  of  the  pretended  Holy  Disci - 
pline,  pp.  817,  319. 

3 von  Raumer,  Gesch.  d.  P&dago- 
gik , i 230. 

4 Hautz,  Gesch.  d.  Univ.  Heidel- 


berg, u 116 — 124.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  Hautz  assures 
us  (p.  1181  was  so  violent,  that  a 
general  rising  of  the  population  was 
apprehended. 

8 Jourdain  (C.),  Histoire  de  V Uni- 
versity de  Paris,  p.  2.  The  terms  in 
which  the  historian  sums  up  the 
state  of  the  university  remind  us  of 
Whitgift’s  description  of  Oxford : 
' Les  liens  de  la  discipline  s’^taient 
pou  A peu  relach^s ; les  dtndes  dtaient 
abandonn6es,  et  chez  les  maitres, 
comma  chez  les  ecoliers,  l’amour  des 
lettres,  le  respect  de  la  rfcgle  avaient 
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CHAP.  IV. 

' v ' 

Evidences  of 
arrowing 
spirit  of  inde- 
pendence at 
Cambridge. 


Impatience 
manifested 
by  the  univer- 
sity at  royal 
noininatious 
to  master- 
sbips  and 
fellowsiiips. 


Caseof  Henry 
Copinger  at 
.Magdalene 
College. 


At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  only  the 
kind  of  evidence  of  prosperity  afforded  by  largely  augmented 
numbers1,  but  the  growing  spirit  of  the  academic  body  is 
attested  by  a series  of  efforts  calculated  to  render  the  uni- 
versity at  once  more  independent  and  more  widely  useful. 
Of  this  spirit  the  increasing  impatience  of  royal  nominations 
to  masterships  and  fellowships  is  a notable  symptom.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  on  Howland’s  appointment  to  the 
mastership  of  St  John’s,  he  had  been  transferred  thither 
from  the  humbler  headship  of  Magdalene.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  royal  authority  was  exerted  to  bring  about 
the  appointment  of  Henry  Copinger,  a fellow  of  St  John’s,  as 
his  successor.  The  intrusion  of  the  new  head  was  however 
so  successfully  resented  by  the  hereditary  patron  of  the 
house,  that  Copinger  was  driven  to  resign  ; and  although  his 
character  was  unexceptionable  he  now  found  himself  deprived 
alike  of  mastership  and  fellowship, — * a very  hard  fate,’  ob- 
serves Baker,  ‘ upon  so  deserving  a man,  and  might  with 
more  justice  have  fallen  upon  Dr  KelkeV  The  condition 
into  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  brought  by  Dr 
Kelke’s  administration  was  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  univer- 
sity. Several  of  the  other  societies,  Peterhouse,  Clare,  and  Cor- 
pus, for  example,  were  labouring  under  difficulties  resulting 
from  inadequate  revenues,  but  Magdalene  was  the  only  one 
of  which  we  hear  that  its  financial  credit  was  so  low  that  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town  refused  to  supply  it  with  necessaries3. 
Its  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  mended  much  under 


fait  place  aux  sombres  passions,  aux 
haines  politiques,  au  fanatisme  reli- 
gieux  et  aux  habitudes  dissolues, 
que  prdsentait  le  reste  de  la  soci6t<5.’ 
Ibid.  See  also  the  description  of  the 
state  of  the  university  after  the 
Journie  des  Barricades,  by  Boutrais, 
cited  in  Bulaeus  (vi  916) ; and  Patti- 
son,  Life  of  Casaubon,  pp.  175-6. 
Crevier  finds  among  the  moBt  alarm- 
ing features  in  the  year  1587,  ‘qu’il 
se  faisoit  dans  lea  colleges  des  cate- 
chismes  d’h^r^sie  calviuienne  et  do 
toutc  mauvaise  doctrine.’  Hist,  dc 
V University  de  Paris , vi  390. 


1 In  the  year  1583  the  number 
proceeding  B.A.  was  277,  the  liighest 
number  reached  in  tho  century. 

2 Baker-Mayor,  pp.  173-4. 

3 * — in  Dr  Kelke’s  time  when  as 
by  civil  dissension  the  colledge  was 
in  sncho  estate  as  those  that  served 
it  with  victuals  wold  noe  longer  con- 
tynue  in  so  doing  by  reason  the  Mas- 
ter refused  to  be  answerable  for  the 
money,’  etc.  ‘ Charges  of  disorderly 
conduct  alledged  against  Dr  Nyccolls,’ 
«Src.  State  Papers  (Dom.)  Eliz ., 
cxxvn,  no.  18. 
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Copinger’s  successor,  Degory  Nichols1,  and  it  must  be  ad-  c»ap.  iv. 
mitted  that  the  royal  influence  would  appear  to  have  some-  character  of 
times  been  exerted  in  favour  of  the  worthier  candidate. 

Nichols  was  a man  of  overbearing  and  unscrupulous  nature, 
and  had  been  distinguished  by  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  statutes8.  It  seems  however  that  he  was 
one  of  the  not  inconsiderable  number  who  had  recognised 
the  expediency  of  abandoning  a policy  of  obstruction,  for  we 
find  that  he  was  strongly  recommended  to  Burghlcy  for  the 
mastership  by  Dr  Perne  \ As  an  administrator,  he  was  Magweae 
noted  for  his  narrow-minded  aversion  to  Welshmen  and  for  , 
his  cynical  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  society  in  com-  *{l™hxMra' 
parison  with  his  own  pleasure.  There  is  still  extant  a queru- 
lous letter  from  some  of  the  fellows  to  Burghley,  narrating 
how  the  new  master  had  ousted  one  Johns,  their  Greek 
lecturer,  from  his  office,  on  account  of  hi8  Celtic  descent,  and  _ . 
had  driven  out  the  college  butler  for  no  other  reason ; and 
how  his  cows  were  permitted  to  feed  in  the  college  court  and 
even  intruded  into  the  hall ; while  the  shrill  voice  of  his 
shrewish  wife  was  at  times  to  be  heard  all  over  the  college4. 

Within  two  months  from  the  time  of  Nichols’  appoint-  nwc  or 
ment,  we  find  a similar  instance  of  resistance  to  external  jjgjjjgyj 
interference  proceeding  from  a quarter  where  we  should  have  coIk-T 


1 In  a letter  to  Burghley  (20  July, 
1579)  Nichols  states  as  a proof  of 
their  poverty  that  the  college  lias 
only  one  scholarship.  Ibid,  cxl,  no. 
25. 

* Cooper,  Athenae , ii  95-96.  In 
a letter  to  Burghley,  written  in  1572, 
Nichols  (at  that  time  taxor),  Beacon 
(the  public  orator),  and  Arthur  Pure- 
foy  (a  fellow  of  Peterhouse)  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Heads  (Dr  Perne  among 
their  number)  as  ‘ being  of  their  own 
nature  given  to  contention.  ’ Lamb, 
Documents,  p.  355;  Cooper,  Annals, 
ii  280. 

5 Lemon,  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
(a.d.  1547-80),  p.  552.  Dr  Perm’s 
letter  is  dated  22  July,  1577. 

4 ‘At  his  first  coming  it  was  re- 
ported he  shuld  say  he  wold  roote 
out  all  the  Welshmen  in  the  colledge. 


How  forward  he  was  herein  may  ap- 
pears in  that  he  never  omitted  anie 
opportuuitie  either  to  take  away  anie 
thing  from  such  Welshmen  as  were 
in  tho  colledge  or  to  hinder  them  of 
anie  benefite  that  might  befall  them. 
...Item:  as  for  the  perfectinge  of  the 
scholars  it  seemeth  his  least  care, 
but  rather  regardeth  the  feeding  of 
his  keyne  which  commonlie  lie  in  the 
court  and  often  are  mylked  before 
the  hall  door  his  wief  standinge  by. 
These  keyne  bewraye  the  hall  and 
chappel  and  nowe  and  then  at  meale 
tymes  come  and  stand  in  the  hall. 
Item:  his  wief  is  soe  chiding  that 
often  she  is  herd  all  over  the  colledgo 
to  tho  disturbance  of  the  students 
soe  that  it  were  to  be  wished  she 
had  another  dwelling  house.’  State 
Papers  (Doin.)  Eliz.  cxxvii,  no.  18. 
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chap,  iv.  been  little  prepared  to  find  it.  The  master  of  Corpus  at  this 
time  was  Robert  Norgate,  the  successor,  one  removed,  to  Dr 
/'  ^ Pory.  He  had  formerly  been  one  of  archbishop  Parker’s 
chaplains  and  was  related  to  him  by  marriage1.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Burghley 
and  would  willingly  have  conceded  much  in  order  to  oblige 
one  to  whom  the  university  was  under  so  many  obligations 
and  whose  favour  was  so  material  to  its  continued  prosperity. 
When  therefore  the  chancellor  addressed  a letter  to  the 
OfNcrjata  society  of  Corpus  recommending  one  ‘ Sir  Booth/  although  not 
13  sept  16,7.  a member  of  the  society,  to  their  favourable  consideration  on 
the  occasion  of  the  next  election  to  a fellowship,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  looked  for  nothing  but  ready 
compliance  with  his  wishes.  The  reply  of  Norgate,  however, 
clearly  indicated  that  such  could  not  be  the  case.  ‘ First/ 
says  the  writer,  ‘ because  our  colledge  statute  bindeth  us  by 
our  othe  to  preferr  the  schollers  of  our  foundacion  unto  such 
fellowships  as  shall  fall  voyd,  before  all  other  students,  so 
they  be  equall  in  learning  and  manners.  Secondly,  we  stand 
bound  to  the  city  of  Norwich  in  a bond  of  £200  to  admitt 
no  other  unto  that  roome  but  a Norwich  man  borne. 
Thirdly,  it  is  the  roome  of  a minister,  with  which  office  and 
calling  Sir  Booth  is  not  qualified.  For  which  thre  causes 
he  cannot  be  chosen,  even  as  I declared  unto  him  when  he 
delivered  me  your  lordship’s  letters.’  With  the  view,  how- 
ever, of  taking  Booth’s  claims  into  consideration  on  some 
future  occasion,  the  writer  adds  that  he  has  requested  him  to 
call  again,  with  the  design  of  * making  some  triall  of  his 
learning,’  * but  hitherto/  he  adds,  ‘ I have  not  heard  of  him8.’ 
Within  a fortnight  wo  find  Dr  Norgate  writing  again  to 
sept.  1577.  Burghley  on  the  subject.  Booth  had  subsequently  called ; 

and  Norgate  states  that  he  had  thereupon  promised  him  the 
next  piece  of  preferment, — ‘ if  he,  whose  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing is  unknown  to  us  and  greatly  suspected,  would  then 
make  some  declaration  thereof  unto  us,  by  our  examination 
of  him.  Wo  offering  him,  that  for  indifterency  in  judgment 

1 Masters,  Hist,  of  the  College  of  2 State  Papers  ( Dom .)  Eli 2.  cxv, 
Corpus  Christi,  (ed.  1753),  p.  113.  no.  22. 
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thereof,  we  were  content,  that  he  should  have  with  us  present 
at  his  examination  two  or  thre  of  his  frends  in  the  universitye, 
unto  whose  judgment  and  approbation  of  him  we  would 
stand.  The  which  he  refused,  and  would  not  be  examined, 
but  deferreth  the  same  until  the  tyme  hereafter,  as  a fellow- 
ship may  be  voyd  whereunto  he  maye  be  elected,  at  which 
tyme  he  is  content  to  be  examined  by  us,  and  then  upon  our 
approbacion  to  be  preferred  or  not1.’ 

That  this  frequent  interference  of  the  Crown  in  elections 
to  fellowships  and  scholarships  was  found  to  be  productive 
of  serious  evils,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  only  two  years 
after  the  above  correspondence  between  Norgate  and  Burgh- 
ley,  we  find  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  addressing  to  the 
chancellor  a grave  remonstrance  on  the  practice,  ‘ whereby/ 
they  say,  ‘ the  right  of  free  election  is  snatched  away/  * that 
is,  as  we  interpret  it,  the  rewards  of  merit  and  studiousness 
are  withheld,  scholars  being  induced  to  look  for  preferment 
to  the  favour  of  courtiers  rather  than  to  their  true  deserts  at 
the  hands  of  the  university  V The  sentiment  thus  plainly 
expressed  was  shared  by  all  who  had  the  interests  of  the 
colleges  at  heart.  Even  Dr  Perne,  notwithstanding  his  tem- 
porising disposition,  was  foremost  in  resisting  all  royal  inter- 
ference at  Peterhouse.  In  the  year  1581,  the  claims  of  one 
of  the  students  to  a fellowship  were  pressed  upon  the  autho- 
rities by  a letter  from  the  Crown.  Richard  Betts,  for  such 
was  his  name,  might  well  have  been  elected  on  his  own 
deserts,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  at  Peterhouse,  was  poor, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  exemplary  student3.  There  was 


CHAP.  iv. 


Booth  de- 
clines to  sub- 
mit to  the 
ordeal  of  an 
examination. 


Remon- 
strances 
addressed  to 

Hunchloy  by 
the  univer- 
sity on  the 
evils  result- 
ing from  the 
practice : 
April,  1679. 


I>r  Perne’s 
refusal  to 
admit 
Richard 
lictts  to  a 
fellowship  at 
Peterhouse : 
1681. 


1 State  Papers  {Dom.)  Eliz.  vol.cxv, 
no.  33. 

1 ‘Addimus  etiam,  defervescere 
apud  nos  nonnullorum  studia,  dejici 
animos,  languescere  industriam,  angi 
postremo  o nines  et  singnlos  academi- 
eos...  Dolemus,  eripi  nobis  libera  in 
societatibus  collegiorum  nostrorum 
disponendis  suffragia.  id  eat,  ut  nos 
interpretamur,  auferri  virtutis  et 
stndiorum  praemia...  aulicos,  qnibus 
ignoti  sunt,  omni  modo  ambire  cu- 
piant ; nec  jam  eorum  quos  rei  sum- 
ma  penes  esse  solet,  suffragia  aesti- 

M.  II. 


ment,  sed  aulicorum  litteris  pleru tu- 
que se  muniant ; illeque  tandem  voti 
Bui  compotein  se  fore  confidit,  non 
qui  in  academia  bene  meritum,  sed 
qui  ex  aula  mandatum  afferre  possit.’ 
Strype,  A nnah,  vol.  ix,  bk.  ii,  Append, 
no.  18. 

3 ‘Where  Mr  Dr  Perne  writeth 
that  it  were  against  equitie  to  charge 
the  college  with  Betts,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  standeth  more  with  equitie  to 
admitt  him,  being  brought  up  there, 
poore,  desirous  to  study,  and  every 
way  sufficient  for  a felowshippe  and 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  society 
refuse  to  elect 
John  Teni- 
son,  but  oil 
different 
grounds : 
11687. 


however  room  for  doubt  whether  the  election  of  another 
fellow  was  not  discretionary,  and  as  the  college  at  that  time 
was  in  difficulty  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  revenues, 
Dr  Perne  availed  himself  of  the  fact  as  a plea  for  declining 
to  lay  an  additional  burden  on  the  society1.  In  the  sequel 
Betts  was  elected  to  the  fellowship  which  he  so  well  de- 
served2, but  we  may  infer  that  he  himself  disapproved  on 
principle  of  royal  nominations,  for  when,  a few  years  later, 
another  letter  from  the  Crown  arrived,  recommending  one 
John  Tenison,  a master  of  arts,  for  the  next  vacant  fellow- 
ship, Richard  Betts’s  name  was  appended  to  a reply  in  which 
Dr  Perne  and  the  fellows  jointly  deprecated  the  constraint 
thus  put  upon  them.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  college 
had  a stronger  case ; for,  as  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  pro- 
test, it  was  required  by  the  statutes  that  a candidate  for 
a fellowship  should  be  * poor  and  of  a humble  and  quiet 
spirit,’  4 whereas,’  say  the  petitioners,  in  particularising  Teni- 
sou’s  disqualifications,  4 of  late  the  thirds  of  his  mother  have 
fallen  to  him.  Besides  a lease,  as  we  are  informed,  yielding 
a yearly  rent,  exceeding  the  rate  of  living  allowed  by  our 
statutes : having  otherwise  of  certain  worshipful  fiiends  very 
good  and  sufficient  allowance  by  the  year.  And  during  the 
time  of  this  his  suit,  he  hath  shewed  some  manifest  tokens 
of  disposition  neither  quiet  nor  humble ’ A still  more  cogent 
argument  was  the  statement  that  the  next  four  vacancies 
had  been  already  set  apart  for  4 four  young  men,  very  poor 
and  utterly  destitute  of  maintenance ; yet  very  studious,  and 


of  hope  afterwards  to  do  some  good 
to  the  commonwealth,  rather  then 
such  as  be  either  ritche  of  themselves 
or  have  friends  liable  to  mayneteyne 
them,  or  brought  up  in  other  colleges 
or  very  yong  or  such  as  do  litle  pro- 
fitt  in  lernyuge.’  See  * Manifest  rea- 
sons and  arguments  that  Mr  Dr  Perne 
denieth  to  admitt  It icharde  Betts  to  a 
felowship  in  Peterhouse  upon  her 
Majesties  order,’  etc.  State  Papers 
( Dom .)  Eliz.  vol.  cli,  no.  67. 

1 1 The  colledge  being  poore  and 
indetted,  the  number  of  fellowes  full, 
Mr  Betts  should  be  a great  charge  to 


the  howse  and  a means  to  briuge  it 
farther  into  dette : for  the  primative 
fundation  which  allowed  us  xiiii  fel- 
lowes and  a master  it  allowed  us  but 
xd.  in  the  weke  to  lyve  uppon,  nowe 
our  visyters  have  made  it  ii*.  (litle 
enough)  and  our  revenues  not  in- 
creased, gevinge  us  leve  by  statute 
ns  we  alleadged  yesterday  to  increase 
or  dyminish  the  number  of  the  fel- 
lowes, according  to  the  welth  or  want 
of  the  colledge.’  Ibid,  cli,  no.  68. 

3 He  was  admitted  9 Sept.  1581 ; 
there  was  consequently  but  a short 
delay  in  his  admission. 
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of  great  towardness  in  vertue  and  learning,  and  brought  up 
among  us  in  the  places  of  poor  scholars1/ 

The  position  of  Burghley  between  contending  parties  at 
this  time  was  sufficiently  trying,  but  its  difficulties  were 
now  to  be  enhanced  by  an  additional  complication.  In 
August,  1583,  Whitgift  succeeded  to  the  primacy, — an  event 
gladly  hailed  by  the  university  as  no  slight  presage  of  good*. 
His  promotion  was  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  his  well-known  Articles.  Into  the  history  of  the  im- 
portant controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise  we  cannot  here 
. enter,  but  the  divergence  of  opinion  of  which  they  were  the 
occasion  between  himself  and  Burghley  is  closely  connected 
with  events  that  ensued  at  Cambridge. 

The  defeat  which  the  archbishop  had  inflicted  on  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  university  had  produced  only  a tem- 
porary impression.  Their  spirit  was  again  rising,  and  they 
were  still  hopeful  of  effecting  within  the  Church  itself  those 
changes  which  they  afterwards  embodied  in  their  own  organ- 
izations as  Separatists.  Their  leaders  were  now  actively 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  obtain,  through  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  favoured  their  views  in  Parliament,  precisely 
that  licence  and  impunity  of  which  Whitgift  was  intent  on 
depriving  them.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  Cartwright, 
in  his  exile  at  Geneva,  had  been  engaged  some  years  before 
on  a translation  of  Travers’s  Duciplina , to  which  indeed  he 
prefixed  a preface  of  more  than  ordinary  acrimony.  That 
epoch-making  treatise, — which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth and  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  exercised 
an  influence  on  religious  thought  in  England  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  single  work, — was  thus  both  in  its  Latin 
original  (which  was  the  production  of  one  fellow  of  Trinity) 

1 Strvpe,  Annals,  in  ii,  Append. 

[No.  39].  John  Tenison  was  ulti- 
mately elected  fellow,  but  not  until 
after  Dr  Peme’s  death,  being  first 
fellow  on  Dr  Perne’s  foundation  and 
admitted  9 Oct.  1589.  This  would 
appear  to  imply  that  Perne  had  been 
favourable  afterwards  to  the  consider- 
ation of  his  claims. 

19—2 


8 ‘ Nunc  enim  (clarissime  Cantua- 
riensis)  campum  habes  in  quo  virtus 
tua  erga  universam  remp.  et  pietas 
in  parentem  academiam  excurrat  la- 
tissiine.’  See  the  whole  letter  in 
Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  iii.  Ap- 
pend. no.  1.  That  their  expectation 
was  not  disappointed  is  proved  by 
another  letter.  Ibid.  bk.  iv,  no.  19. 


CIIAP.  IV. 

v -« 


Whitgift  M1C- 
cecds  to  tlio 
archbishopric 
of  Canter- 
bury: 

August,  1583. 


I 
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Renewed 
activity  of  the 
Puritan 
party. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


It  is  proposed 
to  print  C'art- 
wrluiit’s 
translation  of 
T ravers’ 
l)i*ci/>/ina 
in  England. 


Re-Mtahlish- 
ment  of  Tub 
ITjdVKKSITV 
Prkss,  1682. 


and  in  its  English  translation  (which  was  the  performance  of 
another)  the  direct  embodiment  of  the  views  of  the  Puritan 
party  at  Cambridge.  It  is,  however,  not  a little  remarkable 
that,  though  two  editions  of  Cartwright’s  version  had  already 
appeared, — one  in  the  same  year  (1574)  that  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal was  printed  at  Rochelle,  and  the  latter  six  years  later 
(1580)  at  Geneva1 — they  both  appear  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England.  Either  the  im- 
pressions were  small,  and  circulated  almost  exclusively  among 
the  English  residents  abroad,  or  the  book  was  carefully  kept 
from  the  general  view.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  was  already 
producing  a very  considerable  effect ; and  not  a few  of  the 
Puritan  party  regarded  it  as  the  weapon  which  would  prove 
most  effective  in  enabling  them  to  carry  out  their  projects  of 
Church  reform.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  reprint  it  in 
England,  where  hitherto  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  a printer 
who  would  venture,  under  the  vigilant  watch  maintained  by 
the  Stationers’  Company  in  London,  to  run  the  risks  atten- 
dant upon  such  a task 2 ; and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a slight  digression  in  order  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
ultimately  a printer  was  found  in  the  very  centre  where  the 
theories  of  the  Disdplina  had  first  been  conceived, — in  the 
town  of  Cambridge  itself. 

The  long  inactivity  of  the  university  press  since  the  time 
when  John  Siberch  put  forth  his  modest  volumes  has  already 
been  noted3.  Others  of  the  same  craft  appear  to  have  occa- 
sionally carried  on  like  labours  in  the  town4,  but  in  the  year 
1557  the  Stationers’  Company  was  incorporated,  and  its 


1 For  the  bibliography  and  general 
character  of  this  notable  work,  see 

Appendix  (C). 

3 The  Stationers’  Company,  says 

Mr  Cooper  (m. «.),  ‘had  been  invested 
by  the  charters  of  qncen  Mary  and 
her  successor  with  inquisitorial  pow- 
ers. They  were  at  liberty  to  search 
for  and  carry  away  any  books  which 
they  considered  of  a seditious  or  im- 
proper nature.  They  likewise  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
many  classes  of  works,  and  were 


naturally  incensed  at  the  university 
claiming  a concurrent  right.  ’ 

3 See  vol.  i,  p.  626:  since  the 
publication  of  my  first  volume,  the 
history  of  the  Cambridge  Press  has 
received  additional  illustration  in  the 
admirable  facsimiles  of  John  Si- 
berch’s  volumes  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  Messrs  Macmillan 
and  Bowes,  of  Cambridge. 

* In  the  sermon  by  James  Pilking- 
ton  already  quoted  {supra,  p.  182) 
on  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of 
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jealousy  seems  to  have  effectually  prevented  for  a time  the 
re-establishment  of  the  university  press1.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  project  of  ‘ bringing  the  exercise  of  printing  into 
the  university’  was  brought  forward  by  the  vice-chancellor 
and  Heads,  but  was  directly  discountenanced  by  Burghley, 
who  professed  his  reluctance  ‘ to  prejudice  the  Queen’s 
grants,’  although  he  intimated  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  an  artificer  for  ‘ printing  matters  pertaining 
to  the  schools,  the  travails  of  the  students,  etc.’  The  design 
was  therefore  temporarily  abandoned,  but  soon  again  to  be 
revived ; and  the  appointment  in  1582  of  Thomas  Thomas, 
a fellow  of  King’s  College,  as  university  printer,  is  another 
indication  of  the  university’s  determination  to  assert  its  legiti- 
mate independence.  From  the  time  of  Thomas’s  appoint- 
ment, this  honourable  and  important  office  has  been  regularly 
maintained  aud  uninterruptedly  filled. 

The  circumstances  that  attended  Thomas’s  first  year  of 
office  were  however  by  no  means  of  favourable  augury. 
Among  the  most  rising  scholars  at  Cambridge  at  this  time 
was  the  eminent  William  Whitaker,  a fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, who  had  succeeded  in  1580  to  the  Regius  professorship 
of  divinity.  In  the  year  1583,  Thomas  was  entrusted  with 
a work  by  Whitaker2  for  publication,  and  the  reputatiou 
already  acquired  by  the  author  caused  its  appearance  to  be 
awaited  with  some  interest.  Other  works  were  also  in  pro- 
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Bncer  and  Fagius,  he  enumerates 
some  of  the  knowm  professors  of  the 
Reformed  faith  who  died  in  Cam- 
bridge at  about  the  same  time  and 
who,  according  to  the  alleged  mo- 
tives of  the  Catholics,  should  have 
deserved  after  death  to  be  treated 
with  like  indignity.  ‘Nec  vero,’  he 
says,  * praetereundum  hoc  loco  ab 
illis  fuisse  Wardum  ilium  pictorem, 
licet  obscurum  hominem,  religiouis 
tamen  causa  quam  diligenter  sequu- 
tus  est,  non  contemneudum.’  Hu- 
bertus  (C.)  Historia  vera , etc.  p.  162. 
Mr  Thompson  Cooper,  in  an  article 
on  the  Cambridge  University  Press , 
published  in  the  Bookseller  (Feb. 
1860)  has  rendered  the  words  in 


italics  by  'Ward,  the  printer.’  A 
printer  at  Cambridge  would  hardly, 

I think,  have  been  referred  to  by 
Pilkington  in  such  terms;  Ward 
was  probably  a sign-painter.  The 
list  printed  in  the  above  article  of 
the  names  of  those  who  appear  as 
the  recognised  successors  of  Sparing, 
Godfrey,  and  Nicholson  (Vol.  i,  p. 
626)  gives  only  the  names  of  Nicho- 
las Pilgrim  and  Richard  Noke  (1539), 
Peter  Shers  (1546),  and  John  King- 
ston (1577). 

1 Baker  MSS.  xxix  374. 

3 ' — that,  I suppose,  writ  against. 
Campion’s  Ten  Reasons.’  Strype, 
Annals , vol.  u.  bk.  i,  c.  17. 
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gress,  when  suddenly  the  agents  of  the  Stationers’  Company 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  seized  the  press,  the  whole 
plant,  and  all  the  printed  sheets  on  w’hich  they  could  lay 
hands.  The  humiliation  and  pecuniary,  loss  inflicted  by  this 
summary  proceeding  roused  the  spirit  of  the  university,  and 
a formal  demand  was  forthwith  despatched  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  Heads  to  the  bishop  of  London  (by  whose  autho- 
rity the  seizure  had  been  sanctioned)  for  the  restitution  of 
the  property,  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  appeal  was 
addressed  to  Burghley  imploring  his  good  offices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  university  in  the  exercise  of  its  ancient  privi- 
lege1. Their  letter  found  the  chancellor  already,  however,  well 
informed  respecting  the  whole  transaction.  John  Aylmer, 
who  at  this  time  filled  the  see  of  London,  had  formerly 
been  a fellow  of  Queens’  College,  and  like  many  of  that 
society  at  this  period  had  once  been  distinguished  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  party  of  the  Reformers  and  by 
the  severity  of  his  strictures  on  the  members  of  the  English 
episcopate8.  To  most  readers,  his  name  is  best  known  as 
that  of  the  tutor  who  by  his  gentle  allurements  to  learning 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  amiable  lady  Jane  Grey  her 
Greek  scholarship  and  her  love  of  Plato*.  His  subsequent 
career,  however,  is’  associated  with  less  pleasing  features. 
Like  Sandys,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  London,  he  had 
experienced  the  hardships  of  exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
like  him  he  seems  to  have  sought  on  his  return  to  retaliate 
on  others  the  sufferings  he  had  endured4.  With  his  acces- 
sion to  the  episcopal  office  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  Puritan  party  and  became  an  effective  supporter  of  the 
rigorous  policy  of  Whitgift.  On  the  Puritan  press  in  his 
diocese  he  was  at  this  time  maintaining  a specially  vigilant 
watch.  All  the  printers  in  London  were  required  to  report 


1 See  vol.  i 626. 

5 See  the  story  told  by  Harington 
in  his  Short  Vicwe,  pp.  17-18.  ‘But 
certain  it  is,’  says  Harington,  ‘no 
bishop  was  more  persecuted  and 
taunted  by  the  Puritans  of  all  sorts 
then  he  was,  by  libels,  by  scoffes,  by 


open  railing,  and  privy  backbiting.’ 

Ibid.  ' * 

3 Esch&m,  Scholemaster  (ed.Mayor), 
pp.  33-34  and  213-4. 

4 Cooper,  Athenaf , ii  170:  see  also 
Mr  Hunt’s  sketch,  Keligious  Thought 
in  England , i 74-7G. 
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the  number  of  their  presses1 * 3,  and  no  press  was  permitted  to 
be  erected  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  city.  The  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Stationers’  Company  was  thus  materially  aided 
by  the  ecclesiastical  jealousy  of  the  Church,  and  immediately 
after  the  proceedings  above  narrated  the  Wardens  of  the 
Company  drew  up  a statement,  which  they  forwarded  to 
Aylmer,  of  the  manifold  dangers  that  might  ensue  if  the 
university  of  Cambridge  were  permitted  to  set  up  a printing- 
press  in  its  midst.  This  document  Aylmer,  in  turn,  for-  He  concurs 
warded  to  Burghley,  together  with  a letter  from  himself  stationer*’ 

® ° . ....  Company  in 

detailing  the  reasons  for  the  recent  seizure  and  justifying  the  to 

step.  The  bishop  and  the  Wardens  alike  represented  Thomas 
as  altogether  ignorant  of  his  craft  and  affirmed  that  his  claim  Cauibrid| 
to  be  the  printer  of  the  university  was  a piece  of  unauthorized 
assumption*.  They  alike  insisted  on  the  perils  to  the  com- 
monwealth incident  upon  the  activity  of  a press  * farre  from 
ordinarie  research  ’ and  managed  by  men  unskilful  in  their 
trade*.  The  Wardens  speciously  asserted  that  they  were 
actuated  by  the  most  disinterested  motives4,  but  they  main- 
tained that  the  abundance  of  presses  then  existing  in  London 


the 
bridge. 


1 Of  these  (fifty-three  in  number) 
a complete  list  was  furnished  on  this 
occasion  to  Aylmer  aud  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Burghley.  State  Papers 
( Dom .)  Eliz.  clxi,  no.  1. 

* ‘ There  was  also  found  one  presse 
and  furniture  whyche  is  saide  to  be- 
longe  to  one  Thomas,  a man  (as  I 
lieare)  utterlie  ignorant  in  printinge, 
and  pretending  that  he  entendeth  to 
be  the  printer  for  the  universitie  of 
Cambrige.’  Aylmer  to  Burghley,  1 
June,  1583.  Ibid.  ‘ — a scholler, 
altogether  unacquainted  with  that 
facultie.’  Wardens  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Ibid. 

3 ‘Nowe  it  is  not  my  meaninge 
nor  of  any  that  I knowe  to  contend 
against  the  universities  privilege,  but 
for  the  causes  aforesaid  I made  staie 
and  yet  doo,  till  I understand  your 

Eleasure,  for  good  assuraunce  to  be 
ad  bothe  of  that  prynter  and  his  my- 
nisters  for  good  and  lawful  usage  aud 
workmanshippe  of  that  presse,  and 


speciallie  for  matters  perillous  to 
religion  and  state,  and  for  copies 
pertoigning  to  others  by  his  majesties 
graunte  aud  lawfull  authoritie,  with- 
out which  permission  I think  it  might 
be  perillous  to  permitte  him,  special- 
lie  because  yt  is  farre  from  ordinarfe 
search  and  being  executed  by  suspi- 
cious persons,  and  because  there  is 
taken  and  intended  to  be  taken  care- 
ful order  for  their  like  in  this  citie.’ 
Aylmer  to  Burghley.  Ibid. 

4 ‘It  male  be  thought  we  speaks 
this  for  oure  pryvato  proflitte,  but  it 
is  not  soe,  for  where  their  warrant  is 
that  the  saide  prynter  njnie  prynte 
and  sell  all  books,  that  the  chancel- 
lor’ (a  side  glance  at  Burghley)  ‘or 
vicechancellor  and  doctors  put  their 
handes  unto,  soe  have  they  no  pro- 
hibicion,  but  that  anye  others  maie 
doe  the  same.  But  our  office  or 
other  special  grauntes  include  our 
copies  by  proper  name.’  Wardens 
to  the  Bishop  of  London.  Ibid. 
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chap,  iv.  rendered  it  less  necessary  that  there  should  be  a press  at 
Cambridge  than  it  had  ever  been1 * 3 * * * *,  while  the  danger  there 
was  far  greater  than  in  the  metropolis  where  restrictions 
were  in  force  which  did  not  exist  at  the  university,  and 
where  a supervision  was  with  difficulty  maintained  which  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  put  in  operation  at  Cambridge*. 
They  concluded  by  offering  to  recompense  Thomas  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  as  defendant  in  the  suit,  at  the  same 
time  making  offer  of  their  own  services  for  the  execution  of 
any  printing  which  the  university  might  require8. 

Burehiey'i  To  this  appeal,  Burghley  replied  by  advising  that  the 
rejoinder,  university  and  the  Stationers’  Company  should  both  select 
delegates  who  might  hold  a conference  and  arrive  at  some 
Attitude  agreement  on  the  subject.  To  this  suggestion  the  vice- 
univenity.  chancellor  and  Heads  rejoined  by  expressing  themselves  not 
unwilling,  ‘as  desirous  of  peace  and  concord/  to  hold  the 
proposed  conference,  if  the  Stationers’  Company  would  send 
to  Cambridge  ‘ certain  men  ’ * with  sufficient  authority  for  the 
purpose ; ’ but  they  dwelt  emphatically  on  the  sinister  mo- 
tives of  the  Company,  acting,  as  they  affirm,  ‘rather  in 
respect  of  their  private  gain  and  commodity  and  to  bring  the 
universities  more  antient  privileges  in  this  behalf  than  theirs 
under  their  jurisdiction  at  London,  than  for  any  other  good 
consideration  ; * while  the  writers  pledge  themselves  in  behalf 


1 4 Which  at  that  tyine  was  thonghte 
verie  needeful  and  expedient,  yet 
never  accomplished  hitherto,  and 

nowe  lesse  requisite  than  ever  hereto- 
fore it  was,  by  reason  of  the  abound- 
aunce  of  prynters  in  London  at  this 
present.’  Wardens  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
State  Papers  (pom.)  Eli*,  cnxi,  no.  1. 

3 ‘Notwithstanding  all  which,  yet 

is  yt  an  endles  toile  to  withstande 

the  lewde  attempts  of  manie  of  our 

profession  being  even  within  our 
citie  and  at  our  elbowes  and  daillie 

looked  unto,  howe  muche  more  trou- 

blesome and  daungerous  both  for 
matters  of  the  state  and  religion  and 
other  inconvenyence  it  wilbe  to  have 
a printinge  house  erected  so  farre  off, 
spcciallie  the  Mr.  beinge  unskilfull, 


the  workemen  such  as  will  obey  noe 
authoritie  heere,  your  lordship  canne 
better  consider  than  we  declare.’ 
Same  to  Same.  Ibid. 

8 4 And  we  will  recompense  the  said 
scholler  for  all  his  charge  that  he 
hath  been  in  the  suite  aforesaide, 
and  also  paie  him  to  the  full  for  all 
such  instrumentes  as  he  hathe  al- 
readye  provided,  and  withal  be  most 
readye  to  doe  to  the  saide  univerey- 
tie  or  annye  there  such  acceptable 
service  in  printinge  as  anye  waie  he 
or  his  mighte  be  able.  And  herein 
we  proteste  and  think  in  our  con- 
science we  doe  the  said  scholler  a 
greate  good  turne  and  are  a meane 
that  he  doe  not  nndoe  himself.’ 
Same  to  Same.  Ibid. 
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of  Thomas,  (‘  whom/  says  the  letter,  * we  know  to  be  a very  .CIiAP-  iv. 
godly  and  honest  man’),  that  the  press  should  not  be  ‘abused, 
either  in  publishing  things  prohibited,  or  otherwise  inconve- 
nient for  the  Church  and  State  of  this  realm1/ 
t It  is  not  until  the  following  March  that  we  find  evidence 

of  any  further  action  in  the  matter,  but  on  the  twelfth  of 
that  month  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  addressed  another 
letter  to  Burghley  in  behalf  of  Thomas,  who  was  himself  the  pres8' 
bearer  of  the  missive.  In  less  than  a week  Burghley  s reply 
was  forwarded.  He  had  conferred  in  the  meantime  with 
* the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  another  old 

Cambridge  man)  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter  of  Henry 
vin,  and  that  high  authority  had  pronounced  a favourable 
opinion.  The  chancellor  accordingly  saw  no  sufficient  reason 
for  any  longer  withholding  his  assent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Thomas  in  the  functions  of  his  office, — ‘having  regard, 
that  he  be  seen  to  be  furnished  with  all  things  fit  and  requi- 
site for  that  purpose ; and  that  his  letters  * (meaning  type) 

1 and  paper  were  answerable  with  any  the  foreign  prints  and 
the  prices  likewise  agreeable/  He  further  intimated  his 
readiness  to  sanction  ' some  instrument  by  way  of  articles  or 
decree  ’ which  might  invest  the  press  with  due  official  dig- 
nity. The  letter  might  well  seem  an  indication  of  more  than 
k usual  boldness  on  the  part  of  Burghley,  but  his  habitual 
caution  crept  out  in  a postscript.  ‘ I think  it  good/  he  adds, 

‘that  the  parties  that  shall  be  licensed  or  authorised  to 
print,  may  have  their  authority  with  condition,  or  otherwise 
bound  to  stand  to  the  order  of  the  chancellor  and  the  Heads,  i 
in  case  of  any  cause  of  misliking  of  the  use  of  the  said  au- 
} thority V 

The  contingency  which  the  prudent  chancellpr  contem-  Reviving 
plated  occurred  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated/ No  feature  Triton 

* . . . . . . / . party  at 

in  the  condition  of  the  university  at  this  time  is  more  un-  Cambridge, 
mistakeably  apparent  than  that,  notwithstanding  the  defeat 
which  Whitgift  had  inflicted  on  the  Puritan  party,  its  spirit 

i 1 Strype,  Annul*,  vol.  in, bk.i,  Ap-  a Ibid.  vol.  ii,  bk.  i,  c.  17. 

pend.  no.  S5. 
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chap,  iv.  and  determination  were  still  unbroken.  If,  as  Gabriel 
Harvey  had  asserted,  the  disputes  about  caps  and  suqdices 
were  over,  it  was  because  men’s  minds  were  now  gravitating 
increasing  to  deeper  matters  than  mere  externals.  Every  undergraduate. 

Importance  A » o ' 

tfomTnjjwd  however  ignorant,  could  lend  his  aid  to  fan  the  tumult  when  , 
by  the  party.  qUesti0n  at  issue  had  been  chiefly  that  of  academic  eti- 
quette and  attire.  But  as  the  contest  deepened  and  the 
great  protomachists  appeared, — as  Hooker  answered  the 
challenge  of  Cartwright,  and  Whitaker  repelled  the  onslaught 
of  Bellarmine,  while  Whitgift  entered  on  his  deadly  struggle 
with  the  Martinists, — it  was  felt  that  issues  of  no  ordinary  , 
moment  were  impending,  and  even  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  pasquinade  only  betrayed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  satirist. 

As  yet,  however, — so  late,  indeed,  as  the  year  1588, — the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  seem  to  have  not  altogether 
despaired  of  effecting  within  the  Church  itself  the  changes 
which  they  afterwards  embodied  in  their  own  organizations  1 
influence  as  Separatists1.  At  Cambridge,  their  followers,  although 
by'theuihT*1 * *  unquestionably  in  the  minority,  still  inspired  respect  by  their 
versity.  talents  and  their  numerical  strength.  If  Cartwright  had 
been  banished  from  their  midst,  his  voice  was  still  heard 
from  Geneva.  If  Travers,  Dering,  and  Aldrich  had  disap- 
peared, their  places  were  filled  by  others  who  avowed  with 
equal  boldness  doctrines  far  more  schismatical.  Another 
college  was  rising  up  which  was  notoriously  designed  as  a 
school  of  Puritan  teaching.  The  standard  theological  text- 
1 book  of  the  university,  the  Commonplaces  of  Muse  ulus5, 

, which  had  supplanted  the  discarded  Sentences , was  an  ar- 

i moury  from  which  the  Puritan  would  have  found  it  far  easier 

than  the  Anglican  to  equip  himself  for  the  battle  of  contro-  ^ 


1 Mr  Dexter  assigns  the  earliest 
references  to  ‘little  gatherings  of 
Separatists  in  and  round  London  ’ to 
1587  or  1588.  See  his  Congregation- 
alism of  the  last  Three  Hundred 
Tears , p.  256. 

2 Wolfgang  Musculus  was  profes- 

sor of  divinity  at  the  university  of 

heme  in  Switzerland  and  ' his  Com- 
monplaces * were  designed  as  a body 

of  Protestant  divinity  freo  from  all 


Papistical  error.  The  English  trans- 
lation, executed  by  Man,  head  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  archbishop  Parker,  ap- 
peared in  1563.  See  Strypc,  Life  of 
Parker  (Oxford  ed.)  i 298,  460;  Zu- 
rich Letters  (2)  p.  148  : also  Life  by 
Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Marrow  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  pt.  i,  pp.  276 
-281. 
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versy.  A well-informed  writer  of  the  period  tells  us  that  at  .cllAP-  iv.^ 
one  college,  largely  leavened  by  these  influences,  the  dicta  of 
Calvio^and  Bcza  were  habitually  cited  as  of  authority  inferior. 
only  to  that  of  Scripture  itself,  while  the  names  of  Ambrose, 

Jerome,  and  Augustine  often  served  but  to  raise  a half-con- 
temptuous smile1 * 3.  When  the  bishop  of  Ely  ventured,  on 
one  occasion,  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  a fast,  he  found 
himself  almost  openly  thwarted  by  the  chancellor*.  It  can 
indeed  hardly  be  doubted  that  Burghley’s  sympathies  with 
the  Puritan  party,  like  those  of  Leicester,  Bedford,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  would  have  been  far  more 
plainly  manifested  had  he  not  been  held  in  check  by  fear  of 
the  royal  displeasure. 

It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  those  writers  who  have  espoused  Motive* 
the  cause  of  the  Puritan  party  at  this  period  that  they  have  ninny  of  tlidr 

4 J 4 opponents 

rarely  admitted  the  existence  among  those  of  the  opposing  a‘ lhis 
party  of  any  higher  motives  than  self-interest  and  a regard  actuatetL 
for  place  and  power.  At  Cambridge,  at  least,  we  may  clearly 
discern  the  existence  of  a not  inconsiderable  section  whose 
retirement  from  the  ranks  of  Puritanism  was  the  result  of  a 
genuine  and  far  from  irrational  conviction  of  the  disastrous 
tendency  of  the  consequences  to  which  that  movement  was 
leading8, — men  who  had  once  listened,  wrapt  in  admiration, 
to  the  eloquence  of  Cartwright,  and  who  had  enthusiastically 
espoused  his  cause,  but  who  were  now  regarding  with  un- 
feigned dismay  the  rising-up  of  a school  of  youthful  specula- 
tors compared  with  whose  utterances  Cartwright’s  words  and 
counsels  might  seem  moderate  and  wise4 * * *.  Among  those  to 
whom  the  dangers  of  the  great  Puritan  leader’s  teaching  must 


1 Bancroft,  Survay,  etc.  (ed.  1593), 
c.  iv,  p.  64:  Baker- Mayor,  p.  182. 
See  Mr  Haskell's  observations  in  his 

Martin  Marprelate , pp.  87-88.  It 
will  readily  be  conjectured  that  the 
college  to  which  Bancroft  alludes 
was  St  John's. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  n 381-2. 

8 The  class  was  already  sufficiently 

large  to  call  for  considerable  qualifi- 

cation of  Mr  Froude’s  sweeping  as- 

sertion that,  at  this  time,  ‘every 

earnest  man  who  was  not  a Puritan 


was  a Catholic.’  Hist,  of  England, 
xi  471. 

4 Bancroft,  in  his  Survay  (pub- 
lished in  1593)  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 
‘If  Cartwright  and  his  adherents 
were  to  beginne  the  course  againe 
that  they  haue  runne,  I am  per- 
swaded,  they  would  neuer  tread  so 
much  as  one  steppe  in  it.  But  nowe 
they  haue  engaged  their  credits,  they 
must  shift  thinges  of,  as  well  as  they 
can.’ 
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Richard 
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His  pupil, 
Robert 
MROW5B. 
b.  1550. 
d.  1630. 

Rrownc’a 
career  at 
Cambridge. 


He  retires  to 
Norwich. 


have  come  home  with  peculiar  force  was  Richard  Greenham, 
a former  fellow  of  Pembroke,  who  had  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Dry  Drayton  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge1. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  above  described,  and  would  appear  in- 
deed to  have  been  reckoned  to  the  close  of  his  life  a supporter 
of  Puritan  principles,  but  his  sense  of  the  evils  wrought  by 
the  contentious  spirit  which  Cartwright  had  stirred  up  in  the 
university  led  him  altogether  to  condemn  the  agitation  which 
the  followers  of  the  latter  were  there  still  endeavouring  to 
promote.  During  his  residence  at  Dry  Drayton,  which  lasted 
until  the  year  1589,  Greenham  was  largely  occupied  as  a 
private  tutor,  and  among  his  pupils  was  the  notable  Robert 
Browne,  a nephew'  of  lord  Burghley,  and  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Independents9.  Browne’s  early  career  much  re- 
sembled that  of  Cartwright,  his  reputation  having  been  first 
acquired  as  a preacher  in  the  university.  His  discourses  at 
Benet  Church  drew  large  audiences  both  of  gownsmen  and 
townsmen,  and  among  their  number  was  Dr  Still,  who  is  said 
even  thus  early  to  have  noted  in  the  youthful  preacher’s  utter- 
ances a tendency  to  dogmatism  from  wrhich  he  augured  no 
good3.  His  misgivings  must  have  appeared  to  receive  a 
certain  verification,  at  least  to  his  own  mind,  when  Browne 
began  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  as  a vigorous  assailant  of  the 
episcopal  ordination  of  the  clergy.  Dissatisfied,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  his  sphere  of  labour4,  Browne  withdrew  about  the 
year  1580  to  Norwich,  where  there  at  that  time  existed  not 


* 


\ 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  143. 

2 See  A True  and  Short  Declara- 
tion, both  of  the  Gathering  and  Joyn- 
ing  together  of  certain  Persons : and 
also  of  the  Lamentable  Breach  and 
Division  which  fell  amongst  them. 

40.  2.  23 

Lambeth  Palace  Library  — — , 

cited  by  Dexter,  Congregationalism , 
etc.  pp.  64-79. 

3 Fuller,  Church  History,  v 63: 
Clarke  (Sam.)  Lives  (ed.  1677),  pp. 
169-170. 

4 According  to  the  narrative  above 
cited  (a  very  rare  tract),  Browne 
preached  labouring  from  house  to 


house  4 for  about  half  a yeare,’  when 
he  ‘sent  back  the  money  they  would 
have  given  him,  and  also  gave  them 
warning  of  his  departure’  on  the 
conviction  that  they  were  not  as  yet 
so  rightly  grounded  in  church  go- 
vernment as  to  be  on  a fair  basis  of 
reform.  True  and  Short  Declaration , 
pp.  2,  6,  7.  Browne  professed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a passage  in  his  spiritual 
discipline  that  he  hod  been  thus 
made  4 a witness  of  that  wofull  state 
of  Cambrige,  wliereunto  those  wicked 
prelats  and  doctors  of  diuinitie  haue 
brought  it.’  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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only  a considerable  Puritan  element  but  also  a large  body  of  .chap,  iv. 
exiles  from  the  United  Provinces  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution under  Alva1 *.  Browne  was  followed  to  Norwich  by  a is  there 
Cambridge  friend,  Robert  Harrison,  of  Corpus,  and  we  hear  of  K£*br 

° . ’ * r i • Harrison  of 

them  walking  together  in  the  pleasant  fields  near  the  ancient  CorPUB- 
city  and  discussing  grave  points  of  doctrine*,  much  as  Latimer 
and  ‘little  Bilney*  might  have  been  seen  walking  and  talking 
together  on  ‘Heretics’  Hill’  at  Cambridge  half  a century 
before.  From  Norwich,  Browne  and  Harrison  emigrated, -n>ev  leave 
along  with  the  little  Church  with  which  they  were  connected,  pddciberg. 
to  Middelberg  in  Zealand,  and  even  there  dissension  again  \ 
sprang  up  and  marred  the  harmony  of  the  congregation.  The  Dissenslonii 
right  of  private  judgment  which  Browne  had  so  dogmatically  followers.* r 
asserted  was  turned  against  himself,  and  his  followers  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  bodies3.  If  Greenham  was  able  to 
trace  his  pupil’s  career  thus  far,  he  must  often,  we  cannot  but 
think,  have  wondered  how  it  would  ultimately  terminate. 

Yet  a few  years  more,  and  two  other  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, John  Smith,  a fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  and  George  Jons  smith. 
Johnson,  also  a member  of  that  society,  were  to  be  heard  of  a i6i& 
as  directing  a similar  movement  at  Amsterdam.  To  the  Dissension 

. , . atnonj?  Ins 

former,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  SJJJJSJJ. 
founded  the  sect  denominated  as  the  General  Baptists.  Be- 
tween him  and  Johnson  there  soon  arose  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  agreement  was  only  restored  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter  from  the  community4.  Of  the  potency 


1 Blomefield,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  m 

282-291. 

3 ‘ It  is  very  clear,’  say 3 Mr  Dexter, 
‘that  Browne’s  mind  took  the  lead, 
and  that  here  at  Norwich,  following 
the  track  of  thought  which  he  had 
long  been  elaborating,  he  thoroughly 
discovered  and  restated  the  original 
Congregational  way,  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity and  symmetry.’  Congrega- 
tionalism, etc.  p.  70. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  72-76.  * There  is  not 

a Church  in  Europe,’  wrote  Bancroft 
in  1593,  * whiche  hath  reccaued  that 
platforme’ (i.e.  that  of  Geneva)  ‘that 
can  tell  for  her  life  which  way  as  yet 


to  turne  herselfe,  for  the  full  main- 
tenance of  it.’  Survay  of  the  pre- 
tended Holy  Discipline , p.  442. 

4 Ibid.  pp.  255-356.  In  the  year 
1598,  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Amsterdam  issued  their  Confession 
of  Faith:  Confessio  Fidei  Anglorum 
quorundam  in  Belgica  exulantium. 
The  Separatists,  as  Mr  Dexter  ob- 
serves (lb.  p.  312),  were  ‘very  largely 
Cambridge  men,’  and  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  no  little  surprise  that 
Cambridge  has  not  long  ago  de- 
manded and  obtained  an  account  of 
these  several  movements  * in  all  ac- 
cessible completeness.  ’ 


V 
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chap,  iv.  0f  the  disintegrating  forces  which  Cartwright’s  influence  and 
example  had  set  in  motion,  few  at  Cambridge  could  by  this 
time  have  felt  much  doubt. 

Thetm-  It  was  while  the  tendencies  of  Separatism  throughout  the 

Separatism  country  at  large  were  thus  affording  in  the  opinion  of  many 
iSSrS*  n0  little  justification  of  the  policy  identified  with  the  name 
whiten.  0f  Whitgift,  that  another  event  occurred  which  might  equally 
seem  to  prove  the  necessity  of  those  coercive  measures  which 
he  had  enforced  within  the  university  itself.  From  the 
recently  re-established  university  press, — that  press  which 
Aylmer  and  Whitgift  were  watching  with  so  much  distrust 
and  whose  threatened  existence  Burghley  had  protected  with 
so  much  difficulty, — there  suddenly  issued  forth  a volume, 
which  appearing  from  such  a quarter,  must  have  been  regarded 
by  all  the  more  judicious  well-wishers  to  the  university  with 
a now  feelings  approaching  to  dismay.  This,  as  will  be  readily 
the  Di$ei-  surmised,  was  no  other  than  the  work  already  referred 
pjntedfttth*  to,  namely  a new  translation  into  English  of  Travers’s 
pre«:  i6SA  Disciplina1,  wTith  all  its  fierce  contempt  of  the  existing 
Church  organization,  its  invectives  against  ecclesiastical  orders 
and  offices,  and  its  derisive  description  of  the  Cambridge 
colleges,  done  into  plain  vernacular,  so  that  every  townsman 
in  the  parlour  of  his  favourite  inn  might  join,  as  he  listened, 
in  the  laugh,  and  become  possessed  by  the  sentiments  of 
hostility  to  the  state  Church  which  it  was  the  author’s  design 
to  evoke.  On  the  special  features  of  this  remarkable  exposi- 
tion of  Puritan  views  some  observations  will  be  found  in 
another  place1 ; it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  it  directly  threw  out  to  Whitgift  and  the  rest  of 
the  bishops  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  nor  cau  the 
former  justly  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when,  in  his  letter 
to  Burghley,  he  characterises  the  ‘drift’  of  the  book  as 
‘wholey  against  the  state  and  government.’  In  the  Preface, 
from  Cartwright’s  pen,  the  reader  found  himself  entreated 
not  to  be'  ‘dismaied  with  the  vain  noise  and  pomps  of 
bishops;’  the  primitive  discipline  of  the  Apostolic  age  was 

1 See  Appendix  (C). 
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held  up  in  contrast  to  ‘the  counterfeit  there  off,’  which,  says 
the  ardent  Puritan,  ‘remaineth  with  us  synce  Popery’  and 
has  ‘weakened  our  Churche  with  seidge  of  fourteen  yeres 
togither,  and  shortly  will  destroy  the  same,  except  against 
those  battering  peices  and  cannons  of  vices,  we  speedely  set 
the  trenche  and  truly  brasen  wale  off  the  Apostles  Disci- 
pline V As  regards  the  reputed  author  himself,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  Travers,  at  this  time,  was  no  obscure 
controversialist.  In  fact,  the  question  of  his  individual  deserts 
and  demerits  was  already  threatening  to  give  rise  to  a serious 
divergence  of  opinion  between  Burghley  and  Whitgift.  He 
had  been  tutor  to  Burghley’s  children  and  subsequently 
chaplain  in  his  family,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  winning 
in  no  ordinary  degree  the  great  statesman’s  personal  regard. 
He  was,  indeed,  not  merely  a man  of  fine  abilities  but  also  of 
marked  social  qualities;  and  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny 
that  his  learning  was  considerable  and  his  manners  and 
morals  alike  free  from  reproach.  Towards  Whitgift,  however, 
he  stood  under  exceptionally  unfavourable  relations.  He  was 
not  only  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Disciplina , but  he 
was  also  known  as  the  intimate  friend  and  firm  supporter  of 
Cartwright.  He  had  been  one  of  those  fellows  of  Trinity 
whose  stubborn  resistance  to  Wbitgift’s  authority  had  resulted 
in  their  withdrawal  from  the  college  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
pulsion*; and  when  driven,  like  Cartwright,  from  Trinity  and 
Cambridge,  he  had  given  no  ambiguous  proof  of  the  direction 
of  his  sympathies  by  retiring,  like  him,  to  Geneva.  He  had 
subsequently  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  presby- 


CIIAP.  TV'. 


Travers  n 
favourite  of 
Lord 

Hurghley. 


His  pen  era  1 
reputation. 


1H*  relations 
to  Whitgift. 


Hi*  sym- 
pathies with 
the  Genevan 
reformer*. 


1 I quote  from  the  edition  of  1574. 
No  copy,  that  I am  aware  of,  exists 
of  the  edition  which  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  press,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  it  contained 
Cartwright’s  preface. 

8 ‘ Mr  Travers is  to  no  man 

better  known,  I think,  than  to  my- 
self; I did  elect  him  fellow  of  Trin- 
ity College,  being  before  rejected  by 
Dr  Beaumont  for  his  intolerable  sto- 
mach : whereof  I had  also  afterwards 
such  experience  that  I was  forced  by 
due  punishment  so  to  weary  him, 


till  he  was  fain  to  travel,  and  depart 
from  the  college  to  Geneva,  other- 
wise he  should  have  been  expelled 
for  want  of  conformity  towards  the 
orders  of  the  house,  and  for  his  per- 
tinanev.*...  ‘The  book  De  Disciplina 
Kcclfsiastica , by  common  opinion, 
hath  been  reputed  of  his  penning,  * 
since  the  first  publishing  of  it.  Ami 
by  divers  arguments  I am  moved  to 
make  no  doubt  thereof.’  Whitgift 
to  Burghley : Sept.  1581.  Life  of 
Jfooker  (prefixed  to  edit,  of  his  Works , 
1821),  p.  24. 
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terian  elders  at  Antwerp1,  but  when  he  returned  to  England, 
his  right  to  be  regarded  as  a duly  qualified  priest  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  English  primate8,  while  Travers,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  see  the  Genevan  discipline 
established  as  the  rule  of  the  Protestant  Church  iu  his 
native  country.  Of  such  a design,  the  publication  of  another 
version  of  the  Disciplina  could  only  be  regarded  as  a still 
more  distinct  expression ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a volume  from  the  press  of  the  chief 
school  of  education  for  the  orthodox  clergy  should  have  been 
regarded  by  Whitgift  as  an  event  of  portentous  gravity  and 
that  the  remonstrance  which  he  now  addressed  to  Burgh- 
ley  should  have  been  couched  in  no  measured  terms.  ‘Ever 
sens  I hard,’  he  writes,  ‘that  they  had  a printer  at  Cham- 
bridg  I did  greatlie  fear  this  and  such  like  inconveniences 
wold  followe,’  and  he  goes  on  to  advise  that  the  whole  impres- 
sion should  forthwith  bo  committed  to  the  flames,  the  book 
being  ‘verie  factius  and  full  of  untruthes,’  and  ‘the  same 
which  Travers  ys  supposed  to  have  sett  forth  in  Laten,  without 
anie  addition  or  retraction V As  for  the  press  itself,  he  sug- 
gests that,  if  allowed  to  continue  to  exist,  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restrictions  as  her  Majesty’s  printers,  the 
printer  being  bound  over  to  print  no  book  which  had  not 
received  the  imprimatur  of  the  constituted  authorities.  ‘For 
if,’  he  urges,  ‘restrante  be  made  here  and  libertie  graunted 
there,  what  good  can  be  done4?' 

So  far  as  his  own  authority  could  be  enforced,  Whitgift’s 
will  prevailed.  Kigorous  search  was  made  and  all  the  copies 
of  the  Disciplina  which  could  be  found  were  destroyed. 


1 Strvpe,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iii, 
c.  lf>. 

3 ‘ — the  said  Travers  hath  been, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  and  principal 
authors  of  dissension  in  this  Church, 
• a contemner  of  the  Book  of  Prayers, 
and  of  other  orders  by  authority 
established;  an  earnest  seeker  of  in- 
novation ; and  either  in  no  degree  of 
the  ministry  at  all,  or  else  ordered 
beyond  the  seas;  not  according  to 
the  form  in  this  Church  of  England 


used.’  Whitgift  to  Elizabeth:  Aug. 
1584.  Life  of  Hooker,  u.s.,  p.  22. 

3 This  statement  is  not  altogether 
confirmed  by  Bancroft  who  notes 
certain  important  omissions  in  the 
translation,  and  also  speaks  of  a 
4 Cambridge  translator.’  Survay  of 
the  pretended  Holy  Discipline  (ed. 
1593),  pp.  225,  237. 

4 Strvpe,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  iii. 
c.  6. 
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But  tlie  press  itself  went  on  as  before ; and  Travers,  whose 
authorship  of  the  book  was  still  unproven,  seems  to  have 
retained  his  hold  on  Burghley’s  favour  unimpaired.  Of  this, 
very  decided  proof  was  afforded,  when,  only  a few  months 
later,  in  August,  1584,  Richard  Alvey,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  died,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a successor. 
' Father  Alvey/  as  he  was  styled, — another  of  the  many  good 
and  able  men  whom  St  John’s  College  at  this  period  was 
sending  forth  to  leaven  and  invigorate  the  higher  life  of  the 
nation1, — had  enjoyed  a high  reputation  both  for  learning 
and  austere  virtues,  and  it  speaks  forcibly  in  Travers’  behalf 
that  he  was  deemed  worthy  by  so  discerning  a judge  as 
Burghley  of  succeeding  to  such  a man  and  to  so  important 
a post.  When  however  Whitgift  learned  that  the  lord  trea- 
surer had  actually  recommended  the  author  of  the  Disciplina 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  his  concern 
was  extreme,  and  he  forthwith  addressed  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  Burghley  letters  of  serious  remonstrance2.  The 
latter,  in  his  reply  to  the  archbishop,  still  defended  the  claims 
of  bis  former  chaplain,  as  one  ‘ well  learned,  very  honest,  and 
well  allowed/  and  * loved  of  the  generality  ’ of  the  Templars8; 
but  with  his  usual  caution  he  forbore  to  press  his  recom- 
mendation further,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  second  Whit- 
gift’s  recommendation  of  another  candidate,  one  Dr  Bond.  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  in  the  sequel,  neither 
Travers  nor  Bond  was  appointed,  and  that  the  royal  favour 
was  happily  directed  to  one  of  far  more  famous  memory, 
a retiring  parish-priest  at  that  time  meditating  on  the 
Fathers  and  the  casuists  amid  the  fields  of  Buckingham- 
shire,— the  illustrious  Richard  Hooker4. 

The  increasing  determination  of  both  universities  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  is  shewn  in  their  joint  efforts  in  the  same 


CHAP.  iv. 
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1 He  was  presented  in  1640  to  the 
rectory  of  Thorington  and  resigned 
the  same  in  1504.  Baker-Mayor,  pp. 
859,  S93;  Cooper,  Athenae , i 491. 

* See  supra,  p.  303,  note  2. 

3 Life  of  Hooker , u.s.  p.  23. 

4 It  is  creditable  to  Sandys  that 

M.  II. 

i 

i 

I 


Hooker  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  his  recommendation.  See 
Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iii,  c.  10. 
Mr  Hunt  (Religious  Thought  in  Eng- 
land, l 73)  attributes  Hooker’s  pro- 
motion to  Whitgift.  This  appears 
to- bo  scarcely  correct. 

20 
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A proposal 
implying  the 
endowment 
of  research. 


year  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to  Parlia- 
ment1 * 3. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  endeavour  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  Puritan  party  in  either  univer- 
sity, in  the  hope  that  by  thus  directly  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
Lower  House  they  might  be  able  more  effectually  to  protect 
themselves  against  that  ecclesiastical  constraint  which  was 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  oppressive.  Failing  in  their 
endeavours,  they  resolved  to  bring  their  views  under  the 
notice  of  the  parliament  which  was  to  assemble  in  Novem- 
ber,— a parliament  to  whose  decisions  they  were  looking 
forward  with  intense  interest  and  high  expectations* — in  the 
form  of  a petition.  This  petition  was  digested  into  a series 
of  articles  wherein  the  necessity  of  numerous  reforms  is 
strongly  insisted  upon  and  enforced  by  arguments  of  no  little 
cogency.  The  reforms  are  • mostly  concerned  with  * eccle- 
siastical causes’  of  a general  nature;  but  foremost  among 
them  is  one  directly  relating  to  the  universities,  and  more 
especially  noteworthy  as  embodying,  though  in  somewhat 
different  form,  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Ascham,  a quar- 
ter of  a century  before8,  for  what  was  practically  the  principle 
of  the  endowment  of  research.  The  aim  of  the  petitioners 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  encourage  the  study  of  divinity 
as  a recognised  pursuit  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
university,  and  thus  to  form  within  its  precincts  a body  of 
sound  and  well-read  divines  whose  studious  leisure  should  be 
unbroken  by  duties  either  of  the  pulpit  or  the  cure.  Men, 
in  short,  who,  as  the  result  of  lengthened  research  and  pro- 
found meditation,  might  be  expected  to  bring  forth  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  which  should  serve  to  set  at  .rest  for 
ever  questions  such  as  those  which  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
Luther,  and  Albertus  Pighius,  or  Ratramnus,  Lanfranc 
and  Zwinglius,  had  sounded,  with  commendable  zeal  and 
admirable  power,  it  was  true,  but  still  without  producing 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  ii  269,  401 ; 
Wood-Gutch,  ii  223.  The  desired 
privilege  was  not  granted  to.  either 

university  until  the  accession  of 
James  i.  See  Cooper,  Ibid,  m 3-4. 

3 On  the  predominance  of  Puritan 


sentiments  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  this  time,  sec  the  observations  and 
quotations  in  Hallam,  Const.  Hitt,  of 
England  (ed.  1869),  i 189-91. 

3 See  supra,  p.  115. 
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general  consent  and  conviction.  It  was  accordingly  pro-  5nA^ IYi 
posed,  in  the  fourth  of  the  above  articles,  that  ‘ where  in 
certain  colleges  and  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  the 
foundation  or  statute  required  such  as  are  there  placed  to  be 
ministei's 1 2 * ; it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  as  are  known  to  pro- 
fess the  study  of  divinity,  or  otherwise  be  lawfully  dispensed 
withal9,  to  retain,  as  before  this  act  they  might8,  any  fellow- 
ship or  prebend  within  the  said  colleges,  notwithstanding 
they  be  no  ministers4.’  . . 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bishops  Apparent 

L 1 •'  1 scope  of  tho 

at  once  recognised  in  this  proposition  a design  which  they  gwgj  of 
roundly  stigmatised  as  ‘ a piece  of  T.  C.  his  platform  ’ and  ti0De"* 
proceeded  forthwith  to  represent  as  destructive  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  universities,  namely,  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  The  aim  of  the  petitioners,  so  far  as  it  can  be  in- 
ferred, was  to  secure  for  those  who  still  called  in  question  the  * 
scriptural  character  of  the  organization  of  the  English  Church 
the  requisite  leisure  and  opportunities  for  more  completely 
demonstrating  the  justice  of  their  views, — for  composing  la- 
borious treatises,  in  the  form  of  huge  folios,  which  by  their 
learning  and  convincing  arguments  might  serve  eventually 
to  bring  about  those  further  modifications  of  the  Church  at 
home  which  would  assimilate  it  to  the  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  counter 
anxious  to  see  all  controversy  suspended,  if  not  altogether  bL,h°P5* 
put  an  end  to,  in  order  that  no  further  hindrance  might  be 
presented  to  the  practical  work  of  their  dioceses.  It_  was 
their  desire  to  see  the  universities  become,  not  the  haunts  of 
speculative  theorists,  but  the  training  schools  of  active  and 
competent  parish  priests, — not  seminaries  of  controversies 
which  would  serve  only  to  unsettle  belief  and  shake  once 


1 The  customary  term  at  this  pe- 
riod for  priests  with  definite  clerical 
duties  either  as  chaplains  or  in  con- 
nexion with  a cure.  See  in  relation 
to  the  time  for  assuming  clerical 
orders  tho  19th  statute  of  Trinity 
College  Statutes  in  Appendix  (A). 

2 As  for  example  when  holding  a 

fellowship  assigned  to  students  of 


civil  law  or  medicine.  See  in  same 
statutes,  no.  12  (‘  Sociorum  Electio’) 
of  statutes  of  1552. 

3 I.e.  as  they  had  been  permitted 
to  do  if  studying  civil  law  or  medi- 
cine. 

4 Strype,  Annals , vol.  ii,  bk.  i,  Ap- 
pend. no.  40. 
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chap,  iv.  more  the  newly-erected  fabric  of  the  national  faith,  but  effi- 
cient schools  from  whence  should  issue  in  quick  succession 
bands  of  zealous  and  pious  labourers  adequately  instructed 
in  sacred  learning  to  teach,  convince,  and  edify  their  less 
favoured  countrymen,  still  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  throughout  the  numerous  parishes  of 
'Iuaiified  con  realm.  The  unqualified  language  in  which  the  bishops 
uSpropoakia!  denounced  the  above  proposition  is,  however,  somewhat 
startling.  In  a lengthy  series  of  objections,  they  urged  that 
it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  design  which  presided  at  the 
foundation  and  pervaded  the  statutes  of  almost  every  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college,  to  wit,  the  encouragement  of  ‘the 
study  of  divinity  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  learned 
Tbdr  chief  preachers  and  ministers.’  The  supply  of  preachers  would  be 

feMon  bcliiff  ^ l i v a 

KtauoS  CU^  and  the  study  of  divinity  decay.  ‘ There  are,’  they  go 
* on  to  say,  ‘at  this  day  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  an 
hundred  preachers  at  the  least,  very  worthy  men,  and  not 
many  less  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ; ’ but  if  the  proposed 
innovation  were  to  take  effect,  they  do  not  scruple  to  predict 
that  ‘ within  seven  years  there  would  not  be  five  ministers  in 
either  of  them.’  Besides  ‘it  would  cause  men  all  their  life- 
time to  remain  in  the  universities.  So  that  there  should  be 
no  succession.’  The  anxiety  thus  shewn  by  the  episcopal 
order  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Church  can  hardly  be 
deemed  surprising  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
although  their  language  may  appear  far  stronger  than  the 
occasion  demanded  and  their  apprehensions  unduly  exag- 
gerated, if  not  altogether  illusory.  What  however  is  really 
surprising  is  the  fact,  that  at  a time  when  controversial 
theology  was  engrossing  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the 
educated  minority  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  the  bane  of  the  intellectual  life  of  England, 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  appear  as  profoundly  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  at  the  universities  either  of  any  genuine 
zeal  for  active  pastoral  work  or  of  any  real  devotion  to  the 
study  and  defence  of  Christian  doctrine.  They  summarily 
set  aside  the  supposition  that  the  fellows  of  colleges,  under 
the  proposed  conditions,  would  seriously  devote  themselves 
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to  the  acquirement  of  theological  learning.  There  might  be 
a certain  pretence  of  doing  so,  they  say,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  formal  conditions  of  holding  a fellowship ; but  they  pre- 
dict that  each  fellow  would  really  bestow  his  time  and  labour 
od  the  civil  law,  or  physic,  or  some  other  vain  branch  of 
secular  knowledge,  ‘ al  his  life  long  V In  fine,  they  hold 
such  a plan  to  be  * the  very  way  to  overthrow  al  colleges,’ 
cathedral  churches,  and  places  of  learning  ; ’ — * to  extinguish 
tEe  study  of  divinity,  diminish  the  number  of  preachers,  and 
breed  a great  confusion  and  alteration  in  the  church  and 
commonwealth*/  * 

Regarded  in  the  abstract,  the  view  .thus  expressed  by  the 
English  bishops  of  1584  may  appear  not  a little  startling. 
At  the  very  time  when  theology  was  the  all-absorbing  theme 
of  the  scholar’s  discourse  and  the  mainspring  of  all  learned 
activity, — when  men  were  ready  to  resign  a fellowship  rather 
than  wear  a surplice,  and  to  minister  to  humble  congregations 
of  schismatics  in  remote  country  towns  or  as  exiles  in  foreign 
cities  rather  than  submit  to  the  Church’s  decision  on  some 
doubtful,  obscure,  and  much  disputed  point  of  doctrine, — it 
was  notwithstanding  chimerical  to  suppose  that  there  existed 
any  honest  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  importance  of  theo- 
logical studies ! Self-interest,  the  love  of  disputation,  the 
desire  for  notoriety,  these  were  after  all  the  real  incentives ; 
and  the  forces  which  set  the  machinery  in  motion,  whereby 
each  pulpit  was  regularly  supplied  with  its  wonted  flow  of 
exhortation,  warning,  and  denunciation,  were  really  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  those  which  imparted  the  'actuating 
impulse  to  any  ordinary  profession  or  trade ! It  will  how- 
ever not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  this  mistrust  of  any  real 
inclination  in  the  English  mind,  even  among  fellows  of  col- 
leges, for  abstract  study, — for  research,  that  is  to  say,  which 
failed  to  bear  directly  on  practical  ends, — was  not  confined 
to  the  bishops.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  shared  by  some  of 


CHAP.  IV. 


The  conclu- 
sion to  which 
their  objec- 
tions would 
seem  to  point. 


Permanent 
consequences 
of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the 
foregoing 
proposal. 


1 'Everyone,  to  keep  these  places,  trifling  study,  al  his  lift*  long.’  Strype, 

would  openly  profess  the  study  of  Annals,  vol.  in,  bk.  i,  Appeud.  no. 

divinity,  and  secretly  study  the  one  40. 

law  or  the  other,  or  physic,  or  some 1 * *  4 Ibid. 
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chap.  i\\  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Puritan  party ; and  of 
this  fact  a circumstance  connected  with  the  foundation  of 


Emmanuel  College,  which  rose  in  the  same  year  that  the  bishops 
entered  the  above  protest,  affords  a pertinent  illustration. 

J?  e£atk>"  As  the  first  Protestant  College  of  the  university  had  been 
coluor:  partly  constructed  out  of  materials  taken  from  the  subverted 

friary  of  the  Franciscans,  so  the  first  college  reputed  Puritan 
arose  on  the  former  site  of  the  house  of  the  Dominicans. 


Charter 
jfiven,  11  Jan. 


grwaLTtt  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  founder,  was  a diplomatist  of 
a ISI  approved  fidelity  and  discretion,  and  especially  distinguished 
in  the  important  negotiations  connected  with  the  detention 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Sco.ts,  and  her  confinement  as  a prisoner 
in  England.  He  was  also  treasurer  to  the  royal  household  and 
in  the  year  1566  had  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer1.  He  had  been  educated  at  Christ's  College,  and 
although  he  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a degree,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retained  throughout  his  life  a love  for  classical 
learning*  and  a warm  interest  in  the  welfare  both  of  his 
Hb  attecii-  college  and  of  the  university.  A gift  of  stone  to  aid  in  the 

and tothe*  completion  of  the  tower  of  Great  St  Mary’s,  and  the  founda- 
university.  tion  of  a Greek  lectureship  and  six  scholarships  at  Christ’s 
College  had  already  attested  the  existence  of  this  sympathy8; 


He  obtains  a 
charter  for 
the  founda- 
tion of  Em- 
manuel 
College. 


and  when,  in  the  year  1582,  on  the  death  of  Hawford,  the 
society  at  Christ’s  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  a brief  appeal  addressed  by  the  fellows  to  Sir 
Walter  indicates  their  belief  both  in  his  power  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  protect  their  interests4 *. 

Like  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  had  ac- 
quired wealth  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  like  him,  as  he 
found  himself  approaching  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  he 
resolved  to  devote  some  portion  of  that  wealth  to  the  service 


of  religion  and  learning.  In  the  month  of  January,  1584,  we 
accordingly  find  Elizabeth  granting  to  her  trusted  adviser, 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  n ^L-53. 

. 2 3 Sir  Walter’s  Latin  poems  were 
printed  after  his  death,  but  they  are 
now  unknown. 

3 Cooper,  Memorials , u 358. 

4 ‘Ad  te  confugimus : utinam  tan- 

tum  possis  quantum  velis Si  in 


probi  prudentisque  hominis  modera- 
tionem  collegium  devenerit,  expecta- 
mus  florentissimum : quod  si  ad  dis- 
soluti  gubernationem  devolutum  sit, 
veremur  ne  omnia  ad  ruinam  praeci- 
pitent.’  State  Papers  ( Dom .)  Elis. 
clii.  no.  51. 
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‘his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns/  a charter  empowering  them  chap,  iv.^ 
‘to  erect,  found,  and  establish  for  all  time  to  endure,  a certain 
college  of  sacred  theology,  the  sciences,  philosophy  and  good 
arts,  of  one  master  and  thirty  fellows  and  scholars,  graduate 
or  non-graduate,  or  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  ordinances 
and  statutes  of  the  same  college1 2 * * * * */ 

But  although  the  royal  charter  appears  to  have  been 
obtained  without  difficulty,  and  the  revenues  of  the  college 
were  even  augmented  by  a royal  benefaction8,  we  learn  from 
Fuller  that  when, — after  the  ceremony  of  foundation  had 
been  duly  completed, — Sir  Walter  presented  himself  at  court,  HebMcu*rf 
Elizabeths  glance  rested  somewhat  sternly  on  her  ancient ^rouSiS8 
counsellor.  She  had  known  and  trusted  him  from  her  girl-  couege! 
hood.  She  might  even  recall  how,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
royal  visit  to  the  university  in  1564,  as  she  had  passed  • 
through  the  gateway  of  Peterhouse,  his  eldest  son  (at  that 
time  a mere  child)  had  delivered  an  ‘oration’  of  welcome 
which  she  had  been  pleased  graciously  to  commend  for  its 
expression  and  felicitous  delivery8.  Of  late,  however,  Sir 
Walter’s  sympathies  had  been  evinced  in  a manner  little,  to 
her  mind.  Already,  some  years  before,  in  the  lifetime  of  £^“*that 
Parker,  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  bishop  Sandys,  Sirj^i1^*0 
Thomas  Smith,  and  Knollys,  sought  to  check  the  primate’s  Suspicion, 
too  stringent  dealings  with  the  Puritans4, — although  the  influ- 
ence to  which  those  dealings  were  attributable  was  well  under- 
stood. More  recently,  from  his  place  in  parliament,  he  had 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  popular  cause,  complain- 
ing that  though  subsidies  were  liberally  granted  grievances 
were  not  redressed8.  And  again,  in  this  very  year,  he  had 


1 Documents , m 479-482 ; Cooper, 
Memorials , n 358-9. 

2 This  was  a rent-charge  of  £16. 

13«.  4 d.  I am  indebted  to  the  present 

Master,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Phear,  D.D., 

tor  the  information  that  this  repre- 

sented an  annuity  (which  is  still  re- 

cognised as  chargeable  on  the  ex- 

chequer) formerly  granted  by  one 

of  Elizaoeth’s  predecessors  to  the  Do- 

minican house, — a fact  which  serves 

perhaps  to  explain  the  seeming  in- 

consistency between  Elizabeth's  prac- 


tical encouragement  and  her  avowed 
distrust  of  Sir  Walter’s  designs. 

8 Anthony  Mildmay  was  die  inhe- 
ritor of  his  father’s  estate  at  Ape- 
thorpe  in  Northamptonshire : his 
oration  is  given  in  bishop  Robynson’s 
narrative  of  the  royal  visit.  Nichols’ 
Royal  Progresses  (ed.  1805),  vol.  m. 

4 Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  in12  197. 

8 ‘ Which  words,’  says  Fuller, 
‘being  represented  with  his  disad- 
vantage to  the  queen,  made  her  to 
dis&ffcct  him,  setting  in  a court  cloud, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  original 
statutes  of 
the  Society : 
1 Oct  168a. 


Preference 
given  to 
natives  of 
Essex  and 
Northamp- 
ton. 


summed  up,  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  the  same  assembly, 
the  arguments  for  and  against  a policy  of  active  support  to 
the  struggling  populations  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  but  seem  to  reflect  with  some 
severity  on  the  vacillating  insincerity  of  his  royal  mistress1. 
*1  hear,  Sir  Walter,’  said  Elizabeth,  ‘you  have  been  erecting 
a Puritan  foundation.’  ‘No,  Madam,’  he  replied,  ‘far  be  it 
from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your  established 
laws,  but  I have  set  an  acorn,  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak, 
God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof8.’ 

It  cannot,  certainly,  be  said  that  the  statutes  given  to  the 
college  in  the  following  year  afford  much  warrant  for  the 
royal  imputation.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  little  more 
than  a transcript  of  the  code  of  Trinity  College.  A preference, 
indeed,  is  given  to  natives  of  the  eminently  Puritan  counties 
of  Essex  and  Northampton8,  but  the  more  obvious  reason  for 
such  a preference  is  that  the  former  county  was  that  of  the 
founder’s  birthplace, — the  latter,  that  which  he  had  represented 
in  parliament  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth4.  The  clause 


but  in  the  sunshine  of  his  country 
and  a clear  conscience.'  Fuller- 
Prickett  and  Wright,  278. 

1 After  pointing  out  the  danger 
that  would  arise  if  the  revenues  and 
the  navy  of  ‘Holland  and  Zealand’ 
became  subsidiaiy  to  the  king  of 
Spain’s  designs,  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  English  commerce  by  sea 
that  would  necessarily  ensue,  Sir 
Walter  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  King 
4 will  also  hope  much  to  breede  her 
trouble  in  her  owne  realrne  by  the 
yll  affected  subjectes  which  he  shall 
then  more  easelye  stirre  beinge  settled 
neere  them  and  so  readie  to  assist 
them.  Her  Majestie,  letting  slippe 
the  occasion,’  he  concludes,  ‘when 
these  countries  do  offer  themselves, 
shall  never  have  the  like  occasion  to 
stoppe  the  King  of  Spayne’s  malici- 
ous course  against  her.’  See  ‘A 
Consideration  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  Sir  Walter  Mildmaie.’  MSS.  Colt. 
Calig.  C.  ix  49. 

2 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
278. 

3 Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  writing  in  1593,  states 


that  after  the  publication  of  Travers’ 
Discipline,  (of  which  another  edition 
appeared  about  1587),  its  principles 
were  ‘most  friendly  entertained  a- 
mongst  the  ministers  of  Northamp- 
tonshire,’ and  also  * in  Warwickshire, 
Norfolke,  Suffolke,  Essex.'  Daunger - 
ons  Positions , etc.  p.  77. 

4  In  th'e  statute  ‘ de  Sociorum  qua- 
litate'  we  find  ‘comitatus  Essexiae 
et  Northamptoniae  caeteris  omnibus 
praeponendos  esse  decrevimus:  ita 
tamen  ut  non  sint  plures  ex  uno 
comitatu  antedietorum  praeter  unum: 
quod  de  singulis  aliis  comitatibus  to- 
tius  regni  observari  volumus.’  Do- 
cuments, hi  499.  In  the  statute  'de 
Scholarium  Discipulorum  qualitate 
et  electione’  we  read  ‘Ob  quod  et 
illos  praecipue  qui  de  comitatu  Es- 
sexiae et  Northamptoniae  oriundi 
sunt,  praeponi  volumus;  de  quibuS" 
duos  scholares  semper  esse  volumus 
in  ipso  collegio:  ita  tamen  ut  non 
plures  tribus  ex  aliquo  praedictorum 
sive  ex  ullo  alio  comitatu  totius  An- 
gliae  pro  discipulis  uno  tempore  ha- 
bean  tur.’  Documents,  hi  613.  The 
preference  accordingly  could  in  nei- 
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which  requires  that  no  one  county  shall  be  represented  by 
more  than  one  fellowship  at  a time  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  equitable  provision  against  the  strongly  local  feelings  which 
then  prevailed,  although  its  operation  would  tend  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  northern  and  more  Catholic  element1.  Generally 
speaking,  the  conception  of  the  whole  design  is  exclusively 
that  of  a training-school  for  the  ministry,  not  a single  fellow- 
ship being  set  apart  for  the  civil  law  or  for  medicine. 

That  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  college  was  intensely  Puri- 
tan admits  however  of  no  question.  The  first  master,  Law- 
rence Chaderton  (one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible),  who  filled 
the  office  for  thirty-six  years,  gave  on  more  than  one  occasion 
ample  proof  of  his  sympathies  with  the  Puritan  party*. 
Thomas  Hooker,  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Shepard,  and  not  a 
few  other  names  which  occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
pages  of  Cotton  Mathers  New  England, — among  them  the 
founder  of  Harvard  College,— -were  some  of  the  earliest  who 
received  their  education  within  its  walls8.  The  tombs  of 
earnest  preachers,  silenced  for  nonconformity  while  living 
and  now  resting  in  calmer  silence  in  Moorfields,  record  in  not 
a few  instances  the  permanence  of  these  traditions.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  'seventeenth  century,  the  practical 
exemplification  which  the  college  gave  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Disciplina  was  so  marked  as  to  evoke  a formal 
protest4.  The  chancel  of  its  unconsecrated  chapel  looked 
north,  the  college  kitchen  east.  The  society  used  its  own 
form  of  religious  service6,  discarded  surplices  and  hoods®, 
was  careless  even  of  the  cap  and  gown,  and  had  suppers 

0 ‘All  other  colledges  in  Cam- 
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ther  case  have  resulted  in  a prepon- 
derance. 

1 See  Appendix  (D). 

9 Heywood  and  Wright,  Univer- 
sity Transactions , <tc.  u 13-16. 

* Baker  MSS.  vi  84-85.  * If  New 
England  hath  been  in  some  respeet 
Immanuel’s  Land,  it  is  well ; but  this 
I am  sure  of,  Immanuel  College  con- 
tributed more  than  a little  to  make  it 
so.’  Cotton  Mather, Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  New  England,  bk.  m,  p.  217. 

4 ‘ The publickdisordersas  touching 
Church  causes  in  Emmanuel  College 
in  Cambridge.’  Baker  MSS.  vi  85-86. 


bridge  do  strictly  observe,  according 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church  of  Englande,  the  form  of 
public  prayer  prescribed  in  the  Com- 
munion Bookc.  In  Em.  Colledgo 
they  do  follow  a private  course  of  pub- 
lick  prayer,  after  their  own  fashion, 
both  Sondaies,  Holy  daies  and  workie 
days.’  Ibid. 

6 4 They  of  Em.  Colledge  have  not 
worn  that  attier,  either  at  the  ordi- 
nary divine  service?,  or  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Suppor,  since  it  was  first 
erected.’  Ibid. 
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on  Fridays;  while  the  devout  Anglican  was  scandalised  by 

the  reports  that  reached  him  of  the  irreverent  manner  in 

which  its  members  celebrated  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 

• 

sacraments1.  To  the  dislike  excited  by  this  contempt  for  the 
prescribed  academic  observance  we  may  probably  attribute 
the  non-success  of  the  proposal  brought  forward  in  1586  for 
the  admission  of  the  college  into  the  ‘cycle’  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  proctors,  etc.8  While  the  same  reputation,  conjoined 
with  that  for  the  devotion  of  its  members  to  study  and  learn- 
ing, serves  to  account  for  the  fact  that  during  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  no  less  than  eleven  heads  of  other  houses 
came  from  Emmanuel8  so  that  to  Fuller,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed on  the  composition  of  his  History , the  college  seemed 
to  ‘overshadow  all  the  university4.’ 

The  only  other  feature  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
the  society,  that  here  calls  for  notice,  is  the  illustration  (al- 
ready referred  to)  which  it  offers  of  the  question  with  respect 
to  which  the  English  bishops  had  pronounced  so  decided  an 
opinion, — the  desirability  of  fellowships  continuing  to  be 
tenable  after  the  completion  of  the  full  period  of  academic 
study.  On  this  point,  the  view  of  the  Puritan  statesman 
appears  to  have  been  in  complete  agreement  with  that  of  the 
episcopal  bench.  ‘We  have  founded  the  college,’  says  Sir 
Walter,  ‘ with  the  design  that  it  should  be,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  a seminary  of  learned  men  for  the  supply  of  the  Church, 
and  for  the  sending  forth  of  as  large  a number  as  possible  of 


V 


1 ‘But  in  Eman.  Coll,  they  receive 
that  holy  Sacrament,  sittinge  upon 
forms  about  the  Communion  table, 
and  doe  pull  the  loafe  one  from  the 
other,  after  the  minister  hath  begon. 
And  soe  the  cupp,  one  drinking  as  it 
were  to  another,  like  good  fellows, 
without  any  particular  application  of 
the  saide  words,  more  than  once  for 
all.’  Baker  MSS.  vi  85-86. 

2 The  grace  proposed  to  the  senate 
described  it  as  equitable  that  the  col- 
lege should  * bear  the  burdens  of  the 
university  as  well  as  share  its  ho- 
nours and  emoluments.’  This  grace, 
though  it  passed  the  senate,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Caput:  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1650  that  Em- 


manuel (along  with  Sidney)  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  ‘cycle.’  Cooper, 
Annals,  u 424-5;  hi  434-5. 

3 Cooper,  Memorials,  in  359.  For 
the  disregard  evinced  by  the  society 
for  the  Anglican  ritual  in  the  time  of 
archbishop  Laud,  see  Cooper,  Annals, 
hi  283. 

4 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
278.  ‘In  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  entries  ranged 
from  50  to  70  per  annum, — a larger 
admission  absolutely  (as  well  as  rela- 
tively to  the  university  total)  than 
ever  has  been  the  case  since.’  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Phear,  20  Aug., 
1882. 
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those  who  shall  instruct  the  people  in  the  Christian  faith,  .chap,  iv. 
We  would  not  have  any  fellow  suppose  that  we  have  given  him, 
in  this  college , a perpetual  abode : a warning  which  we  deem 
the  more  necessary,  in  that  we  have  ofttimes  been  present 
when  many  experienced  and  wise  men  have  taken  occasion 
to  lament,  and  have  supported  their  complaints  by  past  and 
present  instances,  that  in  other  colleges  a too  protracted  stay 
of  fellows  has  been  no  slight  bane  to  the  common  weal  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church1.’ 


The  statute  de  mora  sociorum  in  collegio , whereby  every 
fellow  was  required  to  vacate  his  fellowship  within  a year 
from  the  time  of  admission  to  his  doctor’s  degree,  was  how- 
ever so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  -the  fellows 
of  the  society,  that  after  the  founder’s  death,  in  the  year 
1627,  it  was  represented  to  the  Crown  as  of  questionable 
validity,  while  at  the  same  time  the  hardships  and  in- 
justice resulting  from  its  action  were  set  forth  at  some 
length*.  This  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  fellows  was  not 
supported  by  Chaderton,  who,  though  no  longer  master8,  drew 
up  a paper,  addressed  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads,  con- 


taining some  cogent  reasons 

1 Documents,  m 524 : in  the  origi- 
nal statutes  given  to  Sidney  Sussex 
College  in  1598,  this  statute,  de  mora 
sociorum  in  collegio,  was  incorporated 
almost  verbatim  from  the  code  of 
Emmanuel  to  which  it  had  been 
appended  by  the  founder  in  the  year 
1587.  Ibid,  m 572. 

* ‘ To  the  Kings  most  excellent  Ma- 
jestie:  the  humble  Petition  of  the  Fel- 
lowes  of  Emmanuel  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, Sheweth:  That  whereas  our 
last  supposed  statute  (of  leaving  our 
places  at  Doctors’  time)  or  within  a 
yeare  after  (if  wee  take  our  degree) 
hath  been  and  is  a greevance  to  our 
Societie.  The  validitie  of  which  statute 
may  justly  be  questioned,  as  being 
neither  sealed,  nor  having  witnesses,  • 
nor  being  delivered  as  the  rest  of  the 
statutes  were,  nor  yet  having  taken 
any  effect,  by  forceing  any  to  for- 
sake their  places  at  that  tyme.  Or, 
in  case  it  should  be  graunted  to  be  a 
statute,  being  very  hard,  we  being 
thereby  exposed  to  many  and  great 
inconveniences,  as  being  destitute  of 


for  respecting  the  founder’s 

other  meanes,  when  we  shall  be  soe 
cast  out : and  hindred  for  the  present 
from  approving  our  service  to  any, 
by  reason  of  our  continuance  strictly 
required  by  statute.  And  whereas 
no  inconvenience  is  like  to  redound 
either  to  the  government  or  estate  of 
the  colledge,  by  libertye  of  continu- 
ance, as  appeareth  by  all  other  col- 
ledges,  where  they  have  the  like  privi- 
lege, and  more  particularly  in  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  where  the  like  statute 
hath  been  abrogated.  That  your  Ma- 
jestic would  be  pleased  to  grant  a 
reference  of  this  our  grievance  to  the 
Heads  of  Colledges,  or  to  such  of 
them  as  your  Majestic  shall  be  pleased 
to  assigne,  to  consider  w;hether  or  noe 
it  bee  a statute  of  equall  validitie 
with  the  other.  And  if  soe,  whether 
a qualification  bee  not  requisite,  for 
graunting  libertye  to  us  to  enjoy  our 
places,  till  we  can  be  competently 
provided  for.’  MSS.  Baker,  xxx415. 

3 In  1622  he  resigned  the  office 
and  went  with  his  family  to  reside 
in  the  town.  College  Register. 


The  statute 
de  Mora 
Sociorum. 
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chap,  iv.^  wishes1.  He  urged  that  to  set  aside  the  express  design  of 
Arguments  on e so  recently  dead,  was  in  itself  an  act  of  violation,  and 

advanced  by  J . . . 

Omderton  have  an  injurious  effect  in  deterring  other  intending 

KjSuon.  founders  from  carrying  out  their  benevolent  designs.  ‘ I am 
fully  persuaded,’  he  writes,  * (uppon  divers  speeches  which  I 
have  heard  at  severall  tymes  from  him)  that  he  had  rather 
not  have  founded  the  college , then  have  omitted  this  statute . 
Other  statutes  were  suggested  to  him  by  friends,  but  this 
proceeded  soly  from  himself,  and  he  took  more  time  of  de- 
liberation to  compose  and  sett  downe  this  statute,  then  any 
other2/  Further  reasons  adduced  by  Chaderton  in  contra- 
vention of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fellows,  are,  that  the 
church  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  was  amply 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  fellows  called  upon  by  the  statute  to 
vacate  their  fellowships  would  not  be  left  destitute  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  themselves  by  giving 
lectures ; that  other  colleges  imposed  similar  restrictions  on 
the  tenure  of  their  fellowships3;  and  that  the  statute,  in  its 
operation,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  admitting  larger  num- 
bers to  the  advantages  of  a fellowship,  while  the  presence  of 
idle  and  unprofitable  members  in  the  college  was  prevented4. 

In  the  mean  time,  king  Charles  had  referred  the  petition 
of  the  fellows  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  attaching  to  Chaderton’s  remonstrance, 
ultimately  reported  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, — a result 
which  is  said  to  have  been  attributable  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  John  Preston,  the  new  master  of  the  college,  with 
subsequent^  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  king  accordingly  declared 
and  ordained  * that  the  said  statute  shall  be  to  all  effects  in 
law  wholly  suspended  and  shall  not  henceforward  be  put  in 


statute  de 

Mora 

Sociorum. 


1 14  April,  1627*  ‘ Reasons  offered 
to  tlie  Heads,  to  show  why  the  sta- 
tute of  Enian.  Colledge,  Ac  mom  So- 
ciorum, may  not  be  altered.’  MSS. 
Baker,  xxx  415.  The  statute  had 
already  been  called  in  question  but 
confirmed  by  the  Visitor  in  1595. 
College  Register. 

2 Baker  MSS.  xxx  416. 

3 ‘ Because  the  lymitation  of  Fel- 

lowships to  a certaine  time  is  found 


also  in  other  Colledges,  as  some  to 
ten  ycares,  and  some  to  five.’  Ibid, 
xxx  416. 

4  ‘Because  both  many  more  are 
preferred  to  fellowships  (by  vertue  of 
this  statute)  and  sent  forth  into  the 
Church,  then  in  any  other  colleges 
of  like  number;  as  also  the  idleness 
and  unprofitable  stay  of  men  in  the 
college  prevented,  which  are  our 
founder’s  reasons.  ’ Ibid. 
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execution,  the  oath  taken  or  to  be  taken  notwithstanding/  chap,  i\\ 
Under  Dr  Preston’s  successor,  William  Sancroft,  an  endeavour 
wras  however  made  by  the  fellows,  in  concert  with  some 
members  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s  family,  to  give  effect  to* 
the  original  design  of  the  founder.  Their  efforts  were  .pot 
attended  by  success,  but  in  1641  the  Long  Parliament 
declared  king  Charles’s  dispensation  null  and  void.  The 
obscurity  which  surrounds  much  of  our  university  history 
during  the  Commonwealth  prevents  us  from  tracing  the 
history  of  this  noticeable  statute  further,  but  after  the  Re- 
storation there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  considered 
operative,  and  we  may  accordingly  infer  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Puritan  founder  and  of  the  Puritan  parliament  was  set 
aside  in  the  reaction  which  followed  upon  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Stuart  dynasty1.  Its  transcript2  in  the  code  of 
Sidney  College  had  long  before  been  rescinded3  on  the  • 
ground  that  it  was  a deviation  from  the  customary  prac- 
tice of  other  societies  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford.  In 
general,  therefore, — and  eventually  at  Emmanuel  College  condition* 
also, — it  was  neither  the  idea  of  Roger  Ascham  and  the  pe-  attached  to 
titioners  of  1584,  nor  that  of  the  bishops  and  the  Puritan  to 

leader,  that  prevailed.  The  former  had  sought  to  bring Ke,,eraL 
about  a tenure  of  certain  fellowships  as  a kind  of  endowment 
of  research, — subject,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
a fellowship  as  regarded  subscription  but  not  coupled  with 
the  obligation  of  engaging  in  active  professional  duties 


1 For  the  above  details  I am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Dr  Phear ; 
who  has  furnished  me  with  them 
from  the  College  Register.  The  ab- 
rogation of  the  statute  in  the  first 
instance  is  of  no  little  interest  as  an 
example  of  very  early  disregard  of  a 
founder’s  intentions  where  it  ap- 
peared to  be  his  design  in  any  way 
to  specialise  his  school. 

2 Document *,  hi  672. 

3 ‘Cum  tamen  intelligamus  alio- 
rum  omuium  fere  Collegiorum  Socios 
in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi  in  perpe- 
tuos  Socios  admissos  fore,  et  ini- 
quum  insuper  cxistimemus,  ut  Alumni 
primarii,  quos  Collegium  nostrum 


tamdiu  in  sinu  suo  foverit,  aliqnan- 
do  oxcludantur,  anteqnam  de  loco 
aliquo  in  Ecclesia  idoneo  ipsis  provi- 
sum  fuerit:  Volumus  igitur  et  sta- 
tuimus,  ut  Morae  Sociorum  nullum 
tempos  praescribatur  in  posterum, 
sed  ut  eorum  unicuique  liceat  jus 
Societetis  in  perpetuum  retinere, 
modo  alias  statutis  aliis  a nobis  editis 
et  confirmatis  non  contravenerint.’ 
Statutes  of  Sidney  Sussex  College: 
Ibid,  in  674.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of 
the  statute  at  Sidney,  it  had  been 
enacted  in  a later  edition  of  the 
statutes  that  a fellow  might  continue 
to  reside  for  seven  years  after  reaching 
D.D.  standing.  Ibid,  m 673. 
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chap,  iv  (clerical  or  otherwise),  and  affording  the  requisite  aid  to 
those  who  wished  to  carry  on  the  studies  associated  with  any 
one  or  other  of  the  recognised  branches  of  academic  learning 
beyond  the  point  contemplated  and  practicable  under  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  academic  career.  The  bishops  and 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  mis- 
trusted the  results  that  might  follow  on  such  a measure,  and 
foresaw  in  it  only  the  creation  of  undue  facilities  for  evading 
those  stern  practical  duties  the  efficient  discharge  of  which 
they  held  it  to  be  the  main  design  of  the  university  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  secure.  In  the 
sequel,  the  aims  of  both  parties  were  alike  to  a great  extent 
The  result*,  frustrated.  The  assumption  of  priest’s  orders  was  indeed 
made,  in  most  instances,  an  indispensable  condition  of  a per- 
manent tenure  of  a fellowship,  but  it  too  often  only  served 
, as  a pretext  under  which  all  obligation  to  studious  research 

was  ignored,  while  the  fellowship  itself  again  too  often 
enabled  the  holder  to  evade  with  equal  success  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parish  work.  Down  to  a comparatively  recent 
date,  it  has  -accordingly  been  the  accepted  theory  with 
respect  to  nearly  all  college  fellowships  that  they  are  designed 
to  assist  clergymen  to  prepare  for  active  pastoral  work  and 
not  to  aid  the  cause  of  learned  or  scientific  research.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  the  bestowal  of  a lay-fellowship  has  fallen 
upon  fruitful  ground.  The  Plumian  professorship  fostered 
the  bright  promise  of  a Cotes;  the  Lucasian  sustained  the 
splendid  achievements  of  Newton.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
those  labours  to  which  Cambridge  can  point  with  greatest 
pride  and  in  whose  fame  she  can  rightfully  claim  to  share, — 
the  untiring  scientific  investigations  which  have  established 
on  a new  and  truer  basis  the  classification  of  organic  ex- 
istences or  the  succession  of  extinct  forms, — or  the  long 
patience  and  profound  calculations  which  have  wrested  from 
the  abysmal  depths  of  space  the  secrets  of  stupendous  agen- 
cies and  undreamed-of  laws, — or  the  scholarship  which  has 
restored,  with  a skill  and  a success  that  have  moved  the  envy 
of  united  Germany,  some  of  the  most  elaborate  creations  of 
the  Latin  muse, — have  been  the  achievements  of  men  who 
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hatfe  yielded  indeed  to  the  traditional  theory  a formal  assent  vchap.  iv. 
but  have  treated  it  with  a virtual  disregard. 

The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of 
Emmanuel  College  and  the  rise  of  Sidney  Sussex,  in  1598, 
is  chiefly  marked  by  events  similar  to  those  which  have 
already  demanded  so  large  a share  of  our  attention : — the 
press  continued  to  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inter- 
ests against  the  jealousy  of  the  London  stationers ; preachers 
in  the  pulpit  at  St  Mary’s  still  called  for  repression  by  their 
utterance  of  heterodox  doctrine ; and  in  college  and  univer- 
sity alike  dogmatic  zeal  was  ever  seeking  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  its  own  particular  belief  in  a manner  which  but  for 
the  stern  control  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities,  as  represented  by  Whitgift  and  Burghley,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  attended  by  results  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  the  whole  academic  community. 

In  the  year  1586,  John  Smith  of  Christ’s1  gave  the  earliest 
recorded  evidence  of  his  separatist  tendencies  by  inveighing  ^injJu*e 
in  a sermon  at  Great  St  Mary’s  against  the  college  custom  of  plays  on 
(at  that  time  not  uncommon)  of  permitting  the  performance  cmings. 
of  plays  not  only  on  Saturday  but  also  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Such  a practice,  he  asserted,  was  altogether  unlawful : on 
Sunday,  * for  that  they  were  at  it  before  the  sun  was  set,’  on 
Saturday,  in  that  it  resulted  in  the  ‘ disabling  of  their  bodies 
for  the  sabbath  duties.’  His  denunciations  caused  him  to  be 
cited  before  Dr  Perne,  then  deputy  vice-chancellor,  and  the 
other  Heads, but  on  his  offering  certain  explanations  no  further 
action  seems  to  have  been  deemed  necessary  in  the  matter*. 

In  the  year  1586,  the  university  press  again  found  it  The  unlvor- 

J . sitics  combine 

necessary  to  appeal  for  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  its  j{X°pr«*»c» 
privileges,  and  again  by  its  incaution  excited  the  appre- 
hensions  of  Whitgift.  In  the  former  instance,  the  grievance  sut!oncra.n 
under  which  it  laboured  was  undeniable  and  bore  with 
equal  severity  on  the  sister  institution  at  Oxford,  where  the 
gift  of  a new  printing  press  from  the  earl  of  Leicester8,  the 

1 See  supra,  p.  301.  c.  27. 

7 Strype,  AnnaU , vol.  nx,  bk.  i,  3 Strype,  Annal »,  vol.  in,  bk.  i, 
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CHAP- IV-  chancellor,  had  recently  given  a new  stimulus  to  publication. 
The  volumes  now  issuing  from  the  two  presses  were,  indeed, 
of  so  much  merit  and  importance  as  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  the  London  printers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  of 
copyright,  ventured  not  only  to  reprint  some  of  these  works 
but  also  to  sell  the  reprints  at  considerably  lower  prices. 
The  Cambridge  and  Oxford  printers  accordingly  saw  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  in  danger  of  being  snatched  from  them 
by  the  appearance  of  the  piratical  editions  on  the  book-stalls 
in  the  universities  as  well  as  in  London.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  the  jealousy  at  that  time  too  rife  between  the  two 
communities  giving  place,  on  this  occasion,  to  concerted 
action,  in  which  the  initiative  was  taken  by  Oxford.  The 
measures  there  adopted  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
corresponding  proceedings  at  Cambridge,  where,  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  1585-6,  the  senate  passed  a grace 
forbidding  the  local  booksellers  to  ‘ buy,  bind,  or  expose  for 
sale,  any  book  printed  at  Loudon  or  elsewhere  in  England, 
which  had  been  or  thereafter  should  be  printed  at  Cambridge 
or  Oxford , under  pain  of  perpetual  banishment  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  such  books;’  it  was  also  forbidden  to  each  student 
in  residence  1 to  buy  any  such  book,  under  pain  of  disobe- 
dience and  loss  of  the  books,  or  otherwise  as  it  might  be 
determined  by  the  university ;’  while  a third  provision  made 
it  obligatory  on  the  university  printers  not  to  sell  any  book 
at  a higher  price  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  syndics  of  the  press1. 

The  director  of  the  press,  Thomas  Thomas,  was  one  well 
fitted  for  his  post.  He  was  a scholar  of  some  attainments 
who,  in  his  special  province,  laboured  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully for  the  advancement  of  learning;  and  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  an  onerous  undertaking  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  him  his  life,  must  always  be  regarded  as  highly  credit- 


Thomns 

Thomas. 

rf.1688. 


His  Latin 
Dictionary. 


c.  27.  The  first  book  printed  there,’ 
says  Strypc,  ‘ was  a book  of  Ethics, 
made  by  one  Case,  a learned  man 
there,  entitled,  Speculum  quaes  tio- 
num  moralium.  Which  book  the 


author  dedicated  to  the  said  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  to  the  lord  Burghley, 
chancellor  of  the  university.’  • 

1 Stat.  Acad.  Cantab .,  p.  358; 
Cooper,  Annals,  n 41.5. 
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able  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Cambridge  of  his  day1.  In  chap,  iv. 
common  with  not  a few  of  those  who  were  at  this  time 
seeking  to  awaken  a love  for  letters  in  the  university,  he 
was  desirous  of  seeing  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church  more  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  Geneva,  and  by 
Martin  Marprelate  he  is  designated  the  * Cambridge  Puritan 
printer.’  In  the  year  1586,  he  was  led  by  these  sympathies 
to  venture  on  the  publication  of  a work  which  Aylmer  had 
already  refused  to  sanction  in  London  ; this  was  a translation 
of  the  Harmonia  Con/essionum  Fidei,  another  of  the  abortive 
efforts  of  continental  theology  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
agreement  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  dogmatic  teaching. 

The  fact  that  Aylmer  had  condemned  the  treatise  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  reason  for  Whitgift’s  exercise  of  his  power 
of  interference.  On  further  examination,  the  book  was  pro- 
nounced innocuous,  and  the  Harmonia  was  permitted  to  go 
forth  to  add  its  quota  to  the  ceaseless  controversy  then 
troubling  the  learned  world. 

The  election  to  the  vice-chancellorship  for  the  academic  tji«  last 
vear  1586-7  is  to  be  noted  as  the  last  occasion  on  which  that  °De®ot» 

• t Head  to  the 

important  office  was  filled  by  one  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  was  not  already  the  head  of  a college*.  This  was  c*Uor* 

Dr  Copcot,  a fellow  of  Trinity,  who  succeeded  before  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office  to  the  mastership  of  Corpus 
Christi.  He  was  a good  scholar,  and  set  moreover  a praise-  i>r  copcot. 
worthy  example  to  students  by  his  genuine  devotion  tocorj>uj» 
learning ; nor  can  his  claim  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  1W0- 
Cambridge  be  considered  slight  if  we  recall  that  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  through  his  exhortations  that  Robert  Hare  of 


1 The  work,  which  was  dedicated 
to  lord  Burghley,  reached  in  the  year 
1644  its  fourteenth  edition.  It  re- 
ceived the  equivocal  compliment  of 
being  pirated  by  the  publisher  of 
‘Rider’s  Latin  Dictionary,’  who  was 
subsequently  compelled  by  the  exe- 
cutors of  Thomas  to  make  consider- 
able alterations  in  the  latter  work. 
Herbert’s  Ames,  pp.  1414-28. 

3 ‘When  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  college  (i.e.  Trinity)  he  gave 

M.  II. 


the  upper  hand  to  the  master,  Dr 
Still,  but  took  it  of  him  everywhere 
else.’  Masters,  Hitt,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  (ed.  1753)  p.  119. 
Masters  supposes  Copcot’s  election 
to  the  office  to  have  been  *a  very 
rare,  if  not  a singular  instance.’ 
Cole,  however,  enumerates  eleven  in- 
stances of  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor 
being  filled  by  one  who  at  the  time 
of  his  election  was  not  a Head.  See 
Cooper,  Annals,  n 429. 
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Caius  was  stimulated  to  the  efforts  which  resulted  in  the 
valuable  collections  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  uni- 
versity now  known  by  his  name1 * 3 * * * *.  Copcot  seems  however  to 
have  incurred  the  special  dislike  of  the  Puritan  party  and 
became  involved  in  more  than  one  serious  dispute  with 
certain  of  its  members  both  in  his  own  college  and  in  the 
university  at  large.  The  author  of  Anti-Martinus  refers  to 
him  as  one  who  was  singled  out  for  some  of  the  coarsest 
abuse  of  the  Martinists  and  warmly  repudiates  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  his  character*. 

During  Copcot’s  year  of  office  it  devolved  on  him  to 
admit  to  the  mastership  of  St  John’s  the  celebrated  William 
Whitaker, — the  Sherlock  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
who,  if  estimated  by  his  contemporary  reputation,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  of  the  many  able  men 
who  have  successively  filled  the  post.  Whitaker  was  related 
to  Chaderton,  the  master  of  Emmanuel,  having  married  his 
wife’s  sister,  and  in  their  general  views  the  two  appear  to 
have  had  much  in  common8.  Both,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
sympathised  far  more  with  the  Puritan  than  with  the  Angli- 
can party  on  questions  of  doctrine,  and  even  with  respect  to 


1 ‘ Collect,  anno  1537,  tempore 
venerabilis  et  eruditi  viri  Joannis 
Copcot  S.  T.  P.  tunc  Vice-Cancellarii, 
qui  me  ad  opus  illnd  summopere 
incitavit.’  Masters,  Hist,  of  Corpus 

Christi  Coll.  p.  124. 

3 * Quartos  cst  Copcotus,  cujus  vir- 
tutes  vobis  (Cantabrigieuses,  apud 
qucs  vivit)  ita  sunt  perspectae  et 
cognitae,  ut  nostra  oratione,  nisi 
in  Oxoniensium  gratiam,  non  ege- 
rent.  Tantum  igitur  hoc  dico:  ilium 
esse  virum  innocentiorem,  doctiorem, 
probiorem  etundique  digniorem  quam 
ut  in  Christiana  Hep.  inimicis  istis 
ludibriis  exponi  debeat.  Et  certe 

si  quid  sit,  unde  nostra  Ecclesia 

apud  exteras  male  andiat,  hoc  est, 
quod  in  Martinistis  istis  exagitandis 
et  cohibendis  plures  Copcoti  seduli- 
tatem  non  imitentur.’  Anti-Mar ti- 
nus , p.  53. 

3 It  is  creditable  to  Whitgift  that 
he  gave  his  support  to  Whitaker  on 

the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  election 

to  the  mastership,  Although  his  Pu- 


ritan leanings  were  strongly  urged 
to  his  prejudice  (Strype,  Life  of 
Whitgift,  bk.  iii,  c.  15).  Whitaker 
wes  also  supported  yet  more  warmly 
by  Burghley.  Dr  Perne,  who  was 
accused  of  being  unfavourable  to  his 
election,  deemed  it  expedient  alto- 
gether to  disclaim  the  imputation  in 
a letter  to  the  chancellor,  in  which 
he  * thanked  God  he  was  too  old 
an  Head  in  Cambridge  that  day  to 
join  with  any  factious  members  in 
St  John’s.’  Ibid.  : see  also  Annuls, 
vol.  iii,  bk.  i,  c.  22;  bk.  ii.  c.  7. 
* Whitaker,’  says  Strype,  ‘lived  at 
this  time  in  a little  house  near  the 
college:  which  gave  these  fellows 
occasion  to  add,  Tantum,  tali  ingenio 
praeditum , tam  bene  de  ecclesia  et 
evangelio  meritum,  inter  oppidanot, 
etc.  i.e.  should  we  suffer  such  a 
great  man,  furnished  with  such  parts, 
that  hath  so  well  deserved  of  the 
church  and  the  gospel,  to  live  in  a 
poor,  strait,  hired  house  of  his  own, 
among  the  townsmen?’  Annals,  ib. 
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‘discipline’;  but  both  shrank  from  the  consequences  that  .chap,  iv. 
might  follow  upon  an  open  avowal  of  that  sympathy  and  con- 
demned the  coarseness  and  the  intemperance  which  too  often 
characterised  the  Puritan  polemics.  On  Cartwright’s  most 
admired  production  Whitaker  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
far  from  flattering  verdict1 * * * * * *.  His  genuine  preferences  werejiissym- 
however  indicated  by  his  attempt  to  expel  from  the  college  on  tlu?  Puritan 
rather  inadequate  grounds  one  of  the  fellows,  Everard  Digby8,  h«mh 
whose  real  offence  consisted  in  a denunciation  of  the  Cal- 

IHghv  from 

vinists  as  schismatics  and  a supposed  leaning  to  Catholicism ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  that,  during 
his  nine  years’  rule,  the  Puritan  party  at  St  John’s  gathered 
new  strength.  Cartwright  occasionally  stole  up,  it  was  re-  Mwjfnjm of 
ported,  to  secret  meetings  at  the  college,  and  sat  in  conclave  SrtShnSfor 
with  the  master,  Chaderton,  Dod,  and  Fulk,  while  the  Dis-  orethTWon 
ciplina  was  talked  over,  added  to,  amended,  and  finally Ducil>lina' 
adopted  as  an  adequate  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of  a 
Christian  Church8.  The  judicious  historian  of  the  society,  Question  of 

J J Whitaker’s 

divided  it  would  seem  between  his  respect  for  Whitaker’s  complicity  in 
character  and  attainments  and  dislike  of  his  doctrine,  finds  jWjjgT- 
it  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  ‘ somewhat  of  the  old 
leaven,*  but  suggests  as  a partial  explanation  that  ‘ his  mar- 
riage into  the  families  of  the  Culvervells  and  Fenners,’  and 
his  acquaintance  with  men  such  as  those  above  named  might 
4 give  him  an  insensible  bias  that  way.’  ‘ But  it  is  harder,’ 
continues  the  same  writer,  ‘to  cover  him  from  connivance 
than  from  countenance  given  to  these  men ; for  that  a new 


1 * Ne  vivam,  si  quid  unquam  vide- 

rim  dissolutius  ao  pene  puerilius.’ 

Baker-Mayor,  p.  181. 

8 Strype  (Annals,  vol.  in,  bk.  ii, 
c.  20)  refers  to  a supposition  that 

this  Everard  Digby  was  father  of  the 

Sir  Everard  Digby  who  was  con- 

cerned in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It 
would  be  not  uninteresting  to  trace 

a connexion  between  the  embittered 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  that  con- 
spiracy and  the  bigotry  which  drove 
a sympathiser  with  Catholic  doc- 
trine from  his  fellowship  in  a Cam- 
bridge college.  But  the  participator 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  one  of 


the  Digbys  of  Stoke  Dry  in  Rut- 
land,— a grandson  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  whose  remarkable  monument 
still  exists  in  the  parish  church  of 
that  place, — and  I have  been  informed 
by  the  present  incumbent  (the  Rev. 
W.  Hamilton  Thompson)  that  Eve- 
rard Digby  of  St  John’s  was  not 
the  son  of  Sir  Kenelm. 

3 Whitgift  in  a letter  to  Burghley 
(16  July,  1690)  mentions,  among 
those  who  attended  these  meetings, 
Whitaker,  Cartwright,  Travers, Chark, 
Greenham,  and  Perkins.  Strype,  Lift 
of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  c.  1. 
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chap,  iv.  racc  should  grow  up  in  his  time,  whereof  Mr  Henry  Alvey 
(afterwards  master  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin)  was  the 
head,  though  it  might  not  altogether  be  prevented,  yet  that 
a general  meetiug  or  synod  of  the  brethren  should  be  held  in 
St  John’s  college,  ann.  1589,  Cartwright  and  others  present,  * 
wherein  the  book  Of  Discipline  was  corrected  and  perfected , 
and  wherein  it  teas  agreed , that  so  many  as  would , should 
subscribe  the  said  book,  could  hardly  have  happened  without 
the  master’s  knowledge  V 

Whitaker’s  It  wTas  however  as  the  champion  of  Protestant  doctrine,  as  - 

a con  trover-  ' the  able  antagonist  of  Campian,  Sander,  and  Bellarmine, 
that  Whitaker  acquired  his  chief  reputation*.  His  erudition, 
when  we  consider  that  lie  died  before  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
w’as  surprising ; his  arguments  as  a controversialist  were 
closely  reasoned  and  well  sustained,  while  the  dignity  of  his 
subject  was  not  lessened  in  his  hands  by  the  scurrilities  and 
personalities  that  too  often  disgraced  the  polemics  of  those 
days.  Long  after  he  had  passed  away,  his  university  still 
recalled  with  pride  that,  alone  among  the  schools  of  Protes- 
tantism she  had  educated  a divine  who  had  encountered 
the  great  doctor  of  Louvain  on  his  own  ground  and  had 
proved  in  no  way  inferior  in  the  contest.  And  the  distrust 
which  too  often  attaches  to  the  partial  and  exaggerated 
laudations  of  these  times  vanishes  from  our  minds  when  we 
consider  that  Whitaker’s  attainments  drew  from  Joseph 
Scaliger  at  Leyden  the  warmest  expression  of  admiration1 2 3 * * * * 8, — 


1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  183. 

2 His  claims  in  this  respect  were 
strongly  urged  by  the  senior  fellows 
of  the  college  in  a letter  to  Burghley 
written  about  1584:  'Si  non  esset 
Whitakerus,  aut  si  noster  non  esset, 
aliumne  atbletam  habemus  illi  pa- 
rent, quem  Rhemensibus  praeclaris- 
que  Jesuitis  et  omnibus  papistarum 
emissariis  objiceremus?’  Strype,  A fi- 
nal*, in,  bk.  ii.  c.  7. 

3 * One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of 

his  learning  and  scholarship  to  me 

is  ’ writes  Cole, ' from  an  exclamation 

of  Joseph  Scaliger,  a contemner  of 

every  person’s  abilities  but  his  own, 

who  from  downright  conviction  of  his 


great  erudition,  on  reading  some  of 
his  works  then  put  into  his  hands, 
broke  forth  in  these  words — “ Whita- 
kerus! Oh!  qu’il  estoit  bien  docte!” 
Scaligerana  secunda,  n 621.  An  ex- 
clamation worth  an  hundred  studied 
panegyrics.’  Quoted  in  Baker- Mayor, 
p.  603.  Compare  the  estimate  of 
Andrew  Melville:  Non  ita  aetemi 
Whitakerus  acer  j Lumini s t-index , 
patriaeque  lumen  j Dixit  aut  teneit. 
He  assigns  to  Whitaker  a place  in 
the  same  category  with  Bucer,  Peter 
Martyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  See  his 
Anti-Tami - Cami-Categoria , printed 
in  George  Herbert’s  Works  (ed. 
Grosart),  p.  305. 
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a tribute  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  no  less  competent 
authority  of  Casaubon.  His  intense  and  protracted  labours 
as  a student  were,  indeed,  far  in  excess  of  his  physical  powers, 
and  may  fairly  be  assigned  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  premature 
end,  but  the  closing  year  of  his  life  also  found  him  engaged 
in  an  arduous  controversy,  wherein  a sense  of  no  ordinary 
responsibility  probably  materially  augmented  the  mental 
strain  involved  in  the  endeavour  to  determine  a question  of 
doctrine  at  that  time  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance1 * *. 

By  a recent  writer,  Whitgift’s  public  career  has  been 
described  not  inaptly  as  consisting  of  * two  great  battles/— 
‘one  against  the  discipline  of  Calvin  and  another  for  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin8’;  and  however  profitless  to  many  the 
history  of  past  theological  controversy  may  seem,  a certain 
knowledge  of  its  outlines  at  this  period  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  render  our  university  history  fairly  intelligible. 
The  ‘ Bishops’  Bible,’  brought  out  under  Parker’s  auspices  in 
1568,  was,  like  the  Institution  of  a Christian  Man*,  a produc- 
tion in  which,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  its  merits, 
Cambridge  could  claim  a far  larger  share  than  Oxford;  and 
it  is  a fact  familiar  to  all  students  of  theology  that  the  views 
on  the  doctrines  of  ‘election’  and  ‘reprobation’  embodied  in 
the  notes  and  preface  to  that  edition  are  eminently  Calvin- 
istic, — in  other  words,  they  represent  the  tenets  of  that 
school  of  theology  which  down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  largely  predominant  in  the  university. 
Hitherto,  as  we  have  before  noted,  the  Puritan  agitation  had 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  against  the  English  discipline; 
and  Parker  and  Dering,  Whitgift  and  Cartwright,  Aylmer 
and  Travers,  strong  as  were  their  feelings  of  personal  antago- 
nism, were  still  with  respect  to  doctrine  in  essential  agree- 


C1IAP.  IV. 

Ills  final  con 
trovers)'. 


c 


The  pre- 
dominant 
theology  at 
Cambridge  in 
the  latter 
part  of  the 
sixteenth 
century 
eminently 
Caivinistic. 


Doctrine  and 
discipline. 


1  There  is  a letter  still  extant, 

written  by  Whitaker  * From  the 

dean  of  Pauls  howse  in  London, 

Nov.  19,  1595  ’ to  Burghley,  in  which, 

after  referring  to  the  controversies  in 

which  he  had  become  engaged,  he 
presses  his  claim  for  preferment  4 * * * not 

that  he  might  live  more  idly  but 

more  at  liberty’  (MS.  Lansd.  lxxx. 


art.  10 ; Heywood  and  Wright,  Univ. 
Trans,  ii  621.  It  is  easy  now  to 
discern  in  this  appeal,  written  a9  it 
was  only  a fortnight  before  his  death, 
a consciousness  of  over- taxed  physical 
powers. 

2 Hunt,  Religious  Thought  in 
England , I 91. 

3 Sec  supra , p.  18.' 
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V 


Opposing 
view*  of  the 
two  divinity 
professors. 


Pbtkr  Hard 
b.  1534. 

</.  1609. 


niAiMv.  raent.  But  the  period  of  Whitaker’s  mastership  of  St  John’s 
may  be  looked  upon  as  that  when  more  fundamental  diver- 
gencies began  to  appear — a change  of  which  Everard  Digby’s 
invectives  against  Calvinistic  tenets  was  one  of  the  earliest 
indications.  It  contributed  not  a little  to  the  warmth  of 
controversial  feeling  in  the  university  that  the  antagonistic 
schools  were  at  this  time  represented  by  its  two  Divinity  pro- 
fessors. The  Regius  professorship  was  held  by  Whitaker, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  1580.  The  lady  Margaret  chair, 
after  Dr  Still’s  retirement  in  1573,  had  been  held,  but  for  a 
few  months  only,  by  John  Handson.  His  successor, — 
whose  tenure  of  the  office  (1574—96)  was  as  remarkable  for 
its  length  as  that  of  Handson’s  for  its  brevity, — was  Peter 
Baro,  a native  of  France,  who  had  quitted  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  for  that  of  divinity,  had  afterwards  resided  some 
years  at  Geneva,  and  had  there  received  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  Calvin  himself1 2 3.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
professorship  on  the  recommendation  of  Burghley  and  Perne8, 
and  appears  to  have  filled  it  with  credit,  but  his  dissent  from 
the  sombre  tenets  of  Calvinism  was  too  plainly  evinced  to 
pass,  from  time  to  time,  unchallenged8.  He  would  seem  in- 
deed to  have  been  one  of  a class  by  no  means  common  at 
this  period,  and  of  which  the  celebrated  Thomas  Kirchmeyer* 
is  perhaps  the  most  notable  example  in  the  century, — in 
whom  catholic  habits  of  thought,  and  that  wisdom  which  the 
true  scholar  gathers  with  the  advancing  years,  triumphed  over 
the  prevailing  bigotry.  Origen  himself  augured  not  more 
hopefully  respecting  the  final  doom  of  the  wise  and  good  of 
pagan  times.  Father  Paul  weighed  not  with  greater  candour 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  respective  supporters 
of  Protestant  and  Tridentine  doctrine.  With  the  more 


Ili*  charac- 
ter as  a 
theologian. 


1 Cooper,  A thenar,  ii  274-5. 

2 ‘He  was  entertained  at  Peter- 
hoase ; and  Dr  Perne,  the  master, 
favoured  him,  and  laboured  with  the 
lord  treasurer,  high  chancellor  of  the 
university,  to  get  some  addition  to 
his  livelihood.’  Strype,  Life  of  Whit- 
gift,  bk.  ii,  c.  2. 

3 According  to  Heylin  (Aerius 


Jtedivivus,  p.  341)  Baro  ‘for  more 
than  20  years’  ‘constantly  main- 
tained a different  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination from  that  which  had  been 
taught  by  Calvin  and  his  disciples ; 
but  he  was  never  quarrelled  for  it  till 
the  year  1595.’ 

4  Supra,  p.  73. 
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advanced  members  of  the  Puritan  party  at  Cambridge1 * 3,  Peter  .chap,  iv. 
Baro  accordingly  soon  found  himself  in  collision,  and  more 
especially  with  Laurence  Chaderton  and  Robert  Some  of 
Queens’  College8.  By  the  former  indeed  he  was  publicly 
attacked  from  the  university  pulpit,  although  Chaderton, 
when  called  upon  to  prove  some  of  his  assertions  or  insinua- 
tions was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so8. 

The  section  represented  by  the  lady  Margaret  professor 
was  unquestionably  that  of  the  minority,  but  in  the  year 
1595  he  found  a new  and  courageous  ally  in  William  Barret, 
a fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  who  in  a sermon  ra»««nnon 

° ad  clmnn  : 

before  the  university  ventured  not  merely  to  express  his  EasU!r- 169& 
slight  regard  for  the  authority  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
but  also  to  disparage  the  revered  memories  of  Peter  Martyr 
and  Jerome  Zanchius,and  to  inveigh  against  Francis  Junius4. 

The  fact  that  it  is  to  this  bold  expression  of  theological 
heterodoxy  that  we  owe  a very  notable  assertion  of  Calvinistic  TWatho 

■'  J _ occasion 

dogmatism, — the  well-known  Lambeth  Articles, — will  suffi- 
ciently  justify  the  insertion  here  of  a brief  outline  of  an  aeticuS. 
episode  on  which  Strype  has  dilated  with  more  than  his 
usual  copiousness5 * *  and  which  is  no  less  important  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  university  than  to  that  of  the  English 
Church  and  of  the  developement  of  religious  belief  at  large. 

The  sensation  produced  by  Barret’s  sermon  was  such  that 
it  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  authorities.  Dr  Duport,  Jj£*"[op 
master  of  Jesus  College,  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  vice-  Md  lleadt’ 


1 Among  these,  according  to  Strype, 
were  also  Whitaker;  Goad,  provost  of 
King’s ; Humpliry  Tyndal,  president 
of  Queens’;  John  Duport,  master  of 
Jesus ; Edmund  Barwell,  master  of 
Christ’s ; that  is  to  say  seven  out  of 
the  fifteen  heads  of  colleges.  See 
Life  of  Whit  gift,  bk.  iv,  c.  14. 

9 Originally  a pensioner  of  St 
John’s;  subsequently  vice-president 
of  Queens’;  and  in  1589  appointed 
master  of  Peterhouse.  Cooper, 
Athenae , ii  510-12. 

3 In  Chaderton’s  exculpation  of 

himself  we  have  the  Puritan  laying 

aside  his  dislike  of  the  discipline  to 

defend  the  doctrine  of  the  established 

Church  : he  affirmed  when  cited  be- 


fore the  Heads  (he  was  not  then  one 
of  their  number)  that  ‘he  neither 
publicly  nor  privately  spake  anything, 
either  out  of  a study  or  contradiction, 
or  with  any  mind  of  speaking  evil  of 
any  man,  but  only  publicly  to  teach 
and  defend  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England ,’  &c.  Strype, 
Annals , nr,  bk.  i.  c.  5. 

4 See  ‘A  Copy  of  Mr  Barret’s  pro- 
positions, which  he  held  at  St  Mary’s 
in  Cambridge.  As  given  out  and  dis- 
persed by  some  of  St  John’s  College.’ 
Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  Ap- 
pend. no.  23. 

6 See  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  cc. 
14, 15,  16,  17,  and  18. 
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.chap.  iv.  chancellor,  and  his  first  endeavours  were  directed  towards 
bringing  Barret  to  a sense  of  his  ‘errors’  at  a private  interview. 
His  efforts  proving  fruitless,  the  offender  was  again  cited 
before  him,  but  on  this  occasion  the  other  Heads  attended 
and  aided  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  decision.  It  was  not 
however  until  after  three  lengthy  deliberations  that  it  was 
decided  to  require  from  the  imprudent  preacher  a public 
recantation  of  his  former  utterances.  A paper  was  there- 
upon drawn  up,  which  he  consented  to  read  aloud  before  the 
congregation  at  Great  St  Mary’s1.  His  manner,  however, 
was  held  to  shew  that  he  gave  no  heartfelt  assent  to  the  act, 
He  U induced  and  in  the  course  of  less  than  three  weeks  the  dogmatic 

to  make  a . . , . . 

carnation  filing  or  the  university  found  further  expression  in  a paper 
S^tTendes  subscribed  by  forty  fellows  of  colleges,  chiefly  of  the  society 
aredissatis-  gj.  j0hn’s  condemning  his  sermon  as  ‘savouring  of  popish 

doctrine,’  and  stating  that  his  retractation, — ‘ being  done  and 
read  in  a very  unreverend,  profane,  and  impudent  manner’ 
rather  * added  to  than  satisfied  his  offence,  so  that  they  hoped 
further  order  would  be  taken  with  hi  mV 
He  u again  Barret  was  accordingly  again  cited  before  the  vice- 
ap^ais  chancellor  and  Heads,  and  rarely  has  bigotry  had  less  cause 
for  congratulation  on  its  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  De- 
spairing of  obtaining  an  equitable  decision  from  a tribunal 
in  which  the  Puritan  element  was  so  strongly  represented, 
he  appealed  to  Whitgift;  and  while  submitting  in  his  own 
defence  that  his  condemned  discourse  contained  nothing 
hi*  reference  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  he  con- 

to  the  hetoro-  . , . , . . . 

wfuiam  trived,  very  dexterously,  to  point  out  that  there  was  at  least 
a*St“of  one  member  of  the  Puritan  party  at  Cambridge  who,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  was  by  no  means  equally  free  from  reproach. 
The  individual  to  whom  he  referred  was  no  other  than  the 
afterwards  celebrated  William  Perkins  of  Christ’s  College, 
whose  theological  reputation,  some  ten  years  later,  was  unsur- 
passed among  the  divines  of  his  school,  but  whom  Barret  on 


1 See  ‘Mr  Barret’s  retractation  of 
some  points  delivered  by  him  in  his 
Clerum  at  St  Mary’s,  anno  1595.’ 
Printed  in  the  original  Latin  by 
Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  iv, 


Append,  no.  22 ; translated  in  Fuller- 
Prickett  and  Wright,  pp.  283-5. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv, 
e.  14. 
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this  occasioi*  could  venture  to  designate  in  somewhat  con- 
temptuous tirms1.  The  imputation  which  he  thus  threw 
out  took  its  rise  in  the  fact  that  Perkins  had  just  published 
at  the  university  press  a small  volume,  Of  the  Apostles * Creed , 
in  which  he  l ad  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  doctrine  of 
the  descent  L*rto  hell.  ‘Which  article,’  says  Barret,  ‘never- 
theless is  publicly  and  most  -firmly  believed  and  confessed 
by  the  Church,  and  by  the  faithful  in  the  Church.’  ‘ This 
tract/  he  goes  on  to  urge,  ‘ is  brought  by  the  printer  to  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  rest  of  the  examiners.  It  displeaseth 
them  not.  The  ill  book  is  approved,  cometh  abroad,  aud 
now  is  sold  at  London.  All  is  well.  Now  what  will  become 
of  me  ? I have  laid  down  nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  as  he  hath.  And  this,  whatever  it  be  that  I have 
laid  down,  yet  I have  not  exposed  it  in  English.  Should  I 
not  therefore  be  let  alone,  as  well  as  he  ? No,  by  no  means. 
For  they  do  not  only  not  approve  of  me  and  my  opinion,  but 
presently  condemn  me.’  He  concludes  his  appeal  by  urging 
that,  having  been  stopped  of  his  degree  by  his  antagonists, 
he  might  be  regarded  as  already  sufficiently  punished*. 
Together  with  this  letter,  he  forwarded  a copy  of  the  indict- 
ment which  the  fellows  of  colleges  had  circulated  against 
him  accompanied  by  marginal  notes  in  his  own  handwriting, 
in  which  he  partly  denied  and  partly  explained  away  the 
several  articles.  Among  other  charges,  that  wherein  he  was 
described  as  having  attributed  blasphemy  to  Beza3  was  met 
by  a qualified  denial  in  which  he  nevertheless  frankly  ad- 
mitted having  imputed  to  the  great  continental  reformer 
the  use  of  somewhat  ill-considered  language4. 


CHAP.  iv. 


Barret 
complains 
of  the  injus- 
tice involved 
in  his  perse- 
cution, he 
having  in  no 
way  contra- 
vened the 
doctrine  of 
the  Church. 


His  antago- 
nists had 
prevented 
him  from 
proceeding 


B.D. 


lie  was 

accused  of 
attributing 
blasphemy 
to  Bern. 


1 ‘-homuncio  quidam.’  See  Strype, 
Ibid.  Perkins,  it  should  be  noted, 
had  already,  by  his  censure  of  the 
practice  of  kneeling  when  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  re- 
ceived, and  also  of  turning  towards 
the  east  in  the  course  of  public  wor- 
ship, given  evidence  of  his  Puritani- 
cal tendencies.  This  was  in  a 
common-place  delivered  in  Christ’s 
College  Chapel  in  1587,  a discourse 
which  led  to  his  being  cited  before 
the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads.  Sec 


Baker  MSS.  xxx  292. 

3 ‘They  have  punished  me  enough, 
that  they  have  stopped  me  of  my 
degree.’  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , 
bk.  iv,  c.  14. 

3 ‘Beza  blasphemed,  who  said,  Do- 
num fidei  a dono  perseverantiae  srpa- 
rari  non  potest'  ‘A  Copy  of  Mr 
Barret’s  propositions,  etc.’  Strype, 
Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  iv,  Append,  no. 
23. 

4 ‘I  said  not  so,  but  that  it  was 
inconsiderate  dictum.'  Barret's  mar- 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Tiibodorh 
Bkza. 
b.  1619. 

(L  1005. 


Estimation 
in  whicii  lie 
was  at  this 
time  held  in 
England. 


The  Cotltx 
Bezae. 


Whitgift** 
transcript  of 
the  Codex. 


Had  such  an  admission  been  made  a few  years  before,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  would  forthwith  have  drawn  upon  its 
author  peremptory  rebuke,  as  indicating  a spirit  of  highly 
reprehensible  arrogance.  At  one  time,  no  name  had  so 
readily  commanded  the  assent  of  Protestant  England  as  that 
of  the  eminent  scholar  and  theologian  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  chair,  and  almost  to  the  reputation,  of  Calvin.  The 
university  moreover  lay  under  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Beza,  for  in  the  year  1582  its  growing  library  had  been 
further  enriched  by  his  presentation  of  a polyglot  Pentateuch, 
printed  at  Constantinople,  and  of  the  renowned  Codex  Bezae1. 
Its  sense  of  indebtedness  was  expressed  in  terms  of  eulogy 
which  have  evoked  the  censure  of  a later  and  less  partial  age. 
Beza,  wrote  Anthony  Wingfield  (on  whom  as  public  orator 
it  devolved  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  university  to  the 
donor),  was  one  whose  authority,  conjoined  with  that  of 
Calvin,  they  esteemed  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
theologian  past  or  present,  and  accounted  second  only  to 
that  of  Scripture  itself Whitgift  evinced  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Codex , by  applying  for  permission  to  tran- 
scribe it  entire,  and  the  transcript,  a work  of  much  labour 
but  no  great  value,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College*. 


ginal  note,  Ibid.  ‘And  therefore  I 
produced  some  things  against  Joh. 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  and 
touched  them  by  name : but  against 
the  rest  said  nothing  at  all.  If  those 
things  which  I said  seemed  too  bitter, 
and  were  an  occasion  of  scandal  to 
any  pious  and  truly  religious,  I re- 
pent me  that  I had  used  them.’ 
Barret’s  answers  to  Whitgift.  Strype, 
Ibid.,  bk.  iv,  c.  16. 

1 Beza’s  letter  to  Burghley,  as  chan- 
cellor, on  the  occasion  of  his  forward- 
ing the  two  volumes  of  the  polyglot 
Pentateuch,  is  printed  in  Strype, 
Annah  in,  bk.i,  Append,  no.  13.  His 
letter  to  the  university  (6  l>ec.,  1681) 
when  forwarding  the  Codex,  is 
printed  in  Dr  Scrivener’s  Bezae  Co- 
dex Cantabrigicnsie , together  with 
Wingfield’s  letter  of  thanks.  In 
October,  1582,  Beza  wrote  again  to 
Burghley,  suggesting  that  the  Penta- 


teuch should  be  printed  ; this  letter 
was  accompanied  by  another,  solicit- 
ing a loan  of  money  for  the  Council 
of  Geneva  in  their  distress.  Strype, 
Ibid.  Append,  nos.  14  and  15. 

2 ‘Quanquam  (si  vere  loqui  volu- 
mus)  insignes  lucubrationes  tuae 
theologicae,  quae  quotidie  vigent 
apud  nos  et  in  omnium  ore  ac  ser- 
mone  volitant,  tales  sunt  tamque 
divinis  rebus  accommodatac  ut  vel  eo 
tantum  nomine  nunquam  tibi  satis 
debere  posse  videamur.  Nam  hoc 
scito,  post  unicae  scripturae  sacratis- 
simam  cognitionem,  nullos  unquam 
ex  omni  memoria  tempo  rum  scrip- 
tores  extitisse  quos  memorabili  viro 
Jobanni  Calvino  tibique  praeferamus, 
ut  vel  hac  sola  benefieentia  contentus 
majorem  grati&candi  modum  non 
desideres.’  Epistolae  Acadeviiae , n 
474. 

a 1584.  ‘Conceditur  2°  Martii : 
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Since  the  year  when  Wingfield’s  letter  was  penned,  there  ,chap.  iv.^ 
had  been  growing  up,  however,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  gjjjgj, 
leading  members  of  the  English  episcopate,  an  increasing  J* 
disinclination  to  defer,  as  readily  as  before,  to  the  views  of 
the  continental  Reformers.  The  somewhat  authoritative 
style  in  which  Beza’s  monitions  were  couched  had  roused 
their  susceptibilities,  and  their  change  of  view  was  at  this 
time  finding  energetic  expression  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
Bancroft.  That  eminent  polemic,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Christ’s  College,  was  originally  among  the  number  of  those 
who  petitioned  against  the  statutes  of  1572,  but  he  had 
subsequently  warmly  espoused  the  episcopalian  cause  and 


Quum  reverendus  in  Christo  pater  et 
dominus  D*  Johannes  episcopus  Wi- 
gorn  : surnmo  studio  a vobis  petat, 
ut  liceat  vestra  bona  cum  veuiu,  mu- 
tuo  accipere  Novum  TeBt.  Graecum 
(quo  illud  describat)  quod  nuper 
venerandus  pater  Theodorus  Besa 
dono  dedit  Academiae,  placet  vobis  ut 
D*  procancellarius  modernus  ejus  in 
hoc  negotio  nuntius  ilium  librum  e 
bibliotheca  vestra  tollat  ut  describatur 
ea  conditions  ut  praefatus  liber  non 
deportetur  extra  oppidum  Cantebr. 
sed  salvus  et  integer  reponatur  in 
bibliotheca  vestra  ante  festum  Sancti 
Michael  is  Archangeli  proxime  futu- 
rum  sub  poena  § xUbr  legalis  monetae 
Angliae  solvendarum  cancellario  ma- 
gistris  et  scholaribus  dictae  universi- 
tatis  et  levandarum  de  bonis  dicti 
procancellarii  ad  dictum  festum  St* 
Micbaelis  Archangeli  si  conditio  prae- 
missa  ex  omni  parte  non  conservetor.’ 
Grace  Book  A./.  141  6.  ‘Conceditur 
decimo  Octobris : Quum  Testamen- 
tum  Novum  nuper  per  Dm  Bezam 
Academiae  donatutn  mutuo  traditum 
fuit  reverendissimo  patri  Dn0  Archi- 
episcopo  Cantuariensi  usque  ad  fes- 
tum Saucti  Micbaelis  jam  elapsumet 
praefatus  reverend issiraus  Pater  per 
iugcntia  sua  negotia  infra  praedictum 
tempns  non  potuit  dictum  librum 
describere  placet  vobis  ut  retineat 
praefatum  librum  sub  conditionibns 
antea  praescriptis  usque  ad  festum 
Pascbae  proxime  futu rum.’  ‘Et  de- 
cimo Aprilis  quum  Novum  Testa- 


mentum  per  dominum  Bezam  Aca- 
demiae donatum  mutuo  traditum  fuit 
reverendissimo  in  Christo  patri  et 
Domino  D.  Johanni  Cantuariensi 
usque  ad  festum  Paschae  proxime 
futurum  et  praefatus  reverendissimus 
Dominus  per  ingentia  sua  negotia 
infra  praedictum  tempus  nondum 
potuit  dictum  librum  describere  pla- 
cet vobis  ut  idem  retineat  prae- 
fatum librum  sub  condi tionibus  prae- 
scriptis et  obligacione  antea  per  Doc- 
torem  Bell  signata,  sigillata,  et 
deliberata  usque  ad  festum  St1 
Michaelis  Archangeli  proxime  futu- 
rum.’ Ibid.  f.  144a.  When  we  con- 
sider that  Whitgift’s  transcription 
was  made  just  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  archbishopiic,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  affords 
another  proof  of  his  genuine  devotion 
to  biblical  stndies.  As  regards  the 
value  of  the  transcript  itself,  it  may 
suffice  here  to  quote  Dr  Scrivener’s 
observation,  that  • it  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a curious  and 
rather  unfavourable  specimen  of  the 
scholarship  and  taste  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.’  It  is  not  a little  re- 
markable that  Camden,  who  had  seen 
it  at  Trinity  College  library  (where  it 
still  remains),  should  have  actually 
mistaken  it  for  the  Codtx  Bezae  it- 
self! I am  indebted  to  the  present 
librarian,  the  Rev.  Kobt.  Sinker,  for 
permission  to  inspect  the  transcript, 
which  offers  however  no  features  here 
calling  for  note. 
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chap. iv.  had  been  appointed  by  Whitgift  one  of  his  chaplains*.  In 

SnituT  Bancroft,  the  Disciplinarians,  the  Martinists,  and  the  Jesuit 
Seminarists,  alike  found  no  contemptible  antagonist ; and  in 
two  of  his  best  known  works,  his  Survay  of  Travers’  Disci - 
pJina1 2  3 and  his  Dauugerous  Positions 3 (both  of  which  had 
recently  appeared)  the  arguments  and  tactics  of  the  Puritan 
party  were  exposed  with  an  ability  which  found  its  reward 
in  his  promotion  a few  years  later  to  the  see  of  London.  In 
conjunction  with  the  archbishop,  he  appears  about  this  time 
to  have  given  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  English  Protest- 
antism from  the  authority  of  Beza.  The  austere,  hard-headed 
theologian,  wrho  aspired  to  something  like  an  autocracy  over 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  who,  while  denouncing  with 
severity  all  that  savoured  of  Roman  doctrine  and  ritual,  had 
condemned  the  free  thought  of  Ramus,  derided  the  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  Hugh  Broughton,  and  scared  Giordano  Bruno 
from  the  precincts  of  Geneva,  suddenly  became  aware  that 
his  dictum  was  regarded  by  a section  of  divines  in  the 
English  Church  with  sentiments  very  different  from  those 
to  which  Anthony  Wingfield  had  given  such  fulsome  ex- 

Bancroft  and  prCSsion,  In  marked  contrast  to  the  qualified  assent  which 

Whitgift  both  * ..  ....  „ • . . . 

assume  a lm  Beza  extended  to  the  institution  of  the  episcopal  order  in 

deferential  * m x 

toKS  ! England,  Bancroft,  preaching  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  1588,  asserted 

Bcza-  I the  divine  right  of  bishops.  On  another  occasion,  he  did  not 
i scruple  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  language  in 
i which  Leo  the  Great  is  to  be  found  expressing  himself  in 
relation  to  questions  within  his  legitimate  jurisdiction  and 
that  which  the  divine  of  Geneva  had  employed  in  connexion 
with  matters  wherein  he  had  no  special  claim  to  interfere, 
and  plainly  declared  that  the  famous  pontiff  employed  the 
less  dictatorial  tone.  While  so  recently  as  the  year  1594, 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  m 28-32. 

2 A Survay  of  the  pretended  Holy 

Discipline.  Contayning  the  begin- 
ninges , successe,  parts,  proceedings, 
authority,  and  doctrine  of  it : with 
some  of  the  manifold,  and  materiall 
repugnances,  varieties  and  uncertain- 
ties, in  that  behalf e.  Faithfully 

gathered,  by  way  of  historicall  narra- 


tion, out  of  the  bookes,  and  writinges, 
of  principall  fauorers  of  that  plat- 
forme.  Anno  1593.  London,  1593. 

3  Daungerous  positions  and  pro- 
ceedings, published  and  practised 
within  this  Hand  of  Brytaine,  under 
pretence  of  Reformation,  and  for  the 
Presbiteriall  Discipline.  London, 
1593. 
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Whitgift  bimself  had  addressed  to  Beza  a letter  of  courteous  chap,  iv. 
but  grave  remonstrance,  in  which  he  plainly  attributed  the 
publication  of  the  Discipline,  in  England  and  the  contro- 
versies of  which  that  work  had  been  the  occasion1 2  to  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  language  of  the  Calvinistic 
theologians  of  the  continent. 

It  was  this  change  of  sentiment  that  Barret  now  skilfully  Ham*  no* 
converted  into  a weapon  of  defence ; nor  were  his  tactics  <*  ‘j>u 
unsuccessful,  for  Whitgift  not  only  gave  careful  consideration 
to  his  appeal  but  rendered  him  practical  aid.  In  a letter  to  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  he  altogether  condemned  " luttflft* 
their  late  proceedings  as  marked  by  undue  precipitancy 
and  also  as  encroaching  on  his  temporary  jurisdiction*.  He 
likewise  pointed  out  that  while  they  had  acted  in  excess 
of  their  powers  in  one  direction,  they  had  been  culpably 
remiss  in  asserting  them  in  another,  the  statute3  which 
gave  them  authority  to  repress  the  setting  forth  of  heterodox 
doctrine  or  disloyal  sentiments  in  the  pulpit  having  been 
suffered  to  remain  almost  a dead  letter  ‘in  the  colleges 
and  in  other  places  in  the  town/  Finally  he  declared  that 
the  recantation  wrested  from  Barret  itself  contained  ‘that 
which  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  holden  and  expressed 
by  many  sound  and  learned  divines  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  churches  likewise,  men  of  best  account/ 

Such  a rebuke,  proceeding  from  such  a quarter,  necessarily  Jj1®*1*®* 
drew  forth  an  explanation  from  the  vice-chancellor  and  vCfaicuu?9 
Heads4 *,  who  urged  in  their  own  behalf  that  the  archi 
episcopal  censure  had  been  pronounced  on  an  ex  parte  state 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  upon  a general  vindica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  their  authority  had  for  some 
time  past  been  exercised.  1 They  were/  they  said,  * and  had 


their  pro- 
~ ceediniis  to 
WUtgUt. 


1 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , bk.  iv, 
c.  10. 

2 4 — that  university  also  being 
within  his  peculiar  charge,  in  respect 
of  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of 
Ely.*  Strype,  Ibid.  bk.  iv,  c.  14 : see 
also  c.  15. 

3 The  statute  dc  Concionibua  ( Docu - 

merits,  i 481-2),  which  Whitgift  in 

his  second  letter  states  had  been 


‘procured  especially  by  my  labour 
and  ineanB.’  Strype,  Ibid.  bk.  iv,  c. 
15. 

* According  to  Strype,  ‘the  counte- 
nance that  Barret  met  withal  at 
London  and  Lambeth  made  him  so 
confident,  that  soon  after,  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  revoked  what  he  had  re- 
tracted a little  before.’  Ibid.  bk.  iv. 
c.  15. 
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tain that 
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for  some 
■years  past 
had  been 
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success  in  tiie 
repression  of 
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university. 
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reply:  he 
accuses  the 
university 
of  a want  of 
gratitude  to 
himself. 


been,  careful  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church,  both 
publicly  in  the  university  and  privately  in  their  several 
colleges ; whereby  for  these  late  years  past  there  had  been 
no  contrary  opposition  made,  or  question  moved;  however 
they  were  in  the  advertisement  brought  by  Dr  Clayton1 
otherwise  charged  in  that  behalf ; so  now  their  very  humble 
suit  to  his  Grace  was,  that, — in  consideration  of  the  cause 
itself,  their  mannor  of  proceeding,  their  loving  duties  to  the 
university  and  to  his  lordship,  their  care  of  government 
there,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church, — it  would  please  the 
same  to  have  that  great  regard  of  that  government  and  of 
them,  in  respect  of  their  places  there,  as  appertained : and 
that  such  a bold,  corrupt,  and  unlearned  young  fellow  might 
not  in  a sort  conceive  encouragement  in  his  bad  course 
(having  there  kindled  a fire  like  to  grow  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  whole  Church,  if  it  were  not  speedily  met  withal,  and 
to  the  break-neck  and  confusion  of  good  order  and  discipline 
in  that  university)  by  his  seeking  sinister  means  to  make 
head  against  the  vice-chancellor  and  his  assistants8.*  In 
concluding  this  ‘stiff  letter,*  as  Strype  not  unjustly  charac- 
terises it,  Whitgift’s  petitioners  (among  whom  were  Goad, 
Some,  Tyndal,  Whitaker,  Barwel,  John  Jegon,  and  Chaderton) 
plead  the  chancellors  sanction  of  their  previous  action  and  en- 
treat that  their  proceedings  against  Barret  may  not  be  stayed. 

The  general  tone  of  this  letter,  and  not  least,  perhaps, 
the  reference  to  Burghley,  seem  to  have  been  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  Whitgift,  whose  rejoinder  was  couched  in  terms 
of  unusual  warmth.  He  professes  himself  deeply  wounded 
by  their  ingratitude.  * You  have  not  borne  me,’  he  writes, 
‘ that  affection  which  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  in  my 
time,  and  in  times  past,  have  borne  to  my  predecessors  in 
that  place.  Of  whom  not  one  hath  been  in  any  matter  less 
regarded  than  I have  been  in  this;  nor  used,  or  rather 
abused,  in  such  sort.  And  yet  I dare  compare  with  any  one 
of  them  in  affection  to  the  university,  and  to  every  one  of 


1 The  master  of  Magdalene,  who  bk.  iv,  c.  14. 

had  brought  from  London  Whitgift’s  2 * Strype,  Ibid.  c.  15. 

first  letter.  Strype,  I.ife  of  Whitgift, 
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you ; and  in  carefulness  for  the  preservation  of  your  privi-  chap. 
leges,  and  of  any  thing  else  which  might  in  anywise  concern 
that  body/  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  authority  He  anuta 
he  asserts  is  identical  with  that  formerly  claimed  by  Parker, 
and  of  a kind  which  it  was  fully  within  the  prerogative  of  4110 
the  Crown  to  grant.  He  warns  those  whom  he  addresses  not  but  denies 
to  cherish  the  ‘ vain  conceit  * that  they  have  the  right  * in 
matters  of  controversy,  to  judge  what  is  agreeable  to  the  of 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ; what  not, — the  law  0Ctrin0, 
expressly  laying  that  upon  her  Majesty,  and  upon  such  as 
she  shall  by  commission  appoint  to  that  purpose.  And  how 
far  my  authority  under  her  Highness  reacheth  therein,  I hope 
you  will  not  give  me  occasion  to  try/  In  conclusion,  how- 
ever,  Whitgift  frankly  admits  that  Barret  is  scarcely  known 
to  him  and  altogether  condemns  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  had  dealt  with  the  points  of  doctrine  referred  to  in 
the  indictment.  In  fact,  had  he  been  apprised  earlier  of  all 
the  circumstances,  he  affirms  that  he  would  himself  have 
been  foremost  in  aiding  to  bring  the  offender  to  account1. 

Language  like  this  has  not  the  ring  that  belongs  to  the  h«  betray* 
utterances  of  one  who  has  his  quarrel  just  The  disputant  t8^,a°tu1,“*“t.# 
who  is  well  assured  that  the  right  is  on  his  side,  seldom  deems  S? not  be 


it  necessary  to  introduce  a personal  element;  nor  is  it  difficult  Jmh'SLt 
to  see  that,  under  an  affectation  of  injured  feeling,  the  writer 
was  really  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  position  which  ehurc,L 
he  had  somewhat  incautiously  assumed.  He  was  not  only 
insisting  on  a right  of  interference  which  was  highly  ques- 
tionable, but  he  was  lending  his  support  to  one  who  had 
undoubtedly  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  at  that  time  interpreted  by  her  ablest  apolo- 
gists. It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Whitgift  had  some 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at 
Cambridge.  The  mastership  of  Peterhouse,  where  Dr  Perne’s 
place  knew  him  no  more*,  was  now  held  by  Robert  Some  of  conductor 

r J KobcrtSotue, 

Queens’;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  been  indebted 
for  this  preferment  chiefly  to  the  favour  of  Whitgift*.  But 


1 Strype,  Ibid. 

3 Infra , p.  341. 


3 By  virtue  of  Whitgift’s  temporary 
authority  as  administrator  of  the 
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resentment 
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he  was  an  intolerant  and  narrow-minded  Calvinist,  by  whom 
Peter  Baro,  Barret,  and  their  party,  but  more  especially  the 
Margaret  professor, — the  poor  struggling  scholar  whom  Some’s 
predecessor  had  generously  befriended, — were  regarded  with 
special  dislike,  and  a sense  of  personal  obligation  was  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  display  of  his  theological 
animosities.  While,  therefore,  the  foregoing  proceedings 
against  Barret  were  still  pending,  Some  did  not  scruple  to 
give  further  evidence  of  his  sympathy  writh  the  Puritan 
party,  by  assailing  from  the  university  pulpit,  on  one  occasion, 
the  lady  Margaret  professor,  on  another  (according  to  the 
popular  interpretation  of  his  choice  of  a text  and  his  appli- 
cation of  the  same)  the  primate  himself,  his  own  patron1.  It 
would,  we  cannot  but  think,  have  better  become  both  Whit- 
gift  himself  and  his  high  office,  if  he  had  allowed  this  some- 
what disingenuous  attack  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  shaft  was  pointed  and  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  was  discharged,  seem  to  have  pierced  his  habitual  equa- 
nimity; and  in  the  letter  to  the  authorities  above  cited,  he 
adverts  in  indignant  terms  to  the  animus  of  Some’s  discourse, 
peremptorily  requesting  those  whom  he  addresses  to  * take 
care  of  this  matter, — otherwise  it  would  not  be  forgotten.’ 
The  dexterity  with  which  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads 
evaded  this  angry  bolt  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  Nothing, 
they  avow,  can  be  further  from  their  wishes  than  to  offend 
* so  ancient  and  honourable  a friend  to  the  university.’  They 
affect  even  to  see  sufficient  reason  for  enquiring  more  com- 
pletely into  the  question  which  Whitgift  had  raised  concern- 
ing their  own  jurisdiction,  and  beg  accordingly  for  time  in 


vacant  see  of  Ely  (supra,  p.  338,  note 
2).  Whitgift  selected  Some  from  two 
persons  who  had  been  nominated  for 
the  mastership  by  the  fellow  s of  the 
college.  Cooper,  Athcnae , ii  511. 

1 ‘His  text,  it  seems,  was  out  of 
Acts,  iv  6 <frc. — “Their  rulers,  and 
elders,  and  scribes,  and  Annas  the 
high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and  John, 
and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were 
of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest, 
were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem. 


And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the 
midst,  they  asked.  By  what  power,  or 
by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this?” 
Turning  all  this  unto  the  archbishop 
that  bore  one  of  these  names,  and 
the  rest  of  the  high  commission: 
comparing  them  unto  these  Jewish 
persecutors;  and  those  that  were 
con  vented  before  before  them,  to  Peter 
and  John,  the  preachers  of  Christ 
and  his  doctrine.’  Strype,  Life  of 
Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  c.  15. 
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order  f to  have  farther  search  made  of  their  privileges  and  IV- 
charters.’  As  regards  Dr  Some,  they  protest  that  although 
they  had  themselves  been  present  at  his  discourse,  none  of 
them  had  then  understood  his  language,  as  he  spoke  of 
John  and  Caiaphas,  to  carry  with  it  any  covert  allusion  to 
him  whom  they  are  now  addressing,  while  Dr  Some  himself 
was  ready  to  come  forward  and  declare  on  his  oath  that  he 
was  altogether  innocent  of  any  such  sinister  intention1. 

This  letter  was  soon  followed  by  one,  of  a more  private  Burxhioy 

^ . . 1 * endeavour* 

character,  from  Whitaker,  who  pleaded  in  a deferential  tone 
the  cause  of  the  Heads.  The  latter,  however,  evidently  not C0DCiUati0a- 
without  misgivings  with  respect  to  the  archbishop’s  ultimate 
decision,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  refuge  under  the  wing 
of  their  chancellor*.  To  Burghley,  therefore,  Whitgift  next 
addressed  a letter,  of  which  the  main  purport  was  to  beg  that 
he  would  hold  his  judgment  in  suspense  until  further  in- 
formed of  the  whole  controversy.  The  cautious  chancellor 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  conciliate  both  parties  and 
allay  all  angry  feeling.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  conferring  with  the  archbishop  and 
then  leaving  the  question  to  his  decision.  When,  however, 
the  Heads  represented  that  such  a course  would  bo  an  in- 
fringement of  the  privileges  of  the  university, — which  claimed 
the  exclusive  power  of  passing  judgement  upon  and  repressing 
* any  opinion  tending  to  innovation  ’ put  forth  in  its  own 
pulpits, — he  gave  them  permission  to  proceed  against  Barret 
as  they  thought  fit.  Finally,  on  receiving  Whitgift’s  letter, 
lie  ordered  that  all  proceedings  should  be  stayed  for  the 
present;  and  his  tact  and  good  sense  were  perhaps  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  advice  which  he  further  gave  that 
the  Heads  should  themselves  memorialize  the  archbishop,  in 
order  that  Barret  and  his  doctrines  might  be  subjected  to  a 


1 Strypo,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv, 
c.  15. 

2 A certain  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Heads  is  to  be  noted 

in  the  fact  that  while  they  had  just 

assured  Whitgift  of  their  intention  of 
having  ‘further  search’  made  in  the 
archives  of  the  university  for  the  pur- 


pose of  moro  exactly  ascertaining  its 
privileges,  in  their  letter  to  Burghley 
they  insist  on  the  legality  of  their 
position  as  beyond  dispute,  alleging 
that  ‘their  statutes,  a$  they  pretended' 
(to  quote  Strype’s  sarcastic  expres- 
sion), 4 bore  them  out.’  Ibid.  Oxford 
edit,  ii  258. 
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Tus  Lam- 
beth ARTI- 
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fuller  and  final  decision.  To  this  request  Whitgift  acceded, 
and  questions  with  regard  to  certain  articles  of  doctrine  were 
prepared  at  Lambeth  and  sent  down  to  Cambridge,  to  which 
Barret  wras  required  to  give  his  written  replies.  His  answers 
were  then  transmitted  to  the  archbishop  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Heads  appended.  As  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation, Barret  was  summoned  to  Lambeth.  But  he  did  not 
proceed  thither  alone.  Among  the  heads  at  Cambridge  none 
was  more  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  Calvinistic  tenets 
than  Humphry  Tyndal,  president  of  Queens’  College;  none 
was  so  widely  known  for  his  theological  acquirements  as 
Whitaker.  These  two  were  now  summoned  by  Whitgift  to 
aid  him  in  his  deliberations,  and  accompanied  Barret  to 
Lambeth.  Among  the  Calvinistic  party,  the  anxiety  was 
intense  lest  the  master  of  St  John’s  should  prove  insuf- 
ficiently zealous  in  their  behalf;  but  they  were  reassured 
when  it  was  known  that,  on  setting  out  on  his  journey,  he  had 
given  Chadcrton  (his  brother-in-law)  his  hand  and  promised 
‘that  he  would  stand  to  God’s  cause  against  the  Lutherans1.’ 
The  final  result  may  easily  be  surmised.  At  Lambeth,  after 
one  or  two  conferences,  Barret  was  informed  that  he  held, 
on  certain  points,  views  fraught  with  mischievous  error.  And 
at  last,  though  with  no  little  reluctance,  lie  made  admission 
of  his  heterodoxy,  and  consented  to  sign  another  recantation, 
drawn  up  this  time  by  Whitgift  himself,  and  publicly  to  read 
the  same  before  the  university  at  Cambridge2 * * * *. 

It  was  on  the  above  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
ferences between  the  archbishop  and  the  two  Cambridge 
Heads,  that,  with  the  design  of  averting  like  controversies 
in  the  future,  the  celebrated  Lambeth  Articles  were  drawn 
up.  They  may  fairly  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  out- 
come of  the  ascendency  which  Calvinistic  doctrine  had  ob- 
tained at  Cambridge8;  and  by  the  Calvinistic  party  in  the 


1 See  extracts  from  Ward’s  Ad- 
v ertaria  in  Baker  MSS.  xi  346. 

2 Strype,  Whitgift , bk.  iv,  c.  16. 

8 Sir  Philip  Warwick  ( Memoir #, 

etc.,  ed.  1703,  p.  86)  attributes  the 

extreme  character  of  the  Articles  to 

the  influence  of  Richard  Fletcher, 


bishop  of  London,  a former  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.  Fletcher's 
sudden  death,  a few  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  Articles,  was  pro- 
bably partly  caused  by  his  sense  of 
the  opposition  they  had  evoked  and 
the  royal  displeasure  (see  Cooper, 
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university, — which,  it  will  have  been  noted,  was  far  wider  chap.  tv. 
than,  though  inclusive  of,  the  Puritan, — they  were  hailed  as 
a great  victory.  It  was,  however,  a victory  disastrous  alike 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  academic  community: — for  the 
Church,  as  marking  the  introduction  of  a dogmatic  intolerance 
before  unknown  in  her  Articles,  and  committing  her  to  what 
has  been  described  as  ‘ an  utterly  uncatholic  and  essentially 
immoral  formula  of  faith1/ — for  the  university,  as  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  one  whom  men  at  that  time  regarded  as  her 
greatest  living  ornament*. 

Arduous  studies  and  grave  responsibilities  were  not  then«»thof 

, , Whitaker : 

only  burdens  at  this  time  weighing  upon  the  master  of41^1595- 
St  John’s.  While  engaged  in  the  repression  of  heterodoxy 
in  the  university,  he  had  himself  been  called  upon  to 
encounter  the  accusation  of  encouraging  schism  in  his  own 
college,  where  the  Puritan  conclaves  that  assembled,  it  was 
believed  with  his  consent,  were  exaggerated  by  report 
into  synods  of  an  actual  Presbytery8.  On  his  return  from 
Lambeth,  shaken  and  fatigued  by  the  long  winter  journey, 
he  was  seized  with  a fever  against  which  his  exhausted 
energies  were  unable  to  rally,  and  he  died  in  the  following 


Athenae , n 205).  Matthew  Hatton, 
archbishop  of  York,  a former  master 
of  Pembroke,  seems  to  have  yielded 
his  assent  to  the  Articles  on  some- 
what different  grounds.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  English  divines  who  still 
bestowed  any  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion on  patristic  theology,  and  his 
regard  for  the  authority  of  Augustine 
was  excessive.  See  Harington’s  Short 
Vie w,  p.  191;  Tulloch,  national 
Theology , i,  44;  Cooper,  Athenae,  n 
427.  Dr  Tulloch  erroneously  assigns 
Barret  and  his  controversy  to  Ox- 
ford. 

1 Perry,  Hist,  of  the  English 
Church,  p.351.  The  Lambeth  Articles 
were  embodied  in  the  ‘Irish  Articles’ 
of  1615  and  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  ‘But  in  neither,’ 
says  Dr  Tulloch,  ‘are  the  logical 
inferences  drawn  from  the  primary 
predestination  affirmation  presented 
in  so  naked,  abrupt,  and  coarse  a 
manner;  while  the  ninth  and  con- 


cluding statement  of  the  Lambeth 
series  stands  absolutely  alone  in  its 
appalling  simplicity.’  national  Theo- 
logy, i 44. 

a ‘ The  pride  and  ornament  of  Cam- 
bridge.’ Churton’s  Nowell. 

4 On  enquiry’,  it  was  found  that  the 
charge  of  holding  a presbytery  could 
not  be  proved,  though  a classis  was 
undoubtedly  held  in  the  college,  but 
even  of  this,  Whitaker  (in  spite  of 
Baker’s  assertion,  supra,  p.  323)  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant.  A memorial,  signed  by 
some  of  the  fellows  after  Whitaker’s 
death,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
studies  to  give  sufficient  attention  to 
the  college  discipline.  See  Baker- 
Mayor,  pp.  600-2;  Strype,  Life  of 
Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  c.  4.  For  the 
‘classis’  see  Bancroft,  Daungerous 
Positions , pp.  89,  92;  Fuller,  Church 
History,  cent,  xvi,  bk.  9. 

22—2 
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chap,  iv.  December  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  ‘ The  col- 
StSn-er8  lege/  says  Baker,  ‘gave  him  a public  funeral,  the  manner  of 
rahMqnSnt  which  is  described  in  his  Life,  as  the  expense  of  it,  to  the 
reputation,  honour  of  the  society,  does  yet  stand  upon  their  books1.’  A 

funeral  oration  was  delivered  in  the  college  chapel  by  John 
Bois  (already  a rising  scholar),  and  another  at  St  Mary’s  by 
Dr  Goad,  where,  says  Fuller,  ‘so  sad  was  the  whole  congre- 
gation, that  one  might  as  soon  therein  have  found  a face 
without  eyes,  as  eyes  without  tears2.’  His  wider  reputation 
comes  home  to  us  as  we  note  how  De  Thou,  in  his  great 
History,  pauses  to  record  his  premature  but  peaceful  end3 *; 
and  how.  with  the  adherents  of  that  school  of  divinity  which 
he  ably  represented,  his  name  was  long  a watchword  and  his 
dictum  almost  final*.  LTnlike  too  many  of  the  other  leaders 
of  his  Church,  Whitaker  had  bestowed  but  small  thought  on 
preferment  or  on  wealth,  and  like  his  predecessor  in  the  lady 
Margaret  chair,  he  died  in  poverty, — a circumstance  which 
Baker,  not  without  reason,  regards  as  involving  something 
like  a national  stigma5. 

o 


Death  of  Dr 
Perne,  26 
April,  1589. 


While  controversy  had  been  thus  absorbing  to  itself  the 
chief  share  of  men’s  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  learned 
world,  another  Head,  who  had  long  played  no  insignificant 
part  in  the  university,  passed  quietly  from  the  scene.  Dr 
Perne,  while  on  a visit  to  Whitgift  at  Lambeth,  and  there 
partaking  of  a hospitality  which  it  must  have  been  a special 
pleasure  to  the  latter  to  accord  to  the  protector  of  his  youth, 
was  carried  off  by  illness6.  He  had  seen  his  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  he  left 


1 Baker- Mayor,  pp.  185-6. 

3 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
287.  ‘Remember,’  notes  Samuel 
Ward  in  his  Adversaria,  ‘what  a 
sorrowful  day  the  buryal  of  Dr 
Whitaker  was — how  Dr  Goad  and  Mr 
Bois  both  praised  him  for  his  great 
humility,  joined  with  so  great  gifts ! ’ 
Baker  MSS.  xi  846. 

3 — ‘magni  nominis  inter  snos 

theologus..  quanquam  vix  xlvii  aeta- 

tis  annum  superasset,  ita  viribus  de- 

lectus ut  instar  infantuli  placide  ac 
sine  ulla  convulsione  spiritum  effla- 


verit.’  Thuanus,  Historia,  v 504. 

4 ‘With  wliat  zeal  were  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities  studied  at  Cambridge, 
after  Whitaker  pointed  the  way!’ 
Ranke,  Hitt,  of  England,  i 454.  ‘One 
so  exactly  qualified,  that  the  pro- 
fessor’s chair  may  seem  made  for 
him,  and  he  for  it,  they  mutually  so 
fitted  each  other.’  Fuller-Prickett 
and  Wright,  p.  287. 

6 Baker-Mayor,  p.  188. 

6 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iii, 
c.  24. 
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behind  him  at  Cambridge  no  one  whose  life  had  been  so  chap,  iv. 
closely  and  so  conspicuously  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  university  as  his  own.  For  thirty-six  years,  while  at  most  ii»  career 
of  the  other  colleges  master  had  followed  master  in  quick  character. 
succession1 * *,  his  easy  rule  at  Peterhouse  had  continued  but 
little  disturbed.  John  Penry  had  lampooned  him,  it  is  true, 
in  his  own  college4 * * *;  Gabriel  Harvey  had  satirized  him  from 
over  the  way  at  Pembroke8;  but  throughout  the  university, 
among  young  and  old  alike,  there  seems  to  have  been  small 
inclination  to  deal  out  harsh  measure  to  a genial  and 
kindly-hearted  scholar,  who  was  doing  mucli  good  work  in 
a quiet  way,  and  against  whom  no  heavier  charge  could  be 
brought  than  that  of  having  evinced  a decided  disinclination 
to  become  a martyr.  The  lessons  of  his  own  long  experience, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  hardly  but  have  inclined  him  to 
tolerance.  He  had  presided  at  the  exhumation  of  the  re- 
mains of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  and  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  whereby  it  was  sought  to  efface  the  memory  of 
that  odious  deed.  He  had  sat  in  convocation  in  the  days 
of  queen  Mary,  and  he  had  denounced  the  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  in  the  royal  presence  of  Elizabeth.  He  could  re- 
member the  time  when  Cheke  and  Smith,  considerably  his 
juniors  in  academic  status,  had  proposed  their  daring  inno- 
vations in  Greek  pronunciation,  and  he  had  lived  to  note 
the  melancholy  end  of  the  one  and  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon  of  the  other.  He  had  seen  the  rise  and  departure 
of  Cartwright,  of  Robert  Browne,  and  of  Harrison,  and  of 
their  followers  more  than  he  could  number.  If,  amid  so 
many  fluctuations  of  belief  and  doctrine,  he  himself  had 
vacillated  and  changed,  he  could  at  least  plead  that  he  had 
ever  remained  loyal  to  the  cause  of  learning ; while,  as  we 
sum  the  lesson  of  his  life,  we  may  contrast  the  permanence 
of  his  unobtrusive  labours  in  behalf  of  letters,  with  the 


1 The  only  one  of  the  contemporary 

Heads  whose  tenure  of  office  ex- 

ceeded Dr  Peme’s  was  Roger  Goad, 

who  held  the  provostship  of  King’s 

from  1569  to  1610;  next  to  Peme  in 

this  respect  were  John  Mey  of  St 

Catherine’s,  who  was  master  from 


1559  to  1577,  and  Hawford  of  Christ’s, 
master  from  1559  to  1581. 

3 He  is  said  to  have  turned  Feme's 
new  statutes  into  doggrel  rhymes  and 
to  have  made  a byeword  of  his  bald 
pate.  Cooper,  Athenat,  u 48. 

3 Ibid,  n 49. 
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chap.  oblivion  that  has  long  ago  overtaken  alike  the  reputation 
and  the  writings  of  not  a few  who  despised  in  him  the 
seeming  Gailio  of  their  age1. 

hi*  efforts  on  How  he  laboured  to  add  to  the  slender  stores  of  the 

behalf  of  the 

ubnryity  university  library,  we  have  already  noted,  and  a further 
effort  in  the  same  direction  constitutes  one  of  the  latest 
glimpses  that  we  gain  of  his  career.  John,  lord  Lumley, 
a nobleman  whose  name  comes  frequently  under  our  notice 
in  the  course  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  Queens’  College,  where  he  matriculated  as  a 
fellow-commoner  in  1549,  at  which  time  Perne  was  dean 
of  the  society*.  In  the  year  1559,  however,  lord  Lumley 
had  been  elected  through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  to  the  high-stewardship  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  not  a little  misgiving  was  felt  lest 
his  preference  in  future  might  be  bestowed  on  the  latter 
community.  To  scholars  this  could  not  be  a matter  of  in- 
difference, for  his  splendid  library,  which  moved  the  envy 


1 The  following  extract,  from  an 
elaborate  eulogy  by  an  unknown 
hand,  gives  us  some  idea  of  bis  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries : 
‘Certe  Academia  nostra  Cantebrigi- 
ensis  se  multurn  illi  debere  et  multis 
nominibus  obligari  palam  et  publice 
profitetur,  et  perpetuam  illius  memo- 
riam  celebrare  pollicetur.  Is  amplis- 
simum  procancellariatus  munusquin- 
tum  gessit,  et  privatus,  opere  et  con- 
silio  procancellariis  nunquam  defuit. 
In  maximis  et  difficillimis  Academiae 
negotiis,  nut  solus,  aut  cum  aliis, 
semper  legatione  ad  principes  nostros, 
ut  ad  proceres  regni  regiaeque  ma- 
jestatis  a consiliis,  bene  et  feliciter 
functus  est.  Cujus  prudentia,  im- 
minentia  pericula  saepe  declinata,  et 
amplissimis  nostra  respublica  aucta 
et  munita  est  privileges  et  immuni- 
tatibus.’  ‘From  a printed  sheet  of 
Paper,  containing  a Catalogue  of  Dr 
Peme’s  Medals,  kept  with  them  in  the 
Publio  Library,  Cambridge.’  Baker 
MSS.  xxxx  183.  The  author  of  the 
Antimartinua  appears  to  me  to  sum 
up  his  character  very  fairly:  ‘licet 
timiditatis  not&m  infoeliciorem  non 
evasorit,  fuit  tamen  doctissimus. 


afflictis  fidelibus  benignus,  et  acade- 
miae Cantabrigiensi  amicus  maxime 
necessarius.  Nam  non  solum  vivus 
in  illius  occupationibus  se  consump- 
sit ; sod  mortuus  non  contemnenda 
suae  benevolentiae  monumenta  (Hi 
vera  sit  fama)  test  amen  to  suo  reli- 
quit.’  p.  53. 

a Cooper,  Athenae , n 45,  517  ; 
Searle,  Hist,  of  Queens'  College , p. 
377.  Perne’s  encomiast  does  not 
omit  to  record  his  benefactions  to 
Queens’  Collego  as  well  as  to  Peter- 
house  : ‘ Quanta  vero  muniticentia, 
libris,  aedificiis,  et  aliis  donariis 
utrumque  collegium  amplificaverit, 
dicere  non  est  neoesse : quum  veri- 
Bimile  sit,  sodales  eorum  collegiorum 
nunquam  commissuros  ut  tanti  et 
tarn  liberalis  patroni  benevolentia  et 
paterna  procuratio  in  ingratae  obli- 
vionis  dormitorio  sepulta  obruantur.’ 
Baker  MSS.  xxix  183.  Dr  Perne’s 
benefactions  to  Queens’  consisted  of 
four  messuages  iu  St  Botolph’s  parish, 
and  4 a bowl  or  goblet,  with  a cover  all 
gilt,  weighing  43  oz.:  this  unfortu- 
nately went  to  Oxford  in  1642  to  be 
melted  down  for  the  use  of  Charles 
I.’  Searle,  tf.  s. 
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even  of  Dr  Perne,  was  considered  the  finest  collection  of  1V- 
books  in  England,  and  it  was  known  that  the  owner  con- 
templated the  alienation  of  a portion  of  its  treasures.  The 
skilful  mediation  of  the  master  of  Peterhouse  with  his  old 
fellow-collegian,  aided  by  the  advocacy  of  Whitgift,  effected 
however  a satisfactory  result;  and  eventually  eighty-four 
volumes  were  bestowed  on  the  library  at  Cambridge,  while 
forty  folios  only  found  their  way  to  the  Bodleian1;  the  rest 
being  transferred  bodily  to  the  Royal  library. 

Mr  Bradshaw,  in  his  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of  MrBnd- 

. J shaw's 

the  university  library,  has  observed  that  the  feelings  with 
which  Dr  Perne  could  at  this  time  contemplate  the  collection 
must  have  been  mingled  with  something  of  wonder  as  he 
contrasted  its  appearance  with  that  which  it  had  presented 
in  the  year  of  his  proctorship*.  How  systematically  he  had 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  above  sketch,  a quotation 
which  could  nowhere  be  more  fitly  introduced  than  in  con- 
nexion with  his  name.  ‘In  July,  1577,  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a member  of  the  university  appointed  librarian,  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £10.  The  person  chosen  was  William 
James,  a Peterhouse  man,  educated  under  Perne  and  pro- 
bably chosen  by  him.  From  some  cause,  however,  James 
ceased  to  be  librarian  at  Midsummer,  1581,  and  a new 
arrangement  was  made.  A tax  was  imposed  upon  degrees, 
and  Richard  Moody,  the  school-keeper,  was  then  made 
keeper  of  the  library  at  a salary  of  five  marks  a year.  Next 
year  a stringent  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  the  working 
of  the  library  and  the  conduct  of  the  keeper, — rules  most 
excellent  and  careful  in  themselves,  but  reminding  one  only 
too  forcibly  of  the  numerous  orders  made  in  much  more 
recent  times  and  now  buried  in  minute-books,  all  having 
this  in  common,  that  they  were  framed  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  by  persons  who  seem  to  have  thought  that 
such  orders  were  a living  power  and  could  work  themselves. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  articles  of  1582  have  not  left  much 

1 Strype,  Annals,  vol.  in,  bk.  i,  c.  * The  year  1546-7. 

27  ; Cooper,  Athcnae,  ii  520. 
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char  iv.  impression  upon  the  library,  and  the  lists,  which  might  have 
preserved  to  us  the  memory  of  our  benefactors,  have  long 
since  disappeared.... At  this  point  we  find  two  fresh  instances  j 
of  Dr  Feme’s  anxiety  for  the  library.  In  the  vice-chancellor’s  * 
accounts  for  1584 — 5,  is  a payment  “for  a carte  to  bring 
certayne  written  bookis  from  Peter  howse  to  the  schooles, 
gyven  by  Mr  Dr  Perne  to  the  librarye,”  and  also  “ for  twoe 
that  did  helpe  to  lade  and  unlade  the  same.”  Perne  also 
bequeathed  to  the  library  ‘ all  the  old  doctors  and  historians 
in  written  hand  in  parchment  or  paper  that  he  had  at 
Cambridge  or  ElyV  ‘These  two  gifts/  continues  Mr  Brad- 
shaw, ‘ from  the  very  terms  in  which  they  are  described, 
must  have  been  something  very  considerable ; and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  about  a hundred  volumes  of  MSS.,  which  cer- 
tainly came  to  the  library  between  1575  and  1600,  but  which 
have  hitherto  lain  unclaimed,  are  to  be  put  down  to  Feme’s 
munificence9.  Among  them  is  an  eighth-century  copy  of  the 
Latin  Gospels,  which  of  itself  would  deserve  a special  com- 
memoration. 

‘ Between  these  two  last  dates,  in  1586,  the  books  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  Rotherham's  library  must 
have  been  quite  unable  to  hold  them.  A grace  was  passed 
to  restore  the  Regius  Divinity  School  (the  original  Common 
Library)  to  its  former  use,  and  the  room  was  again  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  library  at  a cost  of  more  than  £125.  In  1591 
Dr  Lorkin  died  and  left  his  medical  books  to  the  university ; 

minus  Jacobus  Piikington,  episcopus 
Dunelmensis,  viginti:  Dominua  Bi- 
chardus  Barnes,  ejusdem  sedis  epis- 
copus,  decern:  Dominua  Gulielmus 
Chaderton,  episcopus  Cestrcnsis,  qua- 
tuor : et  Dominus  Georgius  Gardiner, 
ecclesiae  catbedralis  Norclovicensis 
decanus,  octo  eximia  rarae  disciplinae 
volumina,  universitatis  nostrae  pub- 
licae  bibliothecae  (quorundam  ho- 
minum  negligentia,  et  temporis  ini- 
quitate  tunc  tantum  non  fato  suo 
fvnetae)  quo  sic  labentibus  bonis  lit- 
teris  et  studiis  succurrerent,  contu- 
lere.’  Baker  MSS.  xxix  183.  The 
existing  catalogues  give  the  names 
of  all  these  books. 


1 Cooper,  Athenae,  ix  47-48. 

2 The  following  extract,  from  the 
panegyric  already  quoted,  points  to 
other  benefactions  which  Perne  wna 
instrumental  in  procuring  for  the 
library:  *Eju*  industria  et  petitione 
omatisaimi  viri,  Dominus  Mathaeus 
Parker,  archiepiscopus  Cantuarien- 
tsis,  centum : Dominus  Nicholaus 
Bacon,  nobilissimus  heros  et  miles, 
magni  sigilli  Angliae  custos,  nona~ 
ginla  quaiuor : Beverendus  Pater  et 
Dominus  Bobertus  Horne,  episcopus 
Winton.  (praeter  quaedam  aenea  ad- 
mirandae  pulcliritudinis  et  formae 
ad  usiun  et  ornatum  reipublicae  nos- 
trae data  pondera)  qvinqunginta : Do- 
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and  lu  1598  lord  Lumley  sent,  as  stated  above,  a number  of  chap,  iv. 
duplicates  from  Ids  library,  many  of  which  had  belonged  to  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  have  his  autograph  ‘‘Thomas  Cantuarien” 
at  the  beginning.  Lord  Burghiey  is  also  said  to  have  given 
books1.  This  period  closes  in  1600  with  the  publication  of 
the  Ecloga  of  Thomas  James,  Bodley’s  first  librarian.  It  is 
a list  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  university  and  college 
libraries,  and  in  default  of  documents  of  our  own,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  here  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  our 
collection  of  manuscripts  between  1573  and  1600.  It  at  this 
time  contained  260  volumes,  and  the  chief  source  of  dissatis- 
faction is  that  for  the  greater  part  of  them  we  can  only 
conjecture  to  whom  we  are  indebted.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  further  search,  especially  at  Peterhouse,  might  bring  to 
light  some  documents  which  would  shew  more  clearly  the 
position  which  Feme  is  entitled  to  hold  in  our  recollection 
as  the  restorer  of  the  library  in  the  sixteenth  century2.’ 


The  task  of  selecting  successors  to  the  two  posts  rendered  Election  of 
vacant  by  Whitaker’s  death  demanded  more  than  ordinary  »*»•  Rcgim 

J " professor- 

Care.  Eventually,  John  Overall,  fellow  of  Trinity,  afterwards  8h‘P* 
bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  a divine  of  less  pronounced 
sympathies  with  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  the  Puritan  party, 
was  appointed  to  the  Regius  professorship ; while  Richard  jg«c«on of 
Clayton,  a former  fellow  of  St  John’s,  but  now  master  of 
Magdalene,  returned  to  rule  over  the  society  of  which  he  joMfa 
had  once  been  a member.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  Det  155>5, 


capacity  he  in  any  way  sustained  the  reputation  of  his  prede- 
cessor ; Baker,  indeed,  implies  that  the  college  declined  per- 
ceptibly in  learning  under  his  rule ; but  the  fellows,  who  ciayton 

4 a royal 

nominee. 


1 Beza’s  letter  to  Burghiey,  on  the 
occasion  of  forwarding  the  two 
volumes  of  the  polyglot  Pentateuch, 
implies  that,  according  to  accounts 

that  had  reached  him,  he  believed  the 
chancellor  to  be  almost  refounding 
the  library  at  Cambridge  : — ‘Quod 
praesertim  intelligam  dignissimum 
sapientia  praestantiaque  tua  monu- 
mentum,  id  eat,  instructissimam 
bibliothecam  abs  te  in  inclyta  Canta- 


brigiensi  academia,  cui  summa  tibi 
procuratio  coramissa  est,  apparari.’ 
Strype,  Annals , vol.  in,  bk.  i.  Ap- 
pend. no.  13.  But  these  rumours, 
Mr  Bradshaw  suggests,  ‘ may  have 
confounded  the  chancellor  personally 
with  the  university  over  which  he 
presided  as  no  trace  exists  of  any 
actual  gift  of  Burghiey ’s.’ 

5 The  University  Library , pp.  14- 
17. 
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niAP.  iv.  would  have  much  preferred  to  elect  Dr  Play  fere,  one  of 
their  own  body,  might  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flexion that,  in  this  instance,  the  interference  of  the  Crown 
HU  merits  as  had  left  them  practically  no  choice1.  Nor  was  the  new 
master  altogether  wanting  in  fitness  for  his  post.  He  was 
regarded  with  special  favour  by  Elizabeth  and  was  a man  of 
some  practical  talent;  while  his  memory  is  perpetuated  in 
the  college  by  the  fact  that  it  is  indebted  to  his  exertions  for 
The  enlarge-  the  erection  of  its  noble  second  court2.  ‘It  was  Mr  Bois’3 
college »c-  observation/  savs  Baker,  ‘that  about  this  time,  as  the  college 

companied  ....  . . . . . 

in  numben!  begun  to  rise  in  buildings,  so  it  declined  in  learning ; which 
was  certainly  very  true,  for  the  master  not  long  after  his 
coming  hither  having  brought  them  the  agreeable  news  of  a 
new  court,  they  were  so  overjoyed  or  so  overbusied  with 
architecture,  that  their  other  studies  were  intermitted  and 
the  noise  of  axes  and  hammers  disturbed  them  in  their  proper 
business.  The  same  person  observes  that  under  Dr  Whitaker 
the  society  flourished  most  in  learning,  insomuch  that  they 
were  then  so  crowded  that  one  court  was  hardly  able  to  con- 
tain the  crowd,  and  therefore  it  was  a very  laudable  design  to 
provide  more  room,  had  they,  whilst  the  second  court  was 
going  up,  taken  equal  care  to  preserve  their  numbers;  the 
fault  was  that  whilst  they  provided  for  room  they  did  not 
want  it4/ 

The  qualities  which  characterised  Playfere  were  certainly 


1 Baker-Mayor,  p.  190. 

2 It  is  when  contrasting  Dr  Clay- 
ton's merits  with  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Owen  Gwyn,  that  Baker 

makes  his  somewhat  surprising  de- 
claration in  favour  of  crown  appoint- 

ments as  preferable  to  elections  by 
the  fellows : ‘To  say  nothing,’  he 
observes,  ‘of  the  factions  and  divi- 
sions that  might  be  avoided  by  such 
a course,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
croien  usually  makes  belter  masters 
than  colleges  choose:  the  one  sends 
governors,  the  others  choose  such  os 
will  be  governed , at  least  such  with 
whom  they  can  be  easy,  or  that  will 
not  sit  too  hard  upon  them.  And 
whoever  impartially  views  most  of 
our  elections,  will  I believe  observe 
that  good  nature  and  a sociable 


temper  are  generally  made  the  first 
ingredients  in  a master.’  Ibid.  p. 
199.  He  further  observes,  however, 
that  Clayton  did  ‘ not  leave  so  much 
as  one  book  to  the  library  to  preserve 
his  memory,  a usual  respect  even 
from  those  that  have  done  least  for 
the  college.’  ‘I  have  often  observed,’ 
he  adds,  ‘ that  they  that  have  profited 
most  by  the  college  have  done  the 
least  for  it  when  they  come  to  die, 
being  willing,  it  seems,  to  make  a 
gift  of  what  they  leave,  rather  than 
bestow  it  where  it  may  be  thought  a 
debt.’  Ibid.  pp.  197  and  196. 

3 John  Bois,  the  Greek  scholar, 
and  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  : see  supra , p.  340. 

4 Baker- Mayor,  pp.  190-1. 
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of  a kind  that  better  became  a college  Head.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished a3  an  eloquent  preacher1 * 3 * * * *  and  also  as  having  at  his 
command  a singularly  graceful  and  correct  Latin  style,  and 
his  acquirements  in  this  latter  respect  obtained  for  him  in 
the  course  of  his  career  a compliment  which  to  many  will 
perhaps  seem  to  outweigh  all  his  other  claims  to  distinction, 
— a request  from  Francis  Bacon  that  he  would  render  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  into  Latin*.  It  was  not  long  before 
Play  fere  was  in  some  measure  compensated  for  being  passed 
over  in  the  election  to  the  mastership  of  St  John’s,  by  his 
appointment  as  successor  to  Peter  Baro  in  the  lady  Margaret 
professorship;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  vacancy  of  that 
chair  had  been  brought  about  is  a far  from  creditable  episode 
in  Cambridge  history.  Within  a few  weeks  after  Whitaker’s 
death,  Baro  had  ventured,  when  preaching  at  St  Mary’s,  to 
criticise  the  Lambeth  Articles,  with  all  the  authority  that 
attached  to  his  long  labours  as  a scholar,  and  all  the  vantage 
conferred  by  his  position  as  a professor.  His  observations 
were  conceived  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  rather  with  the 
design  of  justifying  his  acceptance  of  the  new  formula  and 
of  explaining  the  construction  which  he  placed  upon  its 
doctrine.  The  Calvinistic  party,  flushed  with  their  recent 
victory,  were  however  incensed  at  his  presumption,  for  his 
discourse  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  attempt  to  re-open 
a controversy  which  they  fondly  hoped  had  been  set  at  rest 
for  ever8.  Although  it  was  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  but 
few  of  the  Heads  were  in  Cambridge,  the  vice-chancellor, 
Roger  Goad,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity,  after  a con- 
sultation with  one  or  two  of  their  number,  of  communicating 
with  Whitgift  concerning  ‘ this  breach  of  the  peace  of  the 


CHAP,  IV. 

Thomas 

Platkkkh 

b.  156L 
a 1609. 


Playforo 
elected  lady 
Margaret 
professor  in 
the  place  of 
Peter  Baro: 
Dec.  1596. 


Circum- 
stances that 
led  to  llaro'a 
retirement. 


His  sennon 
at  8t  Mary's 
12  Jan.  1696, 
and  its  con- 
sequences. 


1 In  the  dedication  of  Playfere’s 
Nine  Sermons  (1621)  to  Sir  lteynald 
Argal,  he  is  characterised  as  ‘ the  onely 
glory  of  his  times,  while  he  lived.’ 

See  also  the  highly-wrought  enco- 
mium in  the  address  * To  the  Reader.’ 

3 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  615.  A note 

appended  to  Playfere’s  name  in 

College  Register  of  Admissions  to 

Fellowships  implies  that  he  was  not 

altogether  of  sound  mind  in  his  latter 

years  (see  Baker-Mayor,  p.  200),  a 


statement  of  which  I have  found  no 
corroboration. 

3 • — the  unhappy  and  unlooked-for 
reviving  which  he  heard  yesterday  at 
the  clerum  sermon,  to  his  great  grief, 
from  Dr  Baro,  would  be,  he  feared,  a 
great  and  dangerous  occasion  of  over- 
turning that  their  quiet  state,  with 
so  comfortable  hope  begun.’  Abstract 
of  letter  from  Roger  Goad  to  Whit- 
gift; Strvpc,  Life  of  Whitgift,  bk.  iv, 
c.  17. 
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chap,  iv.  university.’  Witliin  two  days  of  the  delivery  of  his  sermon, 
Baro  had  himself  become  so  far  conscious  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion occasioned  by  his  utterances,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  defend  his  conduct  in  a letter  to  Whitgift,  and  eventually 
to  seek  a personal  interview.  His  appeal,  however,  was  fruit- 
less. His  ‘troublesome  course  of  contending’  seemed  to  the 
archbishop  without  excuse;  even  his  nationality  was  brought 
forward  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offence1,  although,  as  Strype, 
with  unwonted  acuteness,  observes,  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
combated  was  at  least  equally  foreign;  and  the  archbishop  was 
too  definitely  pledged  to  the  defence  of  the  new  Articles  to  be 
able  to  entertain  any  proposition  which  involved  their  recon- 
sideration or  modification.  He  could  consequently  only  advise 

opposed  that  the  academic  authorities  should  make  Baro’s  orthodoxy 

opinions  of  . ..  , * 

wwjgjftMrf  a subject  of  strict  investigation  and  then  further  report  to 
him  in  the  matter.  Baro  was  accordingly  forthwith  cited, 
like  Barret,  before  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads,  and  re- 
quired to  produce  the  manuscript  of  his  sermon,  while  he 
was  peremptorily  forbidden  to  enter  upon  further  discussion 
of  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  Lambeth  Articles.  It  is 
probable  that  the  authorities  would  have  proceeded  to  yet 
harsher  measures,  had  not  a further  reference  of  the  matter 
to  the  chancellor  revealed  the  fact  that  Baro,  though  Repre- 
senting only  a small  minority,  was  not  altogether  without 
sympathisers  and  friends*.  Burghley  himself,  who  had  from 
the  first  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  that  too  with  an  emphasis  unusual 
in  his  cautious  utterances,  that  Baro  had  been  too  rigorously 


1 ‘ — how  unfit  it  was  that  he,  be- 
ing a stranger,  and  receiving  such 
courtesy  and  friendship  here  of  good- 
will, and  not  for  any  need  we  had  of 
him  ^God  be  thanked),  should  be  so 
busy  in  another  commonwealth, raud 
make  himself  as  it  were  author  of  new 
stirs  and  contentions  in  this  Church.’ 
Abstract  of  letter  from  Whitgift  to 
Roger  Goade,  13  Jan.  151)6  (N.  S.). 
Strype,  Whitgift,  bk.  iv,  c.  17. 

* Baro  appears  to  have  had  sym- 
pathisers at  Court  : Strype  says, 
‘But  forasmuch  as  there  was  some- 
thing ado  there  [t.  e.  at  London,  and 


at  the  Court  it  aceww]  about  the  said 
propositions,  &c.,  the  archbishop 
would  not  have  them,  as  he  added, 
to  proceed  to  any  determination 
against  him,  until  they  had  adver- 
tised him  of  his  answer,’  etc.  Strype, 
Ibid.  Both  Hcylin  (Presbyterian*, 
p.  344)  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
( Memoires , p.  86)  concur  in  asserting 
that  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  evinced 
such  displeasure  at  the  Lambeth 
Articles  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
latter,  ‘soon  after  a copie  of  them 
was  scarse  to  be  found  in  Cam- 
bridge.’ 
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dealt  with1 *.  Overall,  in  like  manner,  altogether  declined  to  cii.vp.  iv. 
affirm  that  the  views  put  forth  by  his  brother  professor  were 
heterodox8;  and  his  opinion  was  supported  by  others  whose  ^defend- 
sentiments  could  not  prudently  be  disregarded, — by  the  jgjgjj1 
recently  elected  master  of  St  John’s;  by  Harsnet  a fellow  of 
Pembroke  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York3;  and  by 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  also  fellow  of  the  same  society,  in  whom 
discerning  judges  already  recognised  a promise  which  bade 
fair  to  add  another  name  to  the  long  succession  which  sheds 
lustre  on  that  ancient  house.  To  these  and  other  like 
weighty  expressions  of  dissent  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
university,  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  in  the  sequel  the 
vice-chancellor  and  Heads  deemed  it  prudent  to  abstain  from 
further  proceedings  against  Baro,  and  that  he  was  not  sus- 
pended from  his  professorial  duties.  Amid  the  wide-spread 
feeling  that  had  been  evoked  against  him,  the  efforts  of 
his  supporters  availed  him,  however,  but  little ; he  had  not 
the  courage  to  solicit  the  usual  biennial  reappointment  nu  ultimate 

~ # resignation  of 

to  his  chair4 * * *,  and  before  the  year  had  closed  he  deemed  it**  chair. 


1 Strype  cites  from  the  Trinity  MS. 
the  following  expressions  from  Burgh- 
ley’s  letter  : ‘Ye  may  punish  him,  if 
ye  will;  but  ye  shall  do  it  for  well 
doing,  <£c.  in  holding  the  truth  in 
mine  opinion.  Ye  sift  him  with  in- 
terrogatories as  if  he  were  a thief,’ 
etc.  etc.  Strype, IF/Jtfgt/f,  bk.  iv,  c.  18. 

a The  Regius  professor  was  him- 
self attacked  by  Some,  a few  years 
later,  as  holding  unorthodox  opinions. 
Cooper,  Athcnae,  n 511.  ‘Overall’s 
not  subscribing’  is  noted  down  (30 
Jan.  1598)  by  Ward,  in  his  Adversaria 
as  one  among  other  signs  of  ‘how 
popery  daylv  is  spread  abroad.  ’ Baker 
MSS.  xi  344. 

* Harsnet’s  appointment  as  one  of 
Whitgift’s  chaplains  shortly  after 
sufficiently  proves  that  tho  archbishop 
was  far  from  fully  concurring  in  the 
Lambeth  Articles.  See  Heylin,  Aeriu s 
Eedivivus , p.  345;  Collier-Lathbury, 
vii  201. 

4 The  election  to  the  professorship 

was  at  that  time  for  (wo  years  only, 

not  three,  as  stated  by  Fuller  (see 

Collier-Lathbury,  vii  201),  and  Baro 

seems  to  have  been  given  to  under- 


stand that  he  would  not  again  be 
re-appointed.  * Some,’  says  Fuller, 
‘ conceive  this  bard  measure,  which 
was  used  to  one  of  Dr  Baro’s  qualifi- 
cations ; for  first,  he  was  a foreigner, 
aFrenchmau, — turpi  us  ejicitur,  quam 
non  admittitur,  hoxpes.  Secondly,  a 
great  scholar : for  he  who  denieth 
learning  in  Baro  (so  witnessed  in 
his  works)  plainly  affirmeth  no  scho- 
larship in  himself.  Thirdly,  an  in- 
offensive man  for  life  and  conver- 
sation... Lastly,  an  aged  man,  coming 
hither  many  years  since  (when  the 
professor’s  place  as  much  needed  him 
as  he  it)  and  who  had  painfully  spent 
his  strength  in  the  employment.’ 
Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p.  289. 
Neither  Bishop  Short  (Hitt,  of  the 
Church  of  England , p.  257s)  nor 
Canon  Perry  (Hist,  of  the.  Church  of 
England,  p.  354)  while  agreeing  with 
respect  to  the  harshness  with  which 
Baro  was  treated,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  it  led  to  the  resignation 
of  his  professorship.  The  omission 
of  the  fact  is  also  to  be  noted  in 
Nares,  Life  of  Burghley,  m 256  and 
446.  It  is  a significant  illustration 
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rilAP.  IV. 


Barret  al*o 
quits  the 
unlversitj 
and  allies 
himself  with 
the  Jesuits. 


Indications 

at  Cambridge 

of  a certain 

reaction 

against 

Puritan 

doctrines. 


necessary  to  leave  Cambridge ; Fugxo , ne  fugarer , — the  ex- 
pression attributed  to  him  on  the  occasion,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  moral  compulsion  under  which  he  acted.  He 
removed  to  London,  where  he  died  some  three  years  after- 
wards and  was  honoured  with  an  imposing  funeral  by  that 
growing  party,  with  Bancroft  at  their  head,  who  shared  his 
religious  tenets1. 

Peter  Baro’s  departure  was  soon  followed  by  that  of 
Barret,  whose  Arminian  tenets  were  gradually  leading  him 
yet  further  from  the  pale  of  the  prevailing  orthodoxy.  He 
at  last  avowed  himself  a Catholic  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  sinister  activity  of  that  fraternity  was 
already  exciting  general  alarm  throughout  England,  and  the 
presence  of  their  influence  in  the  university  is  probably 
denoted  by  the  language  of  the  Commission  of  1592,  ap- 
pointed for  the  special  purpose  of  making  search  for  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  faith,  in  which  the  papists  are 
described  as  doing  * much  harm  in  corrupting  youth.’  The 
force  with  which  the  reactionary  current  was  setting  in  is 
indeed  remarkable.  In  the  letter  in  which  the  Heads  first 
took  occasion  to  invite  the  archie  pi  scopal  censure  on  Barret, 
we  find  them  alleging  as  a primary  reason  for  such  inter- 
ference that  the  false  doctrines  are  fast  spreading,  while  the 
works  of  the  Reformers  are  falling  into  neglect ; that  no 
authors  find  a readier  market  than  those  w hom  they  designate 
as  ‘popish’;  and  that  the  study  of  many  a divine  in  the 
university  who  professed  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  found  on  examination  to  be  largely  composed 
of  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  Francisan  or  Dominican 
divines,  and  of  the  tractates  of  the  Jesuits,  but  ‘of  Protestants 
fewr  or  none*.'  Whitaker,  in  like  manner,  when  vindicating 
the  expulsion  of  Everard  Digby  from  his  fellowship,  states 
that  ‘papistry’  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  the  colleges,  and 
particularly  at  St  John’s,  and  implies  that  if  Digby  w'ere 


of  the  disturbed  state  of  theological 
opinion  at  the  universities  at  this 
period,  that  the  number  of  lady  Mar- 
garet professors  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 


five  more  than  during  the  following 
two  hundred  years. 

1 Strvpe,  Annals,  Append,  no.  clx. 

2 Strvpe,  Life  of  li'hitgift,  bk.  iv, 
c.  14. 
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restored  to  his  former  position  the  task  of  maintaining  chap,  iv. 
discipline  might  prove  beyond  the  master’s  power1 2. 

The  election  of  Overall  to  the  Regius  professorship,  above 
noted,  is  also  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  were  subjected  to  a preliminary  test, — each  of 
them  being  called  upon  to  deliver  a discourse  founded  upon 
a selected  text  of  Scripture*.  The  other  candidate  was  Anthony 
Anthony  Wotton,  a fellow  of  King’s  College,  whose  praelec- 
tion  is  also  said  to  have  met  with  much  commendation.  conS*” 

* Wotton,’  says  Fuller,  ‘ was  not  rejected,  though  Overall  was 
preferred  to  the  chair.’  He  received  some  consolation  for  his 
non-success,  by  his  appointment  as  first  professor  of  divinity 
at  Gresham  College  which  was  opened  in  the  year  159G3. 

That  generous  but  abortive  scheme  was  regarded  with  little 
favour  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  first  instance  excited  some 
jealousy  and  apprehension4 *.  The  distinguished  founder  had  o^pwiuon 
been  a pensioner  of  Gonville  Hall,  and  when  his  beneficent  th# 
design  first  became  known,  Bridgewater,  who  at  that  time  o0fU(i^ani 
filled  the  office  of  public  orator,  had  exerted  all  the  resources  toUeK°- 
of  his  Latinity  to  set  forth  the  prior  claims  of  the  university 
on  its  former  alumnus8,  while  intimating  that  an  institution 
thus  amply  endowed  if  erected  in  the  metropolis  might  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge6 *.  The  sequel, 


1 Strype,  Annals  hi  ii,  c.  20;  Hey- 
wood  and  Wright, Camb.  Univ.  Tram., 
i 500-523  ; Baker  MBS.  xxn  148-9. 

2 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
288. 

3 4 The  seven  professors  being  all 
chosen,  it  was  on  the  31  of  March 
following  ordered  by  the  Gresham 
Committee,  that  they  should  take 
their  several  apartments  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  according  to  the  allot- 
ment then  made.’  Ward,  Lives  of 
the  Gresham  Professors , p.  38. 

4 4 doubting  that  in  time  it  may  be 
greatly  prejudicial  to  our  universitvs.’ 
Letter  of  Dr  Jegon,  vice  chancellor, 

to  Lord  Burghley,  30  Jan.  1 596.  Ibid. 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
on  some  former  occasion  held  out 
hopes  to  the  university  of  a present 

of  £500  ‘either  towards  building  a 

new  college  or  repairing  one  alreadj* 


built.’  The  diversion  of  his  liberality 
to  the  city  of  London  was  consequent- 
ly all  the  more  disappointing.  Ibid. 
pp.  18-19. 

5  4 Cujus  profecto  nomine  qnum 
omnes  bonarum  litterarum  studiosi 
immensas  tibi  atque  . immortales 
gratias  habere  debeut,  turn  nos  prae- 
cipue  Cantabrigienses  propiori  quo- 
dam  vinculo  tibi  devinciri,  atque  in 
tuorum  numero  censeri  enpimus. 
Quod  quidem  non  improbe,  ut  spera- 
mus,  ab  horaine  omnium  optimo 
atque  integerrimo,  neque  impudenter 
Cantabrigienses  a Cantabrigiensi  olim 
alumno  petituri  sumus.’  Letter  of  the 
University  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ; 
Mar.  1575.  Ibid.  Append,  iii  ii. 

8 4 Sed  Londini,  ut  speramus,  no 
utrique  academiae  detrimentum,  pene 
etiam  ruinam  pares : Oxonii  non 

debes,  quia  nostor  es  et  Cantabrigien- 
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chap,  iv.  it  is  true,  has  far  from  justified  his  apprehensions  ; but  there 
are  probably  few  who  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  this 
‘college  for  the  seven  liberal  sciences’  if  it  had  been  added 
to  the  list  of  existing  foundations  at  either  of  the  universities 
would  have  achieved  a much  more  substantial  success1,  and 
might  have  served  in  some  measure  to  promote  the  cause 
which  Ascham  pleaded  so  forcibly — that  of  the  endowment 
of  research. 

oxfordT** at  * We  have  already  noted2  that  the  first  production  of  the 

new  printing-press  at  Oxford  was  the  Speculum  moralium 
Quaestionum * of  John  Case,  a fellow  of  St  John’s  College  in 
John  case:  that  university.  In  his  character  and  pursuits,  Case  reminds 

dL  1600  , ^ A # 

us  not  a little  of  Dr  Caius,  for  he  was  a Catholic  and  a phy- 
sician, and  also  a scholar  and  a man  of  enlightened  views, — 
Hi* Speculum  though  inclining  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  his 
Quaelllonum.  treatise  to  the  method  of  Aristotle  rather  than  to  the  inno- 
vations of  Ramus.  His  volume, — the  first-fruits,  as  he  styles 
it,  of  the  new  press, — is  dedicated  to  Leicester,  the  all-potent 
chancellor  of  the  university ; and  in  the  Epistola  nuncupa- 
toria  he  takes  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chancellors 
of  both  universities  to  the  condition  of  the  Ireland  of  his 
day, — that  appalling  condition,  then  presenting,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a recent  writer,  ‘ pictures  as  terrible  as  anything  in 
human  history4.’  The  Oxford  scholar  urges  upon  the  con- 


fiia;  et  suae  quisque  academiae,  quam 
alteri  et  externae,  melius  consultum 
velle  debebit.  ’ Ward,  Lives  of  the  Gres- 
ham Professors , Append,  ni.  ii.  * Suis 
commoditatibus  Londinum,  portu 
amplissimo,  mercatu  omnium  rerum 
celeberrimo,  illustriseimo  ad  jus  uni- 
cuiquedicendum  foro,  principis  curia, 
perpetua  nobilitatis  frequentin,  cae- 
teiis,  quae  infinita  sunt,  privileges 
fruatur  ac  gaudeat.  Nostra  nobis 
relinquat  bona,  Musas,  litteras,  libe- 
rals scientias;  quas  si  quisquam 
Londinum  doceudas  transferre  velit, 
nae  i lie  quidem  praesentissimam  utri - 
que  academiae  ruinam  parat .’  Letter 
of  the  University  to  lady  Burghley, 
April,  1575 : Ibid,  in  iii. 

1 The  terms  of  the  founder’s  will, 
placing  the  administration  of  his 
endowment  in  the  hands  of  ‘.the 


maior  and  cominaltv  and  cittezens  ’ 
of  * the  cittye  of  Loudon  ’ have  un- 
fortunately down  to  the  present  time 
been  construed  so  as  almost  to  defeat 
the  real  design  of  the  founder, — a 
construction  scarcely  more  defensible 
than  would  have  been  the  mainten- 
ance of  another  condition  imposed  by 
his  will,  viz.  that  the  lecturers  must 
be  unmarried.  See  Ibid.  pp.  22,  23. 

* Supra , p.  319,  note  3. 

8 Speculum  Moralium  Quaestimium 
in  univertam  Ethicen  Aristoteli s. 
Authore  Magistro  Johan  ne  Caso 
Oxoniensi.olim  Collegii  Divi  Johannia 
Praecursoris  Socio.  Oxoniae,  ex  offi- 
cina  Typographica  Josephi  Barnesii 
celeberrimae  Academiae  Oxoniensis 
Typography  1585. 

4 See  Mr  Lecky’s  description  from 
Spenser  and  Peter  lombard  in  his 
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sideration  of  both  the  eminent  statesmen  whom  he  addresses,  chap,  iv. 
the  fact  that  the  absence  of  good  schools  of  learning  is  ever  HewR** 
the  cause  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  sedition.  When  philo- 
sophy  died  out  at  Athens,  the  glory  of  Greece  passed  away,  ireiaid! te 
When  the  student’s  lamp  was  extinguished  at  Bangor,  Wales 
sank  into  comparative  darkness.  And  in  Ireland,  where,  as 
he  testifies  from  his  own  knowledge,  there  is  no  lack  of 
genius,  he  holds  that  a like  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  the 
prevailing  turbulence  and  sedition1. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Case’s  benevolent  foctoatio* 

of  Trikity 


suggestion  was  attended  by  any  immediate  results,  but  when  gjjgj*  A D 
we  note  the  rise,  some  six  years  later,  of  the  ‘ College  of  the  16W* 

Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,’  it  is  difficult  not 
to  conjecture  that  the  first  production  of  the  new  press  at 
Oxford  may  have  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
of  Ireland’s  university.  It  is  certain  however  that  Dublin 
was  far  more  largely  inspired  by  Cambridge  than  by  Oxford. 

‘Dublin  university,’  says  Fuller,  ‘was  a colonia  deducta  from 
Cambridge  and  particularly  from  Trinity  College  therein 
(one  motive  perchance  to  the  name  of  it)  as  may  appear  by 
the  catalogue  of  the  provosts  thereof.’...'  Know  also  that  this 
university  did  so  Cantabrize  that  she  imitated  her  in  the 
successive  choice  of  her  chancellors,  the  daughter  dutifully 
approving  and  following  the  judgement  of  her  mother 
therein.”*  If  however  the  credit  of  first  originating  the 
design  of  founding  a university  in  Ireland  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  one  man,  it  must  be  assigned  to  one  who  at 
tbe  time  when  Case  penned  his  preface  had  been  dead  many 
years, — this  was  George  Browne8,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  grorok 
assumed  a prominent  part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vm  in*w*bp.or 

d.  1666. 


Hist,  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century , n 95-101. 

1  * Ignoscite,  quaeso  (venerandi  pa- 
tres)  si  propius  acceaens  nostram 
Hyberniam  (terrain  profecto  omnium 
longe  saluberrimam)  proponam,  in 
qua  (ut  expertua  loquar)  sunt  feracis- 
sima  qnidem  ingenia ; ferocissima 
tamen  in  nonnullis  partibus  facta, 
ea  potissimum  causa  (si  vestra  cum 
venia  dicam  quae  sentio)  quod  in  tarn 

M.  II. 


beato  solo  nullum  Musarum  collegi- 
um, nullum  philosophise  seminarium 
floreat : Arte  enim  non  Marte  emol- 
liuntur  mores.’  Epist.  Nuncup.  f.  3. 

2 Fuller-Brewer,  v 175-6;  cent, 
xvi,  bk.  9. 

3 George  Browne,  who  had  been  an 
Augustinian  friar,  obtained  his  degree 
of  d.d.  abroad,  but  was  subsequently 
incorporated  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. See  Cooper,  Athenae  1 165. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


His  scheme 
for  the 
foundation 
of  a university 
at  Dubiia 


Scheme  of 
1563. 


Instructions 
given  to  Sir 
John  Perrot 
in  1534. 


carrying  out  that  monarch’s  purposes  with  respect  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  Ireland.  It  was  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  that  archbishop  Browne  drew 
up  his  scheme,  in  which  the  collateral  advantages  alluded 
to  by  Case  are  still  more  emphatically  insisted  upon.  The 
new  society  was  ‘to  be  called  Christs  College  of  the  fundacion 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixt;’  the  edifice  was  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  St  Patrick’s  in  Dublin;  and  four  ‘ordinary’  lecture- 
ships were  to  be  created, — ‘one  of  the  Latten  tongue,  an 
other  of  the  Greke  tongue,  the  thirde  of  cyvill  lawe,  and  the 
fourth  of  divinitie.’  The  author  of  the  scheme  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  how  ‘by  proces  of  tyme  the  students  beyng 
repayred  to  ther  natyve  shyres  shall  by  ther  leamynge  and 
goode  educacion  be  both  example  of  goode  lyvinge  and  also 
a lyvely  trompe  to  call  that  barbarous  nacion  from  evill  to 
goode,  and  consequently  from  goode  to  better,  and  so  to  be 
perfight  and  civillV  A similar  scheme,  by  an  unknown  hand, 
was  drawn  up  in  1563*;  and  in  the  year  1584,  Sir  John 
Perrot,  on  his  appointment  as  viceroy,  received  instructions 
* to  consider  how  a college  may  be  erected ; and  St  Patrick’s 
Church  and  the  revenue  thereof  may  be  appropriated  there- 
unto, and  every  diocese  by  Act  of  Parliament  be  made 
contributory  out  of  the  leases  of  impropriations.’1 * 3  Sir  John 
Perrot’s  instructions,  it  will  be  noted,  were  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  Case’s  preface,  aud  seven  years  later  the 
royal  charter  was  given  nominating  a provost,  three  fellows, 
nomine  plurium,  and  three  scholars,  nomine  plurium , to 
constitute  a body  corporate,  empowered  to  establish  among 
themselves  ‘ whatever  laws  of  either  of  the  universities  of 
Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  they  may  judge  to  be  apt  and  suitable; 
and  especially  that  no  other  persons  should  teach  or  profess 
the  liberal  arts  in  Ireland  without  the  Queen’s  special 


1  Sco  4 A Scheme  for  the  Endow- 

ment of  a University  to  be  erected  in 

Dublin,  from  the  Funds  of  the  late 

suppressed  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Patrick,  Ac.  By  George,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.’  In  Original  Letter * and 
Papers  in  illuxtration  of  the  History 


of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  <tc.  Edited 
by  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.  (1851), 

p.  11. 

2 4 A Scheme  for  a College  to  be 
erected  in  Dublin.’  Ibid.  no.  xlviii. 

3 Ibid.  p.  5. 
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licence.’1  In  the  scheme  put  forth  by  Sir  John  Perrot  one 
important  modification  was  introduced;  the  site  selected  for 
the  college  was  All  Hallows,  not  St  Patrick’s, — a change 
effected  through  the  mediation  of  archbishop  Loftus  with 
the  corporation  of  Dublin.  The  archbishop  himself  was  the 
first  provost,  and  his  undisguised  sympathies  served  to 
establish  not  merely  Cambridge  but  also  Puritan  traditions 
in  the  society.  He  had  certainly  at  one  time  been  a member, 
if  not  a fellow,  of  Trinity  College,  and  he  was  known  as  a 
warm  friend  of  Thomas  Cartwright  and  his  party2.  In  1594, 
Adam  Loftus  resigned  the  provostship,  and  delivered  on  the 
occasion  an  address  introducing  and  recommending  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  no  other  than  Walter  Travers,  formerly 
a fellow  collegian,  who,  since  he  had  been  silenced  at  the 
Temple  by  Whitgift,  had  been  vainly  seeking  some  per- 
manent office.  The  speech  in  which  the  archbishop  intro- 
duced his  friend  is  still  extant,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
moderation  and  good  taste  of  the  sentiments  to  which  it 
gives  expression*.  In  referring  to  Travers,  he  speaks  of  him 
as  ‘a  person  of  many  solid  excellencies,  and  to  be  much 
approved  of  for  the  generally  well-deserving  qualifications 
and  particularly  for  the  laborious  search  he  hath  made  into 
the  depth  of  such  learning  as  may  make  him  useful  to  your 
society/  ‘ I must  say  thus  much/  he  adds,  ‘ in  declaration 
of  his  desert  and  your  prudence,  that  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  the  most  criticall  choice  could  not  have  fixed  on  a 
fitter  person  in  this  Kingdom  as  to  his  abilities  for  that 
employment  which  necessarily  requires  both  a wise  and  a 
learned  man/  Turning  to  Travers  himself,  whom  he  describes 
as  summoned  ‘ to  preside  over  this  royall  and  only  fountain 


CHAP.  IV. 

' V - 

Subsequent 
alteration  in 
his  design. 


First  five 
provosts  of 
Trinity 
College  all 
Cambridge 
men. 

Adam 
Lorres, 
archbishop  of 
Dublin : 
b.  1634. 
d.  1606. 


Walter  • 

T ravers : 
2nd  provost. 


Speech  of 
archbishop 
Loftus  on 
introducing 
his  successor. 


1 ‘ — et  ut  quascunqne  leges  bene 
constitutaa  senserint  in  alterutra  nos- 
tra academia  Cantabrigiensi,  aut  Ox- 
oniensi,  raodo  sibi  aptas  et  accommo- 
das  judicaverint,  intra  se  stabiliant.’ 
Chartae  et  Statuta , etc.  (ed.  1844), 
p.  7. 

2 Cooper,  Athenae , ii  405;  Shir- 
ley’s Original  Letters  and  Papers , etc. 
p.  321. 

* Some  doubt  may  perhaps  be  felt 


respecting  the  genuineness  of  this 
speech  which  I have  taken  from 
MSS.  Lansdowne,  846,  no.  29.  The 
handwriting  in  Mr  Maunde  Thomp- 
son’s opinion  is  that  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century ; the  English 
is  certainly  not  that  of  the  sixteenth 
nor  is  it  like  that  of  archbishop 
Loftus’s  recognised  productions.  But 
I incline  to  conclude  that  it  is  a trans- 
lation of  a Latin  original. 

23—2 
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chap,  iv.  0f  learning  in  this  Kingdom,’  he  significantly  reminds  him 
that  the  * place  requires  a person  of  an  exemplary  conformity 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  Church , as  they  are 
He  surest*  established  by  law'  Addressing  himself  again  to  the  assembly 
reuS*  of  at  lar8e>  *ie  warns  them  against  ‘the  vam  jangling  of  contests 
controversy.  in  sermons ;’  ‘let  controversies  in  the  pulpit,’  he  says,  ‘be 
totally  exterminated  from  amongst  us,  especially  such  as 
have  been  raised  since  the  date  of  our  Reformation, — for 
though  the  study  of  controversies  are  (sic)  mainly  profitable 
to  such  as  are  employed  in  the  ministry,  yet  it  is  better  to 
preach  boypartKm > than  ayeowcrTt/cft)?.’ 

It  was  but  a short  period  that  Travers  held  office;  he 
suddenly  left  the  country,  alarmed,  it  is  said,  by  the  outbreak 
of  Tyrone’s  rebellion,  and  when  order  was  again  in  some 
measure  restored  he  did  not  return,  but  was  succeeded  in  the 
iicnry  Aivey:  provostship  by  Henry  Alvey.  Alvey’s  Puritanism  was  of 

3rd  provuet. 


Sir  William 
Temple : 

4th  provost. 


William 

Rkdkll: 

5th  provost. 
b.  1670. 
d.  1042. 


even  a yet  more  marked  character  than  that  of  Travers.  He 
was  a fellow  of  St  John’s;  and  the  influence  of  his  example 
and  teaching  among  the  Puritan  section  of  that  society  was 
felt  long  after  his  departure.  On  the  death  of  Whitaker,  he 
would,  according  to  Baker,  have  been  elected  to  the  master- 
ship in  preference  even  to  Playfere,  but  that  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  church  discipline  made  him  obnoxious  at  court1. 
Alvey  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Temple,  a fellow'  of 
King’s  College  and  the  author  of  a learned  treatise  on  Ramus. 
Sir  William  had  formerly  held  appointments  at  once  more 
lucrative  and  more  important,  but  he  gladly  accepted  the 
preferment  and  held  it  until  his  death,  w'hich  occurred  seven- 
teen years  after2.  His  successor  wras  the  eminent  William 
Bedell,  a fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  who  made  his  brief  rule 
memorable  by  the  introduction  of  prayers  in  the  Irish  ver- 
nacular in  the  religious  services,  and  by  judicious  reforms  in 
the  college  statutes3.  It  will,  for  the  present,  be  unnecessary 


1 Baker-Mayor,  pp.  181,  182,  n.  4, 
190,  n.  1,  610;  see  also  supra , p.  324. 

8 See  Borlase  on  * The  original 
of  the  Universitie  of  Dublin  ’ in  his 
Reduction  of  Ireland,  p.  151. 

3 Bedell's  brief  tenure  of  office 


lasted  scarcely  a year.  In  revising 
the  statutes  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s  theory 
with  respect  to  residence,  enacting 
that  ‘every  fellow  should  study 
divinity,  and  after  seven  years’  stav 

• • V 
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to  follow  further  the  records  which  fully  justify  Fuller’s  .chap,  iv. 
statement  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  new  uni- 
versity was  governed  by  Cambridge  men  and  inspired  by 
Cambridge  teaching. 


Two  years  before  the  charter  was  granted  for  the  founda-  focxdatios 

. . . ° OP  SlDJClT 

tion  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  died  Frances,  countess 
Sussex,  the  aunt  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  bequeathiug  by  her  A,a 
will  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  foundation  of 
a new  college  at  Cambridge  \ Her  husband,  viscount  Fitz- 
waiter,  whose  death  preceded  hers  by  some  years,  is  believed  of 
to  have  studied  at  Cambridge  ; it  is  certain  that,  though  he  ®u"*x* 
subsequently  filled  the  office  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  the 
munificence  of  the  countess  inclined  to  the  academic  body 
with  which  he  was  connected  rather  than  to  the  scene  of 
his  official  career.  In  choosing  between  the  two  English 
universities,  she  could  have  felt  little  hesitation,  for  his 
preference  for  Cambridge  over  Oxford  had  been,  on  one 
occasion,  expressed  in  no  ambiguous  manner2. 

The  extensive  site  in  Bridge  Street,  where  the  house  of 
the  Franciscans  had  long  so  conspicuously  adorned  the  town 
but  had  eventually  fallen  so  ignominiously,  still  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by,  by  its  deserted  aspect.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  buildings,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been 
taken  to  form  part  of  the  fabric  of  Trinity  College3,  and  a 
solitary  tenement,  used  as  a malthouse,  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  ancient  structure.  The  two  executors  of  the  countess  Thecoun- 

. tCM's  VXOCU- 

of  Sussex,  on  whom  it  devolved  to  carry  out  her  design,  were  JSofKent 
the  earl  of  Kent  and  Sir  John  Harington,  a former  alumnus 
of  Christ’s  College  and  the  accomplished  translator  of  Ariosto. 


should  go  out  into  some  employ- 
ment in  the  church.’  See  his  Life 
by  his  son  (ed.  Mayor),  p.  42. 

1 If,  in  the  opinion  of  her  exe- 
cutors, this  slender  endowment  were 
held  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a separate  college,  it  was  to  be 
employed  for  the  enlarging  of  Clare 
Hall.  Cooper,  Memorials,  iii  12. 

2 The  earl  is  represented  ae  having 
said  to  Dr  Chaderton  on  one  occa- 


sion (in  the  year  1578):  ‘ I am  ready 
to  pleasure  the  universitio  to  my 
powre.  I am  a master  of  arte  of 
that  universitie,  and  have  been  twice 
at  Oxford,  and  there  that  degree  hath 
beeu  twice  offered  me,  but  I havo 
refused  the  same  : for  I mean  not  to 
have  two  strings  to  ray  boe.’  Cooper, 
A theme,  i 467. 

3  supra , p.  81. 
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Sir  John 
Harington's 
letter : 

3 Oct.  1695. 


They  now  proceeded  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  College  for  the  purchase  of  the  vacant 
site.  An  act  of  Parliament,  empowering  the  latter  to  let 
the  whole  ground  at  fee  farm  (subsequently  assessed  at 
twenty  marks  per  annum)  was  passed,  and  the  executors 
forthwith  commenced  to  erect  the  new  buildings1.  An  inci- 
dent that  occurred  at  this  juncture  is  deserving  of  note  as 
indicating  an  apparent  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  Trinity  of  having  parted  somewhat  too  easily 
with  the  alienated  property.  The  transfer  of  the  malthouse 
had  not  been  included  in  the  agreement  relating  to  the  fee 
farm,  and  when  the  executors  proceeded  to  endeavour  to 
effect  an  arrangement,  they  found  the  master  of  Trinity  in 
a somewhat  impracticable  state  of  mind.  In  concert  with 
the  seniority,  he  had  been  reconsidering  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  already  effected,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  bearing  in  mind  the  ‘slender  recompense’  to  be  re- 
ceived for  * so  large  and  beneficial  a graunte,’  the  bargain 
had  been  to  the  ‘ no  small  damage  and  prejudice  of  their 
college  inheritance2.’  Such  at  least  were  the  expressions  in 
which  they  now  vented  their  dissatisfaction  to  Whitgift, 
who  had  been  requested  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  new  bar- 
gain between  the  two  parties.  The  executors  of  the  lady 
Frances,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  economise  as  far  as 
possible  the  somewhat  scanty  funds  at  their  disposal,  were 
hoping  for  generous  terms;  and  when  Whitgift  fixed  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  marks  to  be  paid  as  ‘furder  recom- 
pense’ to  Trinity  College,  they  professed  to  consider  the 
amount  exorbitant3.  ' I suppose,’  wrote  Sir  John  Harington 
in  high  dudgeon  to  Dr  Neville,  the  master  of  Trinity,  * his 
Lordshipp  hathe  awarded  you  a farr  greater  soome  then  you 
either  expected  or  would  yourself  have  demanded,  and  I have 


1 Cooper,  Memorials , in  15. 

a Baker  MSS.  iv  194. 

3 It  must  be  admitted  that  Trinity 
College  gave  its  former  master  a 
fairly  plain  intimation  that  it  ex- 
pected to  be  handsomely  indemnified, 
requesting  that  the  amount  might  be 


‘answerable  to  the  buildings  and 
other  comodities  of  stone  and  stuffe, 
as  well  within  as  above  the  ground, 
xchich  by  estimation  of  workemen 
being  of  great  valew , we  are  content 
to  leave  behind  us,’  etc.  Ibid,  iv 
194. 
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appointed  this  bearer  to  deliver  you  so  much  of  the  same 
soome  as  you  will  take,  praying  you  to  have  consideration 
that  how  much  you  shall  abate  of  this  soome,  so  much  shall 
Sydney  Colledge  be  furthered  and  bettred  by  your  good 
meanes  and  favour1.’  Respecting  what  ensued  directly  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  we  are  not  informed,  but  we  find 
that  a few  days  later  the  earl  of  Kent  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  something  like  entreaty  in  order  to  prevail 
upon  the  master  of  Trinity  to  complete  the  original  agree- 
ment. At  length,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1595,  the  deed 
of  transfer  was  duly  completed;  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
May,  1596,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mr  Montague  (a 
relative  of  the  foundress),  who  was  subsequently  appointed 
the  first  master  of  the  society,  and  afterwards  became  in  suc- 
cession, dean  of  Worcester,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  buildings  were  completed,  and 
eleven  fellows,  chosen  from  different  colleges,  were  appointed. 
Of  these,  the  two  who  represented  St  John’s  College — Thomas 
Gataker  and  Samuel  Ward — far  surpassed  the  rest  in  the 
reputation  they  subsequently  achieved. 

The  defects  adverted  to  by  Fuller  in  his  description  of 
his  own  college, — * this  Benjamin  College,’  as  he  terms  it, — 
as  being  ‘low,  lean  and  little’  at  its  birth,  were  remedied 
long  before  his  epithet  ceased  to  be  applicable.  The  slender 
fund  of  five  thousand  pounds, — ‘alas!  what  is  that,’  ejacu- 
lates the  historian,  * to  buy  the  site,  build,  and  endow  a 
college*,’ — was  augmented  by  several  benefactions  from  Sir 
John  Harington  himself,  by  Mr  Leonard  Smith,  a citizen  and 
fishmonger  of  London,  and  by  bequests  from  other  charitable 
persons ; but,  notwithstanding,  in  the  year  1612,  the 
executors  found  it  necessary  to  ordain  that,  ‘whereas,  much 
more  than  her  [the  countess’s]  legacy  had  been  expended  in 
building  and  endowing  the  college,  and  yet  their  estate  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  maintaining  a master  and  ten  fellows, 
there  should  be  but  seven  of  these,  unless  the  revenues  of 
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1 Ihid.  a Fuller-Prickett  ami  Wright,  p.  21)1. 
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chap,  iv.  the  college  should  hereafter  be  sufficiently  encreased.  And 
that,  whereas  the  master,  by  the  college  statutes,  was 
allowed  only  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  two  shillings  by 
the  week  for  commons,  and  each  fellow  only  forty  shillings 
per  annum  and  two  shillings  by  the  week  for  commons,  the 
former  should  have  an  additional  allowance  of  £5.  12s.  per 
annum,  and  each  of  the  latter  an  addition  of  £2.  16s.  per 


The  Blundell 
scholars  hi]«. 


Sinjmlar 
conditions 
annexed  to 
their  accep- 
tance. 


annum  V 

The  feature,  however,  which  more  especially  calls  for 
comment  in  connexion  with  the  endowments  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, are  the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr  Blundell,  a wealthy 
clothier  of  Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  who  bequeathed  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  foundation  of 
six  scholarships  at  either  of  the  universities  or  at  both,  but 
restricted  them  to  students  who  had  been  educated  at  his  own 
foundation  of  Tiverton  school  and  were  in  need  of  pecuniary 
aid.  Two  of  the  scholarships  were  accepted  by  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and  it  was  at  first  designed  that  two  should 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  colleges  of  Emmanuel  and  Sidney 
at  Cambridge.  The  conditions  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  scholarships  were  however  irksome,  if  not  humiliating, 
for  it  was  required  that  each  senior  scholar  should  ‘be  deemed 
in  every  way  a fellow’  and  receive  no  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum, — an  income,  it  will  be  noted,  approximating  to  the 
original  income  of  the  master  of  Sidney  himselP.  In  order 


i 


1 Document*,  in  585-6.  Dr  Ward 

in  his  Adversaria  says  :  1 * *  4 The  only 

land  which  is  given  for  the  main- 

tenance of  the  foundation  of  the 
college,  is,  the  manor  of  Saleby  (It- 
terby)  in  Lincolnshire,  which  we  hold 
by  feoffees  in  trnst,  for  that  it  is 
holden  by  knight's  service,  whereas 
our  mortmain  is  only  for  land  held 
in  soccage  tenure.  The  yearly  revenue 
when  first  it  was  given  to  our  college 
by  my  lord  Harrington  was  £120 
per  ann.,  but  since  it  iR  raised  almost 
to  £150  per  ann.,  and  we  hope  will 
continue  at  this  rate.  Besides  this 
my  lord  Harrington  gave  us  a rent 
charge  of  £30  per  ann.,  which  is 
paid  out  of  the  manor  of  Baggington 
in  Warwickshire  by  Sir  Henry  Good- 


yere.  Sum  total  £180.’  Baker  MSS. 
xi  351.  He  adds  th$t,  supposing  all 
the  fellows  to  be  ministers,  the  allow- 
ance for  the  ten  would  be  only  £72 
per  annum ; the  scholars  were  allow- 
ed ouly  12d.  per  week.  Ibid, 

8 Dr  Ward  in  his  Adversaria  under 
date  31  Aug.  1612,  says:  ‘D.  Higgs 
told  me  that  Balliol  Coll,  would  never 
have  condescended  to  take  these 
covenants,  but  that  only  y*  abate  of 
the  Fellows  was  confined  to  the  will, 
for  otherwise  they  would  overtop  the 
other  Fellows,  considering  y*  great 

allowance 4.  That  the  founding 

of  these  places  caused  more  trouble 
in  the  college,  than  all  the  business 
beside,  for  the  twenty  years  he  was 
fellow.  5.  That  these  places  were 
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to  render  these  terms  more  palatable,  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  master  was  also  to  receive  two  pounds  out  of' the 
endowment  and  the  college  one  pound  for  ‘repairs/  But  not- 
withstanding these  allurements,  the  scholarships  were  declined 
by  more  than  one  college  at  Oxford  and  were  ultimately 
rejected  at  Emmanuel ; — the  two  designed  for  that  society 
were  accordingly  added  to  those  already  allotted  to  Sidney1. 

The  original  statutes  of  Sidney  College,  given  by  the 
executors  in  1598,  are  notable  rather  for  their  exuberance  of 
diction  than  for  any  originality  of  thought,  being  in  most 
of  their  provisions  little  more  than  a transcript  of  the  code  of 
Emmanuel.  By  the  adoption  of  a time-honoured  simile,  the 
college  is  compared  to  a hive  or  seminary  of  the  Church, 
but  one  whose  inmates  are  encouraged  to  roam  forth  at  will 
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to  gather  honey  from  all  kinds  of  flowers,  so  that  when  at 
length  they  permanently  quit  their  place  of  abode,  they  may 
seek  other  ‘sedes  Ecclesiae’  and  there  deposit  some  of  the 
stores  they  have  gathered.  Such  is  the  foundress’s  express 
design  and  desire,  whereof  should  any  member  of  the  college 
prove  himself  disregardful,  refusing  to  toil  for  so  beneficial  a 
result,  the  rest  are  enjoined  to  pursue  him  with  ‘ bites  and 
stings,’  and  to  harass  him  in  every  way  until  he  shall  have 
been  driven  forth  from  the  hive  as  a useless  drone*.  Those 


refuted  to  be  accepted  in  many  college* 
in  Oxford .’  Baker  MSS.  xi  350.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that  these 
scholarships  had  been  offered  to 
other  Colleges  at  Oxford  before  Sir 
John  Popham’s  decree  assigning 
them  to  Balliol,  but  that  they  were 
declined  by  Emmanuel  subsequently . 
See  Documents,  m 583. 

1 In  1860  (Dr  Phelps  informs  me) 
the  two  senior  scholarships  ‘were 
thrown  open  and  made  exactly  like 
the  other  fellowships  of  the  college ; ’ 
and  in  place  of  the  other  scholarships 
‘ three  exhibitions  of  three  years’  dura- 
tion were  given  to  the  school — one  to 
be  assigned  each  year  in  succession  by 
examination  at  the  school’  (Letter, 
24  Jan.  1883).  The  two  at  Balliol,  as 
I learn  from  information  courteously 
afforded  me  by  the  present  master, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett,  were  afterwards 


expanded  to  two  fellowships  and  two 
scholarships ; these  were  in  turn 
commuted  for  live  scholarships  by 
the  Commission  of  1857. 

2 * Nec  modo  seminarium  angustum 
et  conclusion  nimis,  verum  in  se  am- 
plissimum  campum  collegium  esse 
cupimus ; ubi  juvenes,  apura  more, 
de  omnigenis  flosculis  pro  libitu 
libent,  modo  mel  legant,  quo  et 
eorum  procudantur  linguae,  et  pec- 
tora,  tanquam  crura,  thy  mo  comple- 
antur:  ita  ut  tandem  ex  collegio, 
quasi  ex  alveari  evolantes,  novas  in 
quibus  se  exonerent  ecclesiae  sedes, 
appetant.  Haec  mens  nostra,  hie 
finis : quem  qui  non  respicit,  ad  quern 
qni  non  collimaverit,  hunc  morsibus 
et  aculeis,  modis  denique  omnibus 
vexent,  donee  pro  fuco  ex  alveari 
pepulerunt.’  Documents,  hi  536;  see 
also  Vol.  i.  of  author’s  // istory,  p.  522. 
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statutes  which  relate  to  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
master  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Emmanuel,  in  that  his 
authority  is  slightly  enhanced.  In  the  event  of  not  consider- 
ing it  desirable  to  elect  a master  from  their  own  body,  the 
fellows  are  instructed  to  give  the  preference  to  a member  of 
Trinity  College,  not  (as  at  Emmanuel)  to  Christ’s.  The  sta- 
tute de  Mora  Sociorum  in  Collegio,  transcribed  from  the 
code  of  Emmanuel,  was  rescinded,  as  already  noted1,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Harington,  by  the  surviving  executor. 

The  only  feature  that  presents  us  with  any  novelty  of 
conception  in  the  code  of  Sidney,  as  finally  left  by  the  exe- 
cutors, is  to  be  found  in  a ‘ Recognitio’  or  revision  of  the 
statute  de  Sociorum  Qualitate,  passed  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century3;  and  the  society  which  educated  Thomas  Gataker, 
Fuller,  Bramhall,  and  Seth  Ward,  may  also  recall  with  pride 
that  it  was  the  first  Cambridge  college  which  opened  its 
fellowships  to  those  of  Scottish  or  Irish  birth, — requiring 
only  that  such  candidates  should  previously  have  studied  six 
years  in  the  university  and  should  be  of  the  standing,  at 
least,  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  this  innovation  that,  in  the  year  1606, 
one  John  Young,  who  is  described  as  ‘the  first  Scottish  man 
who  ever  kept  his  acte  and  tooke  degree  in  the  universitie3,’ 
was  elected  a fellow  of  Sidney.  The  statement,  though  not 
to  be  accepted  without  qualification,  brings  home  to  us  very 
forcibly  the  small  amount  of  polite  and  lettered  intercourse 
that  existed  between  England  and  Scotland  prior  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Scotchmen  who  sought  in  those  times 
for  abler  teachers  or  a wider  range  of  culture  than  were 


1 supra,  pp.  315,  317. 

2 Documents , m 576.  It  is  however 
certain  that  Scotchmen  were  admitted 
to  fellowships  long  before  this  time. 
The  two  elder  sons  of  John  Knox, 
Nathanael  and  Eleazar,  though  born 
in  Scotland,  were  admitted  fellows  of 
St  John’s  as  natives  of  Kichmond- 
shire.  See  Baker-Mayor,  i 290 ; 
M’Crie,  Life  of  Knox  (ed.  1874), p.326. 
The  mediaeval  universities  were  more 
catholic  in  this  respect  than  those  of 


post-Reformation  times  (see  Yol.  i 
239).  Mr  F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  who  is 
now  engaged  on  a History  of  the 
sister  university  which  will  be  re- 
ceived with  much  interest,  has  kindly 
drawn  my  attention  to  a statute  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford  (a.d.  1340), 
which  expressly  forbids  the  exclusion 
of  anyone  from  the  foundation  on  the 
scoreof  nationality  [see  Appendix  (E)]. 

3 Baker  MSS.  x 416. 
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afforded  by  the  chairs  of  their  own  struggling  and  poorly- 
endowed  universities,  betook  themselves  to  Paris  and  to 
Poitiers,  to  Padua  and  to  Geneva,  but  rarely  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge.  Although  therefore  at  the  time  when  John 
Young  was  admitted  to  his  fellowship  at  Sidney,  nearly  two 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Scot- 
tish university,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  English 
universities  and  the  centres  of  the  higher  education  north 
the  Tweed  had  been  so  slight  and  casual  as  scarcely  to  call 
for  notice  in  our  preceding  chapters.  It  will,  however,  at 
this  stage  of  our  enquiry,  be  not  without  advantage  to  note 
some  of  the  more  important  features  connected  with  the  rise 
and  earlier  developement  of  the  higher  schools  of  Scotland. 

The  first  university  was  that  of  St  Andrews,  founded  in 
1411  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and  m6delled 
after  the  constitution  of  the  university  of  Paris1.  It  acquired 
all  its  three  colleges, — St  Salvator  s,  St  Leonard’s,  and  St 
Mary’s, — before  the  Reformation ; the  first  having  been 
founded  in  1456  by  bishop  James  Kennedy;  the  second,  in 
1512,  by  the  youthful  archbishop,  Alexander  Stuart,  natural 
son  of  James  IV.,  and  John  Hepburn,  the  prior,  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Andrews;  and  the  third,  also  in  1512,  by 
the  Beatons,  who  in  the  year  1537  procured  a bull  from  pope 
Paul  III  dedicating  the  college  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  the  Assumption  and  enriching  it  with  further  endowments. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  universities  of  Scotland,  with  its 
three  colleges,  was  thus,  it  will  be  noted,  reared  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  mediaeval  theology  and  undoubtedly  designed  as  a 
bulwark  against  heresy  and  schism.  But  ‘ by  a strange  irony 
of  fate,’  says  a recent  writer*,  ‘ two  of  these  colleges  became, 
almost  from  the  first,  the  foremost  agents  in  working  the 
overthrow  of  that  Church  which  they  were  founded  to 
defend.’  St  Leonard’s,  more  especially,  like  St  John’s  or 
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1 St  Andrews  was  accordingly  di- 
vided like  Paris  into  four  * nations  ’ : 
these  were  Fife,  Lothian,  Angus,  and 
Alban.  See  an  interesting  article  by 
Principal  Shairpin  Fraxer'e  Magazine 
June,  1882,  entitled  ‘The  Earliest 


Scottish  University,’  to  which  I am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  following 
facts. 

2 Principal  Shairp  in  article  above 
cited. 
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Queens’  at  Cambridge,  became  a noted  centre  of  intellectual 
life  and  Reformation  principles.  That  he  had  ‘ drunk  at  St 
Leonards  well/  became  a current  expression  for  implying 
that  a theologian  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism; 
and  among  the  earliest  students  at  the  college  was  that 
same  Alexander  Alane  whose  remarkable  career  at  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere  has  already  received  some  notice  in  these 
pages1. 

The  university  of  Glasgow,  which  followed  next,  was 
founded  in  1453,  and  possessed  two  colleges.  But  prior  to 
the  Reformation  it  acquired  little  celebrity.  .Although  pro- 
fessedly a studium  generate,  where  ail  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  taught,  its  discipline  was  singularly  lax  and  its  instruc- 
tion inefficient  The  number  of  the  students  was  small ; the 
lecturbs  were  irregularly  given,  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  professors  or  the  caprice  of  the  learners  ; and  but  few 
of  its  members  achieved  in  after  life  any  reputation  for 
scholarship.  A modern  critic*,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  university,  described  its  ancient  constitution 
as  labouring  under  two  radical  defects : first,  that  no  funds 
were  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  regular  lectures  in  the 
higher  faculties ; and  secondly,  that  there  was  no  adequate 
executive  power  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the 
repression  of  abuses. 

The  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  founded  in  1494, 
at  first  possessed  only  one  college, — that  of  Kings ; Marischall 
College  not  being  founded  until  the  year  1593.  Elphinstone, 
to  whom  the  university  owed  its  origin,  had  been  educated  at 
Glasgow,  and  had  subsequently  studied  and  taught  both  at 
Paris  and  at  Orleans;  and  to  the  wider  experience  he  thus 
acquired  we  may  fairly  attribute  the  fact  that  the  constitution 
of  the  university  at  Aberdeen  was  free  from  those  glaring 
defects  which  then  characterised  that  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow8. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  the  three  universities  were 
all  ruthlessly  plundered  and  Glasgow  narrowly  escaped  com- 


1 xupra,  pp.  14-16,  118.  Faxti  Aberdnnemes , p.  xvi. 

3 Dr  Thomas  Reid  : see  Preface  to  3 Fasti  Aberdoncmes , Pref.  p.  xvi. 
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plete  extinction1.  It  obtained,  indeed,  some  fresh  endow-  ■riTAr>- IV^ 
ments  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  these  barely  sufficed  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  regents;  and  on  the  death  of  John 
Davidson,  the  principal  of  the  Paedagogium , the  little  band 
of  students  was  dispersed  and  the  school  literally  closed9. 

The  year  1560  marks  a turning-point  in  the  history  °f  *£utcd 
the  Scottish  centres  of  learning.  John  Knox  extended  to  {*vnJ®hn 
them  a support  which  relieved  them  from  much  of  their  un- 
popularity with  the  Reformers ; and  by  the  scheme  which  he 
published  for  their  partial  reconstitution 3 abolished  many  of 
their  mediaeval  and  Latin  characteristics.  His  attitude, 
however,  was  always  one  of  mistrust  of  their  theological  ten- 
dencies; and  it  was  his  advice  ‘ above  all  things’  to  ‘preserve 
the  Kirk  from  the  bondage  of  the  universities4 * *.* 

The  teacher  in  whom  we  recognise  the  Melanchthon  of  asdmw 

° # Melville: 

Scotland  was  Andrew  Melville,  the  successor,  in  no  small  J-  }g|- 
degree,  to  John  Knox’s  reputation  and  influence,  and  whom, 
in  the  year  1580,  we  find  entering  upon  the  office  of  principal 
of  New  College,  St  Andrews.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  uncompromising  and  subversive  character  of 
Melville’s  policy,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  was  a man 
of  fine  culture,  high  aims,  and  much3  discernment.  He  had  m*  early 

^ curctT 

studied  at  Poitiers  and  at  Paris,  where  he  had  been  a disciple 
of  Ramus.  At  Geneva  he  had  been  both  a learner  and  a 
teacher;  and  had  there  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  having  attended  the  lectures  both  of 
Francis  Hottoman  and  of  Bonnefoy,  the  colleague  of  Cujacius*. 


1 ‘From  its  peculiar  constitution, 
the  university  of  Glasgow  necessarily 
suffered  more  from  the  change  of  re- 
ligion at  the  Reformation  than  the 
other  learned  establishments  of  Scot- 
land. The  professors  in  the  higher 
branches  being  all  supported  by  their 

livings  in  the  Church,  and  adhering 
to  the  old  religion,  successors  could 
not  be  appointed  to  them  owing  to 
the  total  want  of  salaries.’  M’Crie, 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  i 65  and 
note  l. 

3 Ibid. 

3 See  Knox’s  scheme  in  his  * Buke 

of  Discipline.’  Knox-Laing,  n 218 — 

221.  According  to  his  design  Aber- 


deen was  ‘to  be  conforms  to  the 
universitie  of  Glasgou,  in  all  sortis.’ 
Ibid,  n 216. 

4 Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  v2  77. 

8 ‘ Melville,’  says  Burton  (Ibid.  va 
150),  ‘though  bom  in  a higher  po- 
sition [than  Knox]  was  more  of  a 
leveller.  He  was  the  type  of  a class 
who,  to  as  much  of  the  fierce  fanati- 
cism of  the  Huguenots  as  the  Scots 
character  could  receive,  added  the  stern 
classical  republicanism  of  Buchanan.’ 
See  also  George  Herbert’s  Works 
(Lansd.  ed.),  p.  10. 

* M’Crie,  Life  of  A ndrexc  Melville , 
i 21  -2ft. 
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The  history  of  Glasgow  as  a seat  of  learning  may  almost  be 
said  to  date  from  Melville’s  acceptance,  in  the  year  1574,  of 
the  office  of  principal ; and  Melville,  his  nephew,  pupil,  and 
coadjutor,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regent  who  there 
read  the  Greek  authors  with  his  class  in  the  original  language*. 
It  was  just  the  time  of  the  great  Puritan  defeat  at  Cambridge, 
and  Andrew  Melville  used  his  best  efforts  to  induce  Cart- 
wright and  Walter  Travers  to  assist  him  in  his  labours  in 
his  new  sphere  of  activity®.  In  this  endeavour  he  was  not 
successful,  but  undiscouraged  he  redoubled  his  own  exertions, 
and  aided  by  his  nephew  and  one  or  two  other  young  students 
of  promise,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a complete  reform 
in  the  university,  and  Glasgow  soon  became  the  centre  of  a 
learned  enthusiasm  previously  almost  unknown  in  Scotland. 
Before  the  second  session  under  Melville’s  principalship  was 
over,  students  had  begun  to  flock  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
realm,  and  not  a few  who  had  graduated  at  St  Andrews 
hastened  to  matriculate  at  Glasgow*.  ‘ I dar  say/  writes  the 
younger  Melville  in  a retrospect  of  these  years,  the  character- 
istic complacency  of  his  race  as  yet  unmodified  by  a wider 
experience,  * I dar  say  ther  was  na  place  in  Europe  compara- 
ble to  Glasgw  for  guid  letters  during  these  yeirs  for  a plenti- 
ful! and  guid  chepe  mercat  of  all  kynd  of  langages,  artes  and 
sciences4.’  His  high  estimate  of  their  work  is,  however,  cor- 
roborated by  evidence  less  open  to  dispute, — the  names  of  the 
numerous  students  in  his  uncle’s  classes  during  the  latter’s 
short  stay  at  Glasgow,  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence6. 

The  principal  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  at  this  time, 
was  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a man  of  amiable  character  and 
considerable  attainments,  with  whom  Melville  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  and  in  frequent  communication.  Together  they 


1 M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville. 
i 64-5,  69. 

2 Fuller  prints  the  formal  letter  of 
invitation.  ‘Messem  hie  videtis,’ 
says  Melville,  ‘singulari  vestra  eru- 
ditione  et  pietate  non  indignam.’  The 
historian  conjectures  that  the  two 
Cambridge  divines  were  4 discouraged 
with  the  slenderness  of  the  salarv 


assigned  unto  them.’  Fuller-Brewer, 
v 180-2  ; cent,  xvi,  bk.  9. 

3 M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville, 
i 70. 

4 The  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melvill 
(Bannatyne  Club),  p.  39. 

6 M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville, 
i 71. 
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discussed  the  condition  of  their  universities,  and  as  the  result 
of  their  consultations  drew  up  and  eventually  procured  the 
adoption  of  a completely  new  code  both  at  Glasgow  and  at 
Aberdeen1.  St  Andrews,  which  still  remained  under  its 
imperfectly  amended  constitution,  was  next  the  object  of 
their  solicitude;  and  Melville’s  influence  was  exerted  with 
the  General  Assembly  to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  a 
like  measure  of  reform  at  the  third  centre  of  learning.  In 
this  he  was  completely  successful ; and,  as  part  of  the  new 
constitution,  St  Mary’s  (or  the  New  College,  as  it  was  some- 
times termed)  was  made  a theological  college  exclusively,  and 
it  only  remained  to  appoint  a competent  head.  A unani- 
mous expression  of  opinion  summoned  Andrew'  Melville 
himself  to  the  office,  and  in  the  year  1580  he  removed  from 
Glasgow  to  St  Andrews2.  His  signal  success  in  this  new 
field  of  labour  may  be  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  one 
who  was  certainly  not  biassed  in  his  favour.  This  was 
Thomas  Wilson,  the  biographer  and  son-in-law  of  Melville’s 
most  conspicuous  antagonist,  Patrick  Adamson,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews  ; and  his  account  is  deserving  of  quota- 
tion not  merely  in  connexion  with  Melville’s  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  learning  and  studies 
of  the  time.  ‘ Of  his  [Melville’s]  first  course/  writes  Wilson, 
‘ extending  to  four  or  five  years,  I can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  having  been  one  of  his  eager  and  constant  hearers. 
He  taught  learnedly  and  perfectly  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Rabbinical  lan- 
guages. At  the  same  time,  he  elucidated  with  much  erudi- 
tion and  accuracy  the  heads  of  theology,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Institutions  of  John  Calvin  and  other  writings  of  approved 
divines,  together  with  the  principal  books  of  both  Testaments, 
and  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion3.’ 

But  like  all  reformers,  Melville,  notwithstanding  his  tact 
and  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority,  found  it  impos- 
sible altogether  to  escape  the  personal  odium  that  attaches  to 
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1 M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville , 
i 158. 


2 Ibid,  i 160-1. 
s Ibid,  i 165. 
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one  who  honourably  prefers  the  interests  of  the  community  to 
those  of  individuals.  The  regents  who  were  found  unqua- 
lified to  act  as  instructors  in  connexion  with  the  newly- 
instituted  curi'iculum  were  offended  at  their  displacement; 
others,  at  finding  their  salaries  reduced ; while  Melville’s 
courageous  adoption  of  the  same  independent  position  as 
that  assumed  by  his  great  teacher  Ramus  in  relation  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  alarmed  the  more  stolid  adherents  of 
the  traditional  teaching1.  Of  his  courageous  conduct  in 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  National  Covenant  and  his 
struggle  with  Arran  and  the  Privy  Council  we  cannot  here 
stop  to  speak,  but  his  subsequent  flight  into  England  is  to 
be  noted  as  affording  a point  of  contact  between  the  nascent 
learning  of  Scotland  and  the  English  universities.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Melville  visited  both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  there,  to  quote  his  nephew’s  record,  ‘conferrit 
with  the  most  godlie  and  lernedV  The  graceful  tribute 
(already  cited)8  which  he  subsequently  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Whitaker  at  the  one  university  and  to  that  of  Reynolds 
at  the  other,  we  may  fairly  regard,  with  his  biographer, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  this  intercourse ; while  the  letter, 
written  at  a briefer  interval,  which  he  addressed  to  the  two 
young  Oxonians  with  whom  he  had  formed  a special  friend- 
ship4, a letter  full  of  genuine  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 
witnessed,  probably  betrays  the  contrast  that  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice  as  he  contrasted  the  compara- 
tive opulence  and  refinement  of  the  older  universities  with 
the  condition  of  those  in  his  native  land. 

From  Oxford,  Melville  returned  to  London,  where  a very 
different  experience  awaited  him, — that  of  watching  by  the 
death-bed  of  his  friend  James  Lawson,  who  had  fled  with 
him  from  Scotland.  The  memory  of  James  Lawson  can 
scarcely  but  be  held  in  reverence  by  every  patriotic  Scotch- 
man, for  not  only  did  he  ably  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 


1 M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  4 The  young  Oxonians  were 

i 166-171.  Thomas  Savile  (a  younger  brother  of 

2 The  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melville,  Sir  Henry)  and  George  Carleton:  see 

p.  146.  M’Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  u 

3 Supra,  p.  324 ; M’Crie,  Life  of  Append,  no.  iii. 

Andrew  Melville,  I 232. 
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Knox  in  the  Church  at  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  to  his  exertions 
that  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  its  High 
School  and  the  foundation  of  its  university.  The  university 
of  Edinburgh,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  three  older  centres, 
rose  comparatively  untrammelled  by  the  traditions  of  medi- 
aevalism,  and  its  creation  appears  to  have  been  effected  not 
without  some  jealousy  aud  opposition  on  the  part  of  its 
predecessors’.  It  received  its  charter  from  king  James  in 
the  year  1582;  and  its  first  course  of  instruction  was  com- 
menced in  the  Kirk  of  Field  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Rollock,  who  had  been  educated  under  Melville  at  St  An- 
drews. The  description  given  by  the  historian  of  the  uni- 
versity indicates  the  humble  character  of  this  commence- 
ment. ‘He  begun  to  teach/  says  Craufurd,  ‘in  the  lower 
hall  of  the  great  lodging,  there  being  a great  confluence  of 
students  allured  with  the  great  worth  of  the  man ; but 
diverse  of  them  being  not  ripe  enough  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
were  in  November  next,  put  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Duncan 
Name,  a lerned  and  pious  young  man,  who,  upon  Mr  Rol- 
lock’s  recommendation,  was  chosen  second  master  of  the 
college*/ 

In  1585,  both  Rollock  and  Nairne  subscribed  the  National 
Covenant,  and  a like  subscription  was  from  that  time  required 
from  all  who  were  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  college8. 
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To  return  to  Cambridge : as  the  century  drew  towards  noyh  or^ 
its  close,  the  university  was  called  upon  to  lament  the  loss  Au«* 
of  two  of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  Full  of  years  and 
honours,  passed  away  its  great  chancellor,  who  forty  years 
long  had  watched  over  its  fortunes  and  for  a yet  longer 
period  had  guided  the  helm  of  the  state.  He  died  in  August, 


1 * After  the  Reformation  of  religion 
was  established  in  Scotland,  the  citie 
of  Edinburgh  and  ministry  thereof 
were  very  earnest  and  zealous  for  the 
promoting  of  learning,  their  great  in- 
tention being  to  have  an  universitie 
founded  in  the  citie ; but  the  three 
universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
and  Old  Aberdeen,  by  the  power  of 
the  bishops  bearing  some  sway  in  the 

M.  II. 


Kirk,  and  more  in  the  state,  did  let 
their  enterprise .’  See  History  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1580  to 
1646.  By  Thomas  Craufurd,  A.M. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  in 
1646,  p.  19. 

3 Ibid.  p.  25. 

5 Ibid.  p.  28. 
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1598;  and  in  tbe  following  January,  at  a tavern  in  West- 
minster, in  obscurity  and  want,  died  also  Edmund  Spenser, 
— a victim  of  that  same  storm  in  Ireland  at  whose  first 
mutterings  Walter  Travers,  taking  warning,  had  fled  and 
escaped.  It  is  no  pleasing  conclusion  to  which  the  evidence 
compels  us, — that  the  brightest  genius  that  adorned  our 
university  in  that  age  was  persecuted  by  her  greatest  bene- 
factor1. But  the  foregoing  chapters  will  have  been  written 
to  little  purpose  if  they  fail  to  suggest  how  unjust  is  the 
theory  that  Burghley  diverted  the  royal  patronage  from 
Spenser  owing  to  his  sheer  incapacity  for  appreciating  literary 
merit.  We  may  not  claim  indeed  for  that  wise  statesman, 
to  whom  England  and  Cambridge  alike  owe  so  much,  powers 
of  the  highest  order, — the  swift  intuitions,  the  marvellous 
combinations,  which  belong  to  genius  as  distinguished  from 
ability.  But  one  faculty  Burghley  undoubtedly  possessed 
in  a very  eminent  degree,  and  that  was  the  capacity  for 
discerning  merit  before  it  had  been  marked  out  by  success. 
To  this  faculty,  more  especially,  we  attribute  the  tact  and 
the  discernment  with  which  he  mediated  between  contending 
parties  in  the  university,  recognising  in  a Cartwright,  a 
Travers,  and  a Barret,  virtues,  talents,  and  a certain  reason- 
ableness, where  Parker  or  Whitgift  could  see  only  factiousness 
and  malice.  And  as  we  compare  his  firm  but  temperate  rule 
with  that  of  Leicester  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  like 
office  at  the  sister  university,  ‘an  influence/  says  Huber, 
‘ shackled  by  no  law,  no  right,  no  moral  consideration,  but 
determined  solely  by  his  personal  interests2’,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  to  this  wTide  difference  in  the  administrative 
merits  of  the  two  chancellors  is  to  be  attributed,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  larger  share  which  Cambridge,  as  compared 
with  Oxford,  at  this  period  unquestionably  possessed  in  the 
national  regard3. 

The  external  man  corresponded  to  the  mind  within,  and 


1 See  Professor  Hales’s  Life  of 
Spenser , prefixed  to  Globe  edition  of 
his  Works,  pp.  xxx  and  liv. 

2 ‘ The  character  of  this  chancellor 

and  his  coterie/  adds  Huber,  ‘is 


enough  to  explain  even  the  worst 
phenomena  of  Oxford.’  English  Uni - 
versitics,  i 351. 

3  Baker’s  eulogium  on  Burghley  as 
regards  St  John’s  College,  may,  I 
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few  portraits  harmonise  more  completely  with  our  conception  .chap,  iv. 
of  the  subject  than  that  of  Burghley  by  Gerards.  As  we 
mark  each  feature  of  that  ‘reverend  presence,’  that  ‘calm 
and  undisturbed  countenance/  which  moved  the  admiration 
of  Camden — the  massive,  well-rounded  brow,  the  clear  blue 
eye,  discerning  but  serene,  the  suave  but  firm  expression  of 
the  lips,  the  fresh  complexion,  the  finely-shaped  nose,  in- 
clining to  the  aquiline, — we  realize  better  than  before  the 
character  of  the  great  English  statesman,  who  in  that  event- 
ful  and  tempestuous  age  baffled  alike  the  machinations  of 
conspiracy  abroad  and  of  faction  at  home;  who,  while  the 
assassin’s  dagger  waited  for  him  in  the  senate-chamber  and 
the  palace,  was  yet  his  sovereign’s  discreetest  counsellor, — 
sagacious,  wary,  and  deliberate ; and  who,  when  his  university 
was  distracted  between  bigotry  and  schism,  was  ever  her 
watchful  guardian, — untiring1,  dispassionate,  just. 

think,  be  applied  with  perfect  justice  lar  assiduity,  the  observations  of 
to  the  university  at  large.  ‘As,’  says  Nares,  whose  research  entitles  him  to 
this  writer,  * he  was  a true  friend  to  be  heard  on  such  a point,  are  de- 
the  university,  so  particularly  he  was  serving  of  quotation : ‘It  is,  in  short, 
a constant  patron  and  protector  to  almost  impossible  to  discover  any 
this  college  during  the  long  and  transaction  of  a public  nature,  that 
happy  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  often  was  not  after  Borne  manner  or  other 
united  the  fellows  when  they  were  * submitted  to  his  particular  judgment 
broken  by  their  own  divisions,  kept  and  discretion;  and  though  his  office 
them  within  tolerable  bounds  when  of  secretary  might,  in  a great  degree, 

by  their  indiscreet  zeal  they  were  account  for  the  infinity  of  letters  ad- 

running  into  confusion,  and  by  pre-  dressed  to  him,  and  still  preserved  in 

serving  good  order  and  discipline  our  public  repositories,  yet  it  is  re- 
among  them  rescued  them  from  being  markable  how  in  all  such  addresses 

a nest  of  zealons  Puritans,  which  there  appears  to  be  a direct  appeal 

without  him  they  must  probably  have  made  to  his  individual  decision,  sen- 

been.’  Baker-Mayor,  i 10.  tence,  and  determination.'  Nares, 

1 With  respect  to  Burghley ’s  singu-  Life  of  Burghley,  u 515. 
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of  King's: 
b.  154*. 
d.  1610. 


His  poem 
de  Liltd^ru 
antiquae 
Britanniae: 
clrc.  1695. 


Among  the  members  of  the  university  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Giles  Fletcher,  the  father  of  the 
poets,  Giles  and  Phineas,  filled  a distinguished  place.  He  had 
received  his  early  education  at  Eton  and  from  thence  passed 
on  to  King’s  College,  where  he  was  elected  to  a fellowship  in 
1568.  He  appears  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  the  univer- 
sity some  twelve  years  longer,  and  his  attainments  as  a Latin 
scholar  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1577 
he  acted  as  deputy  orator1.  His  career  as  a diplomatist,  and 
his  notable  mission  to  Russia,  of  which  he  left  so  interesting 
a record,  together  with  his  projects  in  the  province  of  history 
which  might  have  forestalled  the  labours  of  Camden,  are 
matters  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages.  Sometime  between 
the  years  1595  and  1599,  however,  Fletcher  would  seem  to 
have  revisited  Cambridge,  and  to  have  composed  on  that 
occasion  his  poem  de  JLitteris  antiquae  Britanniae*,  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  fourteen  existing  colleges  and  briefly 
describes  their  external  characteristics.  His  descriptions  add 


1 Cooper,  Athenae , iii  35. 

8 There  being  no  copy  of  this  rare 
little  volume  in  the  University  Li- 
brary, the  portion  descriptive  of  our 
Cambridge  colleges  has  seemed  de- 
serving of  being  printed  [see  Appen- 
dix (F)].  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  lines  referring  to  Sidney  College, 
Fletcher  speaks  of  the  college  as  jiot 
yet  built.  As  however  in  his  ima- 


ginary circuit  of  the  town,  from  west 
to  east,  he  assigns  its  position  as 
coming  next  to  Magdalene,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  site  had  been  already 
determined  on.  We  may  accord- 
ingly infer  that  the  poem  was  com- 
posed after  1594,  when  Sidney  had 
received  its  charter  of  foundation, 
but  before  1599,  when  the  first  build- 
ings were  completed. 
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but  Httle  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Cambridge  of  his  day.  We  ,ciiap,  v. 
learn,  indeed,  how  the  then  modest  structures  of  St  Cathe-  *n 
rine’s  and  Clare  appeared  dwarfed  in  their  proximity  to  the  Cambridge 
‘lofty  walls’  of  King’s;  that  the  new  buildings  recently  added  cc,lluges- 
to  Caius  by  its  second  founder  considerably  enhanced  its 
appearance ; that  the  horns  of  the  antelope  over  the  portals 
of  St  John’s  were  gilded  and  the  arms  tinctured ; and  that 
Trinity,  with  its  extensive  precincts  and  majestic  towers,  was 
already  almost  what  Giles  Fletcher  the  younger  affirmed  it 
to  be  after  Dr  Neville’s  improvements,  ‘the  fairest  sight  in 
Cambridge1.’  But  the  value  of  this  short  poem  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  information  it  supplies  in  connexion  with 
points  of  detail  as  in  the  general  impression  which  it  produces  impression 
on  the  reader  by  the  tone  of  pride  and  exultation  with  which  derive  from 

» m x ...  the  po*n 

the  writer  describes  his  survey.  It  is  evident  that  the  feel- 
ings  with  which  the  elder  Fletcher  and  his  son  at  the  close  of  university, 
the  century  could  contemplate  their  university  were  widely 
different  from  those  of  its  loyal  sons  some  fifty  years  before, 
when  scholars  ami  preachers  lamented  in  piteous  phrase  the 
despoiled  condition  and  diminished  numbers  of  almost  every 
Cambridge  foundation.  To  foreigners,  indeed,  the  noble  struc- 
tures and  internal  economy  of  the  colleges  of  the  two  English 
universities  had,  as  we  have  already  seen2,  appeared  even  in 
those  earlier  days  almost  unrivalled.  But  the  language  of 
Peter  Baro,  when  preaching  before  the  university  about  the 
year  1588,  is  far  more  emphatic  than  that  of  Peter  Martyr  or 
Martin  Bucer,  and  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  pointing 
to  a corresponding  advance.  He  declares, — his  testimony  iv*tiinony  of 
preceding1  by  a few  years  that  of  Justus  Lipsius3, — that  the  tome 

* ® prosperous 

stately  buildings  and  ample  revenues  of  the  foundations  at 
Cambridge  could  hardly  be  matched  among  the  most  famous 


1  See  dedication  to  Dr  Neville,  of 

his  poem,  Christ's  Victoria  (written 

probably  about  1610);  where,  after 
comparing  the  two  universities  to  the 
two  eyes  of  the  land,  he  thus  con- 
tinues: ‘And  truly  I should  forget 
myself,  if  I should  not  call  Cam- 
bridge the  right  eye:  and  I think 
(King  Henrie  the  8 being  the  Uniter, 


Edward  the  3 the  Founder,  and  your- 
self  the  Repairer  of  this  college 
wherein  I live)  none  will  blame  me, 
if  I esteem  the  same,  since  your 
polishing  of  tt,  the  fairest  sight  in 
Cambridge.  * 

2 Supra , p.  96,  n.  1 ; see  also  Pat- 
tison,  Isaac  Casauhon , p.  400. 

3 See  supra , p.  96,  n.  1. 
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universities  of  the  Continent*.  In  other  words,  though  her 
professoriate  could  scarcely  compare  with  that  of  Padua  or 
Heidelberg,  and  though  she  was  content  to  be  an  imitator  of 
Strassburg  in  her  classical  studies  and  to  derive  her  theology 
from  Wittenberg  or  Geneva,  her  colleges  probably  surpassed 
those  of  any  university  abroad  in  the  combination  they  pre- 
sented of  external  splendour  with  internal  comfort  and  even 
luxury.  To  the  satirist,  indeed,  they  appeared  over  ‘stately’; 
and  the  author  of  the  well-known  Return  from  Parnassus, 
which  was  acted  at  St  John’s  College  in  the  year  1602*, 
declares  that  such  edifices  are  fitted  rather  to  be  the  abodes 
of  * knights,  lords,  and  lawyers  ’ than  of  the  ‘ ragged  clerks,’ 

* weavers’  and  butchers’  sons,’  who,  along  with  others  of  like 
humble  origin,  represented  the  great  majority  of  the  student 
class8.  ‘The  way  of  life  in  these  colleges,’  writes  William 
Soone  in  the  year  1575  (he  had  himself  been  professor  of  the 
civil  law  in  the  university),  ‘ is  the  most  pleasant  and  liberal ; 
and  if  I might  have  my  choice,  and  my  principles  would 
permit,  I should  prefer  it  to  a kingdom1 * * 4.’ 

To  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  rendered 
the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  each  college  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  form  of  rental,  and  to  the  liberality  of  suc- 
cessive benefactors,  we  must  undoubtedly  refer  a certain 
share  in  the  production  of  those  ‘ ample  revenues  ’ adverted 
to  by  Baro  in  such  singular  contrast  to  the  destitution  so 
pathetically  described  by  Lever  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before;  but  in  order  adequately  to  account  for  the  change 
we  must  also  take  into  consideration  a special  and  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  died  in  the 


1 ‘ — the  founders  of  your  colleges, 
who  have  erected  unto  you  these  so 
sumptuous  and  stately  buildings, 
and  enriched  them  with  such  ample 
revenues,  that  there  are  scarse  any 
in  all  Europe  to  be  compared  with 
yours,  etc.’  See  p.  401  of  Fower 

Sermons  and  two  Questions . As  they 

were  uttered  and  disputed  ad  Clerum 
in  S.  Marie's  Church  and  Schooles  in 

Cambridge.  By  that  learned  Frenche - 


man  P.  B.,  D.  of  Divinitye.  And 
Englished  by  J.  L.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  John  Woolfe.  [n.  d.]  See 
also  Dyer,  Privileges , t&c.,  xi,  p. 
cxlviii. 

3 See  Cooper,  Annals,  n 617,  n.  4. 

8 Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

4 Bruin,  de  praectpuis  totius  Uni- 
v ersi  Urbibus,  ii,  1 ; Soone’s  letter  is 
translated  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, xl vi  201. 
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year  1577.  The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  had  been  chiefly  chap,  v. 
given  to  the  discharge  of  important  diplomatic  and  political 
functions  in  connexion  with  the  state,  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  his  thoughts  never  ceased  to  revert,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  of  his  earliest  suc- 
cesses,— to  Cambridge  and  to  Queens’  College ; and  one  of 
his  last  acts  was  the  introduction  of  a measure  which  long 
afterwards  caused  his  name  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance not  only  at  Queens’  but  in  every  college  in  Cambridge 
and  in  Oxford,  as  well  as  at  Eton  and  at  Winchester.  Among 
the  statesmen  of  his  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
very  few  who  bestowed  any  really  intelligent  study  upon  gwin* 
questions  of  finance  and  the  general  state  of  the  currency ; 
and  some  Tables  of  Money  which  he  compiled  are  still  extant  KhS.hi* 
to  attest  his  painstaking  researches  in  this  direction.  The 
relations  of  the  currency  to  the  revenue  were  a subject  which 
he  seems  to  have  investigated  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  the 
time  when  gold  and  silver  were  pouring  in  from  the  Americas 
in  a continuous  and  apparently  inexhaustible  stream.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  supply,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  there  was  no  limit.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
and  the  produce  of  land  were  alike  supposed  to  be  an  ascer- 
tained maximum,  the  latter  being  liable  to  no  variations 
except  those  resulting  from  bad  seasons  and  deficient  har- 
vests. Agricultural  chemistry  lent  no  aid  to  nature;  ma- 
chinery afforded  no  assistance  to  the  labourer.  It  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  as  the  measure  of  value  increased  in  quantity, 
land  and  crops,  which  it  seemed  could  not  increase,  must  rise 
in  price,  and  all  landholders  and  cultivators  of  land  derive 
a corresponding  advantage.  Fortunately  for  Cambridge,  and 
fortunately  for  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  something 
more  than  the  economist  and  the  politician,  he  was  also  the 
philanthropist  and  the  scholar;  and  while  our  landed  pro- 
prietors throughout  the  realm  were  building  up  princely  for- 
tunes on  the  broad  acres  wrested  from  the  monasteries,  his 
discerning  eye  descried  a favourable  opportunity  for  securing 
to  our  struggling  colleges  a certain  share  in  the  surrounding 
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chap.  v.  increase  of  wealth.  Their  condition  at  this  time,  it  here 
becomes  necessary  to  note,  was  in  many  cases  still  further  pre- 
judiced by  the  conduct  of  the  governing  bodies.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  they  had  suffered  from  the  open  greed  of 
the  despoiler ; in  the  latter  part,  they  suffered,  in  scarcely  less 
degree,  from  the  covert  disloyalty  of  unfaithful  stewards. 

Even  those  who  possess  but  a superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  our  land  tenure  in  mediaeval  and  subse- 
quent times,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  what  an  important 
element  was  represented  by  the  system  of  fines,— of  pay- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  made  to  landlords  or  tenants-in-chief, 
on  the  alienation  of  property  or  on  the  renewal  of  leases.  To 
the  prodigal  or  necessitous  landowner  this  system  offered 
special  temptations.  On  renewing  an  old  lease,  or  on 
granting  a new  one,  he  would  often  exact  from  his  tenant  a 
heavy  fine  on  the  condition  of  accepting  but  a low  rental, — 
thus,  in  a manner,  discounting  his  future  revenues  in  order 
to  meet  his  immediate  necessities.  In  no  cases  were  such 
expedients  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  where  the 
management  of  the  property  in  question  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  interest  was  represented  merely  by  a life-tenure 
or  some  correspondingly  limited  period, — as,  for  example, 
when  the  lessors  were  trustees  for  an  estate  or  acting  for 
an  endowed  corporation.  The  fines  which  they  imposed 
were  too  often  grossly  misappropriated,  and  only  the  annual 
revenue  was  devoted  to  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
the  endowment  was  originally  designed.  .With  such  a body 
as  the  master  and  seniority  of  a college  it  became  a frequent 
practice  to  anticipate  the  revenues  as  much  as  possible 
by  granting  long  leases  at  very  low  rentals  but  stipulating 
for  heavy  fines, — such  fines  becoming,  of  course,  available  for 
immediate  expenses  and  immediate  dividends, — while  to 
succeeding  administrators  there  was  left  nothing  but  the 
diminished  income  resulting  from  the  lowered  rentals,  Such 
was  the  system  under  which  a college  was  too  often  starved, 
while  the  governing  body  was  enriched. 

Kitimentof  To  such  an  extent  had  this  evil  grown,  that,  in  the  13th 
year  of  Elizabeth,  Parliament  interfered  by  direct  legislation; 


ltd  frequent 
abuse  by  the 
trustees  of 
corporations 
or  of  eccle- 
siastical 
bodies. 
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and  it  was  enacted  that  all  leases,  gifts,  grants,  feoffments,  or  .ctIAP-i * * *  v- 
conveyances  of  estates  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  a college,  Act  or  nth 

etc (other  than  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  or  three 

lives,  from  the  time  any  such  lease  or  grant  shall  be  made, 
whereupon  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  or  more  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  payable  yearly  during  the  term)  shall  be  void  V 
This  enactment  was  however  ingeniously  evaded.  Heavy 
fines  had  before  been  levied  at  long  intervals ; recourse  was 
now  had  to  lighter  fines  levied  at  very  short  intervals.  The 
lessors  yielded  technical  compliance  with  the  law  by  granting 
leases  of  the  required  length;  but  long  before  each  lease  fell 
in,  they  found  (with  the  connivance  of  the  tenant)  a pretext 
for  a new  one,  under  slightly  modified  conditions,  and  the 
fines  accrued  and  the  rents  diminished,  much  as  before. 

The  frequency  of  these  practices  may  be  inferred  from  the  Act  of  isti» 
fact  that  within  five  years  from  the  former  act,'  Parliament 
found  it  necessary  again  to  interfere,  and  it  was  further 
enacted  that  ‘ if  any  new  lease  shall  be  made,  for  twenty-one 
years  or  three  lives,  of  any  collegiate  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  whereof  the  old  lease  shall  not  then  he  expired 
within  three  years ; That  then  the  old  lease  shall  be  void  V 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  enactment  spedai 
might  also  have  been  evaded,  had  not  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  $5  a*? 0 

® . . . . one-third  of 

ingenuity  devised  an  additional  check.  At  his  suggestion  *, 
there  was  passed  in  the  same  year  an  Act  for  * The  Maintenance  IMlid  111  corn- 
of  the  Colleges  in  the  Universities/  and  by  this  it  was  required 


i Reeves,  History  of  the  English 
Law  from  the  Time  of  the  Romans  to 

the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth 

(ed.  Finlason),  m 621. 

8 Act  18  Eliz.  c.  10;  MSS.  Baker, 
xu  212. 

8 The  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ful- 
ler’s representation  (Fuller-Prickett 
and  Wright,  p.  273)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  as  * the  chief  procurer  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act.’  But  it  is  an- 
other proof  of  Dr  Feme’s  reputation 
as  a benefactor  to  the  university  that 
he  was  also  credited  with  at  least  a 
share  in  the  measure  [supra,  p.  181 ; 
Strype,  Annals  (ed.  1824),  iv  609). 


Lord  Burgliley,  again,  is  named  by 
Strype  as  the  reputed  author  (Ibid. 
ii,  bk.  ii,  c.  6).  It  may,  however, 
be  assumed  as  beyond  question  that 
the  idea  was  conceived  by  a loyal  son 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  and 
was  primarily  designed  to  benefit  his 
place  of  education,  although  the 
measure  necessarily  included  the 
sister  university.  This  fact  might 
fairly  have  been  recognised  by  Pro- 
fessor Montagu  Burrows  in  his  recent 
reference  to  the  Act  and  its  eminently 
beneficial  results.  See  Register  of 
the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Camden  Soc.),  Introd.  p.  xiii. 
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that  in  all  new  leases  issued  by  the  colleges  it  should  be 
made  obligatory  on  the  lessee  to  pay  ‘one- third  part  at  least’ 
of  the  old  rent  in  corn  or  in  malt, — ‘ that  is  to  say,’  says  the 
Act,  ‘ in  good  wheat  after  6s.  8 d.  the  quarter  or  under,  and 
good  malt  after  os.  the  quarter  or  under/  ‘ to  be  delivered 
yearly  upon  days  prefixed  to  the  said  colleges/  ‘ and  for 
default  thereof  to  pay  to  the  said  colleges  after  the  rate  at 
which  the  best  wheat  and  malt  in  the  markets  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Winchester,  and  Windsor,  for  the  respective  neigh* 
bouring  colleges,  is  sold  the  next  market-day  before  the  rent 
is  due;  and  all  other  leases  to  be  void.  The  wheat,  malt, 
or  money,  coming  of  the  same,  to  the  use  of  the  relief  of  the 
commons  and  diet  of  the  said  colleges : and  by  no  fraud 
or  colour  to  be  let  or  sold  away,  under  pain  of  deprivation  of 
the  governor  and  chief  rulers  of  the  college,  and  all  others 
consenting  V 

The  advantage  thus  secured  to  the  colleges  is  obvious. 
In  times  of  scarcity  and  famine,  such  as  had  before  often  half 
emptied  those  struggling  societies,  the  collegian  now  lived 
secure.  A cheap  loaf  had  become  his  certain  and  inalien- 
able privilege;  and  the  governing  body  could  apportion 
out  the  expenditure  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  college 
with  comparatively  little  misgiving  as  to  the  results  which 
might  follow  upon  a deficient  harvest.  The  wheat,  of  course, 
although  it  might  be  worth  six  times  or  ten  times 
the  money  in  the  open  market,  could  never  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  tenant  at  more  than  6s.  Sd.  a quarter, 
nor  barley  at  more  than  5s.  There  are  those  living  who 
can  remember  how  it  once  reached  the  figure  of  £5  the 
quarter,  and  the  opposition  which  Robinson’s  Act  encountered 
when  it  was  proposed,  in  the  year  1815,  that  whenever  the 
price  of  wheat  reached  80s,  per  quarter  the  importation  of 
corn  from  other  countries  should  be  permitted.  It  will  thus 
be  readily  understood  how  this  one-third  of  the  rental  pay- 
able to  the  colleges  rose  in  time  to  be  far  more  valuable  than 
the  remaining  two-thirds,  which  wero  payable  simply  in  the 

1 Reeves , u.  $.  m 624;  Stat.  xviii  Wood-Gutch,  n 178;  Baker-Mayor 
Eliz.  c.  6;  Cooper,  Annals , ii  343;  pp.  170,  6U2. 
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current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  how  the  revenue  resulting . chap,  v. 
from  this  third  gradually  came  far  to  exceed  all  reasonable  Augmenu- 

> ® > i < f t tion  in  the 

requirements  in  the  direction  originally  indicated  by  the 
framer  of  the  Act,  when  stipulating  that  the  wheat,  malt, 
or  money  coming  of  this  same  one-third  should  be  expended 
*to  the  use  of  the  relief  of  the  commons  and  diet  of  the 


said  colleges/  The  term  * commons,’  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
denoted  the  meals  partaken  of  by  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  common  hall,  and  represented  tho  chief  if  not  the 
entire  maintenance  of  a member, — whether  fellow,  scholar 


or  sizar.  Originally,  this  allowance  represented  the  main 
though  not  the  full  value  of  a fellowship1 * *.  Thus  we  find  that 
at  King’s  College,  then  the  richest  in  the  university,  but 
where,  by  the  will  of  the  founded  the  provost  appropriated  a 
share  of  the  revenue  equal  to  that  of  ten  fellows,  each  fellow 
being  a master  of  arts,  received  as  his  stipend  £1.  6s.  8 d. 
yearly,  and  £4.  6s.  8 d.  for  commons,  besides  a small  allowance 
for  clothes  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  * livery/  At  St  John’s, 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  received  13s.  4 d.  stipend,  and 
£2.  12s.  0 d.  for  commons.  At  Queens’  College,  which  was  in 
somewhat  better  circumstances,  stipend,  commons,  and  livery 
amounted  to  £6.  13s.  4d*  • Generally  speaking,  the  fellow  of 
a college  who  received  Is.  6d.  a week  for  what  we  should  now 
term  his  ‘ board  ’ thought  himself  well  off.  Whitgift,  when 
master  of  Pembroke,  received  only  £4  as  his.  annual  stipend 
and  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  commons*.  By  the  operation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Act,  however,  the  scanty  allowance  for 
maintenance  expanded  into  a sum  exceeding  the  original 
whole  and  became,  to  quote  the  expression  of  Baker,  *a 
second  additional  endowment  to  every  college4/  * Learning, 


1 Professor  Montagu  Burrows  (u.s.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  describe  ‘the  whole 
system  of  regular  money  allowances 
to  fellows  and  scholars  ’ as ' previously 
almost  unknown  and  quite  unrecog- 
nized.’ I cannot  say  how  far  this  is 
correct  as  concerns  Oxford,  but  at 
Cambridge,  as  the  statements  in  the 

text  shew,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
money  payments  to  the  fellows 

(‘ stipes’)  had  been  systematically 

made  long  before  1575. 


3 See  Cooper,  Annals,  i 431-8, 
sub  ann.  1545. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift , n 339. 

4 Baker-Mayor,  p.  170,  see  also 
p.  593.  Dr  (load,  in  the  year  1576, 
when  repelling  the  charges  brought 
against  his  administration  as  pro- 
vost of  King’s,  supplies  us  with  a 
noteworthy  illustration:  ‘The  bar- 
gain of  grain  made  with  y*  sd : Launce- 
lot  was  for  33  quarters  of  wheat  at 
12s:  the  quarter.  The  next  yere 
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with  respect 
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Consequent 
disap- 
pearance of 
the  hosteL 


Increased 
importance 
of  the  office 
of  Heal 


I ani  sure/  writes  the  historian  of  the  sister  university,  ‘hath 
been  much  encouraged  thereby,  and  antient  colleges  en- 
riched1/ Even  so  early  as  the  year  1601,  in  a formal  account 
of  the  university  drawn  up  for  Sir  Robert  Cecil  on  his  election 
to  the  office  of  chancellor,  the  measure  is  described  as  that 
‘most  blessed  and  gracious  statute,  without  which  happie 
helpe  the  colledges  had,  many  of  them,  bene  left  forsaken  by 
theire  studentes  long  ere  this1/  ‘At  this  day/  says  Fuller, 
writing  some  fifty  years  later,  ‘ much  emolument  redoundeth 
to  the  ancient  colleges  of  each  university  by  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  so  that  though  their  rents  stand  still,  their  revenues 
do  increase.  True  it  is,  when  they  have  least  com,  they 
have  most  bread,  I mean  best  maintenance,  the  dividends 
then  mounting  the  highest3*. 

Among  the  collateral  results  of  this  increase  in  the 
revenues  and  domestic  attractions  of  each  college,  we  may  in- 
clude the  final  extinction  of  the  ancient  hostel.  The  charter 
given  in  1603,  whereby  the  universities  gained  the  long- 
coveted  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament4, 
appears  to  be  the  latest  document  in  which  these  hostels 
are  referred  to  as  still  existing  institutions ; and  we  may 
perhaps  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  one  writer®,  that  their 
ultimate  disappearance  is  partly  attributable  to  the  increased 
power  of  the  Heads,  who  regarded  with  disfavour  any  scheme 
of  residence  whereby  students  were  withdrawn  from  their 
immediate  control.  The  Elizabethan  statutes  as  we  have 
already  seen6,  had  (in  marked  contrast  to  the  statutes  of 
1549)  greatly  enhanced  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
Heads,  and  the  augmented  revenues  and  numbers  of  each 
college,  together  with  the  fact  that  these  foundations  now 
included  almost  all  the  residents  in  the  university,  must 
have  tended  to  a like  result.  The  office  of  Head  was  thus 
rising  at  once  in  importance  and  in  estimation.  In  the 


after  ye  bargain  was  made,  when  he 
servyd  in  7:  or  8:  quarters,  wheat  did 
ryse  to  30sh:  the  quarter,  therfore 
it  were  hard  now  to  take  the  forfay- 
ture  of  his  Bound.*  Baker  MSS.  iv  11. 

1 Wood-Gutcb,  ii  179. 

2 Cooper,  AnnaU,  ii  002. 


3 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
274. 

4 Cooper,  AnnaU , ni  3. 

6 Walsh,  Historical  Account  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  pp.  18-19. 

6 See  supra , pp.  223-4,  230,  230, 
nn.  2 and  3;  and  cf.  p.  113. 
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earlier  part  of  the  century,  the  contentious  and  factious  .chap,  v.^ 
spirit  fostered  in  each  society  by  theological  differences,  the 
smallness  of  the  stipend1 * * * * * *,  and  the  precariousness  of  the 
revenues,  had  often  combined  to  render  the  office  a far  from 
enviable  one  and  its  practical  duties  were  not  unfrequently 
evaded  by  non-residence.  The  fellows,  on  the  other  hand,  Change  In 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  as  their  Head  one  possessed  resjwn^buuy 
of  influence  at  Court  or  in  the  Church,  were  little  disposed  officc- 
to  complain  if  he  treated  the  appointment  as  a mere  ap- 
panage to  some  higher  office, — a bishopric,  a deanery,  or  a 
royal  chaplaincy.  Fuller  seems  to  look  upon  Rotheram’s 
non-residence  at  his  college  as  sufficiently  excused  by  the 
fact  that  the  master  of  Pembroke  was  also  archbishop  of 
York*.  Respecting  a later  master  of  the  samq  society,  the 
eminent  Lancelot  Andrewes,  the  same  writer  tells  us  that, 
owing  to  his  liberality,  he  was  generally  a loser  by  his  office 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  the  appointment  though 
honourable  was  of  but  small  value8. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  onu 
however,  we  can  discern  a considerable  change  both  in  the  become 

® diminished. 

actual  position  of  the  Head  and  in  the  estimation  in  which 
the  office  was  generally  held.  The  repressive  policy  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Elizabethan  statutes  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Lambeth  articles  had,  to  a great  extent,  silenced  theo- 
logical controversy  within  the  precincts  of  the  university; 
and  the  national  creed,  as  by  law  established,  was  rendered 
less  open  to  dispute.  The  master,  if  he  differed  from  the 
Articles  in  his  interpretation  of  any  particular  dogma,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  abstain  from  too  open  an  avowal  of  his  private 
belief;  the  fellows,  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox,  no  longer 


1 See  Leonard  Pilkington’s  decla- 
ration (supra,  p.  186,  n.  1)  concern- 
ing the  mastership  of  St  John’s  in 

1661, — ‘that  whosoever  have  it  he 

must  have  other  living  beside.’ 

8 ‘ It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

this  archbishop  kept  the  mastership 

of  Pembroke  Hall  till  the  day  of  his 
death  and  so  did  his  successors  in 

the  same  college,  bishop  Fox  and 

bishop  Itidley;  not  that  they  were 


covetous  (what  is  a molehill  to  those 
that  have  mountains  /)  of  the  place, 
but  the  place  ambitious  of  them , to  be 
guarded  and  graced  by  them.'  Fuller, 
Worthies , I 184. 

3 Abel  Kedevivus,  u 160.  An- 
drewes’ tenure  of  the  mastership 
lasted  from  1589  to  1605.  To  Casau- 
bon,  the  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford, 
in  1613,  seemed  to  live  'like  noble- 
men.’ Pattison,  p.  403. 
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ciiap.  v.  ventured  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  him  from  his 
office  simply  because  his  theological  sympathies  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  majority  among  themselves. 
Thoavemgo  The  office  having  thus  become  not  only  more  lucrative 
jtTfcnure  but  also  more  dignified  and  less  invidious,  we  should 
jgA  naturally  be  disposed  to  expect  that  it  would  exhibit  a 
amnwo-  greater  duration  of  tenure.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from 
compared.  ^eing  CSkSQt  that  we  find  that  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  fourteen  colleges  existing  prior  to  1560  that  occurred 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  new  century,  was  only 
three  less  than  the  number  during  the  last  forty  years  in  the 
preceding  century ; and  if  we  eliminate  from  the  comparison 
the  exceptional  cases  of  St  John’s  and  Magdalene1,  the  later 
period  (1600 — 1640)  shews  six  changes  more  than  the  earlier. 
Of  this,  the  true  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  office,  having  risen  in  estimation  and  import- 
ance, was  no  longer  regarded  as  subsidiary  to  a more  valuable 
appointment  and  was  therefore  generally  resigned  as  soon  as 
the  holder  was  promoted  to  any  high  ecclesiastical  function, 
such  as  a bishopric.  Residence,  again,  on  the  part  of  the 
Head,  was  now  more  strictly  observed,  and  although  he  might 
be  the  holder  also  of  a deanery,  archdeaconry,  or  some 
valuable  living,  he  no  longer  ventured  altogether  to  absent 
The  language  himself  from  Cambridge.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
thco'ffice^nd change  that  thus  gradually  grew  up  in  the  general  con- 
comparedL ler  ocption  of  the  office  is  afforded  by  a comparison  of  the 
language  of  Dr  Bridges,  the  dean  of  Sarum,  in  1587,  with 
that  employed  by  Fuller  in  the  year  1648.  The  former,  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  which  were  levelled 
against  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  indiscriminately, 
finds  it  necessary  not  simply  to  defend  the  character  of  the 
Heads  at  Cambridge  in  his  day,  but  even  the  office  itself. 
The  Puritan  denounced  the  Heads  as  drones;  to  which 
Bridges  replies  that  all  the  Heads  are  by  no  means  drones, 
and  that  even  a drone  may  do  far  less  harm  in  a hive  than  ‘an 

1 St  John’s  saw  seven  new  masters  societies  had  only  two  new  masters 
between  1560  and  1600 ; Magdalene,  apieoe. 
six ; between  1600  and  1640  the  two 
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angrie  waspe.’  To  the  Puritan  demand  that  no  one  should  .chap,  v., 
be  appointed  a Head  who  was  not  also  a sound  and  com- 
petent divine,  he  makes  the  somewhat  inadequate  rejoinder 
that  in  some  societies  the  special  studies  pursued  render  it 
desirable  that  the  master  should  be  rather  a civilian  or  a 
physician1 2 *.  The  tone  of  Fuller,  in  his  ideal  sketch  of  ‘The 
Good  Master  of  a College/  is  widely  different.  He  holds 
that  learning,  to  the  extent  requisite  to  fit  its  possessor  for 
the  professorial  chair,  is  not  needed  in  a Head,  and  main- 
tains that  acquirements  of  a lower  degree  are  even  to  be 
preferred,  as  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  discerning 
and  practical  administrative  capacity.  In  his  view,  the  more 
important  duties  of  such  a post  consist  in  setting  a good 
example  in  the  observance  of  the  statutes,  maintaining 
discipline  in  the  college,  regarding  only  merit  in  elections 
to  fellowships,  and  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
foundation  by  enforcing  punctual  and  proper  payments  from 
the  tenantry*. 

The  augmented  powers  of  the  Heads  in  relation  to  the  unre*trict«i 
university  at  large,  almost  necessarily  made  each  more  able  * 

to  assert  his  authority  in  his  own  college.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  societies,  indeed,  the  office  appears  to  have  become 
very  nearly  an  autocracy,  and  one  whose  prerogative  was 
sometimes  harshly  and  tyrannically  exercised.  Fines  were 
imposed  on  the  fellows  very  much  at  the  master’s  discretion  ; 
and  even  their  persons  were  but  imperfectly  protected,  for 
as  we  have  already  seen  their  superior  could  venture  to  order 
them  to  be  beaten  or  to  be  put  in  the  stocks*.  Another 
expedient  for  reducing  one  or  more  contumacious  fellows  to 
submission  was  that  of  involving  them  in  a costly  law-suit, 
wherein  the  master’s  heavier  purse,  if  it  failed  to  help  him  to 
a favourable  verdict,  at  least  secured  him  from  the  ruin  in 
which  his  opponents  became  involved4.  At  Corpus  College 


1 Bridges,  A Defence  of  the  Go- 
vernment., etc.,  p.  525. 

2 For  the  most  part,  there  seems 

to  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  strin- 

gency in  this  last  respect.  * Gene- 
rally,’ says  Fuller,  ‘I  hear  the  Muses 


commended  for  the  best  landladies, 
and  a college  lease  is  accounted  but 
as  the  worst  kind  of  freehold.’  See 
bis  Holy  State  (ed.  1840),  pp.  79-81. 

3 Supra,  p.  201,  n.  1. 

4 Ibid.  Note  also  the  statement 
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the  Head  acquired  unusual  influence  through  the  enactment 
of  a clause  twice  confirmed  by  the  Visitors,  that  any  question 
requiring  the  consideration  of  the  master  and  fellows  might 
be  finally  decided  by  a majority  of  the  fellwos  present1.  As 
the  master  possessed  in  all  questions  the  casting  vote,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  authority  was  thus  extended 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Those  to  whom  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  period  are  even  but  superficially  known,  will 
hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  large  discretion  which 
each  Head  was  thus  enabled  to  exercise  was  often  turned  to 
his  private  advantage  rather  than  to  the  general  good  of  the 
society.  Among  other  ecclesiastical  abuses  which  were  made 
the  subject  of  formal  complaint  to  Parliament  in  the  year 
1597,  was  ‘the  ill-usage  of  masters  of  colleges/  who,  the 
petitioners  allege,  ‘convert  the  college  profits,  given  and 
ordained  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  to  the  preferment 
of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children.’  And  in  the  same 


in  the  petition  against  Dr  Nicholls, 
master  of  Magdalene,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  fellows  named 
Johns,  that  ‘he  was  fain  to  allow  of 
him  as  fellowe  againe  to  his  small 
credite  after  he  had  caused  Mr  Johns 
to  spend  in  one  weake  more  than  he 
might  well  spare  in  three  years  of 
that  smal  living  he  bathe  which 
every  good  man  that  knoweth  him 
thinketh  toe  litle.’  State  Papers 
(Dom.)  Eliz.,  cxxvii,  no.  18. 

1 I.  e.  provided  that  the  whole 
number  present  at  the  time  of  re- 
cording their  votes  constituted  a ma- 
jority of  the  entire  number  of  the 
fellows, — ‘modo  major  pars  totius 
numeri  sive  societatia  pro  tempore 
existentis  in  capitulo  interfuerit  et 
apparent*  (Documents,  n 467;  see 
also  Masters,  Hist.  C.  C.  Coll.,  p.  127). 
From  a petition  presented  by  the 
major  part  of  the  fellows  to  Burghley, 
it  would  seem  however  as  though  this 
important  saving  clause  was  disre- 
garded by  Dr  John  Jegon,  the  master; 
for  in  the  year  1592,  he  carried  the 
election  of  hie  brother,  Dr  Thomas 
Jegon,  to  the  office  of  proctor 
‘with  the  consent  of  4 felloes  (yf 
so  many)  of  12;’  this  was  done,  more- 


over, in  the  long  vacation,  he  ‘ call- 
ing the  felloes  that  were  at  home 
by  chaunce  in  the  college  to  a meet- 
ing under  pretence  of  disposing  of 
another  matter ’ (Heywood  & Wright, 
Camb.  Univ.  Trans,  ii  46).  Masters 
speaks  of  this  regulation  as  one  which 
‘must  have  made  an  extraordinary 
alteration  in  the  constitution ; it  ma- 
nifestly throwing  so  much  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  master  (especially 
if  the  chancellor’s  decree  was  at  the 
same  time  neglected)  as  must  greatly 
overballance  that  of  the  fellows : but 
although’  (he  goes  on  to  say)  ‘this 
afterwards  occasioned  great  disputes, 
and  the  fellows  were  so  generally 
dissatisfied  with  it  that  the  Inter- 
preters of  the  statutes  were  again 
called  in  upon  this  head  in  1613’  [see 
their  confirmation  of  the  rule  in  Do- 
cuments, ii  467]  ‘yet  no  redress  could 
then  be  obtained,  nor  indeed  at  any 
time  since.  So  pleasing  is  authority 
however  acquired,  and  so  difficult  is 
it  to  recover  a privilege  that  hath 
once  been  departed  from’  (Hist,  of 
C.  C.  Coll.,  p.  127).  Dr  Lamb,  in 
his  edition  of  Masters’  work  (p.  145), 
thought  fit  altogether  to  omit  the 
above  criticism. 
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session,  a member  of  the  house,  one  Mr  Davies  of  the  Inner  t. 
Temple  brought  forward  a motion  for  the  appointment  of 
what  would  now  be  termed  a Committee  of  Enquiry*.  His  Motto* 

. . * * t brought 

motion  was  met  by  a counter-petition  from  the  two  uni- 
versities,  that  from  Cambridge  being  signed  by  John  Jegon  coun^ 
(the  vice-chancellor),  Some,  Tyndall,  Andrewes,  and  Clayton. 

In  this  the  assertions  made  by  Davies  are  designated  as 
slanderous,  and  it  is  urged  that  he  should  himself  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  invidious  and  difficult  task  of  bringing 
forward  the  evidence  on  which  his  assertions  were  founded. 

The  opposition  thus  raised  appears  to  have  been  effectual  in 
shielding  both  universities  from  the  proposed  scrutiny,  for  in 
an  Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  empowering  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  misapplication  of  funds 
given  to  charitable  uses,  and  * to  make  orders  for  the  proper 
employment  thereof/  the  colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  expressly  exempted  from  its  operation*. 

As  the  beneficial  results  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Act  Infr<^,fd 

Ymluo  of 

became  more  distinctly  felt,  the  position  of  the  fellows  was  g}***^. 
changed  from  one  of  indigence  to  one  of  modest  competency. 

They  were  consequently  enabled  to  assume  a more  inde- 
pendent attitude,  and  the  master,  if  designing  any  practices  of 
the  kind  above  indicated,  generally  deemed  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  assent  of  at  least  a portion  of  the  seniority.  In  this  Mutual  con- 

* . J nlvaaot  of 

manner,  a kind  of  conspiracy  was  sometimes  formed  between 
the  Head  and  certain  of  the  senior  fellows  to  plunder  the 
college  for  their  own  private  enrichment3.  The  Head  would  wiX©* 
be  permitted  to  appropriate,  in  addition  to  his  stipend,  the 
lease  of  some  valuable  piece  of  college  property.  In  return 


1 D’Ewe8,  Journal#  of  Parliaments 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  p.  559. 

2 Cooper,  Annals,  n 587. 

3 Among  the  articles  exhibited 
against  Dr  Goad  in  1576,  and  by  him 
forwarded  to  Burghley  as  slanderous, 
we  find  the  following:  ‘That  I and 
the  Seniors  consent  in  spoile.  Make 
a dividend  of  the  Colledge  goods. 
Publio  dilapidations  of  the  College 
money.... Neglegint  in  hudling  up 
accompts  to  defraud  the  Coll  :... De- 
af. JL 


teyning  the  Coll : money  and  divert- 
ing it  another  way. . .My  hurtful  affec- 
tion to  the  Colledge,  the  Seniors 
serve  my  turne.’  etc.  etc.  Baker  MSS. 
iv  9.  The  evidenoe,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  enables  us  to  exonerate  Dr 
Goad;  but  the  fact  that  such  alle- 
gations could  be  thus  recklessly 
brought  forward  itself  suggests  the 
conclusion  that  such  maladministra- 
tion was  far  from  uncommon. 
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and  junior 
fellows 
contrasted 


for  this  connivance,  he  would  himself  allow”  the  senior  fellowrs 
to  indulge  in  like  acts  of  misappropriation,  and  in  this  manner 
not  merely  the  customary  fines1 2  but  the  leases  themselves 
became  alienated  from  their  legitimate  employments.  Baker, 
whose  testimony  on  this  point  must  be  looked  upon  as  above 
suspicion,  gives  us  an  account  of  scandalous  malpractices  of 
this  kind  committed  in  his  own  college  during  the  mastership 
of  Owen  Gwynne  (1612 — 33) 8 and  also  states  that  matters 
were  no  better  at  Trinity  under  G Wynne’s  contemporary,  Dr 
Richardson3. 

The  position  of  the  younger  fellows  seems  to  have  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  the  seniority.  It  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  generally 
elected  soon  after  being  admitted  to  their  bachelor  of  arts 
degree4 *  and  that  their  average  age  at  the  time  of  election 
was  probably  not  over  twenty.  The  increased  value  of  a 
fellowship,  combined  with  the  fact  that  candidates  were 
eligible  at  so  early  an  age,  seems  accordingly  to  have  made 
the  competition  much  more  severe.  The  society  of  St  Johns, 
in  the  year  1620,  when  deprecating  a royal  nomination  (to 
which  they  had  yielded,  however,  the  required  obedience), 
declare  that  there  were  often  thirty  candidates  on  a single 
vacancy6 *.  Merit,  again,  in  those  days  being  less  impartially 
estimated  and  independently  established,  there  was  often  a 
sense  of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  those  elected  which  con- 
tributed to  render  them  still  more  subservient  to  the  wishes 


of  their  seniors.  A royal  nominee  sometimes  found  his  way 
into  the  number  of  the  fellows  much  against  the  wish  of  the 


1 One  ofthe  first  reforms  (introduced 
at  Burghley’s  suggestion)  of  Dr  John 
Jegon,  on  his  succeeding  to  the  mas- 
tership of  Corpus  in  1590,  was  a pro- 
viso, ‘That  leases  being  lett  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  fines  thereof  be 
whollie  received  and  used  to  the.  stock 
of  the  house.'  Masters,  Hist,  of 
Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Append.  N xxxvn. 

2 ‘The  last  master  had  a lease 

given  to  him,  this  was  continued  and 

afterwards  a better  lease  bestowed 

upon  this  master,  who  by  a due 

acknowledgment  gives  the  seniors  an 

option  in  their  turns,  so  that  in  some 


years  a good  part  of  the  fines  and 
leases  were  cantoned  out  among  the 
seniors.’  Baker-Mayor,  p.  199. 

3 Ibid.  p.  207. 

4 See,  e.g .,  elections  of  John  Ro- 
gers and  Mark  Sadlington  (Cooper, 
Athenae , ii  385,  and  the  same  work 
passim).  We  find  Dr  Perne  and  the 
fellows  of  Peterhouse  resisting  an 
injunction  to  elect  one  John  Tenison 
on  the  ground  of  ‘his  degree,  being 
master  of  artes.’  Strype,  Annals,  in 
ii,  Append,  [no.  39]. 

0 Baker-Mayor,  p.  485. 
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majority,  but  unaided  talent  and  desert  could  rarely  hope  for 
recognition,  especially  if  it  bad  become  in  any  way  obnoxious 
to  the  electing  body.  A querulous  poet  of  the  Restoration 
complains  that  good  looks  were  almost  indispensable  as  a 
recommendation1.  There  is  indeed  only  too  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  award  of  a fellowship  solely  on  the 
ground  of  merit  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ; and 
even  the  out-going  fellow  generally  contrived  to  obtain  a 
certain  1 consideration  ’ as  the  price  of  the  exertion  of  his 
influence  in  favour  of  a successor*.  Nor  were  the  induce- 
ments to  a dishonorable  subserviency  at  an  end  when  a 
fellowship  had  been  gained.  As  nine-tenths  of  the  fellows 
were  clergymen,  the  next  object  of  ambition  was  a college 
living,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a valuable  benefice 
recourse  was  too  often  had  to  expedients  whereby  the 
statutory  provision  for  succession  according  to  seniority  was 
to  a great  extent  set  at  nought. 

. The  disposition,  now  very  observable,  on  the  part  of  the 
fellow,  to  look  upon  his  college  as  his  permanent  home  and 
the  place  where  his  best  days  were  to  be  spent,  was  fostered 
by  concurrent  influences  against  which  discerning  founders 
like  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  found  themselves  unable  to  inter- 
pose any  effectual  barrier.  The  fellowship  had  itself  become 
an  independence, — a prize  at  once  more  eagerly  sought  and 
less  lightly  relinquished.  Residence  again  was  strictly  re- 
quired and  only  dispensed  with  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances ; and,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the  absent  fellow 
forfeited  his  ‘commons/  and  in  some  cases  his  allowance8. 
It  was  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  fellow  thus  found 
himself  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  attach  himself 
permanently  to  his  college,  that  the  ordinary  bachelor  of  arts 
aiming  at  a higher  degree  was  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 
to  be  no  longer  a resident  in  the  university.  In  the  year 
1608,  a decree  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  (given  in 
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and  in  the 
succession 
to  college 
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O rowing 
tendency  to 
look  upon 
the  fellowship 
as  n provi- 
sion for  life. 


Counter 
tendency  to 
dispense  with 
residence  on 
the  part  of 
bachelors  of 
arts  (not 
being  fellows) 
fttilrivlllK  for 
the  degree 
of  M.X 


1 *1  oft  expected — To  have  been 
elected  | But  desert  is  reprobate  | 
Masters  of  colleges  | Have  no  com- 
mon graces  | And  those  that 

scholars  are  I Must  have  handsome 


faces.’  Wild  (R.)  Iter  Boreal e and 
other  Poems  (1668),  p.  52. 

3 Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  i 151. 

3 See  Baker- May  or,  p.  491 ; Words- 
worth, Scholae  Academicae,  p.  269. 
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virtue  of  the  right  of  interpretation  conferred  by  statute1 2 *  50) 
virtually  rescinded  the  statute8,  whereby  bachelors  of  arts  were 
required  to  reside  nine  whole  terms  in  the  university  before 
admission  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  Candidates,  it  was  decided, 
were  not  ‘ so  bound  to  a local  commorancy  and  study  within 
the  university  or  town  of  Cambridge,  but  that  being  at  the 
end  of  nine  terms  able  by  their  accustomed  exercises  and 
other  examination  to  approve  themselves  worthy  to  be 
masters  of  arts,  they  may  justly  be  admitted  to  that  degree  V 
Tried  by  the  standard  of  the  familiar  proverb,  ‘ qui  s’excuse 
s’accuse,’  the  authors  of  this  important  innovation  would 
appear  almost  self-condemned,  for  the  reasons  which  they 
hold  it  necessary  to  set  forth  in  vindication  of  the  measure 
are  elaborate  and  lengthy.  They  urge  that  when  the  status 
of  bachelor  of  arts  has  been  attained,  a student  may  fairly  be 
trusted  to  carry  on  his  studies  by  himself4 * * *;  that  the  21st 
statute  of  Elizabeth  had  frequently  been  interpreted  so  as  to 
allow  of  such  a construction  as  that  which  it  Avas  now  pro- 
posed to  place  upon  it8;  that  by  ‘following  their  books  in 
the  country’  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  curates  or 
schoolmasters,  young  men  would  be  enabled,  by  the  per- 
mission now  accorded,  at  once  to  serve  the  Church  and  the 
commonwealth,  and  also  to  avoid  being  driven  by  poverty  to 
the  adoption  of  * manual  trades  * ; that  the  statute  respecting 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  afforded  a certain  pre- 
cedent ; and  finally,  that  the  original  statute,  if  ‘ literally 
taken  and  construed,’  bore  very  hardly  upon  those  who,  by 


1 ‘ Si  quid  dubii  vel  ambigui  in 
istis  Btatutis  et  sanctionibus  oriatur, 
id  per  cancellarium  et  majorem  par- 
tem praefectorum  collegiorum  expli- 
cabitur  et  determinabitur.’  Docu- 
ments, i 495. 

2 Supra,  p.  231 ; Peacock,  Obser- 
vations, p.  49;  Documents,  i 459. 

8 Hey  wood  tfc  Wright,  Camb.  Univ . 
Transact.,  n 230. 

4 — ‘a  man  once  grounded  so  far 

in  learning  as  to  deserve  a bachelor- 

ship in  arts,  is  sufficiently  furnished 

to  proceed  in  study  by  himself,  and 

such  conference  as  he  may  easily  have 


elsewhere  to  attain  perfection  enough 
not  only  for  a mastership,  but  higher 
degrees  also,  as  experience  daily 
teachetli.’  With  respect  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  21st  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan statutes,  it  is  urged  that  * it 
is  evident  by  the  words  of  this  inter- 
pretation, that  this  restraint  is  only 
for  young  scholars  matriculated  be- 
fore any  degree  taken,  and  therefore 
so  green  and  ungrounded  as  they 
cannot  of  themselves  profit  abroad 
in  the  country  in  our  university  stu- 
dies,’ etc.  Ibid,  ii  230,  231. 

5 See  supra,  p.  284, 1.  1. 
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the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  or  from  any  private  circumstance,  .chap,  v. 
had  been  prevented  from  being  resident  during  the  whole  of 
each  of  the  nine  terms1 * *. 

Such  was  the  measure  whereby  the  obligation  to  reside  Results 
during  the  interval  between  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  J>tM* 
master  of  arts  was  not  only  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities,  but  was  practically  altogether  done  away  with  ; 
and,  as  the  result,  a resident  class  which  had  once  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  college  fellow  and  the  under- 
graduate suffered  considerable  diminution,  while  the  evil  so 
forcibly  deprecated  by  Ascham  sixty  years  before*  was  still 
further  intensified.  That  both  the  fellow  and  the  under- 
graduate were  losers  by  the  change  it  is  difficult  not  to 
believe.  The  interest  of  the  former  in  the  outer  world  would  Weakening 
have  been  sustained  and  quickened  by  contact  with  those  of  nccti^hik 

, . . . . . between  the 

his  own  age  and  academic  status  who  were  looking  forward  to 
a career  and  to  active  duties  beyond  the  precincts  within  Jjjjjjjjjjj1' 
which  his  own  activities  were  for  the  most  part  restricted ; the 
undergraduate  would  have  benefited  by  a certain  intercourse 
with  those,  who,  having  passed  through  his  own  curriculum, 
were  occupied  with  more  advanced  studies8,  and  who,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose,  would  have  set  him  a good  example  by 
a more  scrupulous  regard  for  learning,  sobriety,  and  discipline. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  authors  of  the  Elizabethan 
code  were  desirous  that  the  graduate,  of  whatever  degree, 
should  supply  a kind  of  model  of  academic  propriety  to  the 
undergraduate  body.  ‘No  one,’ says  the  46th  statute,  ‘ who  Thejraduate 
has  been  advanced  to  any  degree  in  the  university , shall  go  the  sumS 
forth  from  his  college,  except  he  be  clad  in  a gown  reaching  jnt^rcspcct 
down  to  his  ankles  and  a hood  befitting  his  degree,  or  at 
least  having  a sacerdotal  distinction  about  his  neck, — a fine 
of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  shall  be  imposed  on  any  one 
who  disobeys  in  this  respect’4 * *  In  common  with  the  fellows, 


1 Heywood  & Wright,  ii  231. 

3 Supra,  p.  89. 

5 It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 

the  statute  of  1608  must  have  mate- 

rially diminished  the  attention  given 

to  Greek,  as  this  language  was  not 


included  in  the  undergraduate’s 
course  of  study,  but  reserved  for  the 
course  preparatory  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  See  Documents , i.  469. 

4 * Statuimus  ut  nemo  ad  aliquem 
in  universitate  gradum  evectus  nisi 
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chap,  v. ^ the  graduate  was  also  required  to  wear  ‘the  superior  scholastic 
and  squared  cap,’  and  to  eschew  the  linen  shirt,  and  plaited 
ruffles  about  his  neck  and  wrists1. 


*nie  conatitu-  As  compared  not  only  with  mediaeval,  but  even  with 

turn  of  the  . r 

sixteenth-century  times,  the  constitution  of  the  academic 
Kn0tfei»ui  community  in  the  days  of  king  James  thus  presented  some 
contrasted  important  features  of  difference.  It  was  far  less  democratic 
hundred  fa  and  it  was  far  less  homogeneous.  The  heads  of  colleges  had 
year*  ore.  j)ecome  a distinct  body  invested  with  peculiar  powers  and 

special  privileges.  The  fellows  of  each  society,  divided  into 
seniors  and  juniors,  often  represented  opposing  interests  and 
discordant  aims;  but  both  sections  alike  were  still  more 


The  undcr- 

Ead  nates 'of 
e period. 


strongly  marked  off  from  the  small  body  of  resident  bachelors 
and  masters  of  arts,  by  their  assured  position,  superior 
influence,  and  the  greater  consideration  that  necessarily 
attaches  to  a permanent  as  contrasted  with  a transient 
element  in  the  university.  From  the  undergraduate  body 
they  were  isolated  to  a yet  greater  extent  than  before,  in  pro- 
portion as  differences  of  age,  of  acquirements,  and  of  academic 
status  were  brought  out  into  stronger  contrast  by  the  gradual 
dwindling  of  that  intermediate  class  who  were  graduates  but 
not  fellows. 

In  the  characteristics  of  the  undergraduate  body  at  this 
period  we  may  recognise  not  only  the  prevailing  rudeness  of 
the  age  but  also  the  results  of  the  modified  conditions  of 
their  academic  life2.  It  had  been  the  aim  of  Whitgift  and 


toga  talari  caputioque  congruente 
aut  ad  minimum  insigni  circa  collum 
sacerdotali  indutus  collegio  exeat.’ 
Documents,  i 482. 

1 ‘ Item  statuimus  ut  socii  cujus- 
que  collegii,  et  graduati  qui  non  sunt 
socii,  dum  moram  traxerint  in  uni- 
versitate,  superiori  pileo  scholastico 
et  quadrato  (nisi  aegrotaverint)  ntan- 
tur.’  Ibid,  i 483. 

9 In  the  following  pages  I have 
been  much  indebted  to  Mr  Christo- 
pher Wordsworth’s  University  Life 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  his 
Scholae  Academicae , in  winch  he  has 
collected  with  a care  and  industry 
that  entitle  him  to  the  grateful 


thanks  of  all  true  scholars,  a vast 
array  of  facts  relating  to  both  uni- 
versities, not  only  in  the  eighteenth 
but  also  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
I have  also  to  thank  Dr  E.  K.  Bennet 
for  the  loan  of  the  manuscript  of  a 
paper  read  before  our  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  (19  Feb.  1883), 
entitled 4 N otes  f rom  a N orfolk  Squire’s 
Note  Book,’  in  which  he  affords  us 
an  amusing  insight  into  the  man- 
ful efforts  of  a worthy  country  gen- 
tleman (Kichard  Wilton.  Esquire,  of 
Topcroft  Hall,  co.  Norfolk),  a magis- 
trate and  lord  of  manors,  with  two 
sons  at  Cambridge,  to  keep  some 
kind  of  private  account  of  receipts 
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his  party  to  stifle  controversy  in  the  university  by  a prompt  .chap,  v. 
repression  of  heterodox  utterances,  and  to  maintain  discipline 
by  a series  of  minute  regulations  enforced  by  a rigorous 
system  of  fines  and  punishments.  In  the  former  design,  they 
had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  so  far  successful,  that 
those  who  openly  differed  from  the  teaching  of  the  Established 
Church  had  for  the  most  part  been  either  silenced  or  driven 
into  exile ; in  the  latter,  they  would  seem  to  have  overshot 
the  mark,  and  the  ordinary  undergraduate,  finding  himself 
treated  as  a schoolboy,  too  frequently  resented  that  treatment 
by  a perverse  neglect  of  rules,  by  annoying  his  superiors,  and 
setting  the  authorities  at  defiance.  At  no  period  do  we  find  Their  imub- 
the  conduct  of  the  students  more  unfavourably  represented. 

If  we  except  the  kindly-hearted  Dr  Peme,  whose  persistent 
good-nature  could  not  be  deterred  from  taking  a hopeful  view 
even  of  the  lads  who  satirized  and  disobeyed  him1,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  any  testimony  in  the  half-century  that  follows 
upon  the  year  1570  which  describes  the  general  condition  of 
the  students  as  satisfactory.  William  Soone,  whose  evidence 
we  have  already  cited*,  writing  in  the  year  1575,  notwith- 
standing his  favourable  estimate  of  college  life,  describes 
them  as  continually  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  townsmen 
and  the  watch,  and  notorious  for  their  rudeness  to  strangers. 

Apart  indeed  from  direct  evidence,  we  might  almost  surmise 
from  the  tone  of  successive  enactments  that  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  of  the  days  of  king  James  was  very  much 
what  the  statutes  expressly  forbade  him  to  be.  The  ideal  The  ideal 
undergraduate  contemplated  by  university  and  college  codes,  uafe  cTui 

® 1 J J 6 . statute  book. 

was  a decorous,  modest,  soberly  attired  youth  who  made  his 

college  his  habitual  home.  Whenever  he  issued  forth  beyond 

its  gates,  it  was  only  with  the  express  permission  of  his  tutor 

or  the  dean.  Unless  it  devolved  upon  him  as  a sizar  or  poor 

scholar  to  perform  some  menial  errand  for  a superior,  he  was 

• 


and  disbursements, — a task  for 
which  he  was  evidently  but  slenderly 
qualified  either  by  education  or 
genius. 

1 ‘All  other  thinges  are  verie  well 
and  in  good  order  in  the  universitie, 


both  for  the  exercise  of  lern  ing  and  also 
for  comlyness  in  apparcll  and  man- 
ners of  schollers  as  yt  was  this  20 
yerc8.’  Peme  to  lord  Burghley,  29 
Apr.  1581.  Cooper,  Annals,  ii  887. 

5 Supra,  p,  374  and  note. 
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chap,  v.^  always  accompanied  by  a fellow  collegian.  He  wore  his  aca- 
demic gown1,  reaching  to  his  ankles  and,  unless  a scholar,  a 
round  cloth  cap2.  His  hair  was  closely  shorn  and  he  eschewed 
tobacco.  He  loitered  neither  in  the  market-place  nor  in  the 
streets  and  shunned  alike  the  lodging-house  and  the  tavern. 
He  attended  no  cock-fights,  no  baitings  of  bears  or  of  bulls, 
no  fencing  matches ; the  popular  and  apparently  innocent 
diversion  of  quoits  could  attract  him  neither  as  a player  nor 
even  as  a spectator.  He  neither  bathed  nor  boated.  At  the 
early  morning  service  at  five  o’clock,  and  again  in  the 
evening,  he  was  regularly  to  be  seen  in  his  place  in  the 
college  chapel.  On  Sundays,  feast-days,  and  eves,  he  wore  a 


1 The  general  discipline  of  the 
undergraduate  seems  to  have  been 
left  very  much  to  the  college  author- 
ities and  the  statutes  of  the  univer- 
sity are  almost  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  gown,  except  in  so  far  as  worn 
by  graduates.  In  the  Injunctions 
given  to  the  colleges  by  the  Visitors 
in  the  year  1549,  it  is  enjoined  that 
the  * dress  and  attire  of  fellows  and 
scholars’  ( sociorum  et  discipulorum 
vestitus  et  cultus)  shall  be  decent  and 
suitable,  and  their  caps  ( pilei ) ‘ scho- 
lastic and  square’  (Lamb,  Documents, 
p.  143).  In  the  statutes  given  in  the 
first  of  Elizabeth  (see  supra , p.  178) 
it  is  enjoined  that  ‘ all  scholars  and 
graduates’  shill  wear  the  special 
dress  enjoined  by  the  statutes  of  their 
respective  colleges, — ejusmodi  utan- 
tur  vestitu  qui  illarum  aedium  in 
quibus  sunt  statutis  praescribitur 
(Ibid.  p.  290).  This  is,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  aide  to  discover,  the  ear- 
liest trace  of  a distinctive  college 
dress.  In  the  statute  of  the  12th  of 
Elizabeth  above  cited  (p.  387,  n.  4) 
the  words  nemo  ad  aliquem  in  uni - 
versitate  gradum  evectus  (Lamb,  p. 
341 ; Documents,  i 482),  seem  to  im- 
ply that,  as  above  suggested,  the 
discipline  of  the  undergraduate  was 
regarded  as  the  concern  of  his  col- 
lege rather  than  of  the  university. 
Lord  Burghley’s  decree  in  the  year 
1578  requires  every  person  having 
commons  and  residence  within  a col- 
lege to  ‘wear  such  comely  apparell, 
both  for  the  stuff  and  fashion,  as 
shall  become  a student  and  professor 


of  leraing,’  and  Heads  are  directed 
to  cause  all  members  of  their  respect- 
ive colleges 1 to  reform  ther  disordered 
apparell  accordyng  to  the  locall  sta- 
tutes of  the  house  ’ (Cooper,  Annals, 
n 361).  It  may,  however,  be  regarded 
as  beyond  question  that  the  under- 
graduate usually  wore  a gown  at  this 
period.  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
(Act  iii,  sc.  2)  describes  the  poor  stu- 
dent, before  his  degree,  as  wearing  ‘ a 
sleeveless  gown  andRichard  Wilton, 
(see  supra , p.  388,  note  2)  on  the 
occasion  of  his  son  Thomas  going  to 
Cambridge  (April,  1621)  enters  in  his 
account  book  as  ‘ having  pd.  for  his 
gowne  makinge’  (Transcript  lent  me 
by  Dr  E.  K.  Bennet).  On  the  cap 
and  gown  generally,  see  Mr  C.  Words- 
worth’s University  Life,  pp.  454-467. 
I must  here  notice  that  the  transla- 
tor of  the  statutes  of  1570  employed 
by  Mr  Heywood  has  supposed  the 
caputium  to  be  the  cap,  and  super - 
pellicium  the  hood , and  has  thus 
(p.  30)  represented  the  graduates  as 
required  to  come  to  chapel  'in  caps 
befitting  their  degree’ 1 

2 The  square  cap  was  reserved  for 
graduates : Burghley,  in  1588,  directs 
that  ‘all  scholers  being  graduate 
upon  the  charges  of  any  howse,  do 
wear  a square  cap  of  clothe,  and 
lykewise  scholers  of  howses  that  be 
no  graduate,  and  all  other  scholers 
that  have  taken  no  degree  of  scholers, 
and  do  lyve  upon  their  own  charges, 
do  weare  in  the  said  university  a 
round  clothe  cap.’  Ellis’s  Letters, 
iii  no.  24. 
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shining  surplice,  and  although  the  garment  was  then  five  .chap,  v. 
times  more  costly  than  at  the  present  day1,  no  narrowness  of 
means  could  prevent  him  from  possessing  it  in  due  newness 
and  cleanness.  Not  less  assiduous  would  be  his  attendance 
on  the  public  lectures  in  the  schools  specially  designed  to 
assist  him  in  his  undergraduate  course  of  study, — a patient 
attentive  auditor  from  the  commencement  of  each  lecture  to 
its  close.  His  commonplaces  in  the  college  chapel  and  his 
public  * acts  ’ were  regularly  and  carefully  performed  without 
flippancy,  personalities,  or  paradox.  At  Christmas,  amid  the 
licence  permitted  even  by  statute  at  that  festive  season,  he 
might  venture  to  take  a hand  at  cards,  but  he  invariably  re- 
fused to  touch  the  dice-box.  On  such  a paragon  of  academic 
virtues  the  smiles  and  approval  of  his  superiors  were  supposed 
invariably  to  rest,  and  if  he  failed  either  through  lack  of 
talent  or  of  private  interest  to  gain  a fellowship,  he  would  at 
least  depart  for  his  remote  country  living  or  curacy  with  the 
best  of  omens  for  his  future  success. 

With  this  sober  and  edifying  conception  of  his  duties  and  contumacy 
his  recreations,  the  ordinary  undergraduate  himself  would  under-actaiU 
appear  to  have  been  in  continual  conflict.  In  the  matter  of  Ka^ny  ln 
dress  he  was  especially  contumacious.  In  the  year  1578  we  t0 
find  the  authorities  denouncing  ‘ hoses  of  unsemely  greatnes 
or  disguised  fashion/  ‘ excessive  ruffs/  ‘ apparrell  of  velvet 
and  silk/ and  ‘ swords  and  rapiers’;  they  even  forbode  that 
*if  some  remedy  be  not  speedely  provided,  the  university, 
which  hath  bene  from  the  begyning  a collection  and  society 
of  a multitude  of  all  sorts  of  ages,  and  professyng  to  godlines, 
modesty,  vertue,  and  lerning,  and  a necesary  storehouse  to 
the  realme  of  the  same,  shall  become  rather  a storehouse  for 
a staple  of  prodigall,  wastfull,  ryotous,  unlerned,  and  in- 
sufficient persons2.’  These  gloomy  anticipations  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  had  but  a slight  deterring  effect,  for 
Dr  Fulke,  writing  to  Burghley  some  four  years  later,  declares 


1 Bichard  Wilton,  among  the  en- 
tries of  payments  for  his  son  Thomas, 
has  ‘ & xiis.  I left  w.  goodewiff  Cham- 

bers for  a surplis,’— an  outlay  which 


Dr  Bennet  is  probably  right  in  esti- 
mating as  equal  to  ‘at  least  fifty 
shillings  of  our  money.  ’ 

2 Cooper,  Annals , ii  300-1. 
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that  the  ‘excess  in  apparel’  ‘doth  not  diminish  but  dayly 
increase1 * * * * * *’;  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  Fulke’s  letter, 
when  Robert  Cecil  was  designing  to  mark  his  succession  to 
the  chancellorship  by  measures  of  effective  reform,  it  wfas 
reported  to  him  that  the  statute  respecting  dress  was  ‘greatlie 
neglected,’  and  that  ‘ sch  oilers  now  goe  in  their  silkes  and 
velvets,  liker  to  courtiers  then  schollersV 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  extravagancies 
of  this  character  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  sons  of  the 
wealthier  classes  and  to  that  fugitive  element  whose  brief 
sojourn  is  caustically  described  by  William  Stafford  as 
attended  with  little  profit  to  themselves  and  with  no 
little  detriment  to  the  university8.  The  description  of 
one  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  personal  experience,  is  borne  out,  some 
forty  years  later,  by  the  testimony  of  a master  of  arts  of 
Trinity,  who  was  at  the  pains  to  compose  and  publish  a 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes  in 
his  day.  In  his  Compleat  Gentleman , Henry  Peacham  depicts 
an  element  in  the  universities  for  whose  benefit,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  never 
designed.  He  tells  us  that  many  parents,  ‘out  of  pride  to 
have  their  sonnes  out-goe  their  neighbours,  or  to  make  them 
men  before  their  times,’  ‘take  them  from  schoole,  as  birds  out 
of  the  nest,  ere  they  be  flidge,and  send  them  so  young  to  the 
universitie,  that  scarce  one  among  twentie  proueth  ought/ 
‘For  as  tender  plants,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘too  soone  or  often 
remoued,  beginne  to  decay  and  die  at  the  roote;  so  these 
young  things,  of  twelve,  thirteene,  or  fourteene,  that  have  no 
more  care  than  to  expect  the  next  carrier,  and  wdiere  to  sup 
on  Fridayes  and  fasting  nights : no  further  thought  of  studie, 


1 Johnston,  On  the  King's  Visita- 

torial Poxcer,  p.  246. 

9 Cooper,  Annals , ii  616. 

8 ‘For  nowe  a dayes’  (written  in 

1581)  * when  men  sende  their  sonnes 

to  the  universities,  they  suffer  them 

no  longer  to  tarry  there  then  they 
may  have  a litie  of  the  latin  tongue ; 

and  then  they  take  them  away  and 


bestowe  them  to  be  clerkes  with 
some  man  of  lawe,  or  some  auditor 
and  receyuer,  or  to  be  a secretary 
with  some  great  man  or  other,  and 
so  to  come  to  a lyuing,  whereby  the 
universities  be  in  a maner  emptied.’ 
Stafford,  Compendious  Examination, 
etc.  (ed.  Furuivali  for  New  Shakspere 
Boo.),  p.  20. 
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then  to  trimme  up  their  studies  with  pictures,  and  place  the 
fairest  bookes  in  openest  view,  which,  poore  lads,  they  scarce 
ever  opened,  or  understand  not;  that  when  they  come  to 
logicke,  and  the  crabbed  grounds  of  art,  there  is  such  a dis- 
proportion betweene  Aristotle’s  Categories  and  their  childish 
capacities,  that  what  together  with  the  sweetnesse  of  libertie, 
variety  of  companie,  and  so  many  kinds  of  recreation  in 
towne  and  fields  abroad  (being  like  young  lapwings  apt  to  bee 
snatched  up  by  every  buzzard),  they  prooue  with  Homer’s 
willow  (oXeaUapTTOL , and  as  good  goe  gather  cockles  with 
Caligula’s  people  on  the  sand,  as  to  attempt  the  difficulties  of 
so  rough  and  terrible  a passage1 * *.’ 

Age  alone  excepted,  the  presence  of  such  an  element, 
affecting  study  but  studious  only  of  amusement,  will  probably 
always  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  national  univer- 
sities. But  if  we  now  turn  to  mark  what  the  present  chapter 
is  especially  designed  to  illustrate — the  real  student  life  of 
the  time — we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  presence  of  con- 
ditions which,  to  our  more  modern  notions,  seem  well  nigh 
incompatible  with  a genuine  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is 
true,  that  Elizabeth’s  disapproval  of  a married  clergy9  had  re- 
sulted before  the  end  of  her  reign  in  an  almost  complete  with- 
drawal of  the  softer  sex  from  college  precincts;  and  though,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  chiding  voice  of  the  master’s  wife 
was  still  sometimes  to  be  heard  in  tones  inimical  to  studious 
quiet8,  yet  the  wail  of  the  babe  or  the  sound  of  children  at 
play  was  no  longer  to  be  included  among  the  ordinary  sources 
of  distraction.  The  over-crowded  condition  of  the  colleges 
must  however  have  been  a serious  drawback.  At  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  hostel,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  ceased  to  exist,  while  residence  in  lodgings  was  as  yet  so 
rare  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration4 * * *; 
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1 The  Compleat  Gentleman.  By 

Henry  Peacbam,  Master  of  Arts, 

sometime  of  Trinitie  College  in  Cam- 

bridge. 2nd  edit.  London,  1627. 

8 See  Parker  Correspondence , pp. 

146, 161, 158;  Cooper,  AnnaU , n 169; 

Ziirtch  Letters  (2),  pp.  61,  62;  Nares’ 

Life  of  Bur g hie  g,  u 240-1. 


3 See  supra,  p.  287,  n.  4. 

4 William  Soone,  writing  in  1575, 
expressly  states  respecting  the  col- 
legians that  ‘ none  of  them  live  out  of 
the  colleges  in  thetownsmen’s  houses’ 
(Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  329).  Fuller, 
in  his  description  of  the  ‘ Good  Mas- 
ter,’ says,  * As  for  out-lodgings  (like 
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galleries,  necessary  evils  in  populous 
churches)  he  rather  tolerates  than 
approves  them.’  The  lloly  State 
(ed.  1840),  p.  80. 

1 See  Documents , hi  487,  540, — 
‘in  quibus  quaternos  cubare  volumus 
escholaribus  ’ — statutes  of  Emmanuel 
and  Sidney  Colleges.  ‘In  those  days 
scholars  were  content  to  * lodge'  in 
College,  not  to  ‘keep;’  they  were  con- 
tent to  share  a single  chamber ; no 
one  dreamt  of  the  luxury  of  rooms : 
comtnorabantur  non  habitabaut.' 
Wordsworth,  Unit.  Life , p.  88 ; see 


also  pp.  88-89  and  635.  A letter 
from  one  John  Smith,  a young  stu- 
dent at  Emmanuel,  written  about 
1630,  advises  his  brother  to  apply  for 
* Laukeyshire  chamber,  he  may  have 
James  and  Chrofer  Colson  in  it.’  (A 
letter  found  in  the  binding  of  a vo- 
lume in  the  cathedral  library  at  Lin- 
coln). 

2 Documents , in  510,  563. 

8 ‘ If  he  come,’  writes  John  Smith 
(u.  of  his  brother,  ‘let  him  beware 
with  whom  he  cometh.  There  be 
many  robers  abroad.’ 
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and  these  facts,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  what  we 
know  of  the  extent  of  the  buildings  and  actual  numbers  of 
the  students,  point  to  an  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
normal  condition  of  the  young  collegian  must  have  been  one 
of  extreme  discomfort.  Generally  speaking,  each  student 
would  appear  to  have  shared  a single  room  with  three,  or  at 
least  two,  other  occupants1,  a state  of  affairs  which  lends 
almost  an  air  of  irony  to  the  proviso  that  such  rooms  were 
not  to  be  made  available  for  assemblages  for  purposes  of  play, 
feasting,  or  gossip8.  It  was  not  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a fellowship  that  the  collegian  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege  of  being  the  sole  occupant  of  a single  room. 

The  Cambridge  system,  by  which  the  expenditure  of  the 
student  is  supervised  to  a certain  extent  by  the  tutor,  was  in 
operation  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Remittances 
were  forwarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  either 
through  the  pupil  himself  or  through  some  friend  who  might 
happen  to  be  a resident  member  of  the  university.  The  fact 
of  the  young  scholar  being  thus  frequently  the  bearer  of 
what  in  those  days  appeared  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
seems  to  have  sometimes  marked  him  out  when  travelling 
Cambridge-wards,  for  the  special  attention  of  the  highway- 
man or  footpad,  and  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival  whether 
travelling  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  would  always  be  awaited 
at  home  with  some  anxiety3.  Sometimes  the  amount  for- 
warded to  the  tutor  included  all  payments,  the  pupil  being 
entrusted  only  with  a little  pocket-money  for  himself.  Some- 
times, however,  he  received  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion 
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of  the  sum  deemed  adequate  for  his  entire  expenses,  and  was 
expected  to  husband  it  accordingly1.  In  such  cases,  an 
allowance  equivalent  to  from  £150  to  £200  of  our  present 
money  would  appear  to  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
pensioners,  even  when  sons  of  wealthy  country  gentlemen; 
while  the  fathers  of  fellow-commoners  expected  them  to  make 
ends  meet  on  something  under  £300  a year  *. 

The  furniture  of  the  college  chamber  varied,  of  course, 
with  the  means  of  the  occupant.  When  Robert  Devereux 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  and  as  the  son  of  a peer  found 
himself  sole  occupant  not  only  of  a bedroom,  but  also  of  a 
study,  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  fitting  up,  as  drawn  out  by 
his  private  tutor,  Gervase  Babington,  amounted  to  £7. 0.9. 10 d.n 
Peachara’s  account4  implies  that  pictures  and  handsome  books 
often  formed  part  of  the  adornment. 

The  duties  of  a tutor,  a function  which  might  be  assumed 
by  any  fellow  of  a college,  were  at  this  time  somewhat  loosely 
defined.  Generally  speaking,  they  involved  the  superintend- 
ance and  instruction  of  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  pupils6, 
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1 Mr  Wilton  («.  *.  p.  390,  n.  2) 
thus  records  the  departure  of  his  son 
Robert:  * It***.  Ro.  went  to  Camb.  xv 
Jan.  1615,  when  I dded  him  v“  vj*  vjd. 
he  to  finde  himself  appell  and  all 
other  things  excepting  liis  tuition  his 
comons  in  ye  halle  anil  sisesings  in 
buttre  wh  I am  to  defray.’  In  the 
following  year,  when  his  confidence 
in  his  son’s  discretion  appears  to 
have  become  confirmed,  we  have  the 
following  entry:  ‘I  have  taken  order 
anewe,  vidl*.  to  allow  him  xxx11  p ann., 
and  he  to  paye  all  comons  sizesings 
& fynd  himselfe  appell  & all  whatso- 
ever besyde  wh  Ye  Lorde  blesse  I 
hubly  praye.’  I may  note  that 
many  of  the  college  cliarges  represent 
a difference  much  greater  than  that 
arising  out  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
money.  Strype,  the  historian,  writ- 
ing to  his  mother  in  1662,  speaks  of 
having  in  view  a 4 very  handsome 
chamber’  on  the  first  floor  in  Jesus 
College,  the  rent  of  which  is  only 
20s.  per  annum.  Cooper,  Annals,  in 
505. 

a Sir  SimondB  D’Ewes,  who  en- 


tered at  St  John’s  as  a fellow-com- 
moner in  1618,  says  of  himself  and 
his  father:  4 We  had  discourse  toge- 
ther of  an  annual  stipend  to  be 
allowed  me.  The  utmost  I desired 
was  but  60 f. ; my  father  con- 
ceived 50/.  to  be  sufficient;  which  I 
was  willing  to  accept,  being  able  to 
obtain  no  more,  rather  than  be  at  his 
allowance.’  Autobiography  (ed.  Halli- 
well,  i 119).  D'Ewes’  father,  I must 
notice,  was  a man  of  very  penurious 
disposition. 

a Cooper,  Annul*,  ii  352-3. 

4 Supra,  p.  394. 

6 By  the  statutes  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege given  in  1545,  no  fellow  was 
allowed  to  have  more  than  one 
pensioner  as  a pupil : and  the  master 
not  more  than  four.  This  limitation 
appears  however  soon  to  have  been 
abandoned;  and  as  originally  im- 
posed was  evidently  designed  not  to 
limit  the  number  of  the  pupil * so 
much  as  that  of  the  pen*ioner8; 
‘Numerum  autem  pensionariornm 
ita  determinatum  esse  volumus,  ut 
nullus  sociorum  ultra  unum  pen- 
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plaint 

More 

favourable 
aspect  of 
these  rela- 
tions. 


Average  age 
at  entrance. 


and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  tutor  was  but 
three  or  four  years  his  pupil’s  senior.  As  there  was  then  no 
fixed  scale  of  tutorial  fees,  he  would  often,  if  a man  of  lax 
notions,  condescend  to  accept  what  wras  practically  a bribe  for 
conniving  at  extravagance  and  indolence,  and  would  in- 
gratiate himself  with  a son  of  wealthy  parents,  not  by  a 
conscientious  performance  of  his  own  legitimate  duties  but 
by  his  dexterity  in  extricating  his  pupil  from  some  scrape. 
Lord  Burghley  himself,  in  the  year  1587,  aminad verts  upon 
the  tutors’  stipends  as  excessive  and  derived  to  a great 
extent  from  such  malpractices1.  The  relations  of  the  scholar 
and  his  mentor  had  however  their  more  favourable  as  well  as 
their  less  creditable  aspect  as  compared  with  those  of  later 
times.  As  the  tutor  stood  not  merely  in  loco  parentis  in 
relation  to  his  pupil,  but  was  also  his  instructor,  and  to  a 
great  extent  his  companion,  the  influence  he  could  thus 
exercise  was  almost  incalculable,  and  when  exerted  for  good 
was  productive  of  results  that  could  not  be  mistaken  and 
wore  widely  felt  and  recognised.  At  no  period  do  we  find 
this  influence,  as  exerted  by  men  possessing  not  merely  high 
culture  and  intellectual  endowments,  but  also  the  requisite 
moral  qualities  and  sympathetic  faculty,  forming  so  promi- 
nent a feature  in  our  academic  history  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  work  of  Parke  and  Clarkson  at  Clare,  of 
Perkins  at  Christ’s,  of  Preston  at  Queens',  of  Worthington, 
Tuckney,  and  Whichcot  at  Emmanuel,  became  a part  not  only 
of  their  celebrity  as  individuals  but  also  of  the  greatly  en- 
hanced reputation  and  usefulness  of  their  respective  colleges. 

The  average  age  at  which  students  entered  was  probably 
about  sixteen,  but  the  irregular  manner  in  which,  at  the 


sionarium  habeat,  nec  magister  ultra 
quatuor.’  Mayor,  Early  Statutes  of 
St  John's  College , p.  87. 

1 * I am  credibly  informed  by  the 
great  complaints  of  divers,  both  wor- 
shipfull  and  wise  parents,  the  which 
have  brought  their  children  to  the 
universitie,  that , thorowe  the  great 
stipendes  of  tutors,  and  the  little 
paines  they  doe  take  in  the  instruct- 
mge  and  well  governinge  of  their 


puples,  not  onely  the  poorer  sorte 
are  not  able  to  maintaine  their 
children  at  the  universitie;  and  the 
ritcher  be  soe  corrupte  with  libertie 
and  remissnes,  so  that  the  tutor  is 
more  afrayed  to  displease  his  puple 
thorowe  the  desire  of  great  gaine,  the 
which  he  haithe  by  his  tutorage, 
then  the  puple  is  of  his  tutor.  ’ Strype, 
Annals,  in  ii  c.  12. 
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commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  entries 
were  made  and  preserved  renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at 
an  exact  estimate.  In  the  month  of  January,  1629  (o.  s.), 
however,  a praiseworthy  precedent  in  such  matters  was  set 
by  the  society  of  St  John’s.  Dr  Owen  Gwyn,  the  master,  in 
conjunction  with  the  seniority,  made  an  order  for  a systematic 
registration  of  the  entries  at  the  college,  and  this  valuable 
record,  as  recently  published1,  throws  considerable  light  upon 
various  questions  connected  with  the  classes  from  which  the 
collegians  of  those  days  were  mainly  recruited®.  Inter- 
mingliug  with  a certain  small  minority  of  scions  of  noble 
houses  and  country  squires,  we  find  the  sons  of  poor  parsons, 
yeomen,  husbandmen,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  inn- 
keepers, tallow-chandlers,  bakers,  vintners,  blacksmiths, 
curriers,  ostlers,  labourers,  and  others  whose  humble  origin 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  are  described  merely 
as  ‘plebeians.’  The  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from 
this  apparent  fusion  of  different  elements,  that  the  relations 
which  then  existed  between  the  aristocratic  and  the  poorer 
classes  afford  a favourable  contrast  when  compared  with 
those  of  later  times3,  becomes  somewhat  modified  when  we 
consider  that  the  sizar  and  poor  scholar  were  often  called 
upon  to  perform  offices  distinctly  menial  in  character.  The 
chapel  clerk,  the  porter  at  the  gate,  the  college  cook,  and  the 
steward  were  all  alike  on  the  foundation  and  generally 
recruited  from  the  subsizars ; while  those  of  that  class  who 
were  invested  with  no  definite  office  acted  as  valets  to  the 
fellow-commoners  and  pensioners4.  Each  was  required  to 


chap.  v. 

v - 


Dr  Owen 
Gwyn'*  order 
for  the 
registration 
of  freshmen 
at  St  John’s. 


Classes  from 
which  stu- 
dents were 
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recruited. 
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tions wind) 
serve  to 
qualify  the 
supposed 
fusion  of 
classes. 


The  sizar 
often  really 
a menial. 


1 See  Admissions  to  the  College  of 
St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  [Edited  by  Prof. 
John  E.  B.  Mayor].  1882-3. 

8 Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  class  who  paid  (the  * pen- 
sioners’) was  now  beginning  to  ex- 
clude, or  reduce  to  an  inferior  status, 
the  class  for  whom  the  colleges  were 
originally  designed,  viz.  the  poorer 
students  who  could  not  maintain 
themselves.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  368. 

3 Mr  C.  Wordsworth  (University 
Life , pp.  91-92)  speaks  of  the  free 
intercourse  between  the  aristocratic 


and  poorer  elements  in  the  university 
at  this  period  as  presenting  a marked 
contrast  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  One  feature  is 
certainly  incontestable,  viz.  that  the 
aristocratic  disdain  of  trade  was  then 
rarely  evinced : Mr  Wilton,  the  opu- 
lent country  squire,  while  he  sent 
his  eldest  and  third  sons  to  Cam- 
bridge, sent  the  second  (Richard)  to 
be  apprenticed  for  eight  years  to  a 
mercer  in  Cheapside.  Dr  Bennet’s 
MS.  u.  s. 

4 Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  says:  ‘At 
the  same  time  was  admitted  one 
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rouse  his  master  for  morning  chapel,  to  clean  his  boots,  and 
sometimes  to  dress  his  hair.  He  brought  his  orders  from  the 
butteries,  carried  his  letters  and  messages,  and  in  some  cases 
wrote  his  college  exercises.  Nor  do  such  services  appear  to 
have  been  rendered  reluctantly  or  with  any  sense  of  indignity. 
At  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  would  rather 
seem  to  have  been  the  main  anxiety  of  those  who  performed 
them,  lest  they  should  be  supplanted  by  ordinary  menials 
and  so  lose  the  slender  emoluments  they  were  wont  thus  to 
earn1.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  that  poorer 
class  which,  as  we  have  already  noted2,  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  universities,  now 
effected  its  return.  When  the  master  and  the  servitor 
retired  for  repose  at  night,  the  former  slept  singly  in  his 
bed,  while  the  latter  occupied  a low  couch  on  rollers  (a 
truckle-bed,  as  it  was  termed)  beneath  him.  The  tutor  and 
his  pupil  often  occupied  the  same  relative  positions ; and 
poor  scholars  generally  slept  two  together  in  a bed,  or  four 
in  the  same  room,  and  were  hence  designated  in  the  statute 
book  as  concubicularii, — a term  from  whence,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  comes  the  college  ‘chum9.’ 

As  the  fine  October  days  of  his  first  tenn  slipped  away, 
and  the  charcoal  brazier  was  to  be  seen  burning  in  the  gloom 
of  the  November  evenings  in  the  college  hall,  the  freshman 
became  aware  that  an  ordeal  was  awaiting  him  to  which  the 
more  timid  probably  looked  forward  with  no  little  appre- 
hension. This  was  the  ceremony  of  ‘salting.’  The  freshmen 
were  summoned  to  the  hall,  there  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  their  seniors,  the  senior  and  junior  sophisters,  by  a process 


Thomas  Manning  to  be  my  sub-sizar ; 
the  son  of  a grave  ami  religious, 
silenced  divine,  being  a very  pious 
and  well  disposed  youth,’  Ac  Auto- 
biography (ed.  Halliwell),  i 107. 

1  ‘On  the  19th of  December  (1G25) 
the  vice-chancellor  and  eleven  heads 
of  colleges  made  a decree,  reciting 
that  contrary  to  the  ancient  statutes 
of  the  university  and  colleges,  within 
a few  years,  boys  and  men  ignorant 
of  letters,  and  altogether  unapt  to 
make  any  progress  in  the  studies  of 


the  university,  and  women  besides, 
had  crept  within  the  college  walls,  to 
do  those  works  which  used  to  be 
done  by  indigent  students  to  help 
bear  their  charges ; from  whence 
great  damage  had  accrued  to  poor 
scholars  and  scandal  to  the  university 
at  home  and  obloquy  abroad.  ’ Cooper, 
Annals,  in  182 ; see  also  Wordsworth, 
u.  «.  p.  410. 

2 See  supra,  p.  95. 

3 Wordsworth,  University  Life,  pp. 
88-89. 
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— much  as,  at  a later  period,  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  upon  .chap.v. 
each  guest  for  a ‘sentiment,’  as  the  wine  circled  after  a 
festive  dinner.  The  bold,  the  ready,  and  the  quick-witted, 
who  contrived  to  move  the  company  to  laughter,  were  re- 
warded with  copious  draughts  of  sack  or  beer ; but  to  those 
who  failed, — the  boorish  north-country  lad,  who  could  only 
blurt  forth  some  old,  familiar  witticism,  or  the  bashful 
southern  boy,  who  sat  crimsoning  in  silence,  unable  to  collect 
his  ideas, — were  handed  salt  and  water,  or  caudle  largely 
mingled  with  salt,  which  each  was  compelled  to  swallow. 

After  this  the  less  merciful  of  the  seniors  would  inflict  upon 
him  the  punishment  of  ‘tucking/  that  is,  an  incision  made  ‘Tucking.’ 
with  the  finger-nail  in  the  lip,  or  an  abrasion  from  the  chin 
to  the  lip,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow.  Finally,  the 
senior  cook  administered  to  all  the  newcomers  in  turn  an 
oath,  to  be  sworn  upon  an  old  shoe  which  each  was  required 
reverently  to  kiss;  and  after  the  process  of  initiation  had 
been  thus  completed,  the  freshman  was  entitled  to  take  his 
place  among  his  seniors1 *.  Half  barbarous  as  these  proceed- 
ings now  appear,  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  college 
authorities  and  even  by  so  rigid  a disciplinarian  as  Whitgift. 

The  expense  of  providing  the  liquor  consumed  on  the  occasion 
fell  upon  the  freshmen  and  was  charged  in  the  tutor’s  ac- 
count ; and  in  Whitgift’s  accounts  as  tutor  during  his  master- 
ship at  Trinity  we  find  a charge  for  the  ‘salting’  of  Francis 
Bacon8. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  trace  out  the  undergraduate  course  Feature* 

* ° In  the  under 

of  study  (so  far,  at  least,  as  it  differed  from  that  already 
described  in  connexion  with  the  mediaeval  period3 * *),  the  con- 
servatism  as  regards  secular  studies  is  almost  as  remarkable  oith©11  that 
as  the  innovations  with  respect  to  theology.  We  have  already  "’£*,ftCTaI 
seen  (supra,  p.  Ill),  that  by  the  statutes  of  1549,  the  study 
of  mathematics  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  grammar. 

In  the  Elizabethan  statutes,  however,  the  study  is  altogether 


1 College  Life  in  the  Reign  of 

James  I , p.  15;  Cooper,  Annals , A. 

and  C.,  p.  276. 

* See  British  Magazine  (1847), 

xxxii  361,  608-28. 


8 See  Vol.  i,  pp.  352-6 : the  term 
‘ undergraduate  ’ (see  Ibid.  p.  352) 
may  now  of  course  be  applied  with 
propriety. 
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chap,  v.  omitted  from  the  prescribed  undergraduate  course.  The 

Mathematics  mathematical  professor  still,  indeed,  delivered  lectures,  but 

no  longer  1 

compulsory.  ^iere  is  n0  evidence  that  the  attendance  of  students  was  in 
. any  way  compulsory,  and  those  who  did  attend  appear  to  have 
been  either  sophisters  or  bachelors  of  arts.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  what  they  could  thus  learn  was  singu- 

surtjecta theu  larly  little.  They  heard  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic 

included  ^ * • 

5ntNrt,!at  expounded  from  the  page  of  Cuthbert  Tunstal1  or  of  Jerome 

designation.  * r o 

? , Cardan8.  In  geometry  they  might  learn  as  much  of  Euclid 
as  was  comprised  in  the  definitions  and  axioms  and  a few  of 
v . the  propositions  of  the  first  book.  In  cosmography  and  astro- 

nomy the  information  obtainable  was  yet  more  unsatisfactory, 
for  not  only  was  it  extremely  meagre  but  much  of  it  was 

Antiquated  absolutely  wroug.  In  the  age  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  and 

character  of  . . 

thetexf-  nearly  a century  from  the  time  when  Copernicus  caught 

(X)UK3< 

from  the  fantastic  page  of  Martianus  Capella  the  hint  which 
guided  him  to  his  great  discovery3,  the  student  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  was  still  deriving  his  notions  of  the  celestial 
system  from  the  SiWaft?  of  Ptolemy4;  and,  although  no  less 
a period  had  elapsed  since  Magellan  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
rounded  the  southern  continents,  he  still  turned  for  his 
cosmical  theory  to  tho  Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  for  his  geogra- 
phical information  to  pagan  writers  of  the  first  century, — to 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  or  to  the  brief  outline  in  which  Pomponius 
Mela  sums  up  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Roman  of 
the  time  of  Claudius. 


* Vol.  i,  p.  592. 

2  Practica  Arithmetice  ct  mensur- 
andi  singularis.  Milan,  1539,  8vo. 
* On  this,  ’ says  De  Morgan,  * there  is 
no  remark  to  make,  except  that,  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  Italian  of 
that  day,  Cardan  shows  more  power 
of  computation  than  the  French  and 
German  writers.  There  is  a chapter 
recapitulating  the  numbers  which 
have  mystic  properties,  as  he  calls 
them,  one  use  of  which  is  in  foretelling 
future  events.  These  are  mostly  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  tho  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  not  altogether : 
400,  for  example,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, because  it  was  (but  it  was  not) 
the  number  of  bishops  at  the  Nicene 


Council.’  Arithmetical  Boohs,  p.  17. 

3 See  Vol.  i,  pp.  25-26. 

4 The  statutes  of  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  which 
date  from  1619,  mark  the  new  de- 
parture (see  prof.  Fowler’s  note  to  his 
edition  of  Bacon’s  Not^umOrganum,  p. 
288,  n.  59) ; and  it  is  deserving  of 
note  that  the  first  four  professors  of 
astronomy  at  Gresham  College  were 
all  from  Oxford.  According  however 
to  De  Morgan  ( Companion  to  the 
British  Almanac  for  1855,  pp.  21-22, 
quoted  by  professor  Fowler,  In- 
trod.  pp.  32-33)  the  anti-Copernicans 
were  not  altogether  without  excuse 
in  their  conservatism. 
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The  explanation  of  the  remarkable  indifference  thus  chap,  v. 
evinced  for  the  studies  then  known  as  ‘mathematical’  is  not  Reason  wi.y 

..  . . these  subjects 

solely  to  be  found  in  a spirit  of  conservatism.  A statement 
made  by  Wallis,  the  eminent  mathematician,  who  entered  at  universities. 
Emmanuel  in  the  year  1632,  throws  additional  light  upon 
the  subject.  Even  at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  mathematics 
were  more  studied  in  London  than  at  either  of  the  univer- 
sities, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  included  under  that 
designation  were  looked  upon  as  appertaining  to  practical  life 
rather  than  to  the  curriculum  of  a university1 2, — as  belonging, 
that  is  to  say,  to  that  class  of  ‘matters  mechanical’  which,  to 
quote  the  language  of  Bacon,  it  was  then  esteemed  ‘a  kind  of 
dishonour  unto  learning  to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation 


* » 


upon 

The  place  which  this  despised  study  had  occupied  in  the  Motoric 
prescribed  curriculum  half  a century  before  was  now  en-  Jj£SCmatics 
grossed  by  rhetoric ; and  here  again,  although  the  lecturer 
was  enjoined  to  deliver  his  discourses  in  the  vernacular,  the  study.0*” 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  purely  traditional.  The  com-  The  ancient 
pends  of  Hermogenes, — the  same  manuals  that  the  Gallic  »uu  the  only 

*■  ° ones  used. 


youth  were  conning  over  in  the  imperial  schools  at  Treves, 
Autun,  and  Bordeaux,  when  the  armies  of  Clodion  and  Clovis 
overthrew  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  power, — the  Institutes 
of  Quintilian  and  the  oratorical  treatises  of  Cicero,  are  the 
only  sources  named  in  the  Elizabethan  statute3. 

It  illustrates  however  the  necessity  for  caution  in  the  in- 
ferences which  we  derive  from  the  isolated  testimony  of 
statutoiy  law,  that  while  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that 


1 As  ‘ mechanical,  and  the  business 
of  traders,  merchants,  seamen,  car- 
penters, or  the  like,  and  perhaps 
some  almanack  makers  in  London.’ 
Heame’s  Langtoft , Pref.  p.  cxvii. 

2 Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning , 
bk.  ii,  i 5. 

3 ‘Primus  annus  rhetoricam  doco- 
bit.’  (Document*,  i 459)  ‘Praelector 
rhetorices  Quintilianum,  Hermoge- 
nem,  aut  aliquem  aliurn  librum  ora- 
toriarum  Ciceronis.  Quos  omnes 
libros  vulgari  lingua  pro  captu  et 
intelligentia  auditorum  explicabit  in- 


terpretabiturque.’  (Ibid.  1 457).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  change 
was  at  least  partly  owing  to  the 
teaching  of  Ramus.  He  assigned 
mathematics  a place  in  the  more 
advanced  or  esoteric  branch  of  in- 
struction, his  division  of  the  sciences 
being  (1)  exoteric,  including  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectic;  12)  esoteric , 
including  mathematics,  physics,  and 
metaphysics.  See  Ramus:  sa  Viescs 
Ecrits  et  ses  Opinions : par  Charles 
Waddington  (Paris,  1855),  p.  846. 
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of  the  sccoud 
and  third 
year*. 


I 


Pktkr 
Kants. 
b.  1515. 

. 1. 1572. 


His  attack 
on  Aristotle 
in  the 
schools  of 
Paris, 
a.d.  1536. 

Sensation 
thereby  pro- 
duced in 
learned 
Europe. 


Wiliam 

Temple's 


portions  of  the  Elizabethan  Code  were  at  this  time  already 
obsolete,  there  is  no  less  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  studies  of  the  university  convey  but 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  mental  activity  that  pre- 
vailed in  relation  to  certain  subjects.  Among  these  subjects 
was  logic,  at  that  time  the  chief  study  of  the  junior  and 
senior  sophisters.  And  here,  although  the  statute  refers  only 
to  Aristotle  and  Cicero1  as  the  recognised  text-books,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  a new  and  important  element 
which,  even  at  the  time  when  the  statute  was  drawn  up,  was 
already  fast  making  its  way  in  the  chief  universities  of 
Europe,  and  was  before  long  to  become  especially  associated 
with  the  learning  and  the  schools  of  Cambridge. 

Since  the  day  when  Luther  fastened  his  theses  to  the 
portals  of  the  Castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  no  such  shock 
had  been  given  to  traditional  belief  as  that  when,  in  the  year 
1563,  a young  student  of  the  College  of  Navarre8  put  forward, 
as  the  thesis  for  his  master’s  degree  in  the  faculty  of  arts  at 
Paris,  the  astounding  heresy, — Quaecumque  ab  Aristotele  dicta 
essent,  commenticia  me1.  ‘The  Aristotelians  in  Paris/  says 
Maurice,  in  referring  to  the  event,  ‘felt  that  the  cause 
which  Ramus  had  pleaded  in  this  early  display,  would  be  the 
cause  which  he  -would  plead  through  life.  What  he  had  done 
was  talked  of  throughout  all  France ; the  fame  of  it  reached 
to  Italy.  Tasso  alludes  to  it  in  his  Pensieri:  all  Paris,  he 
says,  was  confused  and  stupified  by  the  boldness  of  this 
young  man4/  If  such  were  indeed  the  impression  produced 
upon  those  who  witnessed  this  bold  assault  on  tradition, 
it  -was  in  no  way  falsified  by  the  sequel.  Throughout  his 
life,  and  long  after  that  life  had  ended  so  tragically  on 
the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  reputation  of  Peter  Ramus 
was  that  of  one,  to  whom,  in  all  his  researches,  the  at- 
tainment of  truth  was  the  chief  motive,  the  paramount 
consideration.  ‘If  ever/  says  one  of  his  chief  admirers  in 


1 See  Vol.  i,  pp.  44,  282,  n.  2, 
343. 

2 Of  the  College  of  Navarre  at 
Paris  I have  given  some  account  in 


my  previous  volume,  pp.  127  sqq. 

3 Waddington,  Ramus,  p.  26. 

4 Hist,  of  Philosophy,  II  142. 
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that  Cambridge  where  his  influence  was  so  potent  and  so  .ciiap.  v.  . 
prolonged,  ‘if  ever  there  was  one  in  whom  the  desire  of  testimony  to 
arriving  at  truth  and  overthrowing  error  was  such,  that  he  love  or  truth, 
was  delighted  beyond  measure  if  at  any  time  he  had  gained 
a more  accurate  conception  of  any  subject, — whether  as  the 
result  of  his  own  investigations  or  those  of  another,  however 
humble, — it  was  Ramus.  Patiently  to  submit  to  admonition 
when  in  error,  to  rejoice  at  being  set  right  by  another,  was 
his  most  striking  characteristic1.’  But  while  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Descartes,  nor  any  other 
great  leader  in  the  regions  of  original  research,  ever  scrutinised 
traditional  doctrine  with  a more  genuine  candour  than 
Ramus,  a concurrence  of  authoritative  opinion  teaches  us  to 
look  upon  his  genius  as  destructive  rather  than  creative.  As  v , 

Luther  shook  the  popular  faith  in  the  Fathers  and  the  Coun- 
cils,  so  Ramus  shook  the  faith  of  the  schools  in  the  infallibi- 
lity of  Aristotle.  And  had  he  not  overthrown,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  others  could  have  so  securely  built.  As 
the  Reformer  pulled  down  the  houses  of  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  on  the  sites  where  Emmanuel  and  Sidney 
subsequently  rose,  so  it  was  the  special  work  of  Ramus  to 
clear  the  ground  whereon  the  imposing  structures  of  Baconian 
science  and  Cartesian  philosophy  were  subsequently  to  be 
reared2. 

This  new  conception  of  the  logical  art,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  first  became  familiar  to  Cambridge  students,  was  Ha,uus‘ 
embodied  in  a modest  duodecimo  volume3,  among  the  earliest 
(if  indeed  it  was  not  the  earliest)  of  the  productions  of  the 


1 ‘Fait  ille  vir,  siquis  alius,  in 
8tudium  disceptandae  veritatis  et 
erToris  profligandi  tantopere  inci- 
tatus,  ut  si  quid  aliqnando  accuratius 
occurrisset,  aive  id  ipse  invenisset, 
give  ab  alio  vel  infirno  accepiaset, 
vehementius  laetaretur.  Atque  hoc 
plaue  ltamenm  eat,  et  pati  se  de 
errore  admoneri  et  laetari  si  ab 
aliquo  corrigatur.’  William  Temple 
to  John  Piscator,  June,  1581.  ( Epist- 
de  Rami  Dialectiea,  appended  to  Pro 
Mildapettide  unica  Methodo  Defen- 
sible contra  Diplodophilum , 1581.) 

2 Hallam’s  estimate  of  Ramus, 


though  ho  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
seems  fairly  just.  Lit.  of  Europe, 
iP®  ns. 

* P.  Rami  Dialecticae  Libri  duo, 
Scholiis  G.  TempeUi  Cantabrigiensi * 
illwUrati.  Quibus  accedit , eodem 
Authore , de  Porphyrianis  Praedica- 
hi  ii  hits  Disputntio.  Item:  E pis  tola  e 
de  P.  Rami  Dialectiea  contra  Johonnis 
Piscatoris  Respowionem  Defemio,  in 
capita  viginti  novem  redacta.  Canta- 
brigiae , ex  OJJicina  Thomae  Thonuuii. 
1584. 
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Its  main 
design  to 
rentier  the 
study  of 
logic  more 
easy  nnd 
popular. 


ciiap.  v.  Cambridge  University  Press,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
it  rose  again  to  life,  under  the  protecting  care  of  Burghley*. 
And  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  this  volume  was 
probably  in  the  possession  of  every  Cambridge  scholar  who 
laid  claim  to  anything  beyond  the  most  conventional  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  which  it  treated.  Taken  as  a whole, 
the  Dialectica  of  Ramus  may  be  not  inaptly  described  as  an 
attempt  at  a ‘Logic  made  easy/  The  Terminists  of  the 
schools,  as  we  have  before  seen8,  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  study  of  logic  eminently  repulsive.  Ramus,  by  means  of 
a Latinity  which  won  the  reluctant  admiration  of  Scaliger*, 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  portions  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
which  more  especially  tax  the  reasoning  powers1 * 3 4 5,  had  produced 
a compendium  of  an  eminently  popular  character.  His 
method  had  for  its  chief  object  to  exemplify  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  employment  of  the  natural  reason,  in  the  acceptance 
of  facts  or  in  arriving  at  conclusions,  without  recourse  to  those 
artificial  processes  which  Aristotle,  or  rather  his  commenta- 
tors, had  prescribed  as  indispensable  aids.  Logic,  or  dialectic 
(which  he  looks  upon  as  synonymous),  according  to  his  defi- 
Logic  divided  nition,  is  the  art  of  arguing  or  reasoning*.  But  this  art,  in 
grades.  the  course  of  its  developemcnt,  passes  through  three  successive 
and  distinct  grades:  first,  as  it  exists,  in  embryo  as  it  were,  in 
the  natural  reasoning  faculty;  secondly,  as  the  principles  thus 
derived  are  reduced  to  rules  and  formulated  into  an  art  ; 
thirdly,  as  this  duly  matured  art  finds  employment  in  its 
application  to  specific  questions.  In  other  words:  nature 
points  out  the  rules  which  art  formulates  and  reduces  to  a 


Its  method. 


Ills  defini- 
tion of  logic. 


1 See  supra , p.  297. 

3  See  Vol.  i,  pp.  190,  41G. 

3 Waddington,  p.  35. 

4 Keckermann  points  out  tho  fol- 

lowing omissions:  ‘(1)  nlle  Kegeln 
und  canones;  (2)  die  Lelire  von  den 
Pradicamenten ; (3)  die  von  den 

Begreuzungcn;  (4)  von  der  demon- 
stratio;  (5)  do  solutionibns  sopliis- 
matum.’  See  liis  Praecognitorum 
philosophicorum  libri  n,  bk.  ii,  c.  5: 
Tholuck,  das  aka  demise  fie  Leben,  n 4. 

5 ‘ 1 )ialectica  cst  ars  bene  disserendi, 
codemque  sonbu  logica  dicta  est.  ’ 
Temple  adds,  ‘Iliac  duae  voces. 


dialectica  et  logica,  significatione  non 
distinguuntur : sed  eandern  vim  et 
sententiam  subjectam  habent.’  Dia- 
lectica (ed.  1584)  p.  1.  ‘Non  placet 
tibi,’ says  Temple  to  Piscator,  Ttarnea 
artis  logicao  definitio.  Quid  ita? 
Quia  et  vox  ilia  bene  redundat  et 
disserendi  verbo  non  omnis  logicae 
doctrinae  vis  comprelienditur.’  (Ad 
Joann . Piscatorem , p.  75).  Bantus 
still  halted  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
definition;  in  the  Port  Royal  Logie  it 
became  * the  art  of  thinking.'  See 
Mill,  Logic,  i8  1 — 11. 
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system,  and  practice  applies  the  rules  thus  obtained1 *.  The 
parts  of  dialectic  are  twofold, — invention  and  judgement. 
Judgement,  in  turn,  is  to  be  considered  as  divisible  into 
enunciation,  syllogism,  and  method.  The  rules  of  dialectic 
are  comprised  in  those  of  invention  and  judgement,  and  if  the 
process  of  reason  be  conformable  to  the  examples  furnished  in 
the  writings  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  having  attained  its  full  devclopement*.  The 
Socratic  method  of  disputation  was,  Ramus  held,  the  true 
model ; while  scholasticism,  with  its  useless  refinements  and 
multiplicity  of  rules,  had,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  human 
reason  was  concerned,  only  kept  the  human  mind  in  a state 
of  perpetual  infancy3. 

It  would  involve  a more  extended  treatment  of  the  subject 
than  our  present  purpose  requires  or  would  justify,  were  I here 
to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  Ramus’s  method4,  or  seek 
to  explain  how  it  was,  that,  while  his  famous  treatise  has  almost 
passed  into  oblivion,  that  great  masterpiece  of  antiquity  which 
he  so  unjustly  depreciated  is  still  studied  and  admired.  From 
the  foremost  scholars  of  his  own  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  won  but  scant  approval.  Ascliam  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  admire  a teacher  who  set  his  judgement  in  opposition 
both  to  Aristotle  and  to  Cicero3.  Hooker  censured  his  method 
as  one  in  which  the  chief  value  of  the  study  itself  was  lost  in 
vague  and  superficial  generalisations®.  To  Bacon,  who  styles 


chap,  v. 

Also  into 
invention 
and  judge- 
ment. 


The  Socratic 
method  pre- 
ferable to 
that  of  the 
schoolmen. 


Criticisms 
unfavorable 
to  Ramus's 
treatise  by 
Hooker, 


Bacon, 


1 'Ars  igitur  naturam  sibi  pro- 
positam  semper  habeat,  exercitatio 
artem.’  Dial.  Partit.  (1543)  fol.  1. 
‘Ramus's  main  objection  to  the 
Aristotelian  logic  is,  that  it  is  not 
the  image  of  the  natural  process  of 
thought;  an  objection  winch  shows 
little  philosophical  insight;  for  the 
course  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge 
may  well  differ  from  the  order  in 
which  our  knowledge,  when  obtained, 
is  exhibited.’  Whewell,  Philosophy 
of  Discovery , p.  101. 

8 Waddington,  Iiamus , p.  374.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  Latin  poets,  Vergil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  that  Ra- 
mns  takes  his  examples. 

• Ibid.  343. 

4 Its  merits  and  defects  as  they 
appeared  to  the  judgements  of  con- 


temporary critics  are  set  forth  in  the 
Epistolae  de  P.  Ilami  Dialectica 
contra  Johannis  Piscatoris  Responsio- 
nem  Defensio  Gulielmi  Tempelli, 
Cantabrigiac , ex  Officina  Thoinae 
Thomae  celeberrimae  Acadcmiac  Can - 
tabrigiensis  Typographi.  1584. 

6 Scholemaster  (ed.  Mayor),  pp. 
101-2. 

* See  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (bk. 
i)  where  he  speaks  in  terms  of  severe 
contempt  of  the  pretentious  rapidity 
with  which  this  ‘new  devised  aid’ 
professos  to  indoctrinate,  students  in 
the  art  of  logic  by  ‘such  generalities 
as  everywhere  offering  themselves 
are  apparent  unto  men  of  the  weakest 
conceit  that  need  be.’  Works  (ed. 
1821),  i 138.  Compare  the  represen- 
tations of  Ursinus  at  Heidelberg: 
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chap,  v.  him  a revolutionary  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
his  exaggerated  conception  of  syllogistic  reasoning  and  of 
demonstration  as  the  unique  method  of  scientific  discovery, 
appeared  but  a narrowed  view  of  the  relations  of  the  opera- 
Keckcrman,  tions  of  mind  to  the  external  world  of  nature1.  Keckerman, 
his  rival  in  the  schools,  while  unable  to  deny  his  astonishing 
success,  ascribed  it,  not  to  any  inherent  merit  in  his  method, 
but  to  the  meretricious  art  with  which  he  had  mingled  logic 
and  rhetoric,  and  to  the  repulsive  condition  to  which  the 
whole  study  had  been  brought  by  the  old  conventional  treat- 
scaiigcr,  and  ment2.  Joseph  Scaliger  remonstrated  in  terms  of  strong 
indignation  against  the  threatened  introduction  of  the  new 
method  at  Leyden,  averring  that  it  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  peace  of  that  flourishing  university,  and  that 
it  was  wholly  incompatible  with  a continued  study  of  Aris- 
Casaubon.  totle3.  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  his  experiences  of  Cambridge 


•Es  Bei  wedcr  eine  rechte  Dialektik, 
noch  Rhetorik,  denn  viele  Stiicke 
aeien  hinweggeworfen ; die  Jugend 
solle  ohne  Federn  fliegen  lernen, 
ohne  Silben  und  Buchstaben  lesen.’ 
Hautz,  Gesch.der  Univers.  Heidelberg, 
ii  67. 

1 ‘Nullum  mihi  coramercium  cum 
hoc  ignorantiao  latibulo,  pernicio- 
cissima  litterarum  tinea,  coinpendio- 
rum  patre,  qui  cum  methodi  suae  et 
compendii  vinclis  res  torqueat  et  pre- 
mat;  reaquidem,  si  qua  fuit,  elabitur 
protinus,  et  exilit ; ipse  vero  aridua 
et  deaertiasimua  nugaa  stringit.’ 
Bacon,  de  Interp.  Naturae , c.  iii; 
Philosophical  W’orL*  (ed.  Ellia  and 
Spedding),  m 530.  ‘Enfin,  choso 
C*trange  maia  incontestable,  e’est  lui 
qui,  le  premier  depuis  Aristote,  a fait 
de  la  nnUliode  un  chapitre  de  la 
logique,  et  in&me  le  plus  important  ft 
sea  yeux.  Cette  mdtliode  repose 
essentiellement  aur  le  syllogisme  et 
la  demonstration,  et  Ramus  a eu  le 
tort,  que  Bacon  lui  rcproche  am£re- 
ment,  de  soutenir  que  c’6tait  la 
mSthode  unique  de  tou'tes  lea  sciences.’ 
tVaddington,  Earn  us,  p.  378. 

2 ‘Niclit  seiner  Giite  verdankt 
Ramus  seine  ungeheurc  Verbreitung, 
die  er  in  Deutschland  und  England 
gefumlen,  wahrend  Fraukreich  und 
Italien  ilm  zuriickgewiesen,  sondern 


weilaiedieSchnl-termini  deratrengen 
Dialektik  vermeiden  und  Rhetorik 
und  Eleganz  an  die  Stelle  gesetzt 
haben,  und  weil  daa  Studium  der 
Peripatetiker  so  abschreckend  betrie- 
ben  wird,  dasa  dieselben  sich  wolil 
selbst  auf  das  dictum  des  Ammonius 
berufen:  stadia peripatetica  requirere 
tolrrantiam  lahorum  asininam.'  Prae- 
cognitorum  logicorum , tract,  in,  p. 
133,  quoted  by  Tholuck,  das  Akade- 
mische  Leben , ii  4-5. 

3  ‘Rem  novam  quae  mihi  non 
admirationem  tan  turn,  aed  etiain 
dolorem  attulit,  celare  te  non  potui, 
mi  Dousa.  Audio,  in  consilio  vestro, 
quod  nuper  hie  habuistis,  de  admit- 
tenda  Rami  doctrina  actum.  Atqne 
utinam  de  eo  actum  tantum,  non 
etiam  decretum  esset,  ut  accepimus. 
Quod  si  fit,  funditus  de  Scholae  hu- 
jua  iucolumitate,  quae  ex  omnibus 
Europae  Academiis  dignitatem  lit- 
terarum ac  nobiliorum  scientiarum 
sustincre  nunc  videtur,  actum  eat 
funditus.  Nam  per  Deum  Immorta- 
lem,  quid  erit  aliud,  quam  Venetorum 
factionea  et  Prasinonim  inter  ae 
conunittere?  Quid  esset,  si  Theologia 
jxintificia  induceretur?  Putas  fieri 
hoc  posse,  ut  non  ex  diasimilitudine 
doctrinae  gravissimae  contentiones 
primum,  mox  pernicies  ipsius  Scholae 
sequatur?’  Id.  Mart.  1598.  Iano 
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and  of  Cambridge  hospitality  still  recent  in  his  memory, 
recorded  his  deliberate  disapproval  of  one  and  all  of  the 
innovations  which  Ramus  had  advocated ; — an  expression  of 
opinion  which  carries  the  more  weight  in  that  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a singularly  noteworthy  condemnation  of 
what  Ramus  himself  had  especially  attacked, — the  prevalent 
practice  of  introducing  unnecessary  technicalities  into  elemen- 
tary manuals  of  instruction1.  But  notwithstanding  that  the 
decisions  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  age  were  thus 
undeniably  adverse,  it  is  difficult  for  posterity  not  to  admire 
the  true  intellectual  independence  of  the  man,  at  once  the 
genius  and  the  scholar,  the  reformer  of  grammar  and  the 
reformer  of  orthography2,  among  the  first  to  shake  off  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  among  the  foremost  to  recognise  the 
discovery  of  Copernicus3.  As  regards  his  innovations  in  logic, 
again,  whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  his  method,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  range  and  importance  of  his  influence, 
— an  influence,  it  may  be  observed,  which  would  probably 
have  continued  to  be  discernible  at  a much  later  period  had 
not  nearly  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  his  treatise  been  incor- 
porated in  the  well-known  Logic  of  Port  Royal4.  Temple,  in 
his  dedication  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  1584,  speaks  of  the  Ramistic  logic  as  already  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  having  numerous  adherents  in  the 
chief  universities5,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  it  was 


Dousae.  Epigtolae  (cd.  1027),  pp. 
130-1. 

1 ‘Nam  Rami  invenia,  quae  tanto- 
pcre  ipse  probas,  et  quibus  hodio 
multi  at nt 'vvovrcu,  mihi  non  placere 
prae  me  semper  tuli.  Ut  nihil  de 
caeteris  ejus  script  is  dicam,  lucu- 
brationes  illius  grammaticas  cur 
aestimari  ab  eruditis  mereantur, 
equidem  caussam  invenio  nullam... 
Rami  vero  tarn  insignia  fuit  amentia, 
ut  etiara  linguae  Graecae,  quam 
penitus  ignorabat,  praecepta  dare 
auderet.  Ego  ingenue  fateor,  rem 
absurdam  mihi  semper  esse  visam, 
per  definitiones  et  Sixoroptas  artem 
aliquam  pueros  velle  docere.  Ilia 
aetas definitiones  noncapit.’  London, 
Mar.  1613,  Caiauboni  Epist.  878. 


2 It  is  to  Ramus  that  belongs  the 
credit  (?)  of  introducing  the  j and 
the  v in  Latin,  letters  which  down  to 
his  time  had  been  identified  with  i 
and  u.  See  Waddington,  p.  348. 

3 Schol.  Math,  n 47;  Professor 
Fowler,  however,  classes  Ramus 
with  Patricius  and  Bruno  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a class  of  converts  who 
accepted  the  Copernican  theory  ‘with- 
out seeming  to  have  had  any  good 
reasons  for  their  opinions. ’ introd. 
to  Nov.  Or< j. , p.  33. 

4 Waddington,  pp.  376,  891.  A 
fact  of  which  some  of  those  who  have 
depreciated  Ramus  and  praised  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  seem  to  have  been 
scarcely  aware. 

3 ‘Quid  quod  earn  disciplinam 


CIIAP.  v. 

' -* 


Genuine 
merit  in 
Hainus  not- 
withstanding. 


/ 


1 


V 


Testimony  of 
Temple  of 
King's  Col- 
lege to  the 
widespread 
success  of 
his  Logic. 

/ 
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Centres 
where  its 
success 
was  most 
marked. 


It  finds 
disciples  in 
Holland, 
Scotland, 


and  Ireland, 


and  even  at 
Oxford. 


taught  and  defended  from  nearly  all  the  Protestant  chairs  of 
philosophy.  In  the  Lutheran  centres, — at  Helmstadt1,  where 
the  growing  territorial  wealth  and  wise  philanthropy  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick  had  led  to  the  foundation  of  a 
university  conspicuous  among  the  schools  of  Protestantism 
for  its  ample  endow' men ts  and  catholic  spirit, — at  Wittenberg, 
at  Marburg,  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  it  found  a ready 
acceptance.  At  Altdorf,  now  rising  into  prominence  under  the 
patronage  of  wealthy  Nuremberg2, — at  Basel,  by  Freigius, — 
at  Dusseldorf,  by  Fabricius, — at  Rostock,  by  Chytraeus, — the 
new  doctrines  were  taught  with  marked  success8.  In  Calvin- 
istic  centres,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Beza, — at 
Heidelberg,  where  Ramus  had  himself  once  been  silenced,  at 
Herborn,  and  in  the  schools  of  Holland, — it  also  gained  nume- 
rous partisans4.  In  Scotland,  George  Buchanan  introduced  it 
at  St  Andrews,  and  Andrew  Melville  at  Glasgow.  James 
Stuart  and  the  Regent  Murray  were  also  its  avowed  disciples. 
Temple,  installed  as  provost  at  Trinity  College,  disseminated 
its  principles  in  Dublin5.  Oxford,  ever  blindly  loyal  to  Aris- 
totle, afforded  it  a less  favorable  reception ; but  even  at 
Oxford  we  find  John  Case,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ethics  already 
cited0,  frankly  admitting  that  the  younger  scholars  had,  at 


adamea,  quae  P.  Rami  ingenio  quasi 
vindicate  ab  interitu,  et  luculentius 
illustrate,  diffudit  jam  sese  per 
Europam,  et  quamvis  primo  excepta 
inhumaniuB,  in  optimis  tamen  aca- 
demiis  coepta  est  a plurimis  adhiberi.’ 
Kpiat.  Dcdieat. 

1 For  the  circumstances  under 
which  ‘Academia  Julia’  took  its  rise 
in  1576  see  Justi  and  Mursinna, 
Annalen  dcr  dcutschen  Vniv.,  p.  293; 
Henke,  Georg  Calixtm  u.  seine  Zeit , 
i 2-5;  Tholuck  describes  its  theology 
as  Lutheran  with  a certain  infusion 
of  the  classic  spirit  of  Melanchthon, 
and  ‘nicht  ganz  ohne  Hinueigung 
7.u  dem  antitheologischen  Ueber- 
muthc  italienischer  Humanisten.’ 
Dasajcademische  Lebendcssiebzehnten 
Jahrhundert* , n 49-50. 

3  The  university  of  Altdorf  had  its 
origin  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Nurem- 


berg. The  Gymnasium  was  instituted 
as  early  as  1526;  in  1575  it  was 
transplanted  to  Nuremberg,  ‘quo  eo 
melius  studiosa  juventus  in  altioribus 
studiis  erudiri  posset,’  says  Apinus 
in  his  sketch  of  its  first  rector, 
Valentinus  Erythraeus,  a former 
pupil  of  John  Sturm  at  Strassburg. 
Altdorf  received  its  charter  as  a 
university  from  the  emperor  Rudolf 
H,  in  1578.  See  Apinus,  Vitae 
Professomm  Philosophiae  qui  a eon- 
dita  Academia  Altorfina  ad  tninc 
usque  Diem  claruentni,  &c.  Nurem- 
berg, 1728;  Justi  und  Mursinna, 
Annalen, , pp.  1-22;  Tholuck,  da* 
akademische  Leben , ii  16. 

3 Waddington,  Ramus,  pp.  391-3. 

4 Tholuck,  das  akademische  Leben 
ii  6. 

5 Supra , p.  356. 

6 Supra,  p.  352-3. 
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one  time,  seemed  ready  to  transfer  their  mental  allegiance 
from  the  oracle  of  paganism  to  the  Protestant  philosopher1. 

At  no  university  however  did  the  new  logic  find  such 
distinguished  converts  or  exercise  so  enduring  an  influence  as 
at  Cambridge,  where  Ramus’s  known  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  Calvinism  won  for  him  the  sympathy  of  the  Puritan  party. 
The  enthusiastic  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  first 
Cambridge  editor  has  already  been  cited.  In  the  following 
century,  his  treatise  was  again  edited  by  William  Ames  of 
Christ’s  College,  the  distinguished  reviver  of  casuistical 
divinity;  it  was  translated  by  Samuel  Wotton,  a fellow  of 
King’s;  and  exactly  a century  after  the  author’s  death,  a 
still  more  eminent  member  of  the  university,  John  Milton, 
published  yet  another  edition,  enlarged  and  amplified  by 
his  own  pen2.  George  Downham,  fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
and  reader  in  logic  in  the  university,  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  the  new  logic3 ; nor  had  Ramus  anywhere  a more 
devoted  admirer  than  he  found  in  that  eccentric  genius, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  for  some  time  a fellow  of  Pembroke.  So 
early  as  the  year  1573,  we  find  him  vigorously  defending  both 
his  teacher  and  himself  • and  his  language  -would  seem  to 
imply  that  even  those  who  denounced  the  new  logic  as  in- 
compatible with  a due  respect  for  Aristotle,  often  themselves 
studied  it  in  secret4.  A few  years  later,  in  his  Rhetor , 
Harvey’s  eulogium  is  pronounced  in  bolder  terms,  and  he 
seems  at  a loss  for  language  adequately  to  express  his  intel- 


chap.  v. 


Cambridge, 
however, 
becomes  the 
great  strong- 
hold of 
Kaiuistic 
doctrines. 


Kditions  of 
the  Logic  by 
Ames. 
Samuel 
Wotton.  and 
John  Milton. 


George 
Downlmm : 
d.  1044. 


Gabriel 
Harvey  ono 
of  Katnus's 
warmest  ad- 
mirers. 


1 ‘Ceterum  non  est  quin  fateor 
juvenilem  ardorem  animi  in  utraque 
academia  nuper  decertasse,  utrum  in 
perdiscendis  artibus  plus  Aristotelis 
magnum  acumen  quam  Rami  illicit s 
ingenium  pracvaleret.  Sed  istam, 
ut  spero,  apostasim  a veteri,  vera, 
et  sapienti  philosopliandi  consuetu- 
dine  senilis  experientia  toilet, — 
imberbis  enim  aetas  id  saepc  agit 

•quod  recte  fieri  canities  negat 

Ramum  hie  non  condemno,  nam 
doctus  fuit ; Aristotelem  autem  ex- 
tullo,  nam  summus  exstitit.  Scd 
fortassis  minoris  aestiinabitur  hoe 
opus  meum,  quod  veteres  Aristotelis 
interpretes  in  eo  loquar.’  Speculum , 


F 5. 

2 Artis  Loyicac  plenior  Tmtitutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  concinnata. 
1672. 

3 ‘ the  University  whore  Downham 
taught.’  Hamilton,  Discussions , p. 
120 ; Fuller-Nuttall,  i 206. 

4 After  warmly  repudiating  certain 

charges  of  sympathising  with  innova- 
tors, brought  against  him  by  hostile 
critics,  Harvey  protests  that  he  will 
himself,  in  future,  do  as  his  critics 
do:  ‘I  will  lock  Melnncthon  and 

Ramus  up  in  my  studdi  and  bring 
Osorius  and  Omphalius  into  the 
chappcl.  ’ Harvey’s  Letter  Book  (MS. 
iu  Pembroke  College). 
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Students 
nl) rood  resort 
to  Cambridge 
as  a school  of 
the  Kauiistic 
logic. 


Even  ot 
Cambridge, 
however,  it 
encounters 
opposition. 


lectual  debt  to  his  revered  teacher1 *.  Even  in  the  province  of 
rhetoric  Ramus,  he  maintains,  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with 
the  foremost  teachers  of  his  age, — with  Sturm  at  Strassburg, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Smith  at  Cambridge,  and  with  Humphrey 
at  Oxford a.  Some  thirty  years  later,  a passing  allusion  dropped 
by  that  renowned  logomachist,  Richard  Mountagu,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  to  be  well  up  in  Ramus  was  regarded  in  Cam- 
bridge as  equivalent  to  being  a good  logician3.  A yet  more 
convincing  piece  of  evidence  still  remains,  however,  to  be 
cited.  Among  the  potentates  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  none  possessed  a higher  reputation 
for  general  culture  than  prince  Maurice  ‘ the  Learned,’  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel.  Henry  Peacham,  who  had  visited 
his  court,  describes  him  in  his  treatise,  already  quoted,  as  one 
‘who  carryeth  away  the  palm  for  excellency  in  whatsoever  is 
to  be  wished  in  a brave  prince’4.  It  is  consequently  not  a 
little  significant  to  find  that  when  the  landgrave,  on  a certain 
occasion,  was  gathering  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  two 
of  his  young  nobility,  whom  he  proposed  to  send  on  a kind 
of  literary  tour  to  the  chief  centres  of  learning  in  Europe, 
the  university  of  Cambridge  was  especially  named  as  the 
leading  school  for  the  study  of  the  Ramistic  logic8. 

But  even  at  Cambridge  there  was  opposition,  and  that 
too  of  a kind  which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  stolid  defence 
of  the  ancient  methods  of  study  made  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Humanists  than  of  the  enlightened  arguments  of  a 
Bacon  or  a Casaubon.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from  improbable  that 
Scaliger’s  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the  new  logic  being  intro- 
duced at  Leyden,  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  reports 
which  had  reached  him  there  of  an  occurrence  which  had 


1 ‘Ac  persaepe  equidem  cum  P. 
Ramo,  meo  amicissimo  cliente,  optavi 
ut  aureis  atquo  grandibus  litteris,  pro 
foribus  8cholarum  et  gymnasiorum 
omnium,  vel  potius  firma  ac  stabili 
intelligentia,  in  doctorum  ipsorum 
pectoribus,  duo  ilia  inclyta  et  per 
eximia  vocabula  imprimerentur,  ip- 
ireipla  kclI  larofna.'  Rhetor , p.  iv. 

* Ibid.,  p.  K iv. 

3 Appello Caemrcm  (ed.  1625),  p.  14. 

4 Peacham  (H.),  The  Compleat 


Gentleman  (2nd  ed.),  p.  99. 

8 ‘In  Leyden  der  Umgang  rnit 
Scaliger,  Junius  und  Snell,  die  Uni- 
versitrit  Cambridge  wegen  der  Ramis- 
tisclien  Philosophic,  Verona  wegen 
der  ritterlichen  Gymnastik  einpfohlen 
wird.’  See  von  Rommel,  Gesch.  v. 
Hessen,  vi  442  and  445.  He  quotes 
from  the  Landgrave’s  own  instruc- 
tions as  cited  in  Casparou’s  rropramm 
liber  die  Handschriften  des  L.  i loritz. 
Cassel,  1775. 
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taken  place  in  our  own  university  some  two  years  before,  chap,  v. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  the  incident  in  question 
is  well  deserving  of  being  here  reproduced,  as  presenting  us 
with  a kind  of  companion  picture  to  the  memorable  scene, 
already  cited,  which  Sehliisselberg  describes  as  occurring  in 
his  own  university1.  In  the  one  case,  it  was  a dispute  in 
theology  at  Wittenberg;  in  the  other,  it  was  a dispute  in 
philosophy  at  Cambridge;  but  both  illustrate,  in  much  the 
same  degree,  the  fierce  controversial  spirit  and  ungentle  man- 
ners that  too  often  characterised  the  learning  of  those  days. 

It  was  in  the  year  1595,  that  William  Gouge,  the  nephew  Experience 

of  Chaderton,  the  master  of  Emmanuel,  and  also  of  Whitaker,  «<>»»#«• 

• 

the  master  of  St  John’s,  passed  on  from  his  school  at  Eton 
to  King’s  College.  He  was  a hard-working,  studious  young 
scholar,  with  a gravity  beyond  his  years,  and  ‘at  the  first  en- 
trance of  his  studies’,  says  his  biographer,  ‘he  applied  himself  to 
Peter  Ramus  his  Logick , and  grew  so  expert  therein  that  in  the 
publick  schools  he  maintained  and  defended  him.  Insomuch 
as  when  on  a time  divers  sophisters  set  themselves  to  vilifie 
Ramus,  for  which  end  the  respondent  had  given  this  question: 
nunquam  erit  magnus,  cui  Ramus  est  magnus.  Which  some 
of  the  sophisters  hearing,  and  knowing  the  said  William 
Gouge  to  be  an  acute  disputant  and  a stiff  defender  of  Ramus, 
they  went  to  the  divinity  schools,  where  he  was  then  hearing 
an  Act,  and  told  him  how  in  the  other  schools  they  were 
abusing  Ramus.  He  thereupon  went  to  the  sophisters’  schools, 
and  upon  the  moderator’s  calling  for  another  opponent,  he 
stepped  up,  and  brought  such  an  argument  as  stumbled  the 
respondent;  whereupon  the  moderator  took  upon  him  to 
answer  it,  but  could  not  satisfie  the  doubt.  This  occasioned 
a sophister  that  stood  by  to  say  with  a loud  voice,  “ Do  you 
come  to  vilifie  Ramus,  and  cannot  answer  the  argument  of 
a Ramist?”  Whereupon  the  moderator  rose  up,  and  gave 
him  a box  on  the  ear.  Then  the  school  was  all  in  an  uproar, 
but  the  same  William  Gouge  was  safely  conveyed  out  from 
amongst  them2/ 

1 Supra , pp.  105-6. 

3 Clarke  (S.),  Lives  of  Thirty -two  English  Divines , p.  235. 
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chap,  v.  j Theology  alone  excepted,  logic  was  undoubtedly  the  study 
Lope  the  which  at  this  period  engrossed  the  largest  amount  of  attention, 

chief  secular  # 4 # 0 # 0 

study.  forming  in  conjunction  with  rhetoric  the  chief  element  of  the 
Ntudies  of  ordinary  academic  culture.  The  studies  that  belonged  to 

the  bachelors  . . T . . • , P , 

of  arts  for  the  quadi'ivium , or  curriculum  tor  the  master  ot  arts  degree, 

of m.a.  sank  into  insignificance  now  that  residence  for  that  degree 

was  no  longer  compulsory  and  the  requirements  for  its  attain- 
ment had  become  limited  to  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  acts 
and  the  composition  of  a single  declamation1 2.  We  may,  how- 
ever, divide  the  bachelors  at  this  period  into  two  classes:  the 
non-residents  (most  of  whom  had  ceased  to  look  forward  to 
ever  proceeding  to  their  master  of  arts  degree),  and  the 
residents,  a small  minority  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
clerical  fellows  of  colleges,  whose  time  was  mainly  given  to 
the  all-absorbing  controversial  theology  of  the  day  and  to  the 
composition  of ‘common places  V to  be  delivered  in  the  college 
Ethics.  chapel.  The  more  industrious  and  intelligent  seem  to  have 
metaphysics,  sought  to  blend  with  this  narrow  culture  some  attention  to 

in  what  sense  . . ..  . 

to  be  under-  the  traditional  ethics,  physics,  or  metaphysics,  of  the  time  . 

BIO  (HI.  

But  in  order  to  guard  against  the  exaggerated  impression 
which  terms,  uow  of  so  much  significance,  might  otherwise 
produce,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  schoolmen 
were  still  regarded  as  the  standard  authorities  in  these 
subjects,  and  that  in  arriving  at  a conclusion  with  respect  to 
any  moot  question  in  physical  science,  the  dictum  of  a Greek 
or  Latin  Father  was  often  accepted  as  final4. 

Theology,  But  theology  was  at  once  the  chief  study5  and  the  arena 
COU1CB  the  to  which  those  who  contended  for  intellectual  distinction, 


1 See  Wordsworth,  Scliolae  Acade- 
micae,  p.  213.  Hacket  says  of  arch- 
bishop Williams,  who  commenced 
B.A.  in  the  year  1603,  that  ‘it  was 
his  common  theme,  even  when  he 
was  a bishop,  if  young  students  were 
at  his  table,  to  inveigh  gravely 
against  batchelors  of  arts,  because 
commonly  they  misspent  that  tri- 
ennial probation,  and  left  upon  that 
place  a vacuum  of  doing  little  or 
nothing.’  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, p.  10. 

2 ‘Commonplace,’ — ‘a  college-ex- 
ercise in  divinity,  not  different  inform 


from  a sermon,  but  in  length.’  Clarke, 
Life  of  Hildersham , in  Clarke’s  Lives 
(ed.  1659),  p.  115. 

8 ‘ From  logicke,  I proceeded  to 
etliicks,  physicks,  and  metaphysicks 
(consulting  the  schoolmen  on  6uch 
points)  according  to  the  methods  of 
philosophy  then  in  fashion  in  that 
university.’  Hearne,  Langtoft,  Pref. 
p.  cxix. 

4 See  a notable  instance  in  Cam- 
deni  Epistolae  (ed.  1691),  pp.  165-7. 

8 ‘ Ego  cum  quondam  in  litterarum 
studiis  ita  versarer  ut  theologiam 
omnium  scientiarum  fastigium  et 
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for  popularity,  and  for  the  prizes  of  high  office  and  social  chap,  v. ^ 
influence,  fouud  themselves,  with  but  few  exceptions,  irre-  cMcraMj 

' \ 1 of  Jill,  is  con- 

sistibly  attracted.  And  while  thus  absorbing  to  itself  the 
best  brain-power  of  the  age,  the  study  was  at  the  same  time 
conceived  in  a more  and  more  narrow,  intolerant  spirit ; and 
round  the  new  standards  of  belief  and  the  oracles  of  Pro- 
testantism1, the  controversial  clamour  began' again  to  rise  as 
loudly  as  of  yore.  The  absence  of  any  generally  recognised 
authoritative  system  of  casuistical  divinity  was  painfully  felt. 

Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  were  gone ; 
and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  supplemented  by  the  Common- 
places of  Musculus,  together  with  the  decisions  of  a Beza  and 
a Bullinger,  seemed  but  imperfectly  to  supply  their  place. 

There  were  those,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in  the  English 
* Church,  who  had  already  begun  to  repudiate  all  allegiance 
to  Geneva,  and  who  were  more  than  half  suspected  of  seeking 
to  initiate  a retrograde  course  which  should  ultimately  conduct 
them  back  to  Rome.  Even  Calvinism  itself  could  not  alto- 
gether shake  off  its  scholastic  modes  of  thought ; and  Whit-  JJoSSSsm 
gift  and  Cartwright,  when  they  disputed  respecting  the  pViViiV.wevor* 
Scriptural  sanction  for  the  prescribed  usages  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  still  deferred  to  traditional  rules  of  logical  form 
and  figure,  much  as  did  the  doctors  of  the  schools  a century 
before*. 


tanquam  apiconx  mihi  proponerem 
ad  carnque  festinans  ita  properarem 
nt  reliqui*  modice  cultis  praeliba- 
tisque  disciplinis,  ad  hoc  studium 
ornne  transtulerim,’  etc.  G.  Acworth, 
Kpistola  (ann.  1500):  MS.  in  Corp. 
Chr.  Coll. 

1 Hacket  mentions  Peter  Martyr, 
Chcmnitius,  Musculus,  Calvin,  and 
Zanchius,  as  the  sources  from  whence 
Williams  convinced  himself  that  ‘ he 
might  with  a good  conscience  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion’ (Life  of  Williams,  p.  12). 

2 4 My  meaning  and  my  words  be 
plain:  you  needed  not  to  have  of- 
fended again  (as  almost  continually 
you  do)  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Elench.' 
[ignoratio  elenchi ] 1 whilst  you  do 
not  reason  nor  answer  ad  idem .’ 
Whitgift  against  Cartwright,  Works, 


hi  391.  The  Puritans,  who  ignored 
these  conditions  of  controversy,  lost 
ground  considerably  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  antagonists.  Baker, 
referring  to  Baxter’s  conduct  of  the 
argument  at  the  Savoy  Conference 
(1GG1)  says:  ‘Mr  Baxter,  who  knew 
nothing  of  an  university  nor  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  chair  save  that  of 
the  pulpit,  only  in  the  strength  of 
natural  logic  ventured  to  engage  in 
mood  and  figure  with  some  of  our 
best  and  most  experienced  divines, 
with  such  success  as  usually  attends 
rash  undertakings.  ’ Baker-Mayor, 
p.  231.  So  also,  the  author  of  An 
Abstract  of  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment (see  infra,  p.  424,  n.  8)  invari- 
ably reduces  his  argument  to  syllo- 
gistic form  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
separate  process  of  reasoning. 
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study  of 
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and  readers : 

Thomas 

Wakefield, 


Fagius, 

Tremellius, 

Clievallier, 


This  overweening  attention  to  theological  controversy 
involved  again  no  little  detriment  to  the  cultivation  of 
linguistic  studies.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth,  the  chairs 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  each  filled  by  an  eminent 
scholar  whose  lengthened  tenure  of  an  honorable  office 
was  justified  by  his  fitness  for  its  duties.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  if  mere  competence  to  teach  could  have 
commanded  an  audience,  neither  Edward  Lively,  who  was 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  from  1575 1 2 to  1605,  nor  Andrew 
Downes3,  who  wras  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  from  1585  to 
1625,  would  have  failed  in  exciting  an  interest  akin  to  that 
which  had  been  awakened  by  the  efforts  of  Smith  and  Cheke. 
Of  the  two  languages,  Hebrew  undoubtedly  received  the 
larger  share  of  attention,  and  had  in  no  way  wanted  com- 
petent expositors.  The  first  Regius  professor,  as  we  have 
already  seen8,  was  Thomas  Wakefield,  who  in  1547  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  for  life.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  faith,  for  we  find  that, 
although  his  ability  and  learning  were  unquestioned,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward,  and  again  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  readers 
were  appointed  to  lecture  in  his  stead.  Among  these  ware 
Fagius,  whose  brief  career  at  Cambridge  has  already  been 
noticed4 *, — Tremellius,  who  lectured  from  1549  to  1552s, — 
and  Chevallier,  who  lectured  in  1552  and  1553,  and  was 
again  appointed  in  1569.  Chevallier  died  in  1572,  and  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, for  he  never  recovered  from  the  malady  induced 


1 The  University  Calendar  gives 
the  date  of  Lively’s  appointment  as 
1580:  but  Lively  immediately  sue* 
ceeded  Thomas  Wakefield,  andWake- 
field  died  in  April,  1575  (Cooper, 
A thenae , 1 338).  Lively,  says  Playfere, 
when  preaching  his  funeral  sermon, 
‘ was  professor  of  the  Hebrewe  tongue 
in  this  universitie  thirtie  years.’  Nine 
Sermons , etc.  (1621),  p.  217. 

2 A scholar  4 composed  of  Greek 

and  industry.'  Fuller- Prickett  and 

Wright,  p.  310.  Hacket  ( Life  of 

Archbishop  William , p.  10)  styles 


Lively  and  Downes  duo  Scipiadae ; 
Williams,  he  tells  us,  attended  the 
lectures  of  both,  and  4 acquired  most 
excellent  skill  in  those  learned  lan- 
guages.’ 

8 Supra,  p.  53. 

4 Supra,  p.  119. 

6 Dryden,  in  praising  Father  Si- 
mon’s Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament , speaks  of  it  as  4 A trea- 
sure which,  if  country  curates  buy,  | 
They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may 
defy.’  Iteligio  Laid , 11.  240 — 1. 
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by  his  sufferings  as  a fugitive  from  Paris  on  that  fatal  chap,  v. 
occasion1.-  He  was  succeeded  as  reader  by  Philip  Bignon ; andpwiip 
and  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Wakefield,  Edward  Lively  was  Edward 
appointed  to  the  professorship.  Against  none  of  these  *•  wta*. 
teachers  do  we  find  any  charge  of  incompetence  alleged ; 

Ramus  in  the  year  before  his  death  testified  to  the  profound 
learning  and  European  reputation  of  Tremellius*;  and  with 
respect  to  Chevallier,  Hugh  Broughton,  who  was  one  of  his 
scholars,  had  the  generosity  to  bear  witness,  that  ‘ men  might 
learn  more  of  him  in  a month  than  others  could  teach  in 
ten  years*/  But  they  were  all  foreigners,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  in  those  days  their  nationality  pleaded  in 
their  favour.  Tremellius  was  a converted  Jew,  and  the 
antipathy  and  suspicion  with  which  his  race  were  then 
regarded  in  England  is  notorious.  Towards  the  close  of  the 

earning  Philip 

. l-'erdinand. 

private  JJcbrcad*  t, 
instruction,  probably  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language4. 

His  most  assiduous  pupil  was  William  Gouge, — the  same 
promising  student  who  has  just  come  under  our  notice  as 
making  so  manful  a stand  in  the  schools  in  defence  of 
Ramus.  * Many  others  of  the  students/  says  Thomas  Gouge 
(his  father’s  biographer),  ‘took  the  opportunity  of  learning 
of  him ; but  most  of  them  grew  soon  weary,  and  left  him, 
onely  the  said  Master  Gouge  kept  close  to  him  as  long  as 
he  tarried.  But  when  he  was  gone,  those  which  before  had 
lost  their  opportunity,  now  seeing  their  own  folly,  they  came 
to  Master  Gouge,  and  entreated  him  to  instruct  them  in  the 


century,  we  find  another  Jew,  one  Philip  Ferdinand, 
a precarious  livelihood  in  the  university  by  giving 


1 Cooper,  A thenar,  i 307. 

2 * Treraellinm  socrae  linguae  pro- 
fessorem  esse  tota  Europa  celeberri- 
mum,  Anglia  Germaniaque  comine* 
morant,  Gallia  jam  etiam  idem 
domesticis  testibus  complnribus  ad- 
monita  memorabit : reconditam  vero 
8acrarum  rerum  cruditionem,  ingenii 
facilitatem  ubertatemque  accuratara 
de  re  quavis  judicium  quotidianis 
collocutionibus  hospiti  tuo  araplis- 
sime  declarasti.’  Ramus  to  Tremel- 
lius at  Heidelberg:  nonis  Mart.  1571. 
See  communication  by  Dr  A.  Stern 

M. 


in  Revue  Critique  (1882),  no.  15, 
pp.  295-6. 

3 Cooper,  Athenae , i 307. 

4 So  at  Oxford,  which,  in  Mr 
Wordsworth’s  opinion, 4 did  more  for 
these  studies  than  Cambridge’  ( Sc  ho - 
lae  Academicae,  p.  167),  we  find  Jacob 
Barnet,  a young  Jew  (who  disappeared 
from  the  university  when  he  had 
consented  to  snbmit  to  the  rite  of 
baptism)  licensed  by  Richard  Kilbye, 
the  professor  of  Hebrew,  to  give  ele- 
mentary lessons  to  students.  Patti- 
son,  Isaac  Casaubon,  p.  413. 
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The 

necessary 
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grounds  of  the  said  language,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
thereby  himself  became  an  excellent  Hebrician1 * * * * * *.’  Among 
those  who  deplored  the  departure  of  the  poor  Jew,  was 
William  Eyre,  a learned  fellow  of  Emmanuel,  who,  waiting 
to  Ussher  (afterwards  the  archbishop),  observes  that  while 
Ferdinand  remained  there  existed  ‘a  slight  hope’  that  ‘by 
his  means  a certain  knowledge  of  the  lauguage  might  be 
kept  alive  in  the  university8.’  It  is  impossible  not  to  infer 
from  these  two  independent  statements,  that  the  study  of 
‘ the  holie  tongue,’  as  it  was  then  termed,  was  at  this  time 
at  a very  low  ebb  in  the  university,  and  that  Edward  Lively, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  1575,  either  very  rarely  lectured 
or  succeeded  in  gaining  but  few  hearers.  This  growing 
neglect  of  the  language  becomes  yet  more  surprising  if  we 
bear  in  mind  how  exaggerated  and  false  an  estimate  of  the 
relations  of  Hebrew  to  other  languages  then  prevailed.  In 
the  year  1(505,  it  devolved  on  Thomas  Playfere, — at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  pulpit  orator  in  the  university, 
— to  preach  at  St  Mary’s  Edward  Lively’s  funeral  sermon. 
In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  took  occasion  to  insist, 
very  emphatically,  on  the  special  claims  of  Hebrew  on  the 
attention  of  the  student,  as  * the  auncientest,  the  shortest, 
the  plainest’  of  all  languages.  ‘ A great  part  of  wisedome,’ 
the  preacher  went  on  to  say,  ‘ as  Plato  sheweth,  is  the  know- 


1 Clarke,  Lives  (ed.  1659),  p.  236. 
John  Udall,  of  Trinity  College,  the 
poor  Puritan  who  atoned  for  his  in- 
vectives against  the  bishops  by  his 
death  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  whom 
King  James  pronounced  ‘ the  great- 
est scholar  in  Europe,’  was  the  au- 

thor of  a Hebrew  grammar.  And  of 
Aylmer,  in  the  days  of  his  Marian 
exile,  Cooper,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
tells  us  that  * at  the  last  being  staied 
at  Jany  [Jena],  an  university  erected 
by  the  dukes  of  Saxonie,’  he  ‘shoulde, 

if  hee  had  not  come  away,  hare  had 

the  llebretce  lecture , which  Snepphi- 
nus  had,  intertained  by  them  to  reade 

in  their  said  universitio  both  Greeke 

and  Latine,’  etc.  An  Admonition  to 

the  People  of  England , p.  61.  Leo- 

nard Pilkington  was  llebrew  lecturer 


at  St  John’s  in  the  year  1560-1. 
Gentleman's  Mag.  ccix.  486. 

3 ‘ Amisimus  Judaeum,  olim  prae- 
ceptorem  meum,  cujus  gratia  in  ani- 
momibi  fuithoc  studium  suscepisse; 
quia  specula  aliqua  affulserat,  qua- 
lcmcunque  hujus  linguae  scientiam 
in  academia  nostra  hac  ratione  lo- 
cum aliquem  habere  potuissc.’  Parr’s 
Ussher,  Letters , no.  4.  Hacket  (Life 
of  Williams,  p.  10)  speaks  of  one 
‘Rabbi  Jacob,’  whom,  he  says,  ‘I  re- 
member for  a long  time  a commorant 
in  the  university he  mentions  also 
Robert  Spaldiug,  fellow  of  St  John’s, 
and  afterwards  Regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  tells  us  that  * with  the 
instruction  of  these  two,’  Williams 
4 dived  far  into  the  mystery  of  that 
holy  language.  ’ 
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ledge  of  true  etymologies.  These  in  other  tongues  are  .chap,  v. 
UDcertaine,  in  this  taking  out  of  the  naturall  qualities  of 
everything  that  is  named.  In  so  much  as  when  any  man 
hath  founde  out  the  Hebrewe  etymology,  then  he  neede 

seeke  no  further.’ ‘ Therefore  though  a man  cannot  read 

the  Rabbins,  yet  unlesse  he  can  understande  handsomely  well 
the  Hebrewe  text,  he  is  compted  but  a maimed,  or  as  it 
were  but  halfe  a divine,  especially  in  this  learned  age1.’ 

Another  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Leibniz  was  to 
arise,  ‘to  remove  this  one  great  stumbling-block  from  the 
threshold  of  the  science  of  language2.’ 

If  Hebrew,  though  thus  over-estimated,  was  yet  so  much  J^tudy  of 
neglected  (at  least  in  our  own  university),  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  equally  on 
the  wane.  If  its  stolid  opponents,  whose  prejudices  Croke  had 
striven  with  so  much  ingenuity  to  dispel,  or  the  uproarious 
‘ Trojans’  of  Oxford,  could  have  revisited  their  respective  uni- 
versities, they  would  have  exulted  to  find  that  the  study  they  it#  decline 
bad  once  regarded  with  so  much  dislike  and  suspicion  now  jhedowsof 
seemed  dwindling  into  insignificance  amid  the  neglect  of 
another  generation.  When  John  Bois  entered  at  St  John’s  Jj}' Andrew 
College  in  1580,  the  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  former  l)owlu?8* 
home  of  Ascham  and  Cheke  had  become  almost  extinct8.  He 
found,  however,  a competent  instructor  in  Andrew  Downes; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  conjecture  of 
Baker,  that  the  intimacy  thus  formed  between  the  preceptor 
and  his  pupil  was  the  reason  that,  at  the  next  election  to 
the  mastership,  Bois  gave  his  vote  for  Downes4 * *.  Whitaker 
was,  however,  elected ; and  Downes  in  the  same  year  re- 
moved to  Trinity  and  was  appointed  Regius  professor  of  ^,"lycc  of 
Greek.  By  his  efforts  the  study  was  in  some  measure  revived,  jK^nu 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  of  the  century  it  had  but  few  |JLilie.lan' 


1 * The  Felicitie  of  the  Faithful : a 

F unerall  Sermon  preached  in  S.  Ma- 

ries, 10  May,  1005.’  See  Nine  Ser- 

mon* preached  by  that  eloquent  Divine 

of  famous  memorie,  Th.  Play  fere. 

Doctor  in  Divinitie.  Printed  by 


Cantrell  Legge , printer  to  the  Uni- 
versitie  of  Cambridge.  1621. 

* Max  Muller,  Science  of  Language, 
i3  141-2. 

3 Baker-Mayor,  p.  180. 

* Ibid. 
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ciiap.  v.  cultivators.  YVe  may,  indeed,  claim  that  Whitaker’s1 * 3 4  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  that  possessed  by  Edward  Dering* 
are  beyond  dispute  ; we  may  regard  as  fairly  satisfactory 
evidence  of  like  though  inferior  attainment,  the  Greek 
phrases  and  expressions  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  Walter 
Travers’  Disciplina  and  those  of  the  Rhetor  of  Gabriel 
Harvey ; and  if  to  these  instances  we  add  the  known  attain- 
ments of  Aylmer  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  we  shall 
have  before  us  the  chief  names  which  serve  to  prove  that 
a knowledge  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  at  the  period  of  which 

jjunent^of  we  are  treating,  was  not  wholly  extinct*.  ‘One’s  industry,’ 
wrote  Casaubon  to  Camerarius  in  1594,  ‘is  sadly  damped  by 
the  reflexion  how  Greek  is  now  neglected  and  despised. 
Looking  to  posterity  or  the  next  generation,  what  motive  has 
one  for  devotion  to  study  ?Y 

The  study  or  The  study  of  History,  so  far  as  it  derived  any  impulse 
from  the  two  universities,  was  pursued  with  but  little  intelli- 
gence, and  we  look  in  vain,  as  yet,  for  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  qualifications  demanded  for  its  adequate  exposition 
such  as  we  find  set  forth  in  lord  Brook’s  admirable  ordinances 
for  the  lectureship  which  he  established  in  1C285 * * * *.  The 


1 See  Cooper,  Athenac , ii  198. 

a Cooper,  Annals,  n 199. 

3 As  negative  evidence,  we  may 
note  Hallam’s  observation  that 
Whitgift  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  a 
statement  which  I have  found  no- 
thing to  contravene.  Walter  Had- 
don’s  ignorance  is  perhaps  still  more 
surprising  (see  Index  to  Baker  MSS. , 
by  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  p.  432). 

4 Ejiist.  996  (quoted  by  Pattison). 

Hallam’s  treatment  of  the  question 

of  Greek  learning  in  England  at  this 

period  is  unsatisfactory  and  even 

self- contradictory  (see  his  Hist,  of 

Literature , u10  42,  370,  374,  375-6). 

He  pronounces  the  age,  as  <lid  Play- 
fere,  ‘ a learned  one,’  but  ho  does 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  wherein 
its  learning  consisted.  As  regards 
Greek,  Scaliger’s  observation  reveals 
the  real  state  of  affairs  : * Quis  hodie 
nescit  Graece?  sed  quis  est  doctus 
Graece?’  Epist.  72  (written  in  1602). 
There  was  a certain  smattering  ac- 
quired, even  in  the  grammar  schools, 


which  enabled  a scholar  sometimes 
to  intersperse  words  and  phrases  in 
an  English  or  Latin  treatise:  but 
there  was  but  little  real  acquaintance 
either  with  the  language  or  its  litera- 
ture. Fuller  (ed.  Prickett  and  Wright, 
p.  310),  after  stating  that  there  were 
five  candidates  for  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship after  Downes’  death  in 
1625,  adds:  ‘How  much  was  there 
now  of  Athens  in  Cambridge,  when 
(besides  many  modestly  cot  cealing 
themselves)  five  able  competitors  ap- 
peared for  the  place  !’  Augustine 
Lindsell  (bishop  of  Peterborough), 
Philemon  Holland,  Bi.  Montague,  Hi. 
Thompson,  and  Tho.  Morton  (bishop 
of  Peterborough)  would  all,  at  that 
date,  have  been  well  qualified  candi- 
dates. 

8 According  to  the  regulations  laid 
down,  which  may  be  noted  with  pro- 
fit even  in  the  present  day,  the  pro- 
fessor was  to  be  an  M.A.  of  five  years’ 
standing  at  least,  and  a layman ; 
without  wife  or  child  ; no  one  was  to 
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tendency  in  relation  to  antiquity  was  reactionary,  and  the  ■rlIAI>-  v„ 
enquiring  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  had  again  given  place  to 
something  like  mediaeval  credulity.  Edward  Lively,  while 
exposing  some  of  the  rash  emendations  of  Beroaldus  in  the 
early  Persian  chronology,  fell  back,  in  common  with  Josephus, 
on  ‘the  sure  ground  of  Daniel’s  prophesies1.’  While  Pope- 
linibre  in  Paris  was  ably  refuting  the  inventions  of  the 
monastic  chroniclers  respecting  early  French  history,  Ed- 
mond Howes,  when,  in  1014,  he  put  forth  his  Continuation  Edmond 
of  Stowe’s  Annals,  censured  the  enlightened  scepticism  of 
Polydore  Vergil  respecting  our  early  legendary  traditions  as 
the  mere  outcome  of  au  evil  heart  of  unbelief2.  We  find, 
however,  Henry  Peacham,  hardly  as  he  deals  with  Polydore,  iwnm. 
venturing  also  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  Giraldus,  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  of  Higden3.  Giles  Fletcher,  the  , 
elder,  aspired  to  write  a History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen t,Utr* 
Elizabeth,  commencing  where  Polydore’s  narrative  leaves  off, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  address  a letter  to  lord  Burghley, 
in  1590,  soliciting  his  advice  and  assistance4.  We  may 
conjecture  that  on  hearing  of  Camden’s  labours  in  the  same 
field  lie  was  induced  to  abandon  his  design.  Camden’s 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries  was  certainly  not  below 
his  merits;  and  although  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  ventured 
somewhat  splenetically  to  assert  that  not  a page  of  the 
Britannia  was  free  from  error6,  Cambridge  frankly  admitted 
the  merits  of  the  Oxford  antiquary.  ‘ The  Elizabethan  age,’  f 
says  Richard  Parker,  writing  in  1G08  from  Caius  College,  Caius- 
‘ can  boast  of  but  one  Camden6/  The  author  of  the  Skeletos 
Cantabrigiensis,  although  to  be  held  in  honorable  remem- 
brance for  his  labours  as  an  antiquarian  and  genealogist,  cannot 


be  held  eligible  who  held  another 
lecture  and  who  had  not  by  published 
works  proved  his  ability  in  Greek  and 
Latin  cosmography  and  chronology. 
Foreigners  were  eligible,  and  those 
who  had  travelled  beyond  seas  and 
knew  foreign  languages  were  to  be 
preferred.  Baker  MSS.  xxxvi  136-152. 

1 See  liis  True  Chronologie  of  the 
Times  of  the  Persian  Monarchic : 
Lond.  1597. 

2 ' hee  rejecteth  the  whole  history 


of  Brute  and  his  successors ; by  the 
same  reason  he  may  reject  all  aun- 
cient  histories,  and  himself  deserveth 
to  be  rejected  for  his  many  fabulous 
assertions.’  Preface  to  the  Annates. 

3  The  Compleat  Gentleman  (2nd 
ed.),  p.  51. 

* Cooper,  A thenar,  m 35. 

3 Vita  Camden it  prefixed  to  Cam- 
deni  Epistolae  (ed.  1691),  p.  xlv. 

6 Eli/.abethica  jactitentunum  Cam- 
denum.’  Camdeni  Epistolae , p.  110. 
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certainly  be  cited  iu  disproof  of  his  own  observation.  He 
was  a fellow  of  Caius,  where  he  w'as  at  this  time  residing, 
deeply  immersed  in  historical  researches,  and  in  learned 
correspondence  with  men  of  like  pursuits  throughout  England. 
To  his  judicious  patronage  and  aid,  we  may  partly  attribute 
the  modest  but  useful  labours  of  John  Scot1.  Another  and 
better  known  Cambridge  writer  was  Sir  John  Hayward, 
whose  researches  in  connexion  with  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  shed  lustre  on  the  annals  of  Pembroke ; while 
Sidney,  somewhat  later,  educated  Thomas  May,  the  historian 
of  the  Long  Parliament  Edward  Lively,  also,  compiled 
certain  chronological  collections  of  no  great  merit,  but  of 
which  his  admirers  were  wont  to  speak  in  terms  which  might 
fitly  be  applied  to  the  labours  of  a Fynes  Clinton  or  a 
Niebuhr.  Thinkers  of  a higher  order  were  however  beginning 
to  exercise  an  influence  from  without.  Bodin2,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Latin  version  of  his  de  Republica,  published  in  1586, 
expressly  states  that  he  had  been  induced  to  put  forth  the 
new  version  from  having  learned  that  his  work  had  been 
used  as  a manual  by  teachers  both  in  London  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  in  the  university,  at  least,  the  text  of  the 
original  had  proved  a stumbling-block 3.  In  the  years  1 582 — 5, 
Giordano  Bruno  had  visited  England  and  Oxford.  The  sister 
university  failed,  it  is  true,  to  impress  him  very  favorably. 
He  thought  that  the  undergraduates  drank  a great  deal  too 
much  beer  and  that  their  seniors  were  stupid  and  pedantic4. 


1 ‘Liceat  ergo  a te  hoc  beneficii 
itnpetrare,  ut  hie  Johannes  Scotus 
solus  a te  potestatem  habeat,  qui 
funebria  generosorum  Cantabrigien- 
sis  agri  insignia,  si  modo  vestri  col- 
legii  nullus  intersit,  depingat.  Non 
potes  homini  aut  melioris  famae  aut 
tidei  sincerioris  hoc  beneficium  con- 
ferre,  adco  ut  quicquid  in  hoc  genere 
concedas,  milii  concessum  putem.’ 
Parker  to  Camden:  Cumdeni  Episto - 
lac , p.  111. 

2 For  a good  criticism  of  Bodin, 
almost  alone  in  his  age  in  his  scienti- 
fic interpretation  of  history,  see  Flint, 
Philosophy  of  History  in  France  avd 
Germany,  pp.  09-76. 


3 * Sed  non  prius  tibi  acquieveram, 
quam  legatio  in  Angliam  suscepta, 
inde  trajectio  iu  Belgium  una  cum 
Francisco  Andium  ac  Belgarum  duce, 
qui  me  ad  consilium  accersierat,  pro- 
positum  meum  retarderunt:  tametsi 
nova  occasione  ad  id  maxiroe  impul- 
sus  e8sem,  cum  Londini  Olybium 
Galium  hominem  in  privatis  illus- 
trium  virorum  sedibus,  alium  item 
apud  Cantabriges  in  ipsa  academia 
difhcili  ac  molesta  ratione  Anglis 
ltempublicam  nostrum  interpretari 
comperissem.’  Epist.  lac.  Durallo, 
in  cd.  of  De  Republica,  1586. 

4 Maurice,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  n 
167-196. 
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But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  guest  of  Fulke  Greville  .CflAP-  v-> 
must  have  exercised  some  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
distinguished  host,  and  that  to  that  influence  maybe  referred  at 

some  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  conceptions  which  after-  SujffS4 
wards  found  expression  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Learning . 1 rai,LC' 
‘Histories/  wrote  Bacon  in  1597,  ‘make  men  wise;’  but 
nothing  that  could  be  called  history  in  this  sense  had  as  yet 
appeared  at  either  of  the  English  universities, — little,  in  fact, 
that  deserved  to  be  named  with  the  great  work  of  Thuanus, 
or  that  could  compare,  for  method,  with  the  labours  of  Bodin, 

La  Popelinibre,  or  Dupleix. 

The  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  has  so  frequently  before  xtc^tudy  0r 
engaged  our  notice,  was  at  this  period  entering  upon  a very  id- 
entical stage  of  its  existence  as  an  academic  study.  It  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  long  been  declining1 * 3.  But  it  continued 
to  be  the  code  which  regulated  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  university*;  the  Regius  professor 
still  delivered  his  lectures,  although  these  might  occasionally 
be  addressed  only  to  bare  walls ; and  a few  stray  students 
still  pored  over  the  page  of  Cujacius  or  Alciati.  They 
were  now  mostly  laymen8,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
students  of  medicine,  represented  accordingly  the  chief  secular 
element  in  the  university.  The  civilian  of  the  seventeenth  ^ 
century  was  not,  indeed,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  neces-  JJJfgJJ1* 
sarily  a layman,  but  his  avocation  frequently  led  to  his  ecclesiastical 
employment  in  a capacity  in  which  he  appeared  as  a rival  to 
the  ecclesiastic,  and  by  a certain  section  of  the  clergy  he  was 
at  this  time  regarded  with  far  from  friendly  eyes.  The 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  recast  the  canon  law  and 
to  establish  it  as  a still  operative  code  had  proved  altogether 


courts. 


1 Supra , pp.  137-8. 

* George  Dyer,  so  late  as  1824, 
makes  it  a matter  of  complaint  that 
the  university  courts  are  regulated 
more  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
civil  law,  than  of  the  common  law  of 
England.  See  his  ‘Dissertatio  Gene- 
ralis,’  Privileges,  etc.  n lxi. 

3 Mostly  but  not  entirely.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  by  this 
time  the  civilian  was  necessarily  a 
layman.  Even  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 


is  of  opinion  that  ‘towards  the  close 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  profession 
became,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
composed  entirely  of  lay  members.’ 
Commentaries  upon  International 
Law,  i xxvii.  But  so  late  as  1641, 
Robert  Greville,  lord  Brooke,  writes, 
* many  civill  lawyers  take  livings  and 
have  cure  of  souls.’  See  his  Discourse 
opening  the  Nature  of  that  Episcopacy 
which  is  practised  in  England , p. 
113. 
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Hostility  to 
tlie  study  on 
the  pArt  of 
the  common 
lawyers. 

Mr  Kdward 
Coke  : 
b.  1649. 

<1.  1034. 


His  sym- 
pathies, not- 
withstanding 
his  attach- 
ment to  tho 
universityt 
entirely  with 
the  common 
lawyers. 


abortive1;  and  whatever  of  the  system  still  survived  and 
continued  to  be  of  any  validity  in  England  had  become 
absorbed  into  the  code  of  the  civilian*,  whose  technical 
knowledge  accordingly  rendered  him  more  efficient  and  neces- 
sary than  ever  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  frequently 
acted  as  commissary  for  a bishop  or  a cathedral  chapter, 
and  even  exercised  jurisdiction  in  their  behalf.  He  was, 
however,  more  frequently  than  not,  a layman  ; and  by  many 
of  the  clergy  the  intrusion  of  such  an  element  into  the 
ecouomy  of  a spiritual  diocese  was  warmly  resented3.  The 
civilian,  accordingly,  became  an  object  of  dislike  with  the 
clergy  at  large.  In  what  light  he  was  regarded  at  this  time 
by  the  common  lawyers  is  sufficiently  well  known.  That 
powerful  and  rapidly  growing  body  was  now  ably  led  by  Coke, 
who  had  gone  up  in  1572  from  Trinity  College  to  London, 
to  enter  at  Clifford’s  Inn.  His  services  to  his  university  in 
after  life  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable;  but  whatever 
slight  bias  he  might  have  received  at  Cambridge  in  favour  of 
the  academic  phase  of  legal  culture,  he  soon  shook  off  in  his 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  popular  and  the  practical  branches ; 
and  his  clear  judgement,  vast  powers  of  application  and 
endurance,  and  rude  integrity,  were  henceforth  enlisted  in 
the  services  of  a party  whose  views,  it  was  evident,  would, 
if  they  found  effect,  result  in  shutting  up  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  altogether  and  in  reducing  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
to  a mere  harmless  pursuit  for  a few  isolated  scholars  whose 
antiquarian  or  historical  tastes  might  lead  them  in  that 
direction.  Such  a victory  was  not  however  to  be  gained 


1 Reformatio  Legum  ecclesiastica- 
rum  ex  Authontate  primum  Regis 
Ilenrici  8 inchoata:  delude  per  Re- 
gem Edouardum  6 provecta,  adiuncta - 
que,  in  hunc  modum,  atque  nunc  ad 
plcniorem  ipsarum  Reformationem  in 
Lucem  aedita.  Londini : ex  Officina 
Johannis  Daii.  1571. 

a ‘Touching  the  administration  of 
justice  in  anye  civiil  cause... and 
where  of  practise  is  made  in  tho 
ecclesiasticall  court,  there  is  nothing 
good  in  the  whole  body  of  tho  canon 
laue. ..but  the  same  hath  been  culled 
out  of  the  ciuill  la  we,  it  is  but  an 


epitomy  of  the  ciuill  lawe.  The 
rules  of  the  cannon  lawe,  are  for  the 
most  part,  rules  token  out  of  the 
ciuill  law,’  etc.  An  Abstract,  etc.  p. 
239.  [See  Appendix  (G.)]. 

3 The  author  of  the  Abstract  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  question, 
whether  ‘ tire  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline’  by  such  doctors  of  the 
civil  law  as  are  ‘ meere  lay  men  ’ is 
permissible,  and  finally  draws  out 
the  logical  conclusion  that  ‘it  is  un- 
lawfull  for  a doctor  of  the  ciuill  law, 
a King's  vassale  and  a lay  man,  to 
exercise  the  same.’  Ibid.  pp.  200-7. 
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without  yet  another  struggle;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  century  . At>  v-, 
dawned,  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  civil  law  might 
even  yet  regain  much  of  its  ancient  importance  and  its 
professors  once  more  find  themselves  on  the  high  road  to 
office  and  emolument.  At  Oxford,  a slight  impetus  was  of  the  study 
given  to  the  renewal  of  the  study  by  the  appearance,  in  1587,  at°x  or 
of  the  celebrated  Albericus  Gentilis  as  Regius  professor. 

A learned  jurist  subsequently  asserted  that  ‘by  his  great 
industrie  he  quickened  the  dead  body  of  the  civil  law  written 
by  ancient  civilians,  and  in  his  learned  labours  expressed  the 
judgment  of  a great  state,  with  the  soundnesse  of  a deep 
phylosopher  and  the  skill  of  a cunning  civilian1/  At  Cam-  JJ®ny 
bridge,  we  may  note  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  those  taiubri‘JKe- 
who  proceeded  to  degrees  in  this  faculty;  that  of  bachelors 
in  the  period  1591  to  1601  being  twenty-five,  of  doctors, 
eleven, — a slight  advance  upon  any  previous  decennium  in 
the  same  half-century.  This  improvement  is  probably  to  be  ^ lwL 
attributed  to  the  ability  and  learning  of  Cowell,  who  had  Profeuor 
been  appointed  Regius  professor  in  1594,  and  in  1598  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall.  Of  the  importance 
to  which  the  whole  question  involved  in  the  study  was  shortly 
after  raised  by  the  influence  of  the  new  sovereign  and  of 
Bancroft  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  fate  of  the  civil  law  as  an  academic  study  was  thus, 
it  will  be  observed,  really  depending  on  the  as  yet  undecided 
issue,  whether  the  profession  of  the  civilian  was  likely  to 
afford  any  fair  prospect  as  a career.  In  common,  however, 
with  those  other  studies  which  languished  in  an  almost  equal 
degree,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  a little  prejudiced  by 
the  increasing  tendency,  already  noted,  of  the  collegian,  to 
confine  his  attention  as  far  as  possible  to  the  curriculum 
prescribed  within  his  own  college  walls.  If  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  Perilous 
or  the  civil  law  were  not  taught  by  one  or  other  of  the  »bo*e«tudk* 

° ^ which  wore 

college  lecturers,  the  spontaneous  desire  for  instruction  in  jjjy 


lessors. 


1 Fulbeck,  A Direction  or  Prepara- 
tive to  the  Study  of  the  Law  (1620), 
p.  266  [quoted  by  Philliinore,  Com- 
mentaries upon  International  Law,  i 
xxvi],  ‘It  is  certain,’  says  Prof.  Hol- 


land. ‘that  from  the  time  of  Gentilis 
there  was  a reaction.’  See  his  ‘ In- 
augural Lectnre  on  Albericus  Gentilis  ’ 
(1874),  pp.  23-28. 
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The 

professors' 
lectures 
as  badly 
attended  os 
ever. 


Notable 
testimony 
of  Uabriel 
Harvey. 


Formal  clm- 
rncter  of  the 
proceedings 
in  the  schools 
still  required 
l»efore  ad- 
mission to 
degrees. 


those  branches  was  as  rare  as  was  that  for  instruction  in 
Oriental  languages  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  only  when  some  lecturer  of  more  than  ordinary  repu- 
tation, like  Albericus,  appeared,  that  his  fame,  and  perhaps 
the  novelty  of  the  subject,  attracted  more  than  one  or  two 
listeners.  In  the  year  1577,  when  Gabriel  Harvey  undertook 
to  deliver  two  lectures  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric1,  he  was 
surprised  (or  professed  himself  surprised)  to  find  an  over- 
flowing audience.  As  he  looked  on  the  throng  of  ‘gentle 
lads’  [suavissiniorum  puerorum)  before  him,  he  declared  that 
he  imagined  himself  at  Paris2 3  rather  than  at  Cambridge. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  discourse,  we  learn,  on  authority 
which  can  hardly  be  called  in  question,  that  the  schools  still 
usually  presented  the  same  deserted  aspect  as  in  the  days 
when  Walter  Haddon  and  Dr  Caius  uttered  their  pathetic 
remonstrances  and  laments8,  and  that  to  ignore  the  ordinary 
lectures  of  the  professors  had  become,  by  this  time,  a tradi- 
tion in  the  college4 * * *. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  to  forsake  the  university 
lecture-room  would  be  likely  to  produce  a corresponding 
laxity  with  respect  to  attendance  in  the  schools,  and  there 
appears  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  the  public  acts 
and  exercises  of  former  times  were  now  frequently  unkept 
or  had  dwindled  to  a mere  formality.  Theoretically,  indeed, 
the  requirements  of  an  arts  course  still  necessitated  assiduous 


1 Gabrielis  Ilart'cii  Bhetor : vel 
duorum  dierum  Orutio  de  Natura, 
Arte , et  Exercitatione  rhetorica. 
Londini,  ex  Oflieina  Typographic^ 
Henrici  Binneman.  1577. 

s At  Paris , it  is  to  be  noted,  where 
(unlike  the  English  universities)  the 
colhyiale  system  had  in  no  way 
superseded  or  overwhelmed  the  uni- 
versity system. 

3 Supra , pp.  96  and  97. 

4 ‘Quid  enim  tarn  novum,  novum 

autem?  imo  quid  tam  prodigiosum 

in  academia  Cantabrigiensi,  quam 
veterem  non  negligere  cujusquo  dis- 
cipliuae  professorem,  nisi  novi  is 

forte  aliquid,  et  peregriui,  et  paeno 

inauditi  dicturus  existimetur?  Vidi 
ego  vacua  subsellia,  vidi  scholas 


desertas,  partim  praelegentibus,  par- 
tim  perorantibu8  iis,  ex  quorum  lin- 
guis  rnelle  nectareque  dulcior  fluebat 
oratio.  Etiam  gemina  omamenta 
nostra,  Bingus  et  Dodingtonus  (pudet 
dicere,  sed  nimis  id  verum  est,  et  qui- 
dem  etiam  nimis  intolerandum  est) 
verba  non  semel  sed  saei>e  ad  parietes 
et  subsellia  facere  sunt  coacti.  Tanta 
est  Cantabrigiensium  aurium  atque 
animorum  mollifies  et  elegantia ! 
Nihil  hie  antiquum,  nihil  usitatum 
placet : vestes,  mores,  verba,  gestum, 
omnia  affectamus  nova:  etiam  eun- 
dem  diu  audire,  tametsi  politissime 
dicentem  atque  optime,  nostratem 
praesertim  et  domesticum , religio  est.’ 
like  tor. 
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study,  frequent  appearances  in  public,  and  painful  perform- , chap,  v.^ 
ance  of  numerous  exercises.  The  author  of  The  Abstract  Account 

of  thaw 

thus  draws  the  outline  of  what,  in  1582,  was  still  required  ggyjjgjr 
of  candidates  for  ‘ any  degree  in  school©  ’ at  Oxford  or  Cam-  AtHlract 
bridge : ‘ He  must  firste  set  uppon  the  schoole  doores,  his 
questions  where  in  he  is  to  answere:  he  must  publikely 
aunswere  to  euery  one  that  will  oppose  him : he  must  after- 
warde  in  the  universitie  church,  submit  himself  priuately  to 
the  examination  of  euery  one  of  that  degree,  whereunto  he 
desireth  to  be  promoted.  He  must  afterwardes  be  brought 
by  his  presenter  into  the  congregation  house,  to  the  judge- 
ment and  tryall  of  the  whole  house,  and  if  he  shall  there 
baue  a sufficient  number  of  his  superiours  voyces  allowing 
his  maners,  and  pleased  with  his  learning,  he  is  then  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  house  to  the  vicechancellour,  and 
proctors,  and  by  them  as  judges  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
house,  admitted  to  his  degree1.’ 

Successive  statutes,  and  other  evidence  of  a less  direct 
kind,  fairly  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  elaborate 
method  of  procedure  above  described  involved  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  little  more  than  a series  of  empty  forma- 
lities; and  it  was  only  when  some  redoubtable  dialectician, 
anxious  to  add  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired 
in  the  schools,  was  proceeding  to  his  degree,  that  any  real 
display  of  acquirement  or  ability  was  evoked.  Another  kind 
of  ordeal,  and  one  against  which  no  scholastic  attainments 
could  fortify  their  possessor,  was  the  prospect  which  con- 
fronted an  unpopular  candidate  of  having  his  degree  non-  practice  «r 
placeted  in  congregation.  Sometimes  this  annoyance  was  a 5r^°tinK 
inflicted  for  what  must  appear  very  inadequate  causes.  If  the 
candidate  had  offended  his  fellow- collegians  by  unsociable- 
ness or  moroseness  or  by  ‘giving  himself  airs,’  they  would 
not  always  disdain  to  have  recourse  to  this  equivocal  mode 
of  manifesting  their  resentment.  Among  those  who  thus 

1 An  Abstract , etc.  «.  s.  I must  a doubt  whether  he  had  been  edu- 
observe  that  Robert  Beale  shews  cated  at  any  English  university ; but 
little  real  familiarity  with  Cambridge,  see  Cooper,  Athenae,  n 311. 
and  his  language  would  almost  create 
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chap,  v.  suffered,  was  Gabriel  Harvey,  whose  master-of-arts’  degree 
iigweof  was  non-placeted  by  two  other  fellows  of  Pembroke,  named 
uwy-  Osborne  and  Neville ; and  we  find  him  bitterly  complaining 
to  the  Master,  Dr  John  Young,  of  his  consequent  * great 
defamation  in  the  town.’  At  the  same  time,  he  indignantly 
repels  the  grave  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  of  cutting  his  fellow-collegians  in  the  street1 2,  of  hurry- 
ing away  from  their  company  * after  dinner  and  supper/  and 
of  absenting  himself  from  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  in 
the  combination  room*/ 

Itrvulntinns  Of  the  general  character  of  the  theology  taught  at  this 
to  r*iigiuus  period  in  the  college  or  in  the  schools  some  illustration  has 
already  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  and  more  will  be 
found  in  the  concluding  chapter,  when  wre  come  to  pass 
under  review  the  most  eminent  Cambridge  divines  and 
preachers  of  the  time.  A formal  attention  to  religious 
observances,  it  should  however  here  be  noted,  was  rigorously 
enforced,  and  this  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  college  chapel 
Attendance  also  to  St  Mary’s.  The  pulpit  in  the  university  received, 
sermon  indeed,  an  official  support  which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the 
foreod: professorial  chair,  non-attendance  at  the  Sunday  sermon  ad 
clerum  being  punished  by  a fine  of  sixpence.  We  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  less  well-disposed  took 
occasion  to  manifest  their  impatience  of  such  compulsion  by 
inattention  and  levity.  A manifesto  on  the  pait  of  the 


1 ‘For  mi  self,  wliitch  indeed  am 
an  inch  beneath  him,  as  he  ons  made 
his  vaunt  he  can  not  deni  it,  he  hath 
contest  so  mutch  to  me  himself,  that 
I passing  bi  him,  and  mouing  mi 
eap,  and  speking  unto  him,  he  hath 
lookd  awri  another  wai,  nether  aford- 
ing  me  a word  nor  a cap : purposing, 
as  I take  it,  to  make  of  his  inch  a 
good  long  el,  and  to  shew  a lusti  con- 
tempt of  so  silli  a frend.’  Written 
4 from  Pembroke  hal  this  xxi  Mar. 
A.  1573.’  Letter  Book  in  possession 
of  Pembroke  College. 

2 ‘M.  Nevil  laid  against  me  mi 
commun  behauiur,  that  I was  not 
familiar  like  a fellow,  and  that  I did 
disdain  eueri  mans  cumpani.  To 


this  I made  him  answer  that  I was 
aferd  les  oner  mutch  familiariti  had 
mard  al  ; and  therefore  where  ns  I 
was  wunt  to  be  as  familiar  and  as 
sociable  and  as  gud  a fellow  too,  as 
ani,  seeing  sum  to  be  sum  what  far 
of,  and  other  not  to  like  so  wel  of  it, 
as  it  was  ment,  I was  constrained  to 
withdrawn  mi  self,  sum  what  the 
more,  althouh  not  greatly  nether, 
out  of  oftin  and  continual  cumpani. 
Marri  so,  that  at  usual  and  conue- 
nient  times,  as  after  dinner  and 
supper,  at  commenti  tiers,  yea  and 
at  other  times  too,  if  the  lest  occa- 
sion were  offrid,  I continuid  as  long 
as  ani,  and  was  as  fellowli  as  the 
best.*  IbuL 
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authorities  'in  the  year  1G02,  directed  against  the  prevailing 
licence,  animadverts  upon  the  ‘uncumly  hemminge  and 
hawkinge  at  holie  exercises  and  at  the  preaching  of  God’s 
word1.’  Such  conduct  may  however  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  St  Mary’s  pulpit  was  too  often  used  as  a means 
for  violent  personal  invective.  We  find  William  Barlow, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  complaining  in  terms  of  no 
little  warmth,  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  year  1601,  he 
had  been  thus  assailed  by  Andrew  Byng,  afterwards  professor 
of  Hebrew.  * It  is  no  doubt,’  he  writes,  in  bitter  irony, 1 a great 
encouragement  for  men  to  answere  the  publiq  calumniations 
of  our  open  adversaries  in  cases  of  the  highest  controversie, 
and  their  pains  to  be  barkt  at  by  everie  whelpe  that  can 
scarse  quest  without  booke  a sounde  position  of  divinitieV 
But  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  body,  no  distinction, 
within  the  academic  precincts,  was  more  highly  prized  than 
that  of  being  appointed  university  preacher  and  thus,  in  a 
manner,  being  called  upon  to  instruct  the  future  religious 
instructors  of  the  nation.  ‘A  preacher  in  the  university,’ 
says  a writer  of  the  time,  * doth  generate  patres,  beget  be- 
getters, and  transmit  unto  posterity  what  God  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  him3.’ 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  diversions  of  the  students, — 
always  a significant  feature  in  the  characteristics  of  an 
academic  body, — we  find  that  the  prevalent  sports  were 
still  for  the  most  part  of  that  rude  and  even  dangerous  kind 
which  Dr  Caius  had  so  quaintly  deprecated.  The  only  games 
recognised  as  strictly  permissible  by  the  authorities  were 
archery  (in  the  fields),  quoits,  and  foot-ball  ( reciprocatio  pilae). 
In  the  second  year  of  king  James’s  reign,  a royal  letter  was 
issued  forbidding  ‘unprofitable  or  idle  games  and  plays’  to 
be  carried  on  ‘ within  five  miles  compass  of  and  from  the 
university  and  town,’  ‘especially  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting, 
common  plays,  publick  shews,  interludes,  comedies  and 
tragedies  in  the  English  tongue,  games  at  loggets,  nineholes, 


chap,  v 


Uses  to 
which  tho 
university 
pulpit  was 
sometimes 
turned. 


Estimation 
in  which  tiie 
function  of 
university 

K readier  was 
eld. 


Sports  anti 
pastimes. 


Prohibited 

games. 


1 Baker  MSS.  xxvii  34. 

2 Cooper,  Annals,  ii  611. 


3 Ball,  Life  of  Preston  (in  Clarke’s 
Lives),  p.  92. 
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and  all  other  sports  and  games  whereby  throngs,  concourse, 
or  multitudes  are  drawn  together1.’ 

The  design  in  prohibiting  the  performance  of  English 
plays  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  here  note  the  singular 
licence  for  which  such  compositions  sometimes  afforded  scope. 
The  college  play  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  an  entirely 
innocent  recreation,  and  was  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  for 
satire  and  gross  personalities  which  were  productive  of  no 
little  ill  feeling.  Against  the  townsmen,  impervious  to  such 
satire  when  it  was  clothed  in  a Latin  dress,  the  English  play 
easily  afforded  the  means  not  only  of  ridiculing  but  also  of 
making  that  ridicule  felt;  and  Fuller  in  his  History  of  the 
University  has  described  with  more  than  his  usual  humour 
a notable  instance  of  the  kind  : — 

‘The  young  scholars  conceiving  themselves  somewhat 
wronged  by  the  townsmen  (the  particulars  whereof  I know 
not),  betook  them  for  revenge  to  their  wits,  as  the  weapon 
wherein  lay  their  best  advantage.  These  having  gotten  a 
discovery  of  some  town  privacies,  from  Miles  Goldsborough 
(one  of  their  own  corporation)  composed  a merry  (but  abusive) 
comedy  (which  they  called  Club-Law),  in  English,  as  calculated 
for  the  capacities  of  such  whom  they  intended  spectators 
thereof.  Clare-Hall  was  the  place  wherein  it  was  acted,  and 
the  mayor,  with  his  brethren  and  their  wives  tvere  invited 
to  behold  it,  or  rather  themselves  abused  therein.  A con- 
venient place  was  assigned  to  the  townsfolk  (riveted  in  with 
scholars  on  all  sides)  where  they  might  see  and  be  seen. 
Here  they  did  behold  themselves  in  their  own  best  clothes 
(which  the  scholars  had  borrowed),  so  lively  personated  their 
habits,  gestures,  language,  lieger-jests,  and  expressions,  that 
it  was  hard  to  decide  which  was  the  true  townsman,  whether 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  m.  6-7:  ‘The 
university  discipline,’  says  Hacket  in 
his  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams  (p. 
8),  ‘began  to  be  more  remiss  in  those 
days  (1598-1608)  then  in  by-gone 
ages.’  In  the  year  1620,  Sir  Simonds 
D’Ewes  tells  us,  a famous  bull  ar- 
rived in  Cambridge,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  baited  at 


Gogmagog  Hills,  where  bowling,  run- 
ning, jumping,  shooting,  and  wrest- 
ling were  to  be  practised  for  a month 
or  six  weeks,  under  the  designation 
of  the  ‘Olympic  Games.’  The  vice- 
chancellor  however  put  his  veto  upon 
the  project.  College  Life,  pp.  109- 
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he  that  sat  by,  or  he  who  acted  on  the  stage.  Sit  still  they  . CHAI>- v- . 
could  not  for  chafing,  go  out  they  could  not  for  crowding,  but 
impatiently  patient  were  fain  to  attend  till  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  the  comedy.  The  mayor  and  his  brethren  soon  after 
complain  of  this  libellous  play  to  the  lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  truly  aggravate  the  scholars’  offence, — as  if  the 
mayor’s  mace  could  not  be  played  with,  but  that  the  sceptre 
itself  is  touched  therein ! V 

Sometimes,  when  the  performance  was  of  a character  rerform- 
that  trenched  yet  more  nearly  on  decorum,  the  students 
resorted  to  one  of  the  inns  in  the  town, — the  Black  Bear,  the 
Eagle,  or  the  Falcon, — where  galleries  were  constructed,  over- 
looking the  courtyard,  from  whence  the  spectators  surveyed 
the  Saturnine  licence*.  In  the  year  1600,  a bachelor  of  arts 
of  Corpus  College  ventured  to  take  part  in  an  interlude  at 
the  Black  Bear,  ‘having,’  to  quote  the  language  of  the  narrator, 
‘deformed  long  locks  of  unseemly  sight,  and  great  breaches, 
undecent  for  a graduate  or  scholar  of  orderly  carriage ; there- 
fore, the  said  Pepper  was  commanded  to  appear  presently, 
and  procure  his  hair  to  be  cut  or  powled,  and  which  being 
done,  the  said  Pepper  returning  to  the  consistory,  was  then 
suspended  ab  omni  gradu  suscepto  et  suscipiendo V 

The  Latin  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  a recog-  Performance 
nised  and  frequent  diversion.  It  had  been  sanctioned  by  ?'»>»• 
the  high  authority  of  John  Sturm1 * * 4,  who,  in  his  scheme  of 
education,  enjoined  a weekly  performance  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  When  an  original 
composition  was  produced,  the  satirical  spirit,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Pammaehius,  frequently  also 
here  found  scope.  Sometimes  it  was  the  school  pedagogue 
of  the  period  who  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  with  as  little 
mercy,  if  scarcely  with  the  same  humour,  as  the  Dr  Pangloss 


1 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  pp. 

294-5. 

9 ‘In  the  Black  Bear  and  the 
Eagle,’  wrote  Cooper  in  1843,  ‘aro 
remains  of  galleries  which  were  pro- 
bably used  for  the  accommodation  of 

the  spectators  during  the  perform- 


ance of  plays,  which  in  former  times 
were  very  commonly  exhibited  in 
inn  yards.’  Annals , n 598,  n.  2. 

3 Ibid. 

4 von  Ranmer,  Gesch.  d.  Pada- 
gogik , i 270:  Browning  (0.)  Educa- 
tional Theories , p.  49. 
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Comparison 
of  the  state 
of  the  Knj.'lish 
universities 
with  that 
of  those 
abroad. 


A <i  vantages 
of  the 
collegiate 
system. 


De  Dominis, 
archbp.  of 
iSpolatro : 
b.  1566. 
d.  1624. 


of  later  times1 * *  ; while  the  common  lawyer, — the  bete  noire 
of  the  cultured  civilian, — came  in,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
for  yet  more  elaborate  satire. 

That  the  recreations  of  both  universities  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a large  proportion  of  the  students  reflected  to 
a great  extent  the  coarse  dissipation  characteristic  of  the  age, 
cannot  be  denied  ; and  the  similar  fate  of  some  of  those  whose 
genius  was  prematurely  quenched  in  a melancholy  end, — of 
Robert  Greene*  and  Thomas  Nash8  of  St  John’s,  and  of  Chris- 
topher Marlowe4 * * *  of  Corpus, — is  not  unsuggestive  of  a sinister 
influence  attaching  to  their  common  academic  education.  Y et, 
notwithstanding,  there  appears  every  reason  for  concluding 
that  with  respect  not  merely  to  material  well-being  but  also 
to  intellectual  culture  and  discipline,  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, at  this  period,  might  safely  have  challenged  a com- 
parison with  the  foremost  universities  on  the  Continent. 
Bruno’s  harsh  censure  of  Oxford  was,  like  its  author, 
something  altogether  exceptional ; and  for  the  most  part, 
foreign  scholars  appear  to  have  regarded  both  universities 
with  admiration,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  external 
magnificence  and  the  internal  comfort  of  the  colleges,  but 
also  for  their  order  and  morale.  When  De  Dominis  sought 
refuge  in  England,  in  1616,  and  was  still  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  flattering  reception  and  imaginary  success,  his  expressions 
of  approval  at  what  he  witnessed  at  the  two  universities 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  extreme;  and  the  effect  produced  upon 
him  by  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  with  its  practised 
disputants,  its  brilliancy,  and  its  decorum,  was  such  that  he 


1 ‘He’  (soil,  the  schoolmaster) 

‘made  us  good  sport  in  that  excel- 
lent comedy  of  Pcdantiua,  acted  in 
our  Trinitie  Colledge  in  Cambridge: 

and  if  I beo  not  deceiued,  in  Priscia- 
nut  vapulam  and  many  of  our  Eng- 

lish plays.’  Peacham,  The  Compleat 

Gentleman,  p.  27. 

a ‘For  being  at  the  universitie  of 
Cambridge,  I light  amongst  wags  as 
lewd  as  myself,  with  whome  I con- 

sumed the  llower  of  my  youth,’  etc. 

See  Cooper,  Athenae,  n 127. 


3 Nash  was  at  St  John’s,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  ‘seven  yearc 
together,  lacking  a quai-ter;’  while 
according  to  his  bitter  enemy,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
riotous  conduct  that  ‘a  verie  Nashe’ 
was  a common  designation  among 
them  for  ‘euerie  untoward  scholler.’ 
See  Dr  Grosart’s  Memorial- Intro- 
duction to  the  Huth  Library  edition 
of  Nashe’s  Works,  pp.  xv-xvi. 

4 Cooper,  Athenae,  u 158. 
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could  not  control  his  emotion1.  The  complacency  with  . chap,  v. 
which  most  Englishmen  regarded  the  two  centres  of  the  insadmira 
national  learning  was  not  less  marked.  * I am  glad/  wrote  JygJg, 
Carleton  to  De  Dominis,  ‘that  you  were  pleased  with  your 
visit;  for  our  universities,  together  with  the  court,  are  the 
compendium  of  all  England2 3/ 

The  college  system,  again,  howrever  much  it  might  tend 
to  lessen  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  schools,  wras  un- 
doubtedly favorable  to  the  enforcement  of  a stricter  dis- 
cipline; and  severe  as  are  the  censures  of  contemporary  critics 
on  the  follies,  faults,  and  vices  of  the  undergraduate  body8, 
and  even  of  the  bachelors  of  arts,  at  Cambridge,  the  indict- 
ment they  involve  stands  in  almost  bright  relief  when 
compared  with  the  strictures  pronounced  by  the  academic 
authorities  themselves  on  the  youth  of  the  schools  of  Protes- 
tantism abroad.  Even  at  Jena,  then  iust  entering  upon  its  suae  of  the 

i o 11  i*  ii  , _ x . I'niversity  of 

long  career  of  extended  popularity  and  learned  fame,  where 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Thuringian  landscape,  the 
ruined  castles  on  the  heights,  the  tranquil  river,  the  silvan 
repose,  seemed  to  invite  the  dweller  to  a meditative,  studious, 
virtuous  life, — even  at  Jena,  nothing,  if  we  may  credit  the 
almost  universal  testimony4 * * *,  could  exceed  the  lawlessness, 
the  recklessness,  of  the  students.  It  was  in  the  year  1G07, 


1 Richard  Harrison,  writing  to 
Carleton,  says  that  at  Oxford  the 
archbishop  * seemed  to  be  infinitely 
pleased  with  the  exercises  of  that 
place’  and  ‘att  the  comencement  at 
Cambridge,  wept  (as  it  is  saide)  for 
joye,’  24  July,  1617.  State  Papers 
( Dom .)  James  I,  xen  no.  106.  The 
disputations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
archbishop’s  visit  were  however  un- 
usually brilliant.  See  Hacket,  Life 
of  Williams,  pp.  31-32. 

* State  Papers  [Dom.)  Jas.  I,  xcn 
no.  99. 

3 Dr  Samuel  Ward  of  Sidney  thus 

notes  down  the  ‘ Sinnes  of  the  Uni- 

versity:’4 i.  Excesse  in  apparell.  ii. 

Excesse  in  drinking,  iii.  Disobedi- 
ence and  contempt  of  authority  in 

the  yonger  sort.  ’ (No.  iv.  he  leaves 

blank,  though  the  numerals  are  in- 
serted.) Manuscript  Diary  in  library 


of  Sidney  College. 

4 ‘Die  Jenaischen  Studenten  stan- 
den  eliedem  wegen  ihrer  Wildheit 
und  Renommisterei  in  fibelm  Rufe.’ 
Justi  and  Mursinna,  Annalen , p.  339. 
In  1624,  ‘Klagt  Major  gegen  Schmid 
fiber  die  Petulanz  und  den  Pennalis- 
mus  unter  den  Studenten,  und  Hfil- 
semann  schreibt  1649  an  I.  Schmid, 
dass  dessen  Sohn  “ob  dissolutos 
commilitonum  mores  et  insultatio- 
nes”  es  in  Jena  nieht  mehr  habo 
aushalten  kdnnen.’  Tholuclr  Das 
akademischc  Leben , ii  69.  Never- 
theless, the  university  managed  to 
maintain  not  merely  its  existence 
but  a certain  prosperity  throughout 
the  Thirty  Years’  War:  ‘‘Floret  aca- 
demia nostra,”  wrote  Gerhard  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  "sicut  rosa 
inter  spinas.”  Ibid,  n 61. 
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Professor 
Wolfgang 
lleydor  of 
Jeua. 


His  descrip- 
tion of  tho 
graceless 
student  of 
the  uni* 
vanity : 
circ.  1607. 


that  Wolfgang  Heyder,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university, 
unable  any  longer  to  repress  his  feelings  of  concern  and 
indignation,  descended  like  some  Hebrew  prophet  of  old  into 
the  schools  and  delivered  himself  of  a memorable  diatribe. 
After  placing  before  his  audience  a supposed  example  of  the 
sad  courses  which  he  so  strongly  deprecated,  he  proceeded  to 
sketch  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  graceless  student  of 
the  time1: 

‘He  never  prays/  cried  the  professor;  ‘he  will  never  even  pass 
by  the  House  of  God,  if  he  can  help  it,  much  less  be  seen  within  its 
walls,  where  he  is  as  rare  a bird  as  a black  swan  in  the  forests  of  Africa. 
He  says  that  the  preachers  are  an  ill-tempered,  peevish,  capricious 
set,  who  think  it  fine  to  harry,  upbraid,  and  abuse  others,  denouncing 
them  from  the  pulpit  and  consigning  them  to  perdition ; ever  harping 
on  the  same  string  to  the  same  tune, — he  has  heard  them  a thousand 
times,  and  more ! The  Bible  is  never  in  his  hands,  nor  does  he  ever 
deign  to  read  it.  Perhaps,  however,  he  falls  ill,  he  breathes  with 
difficulty,  he  begins  to  despair  of  life ! Then  he  will  borrow  a Bible 
from  his  neighbour  and  mutter  to  himself  some  verses  which  meet  his 
gaze ; with  no  good  will,  however,  for  he  yawns  for  weariness  and  his 
head  aches  with  the  effort.  But  as  soon  as  the  barber  gives  his  patient 
hopes 'bf  recovery,  the  old  book  is  flung  aside,  and  the  sick  man  quietly 
resumes  his  former  ways.  The  baneful  cravings  which  sway  this  un- 
happy  youth  {Schling  Frass ) destroy  all  sense  of  honour,  all  love  of 
virtue,  and  all  desire  for  study.  He  cares  nought  for  wisdom,  for 
acquirements,  for  the  studies  which  dignify  human  life,  for  the  Church’s 
weal,  or  for  politics.  Ho  is  all  for  buffooneries,  idleness,  loitering, 
drinking,  lechery,  boxing,  wounding,  killing.  Should  you  visit  him 
in  his  chamber,  what,  I ask,  will  you  see  there,  what  is  the  furniture  I 
You  will  see  suspended  on  the  wall  some  knives  and  daggers,  some  of 
which  would  not  fetch  three  farthings,  should  he  wish,  in  time  of  need, 
to  pledge  them  with  the  rector.  You  will  see  a gun  or  two,  which 
ho  is  not  ashamed  to  fire  off  from  his  lodging,  or  in  the  suburbs,  among 
houses  covered  with  shingle  or  barns  stored  with  grain.  You  will 
see  coats  of  mail  and  iron  gloves,  wherein  the  giant  equips  himself 
before  appearing  at  tho  place  of  combat ; and  jerkins  strongly  sewn 
and  stuffed  with  cotton,  wool,  hair  or  whalebone,  so  as  to  meet  a thrust, 
when  it  comes  to  actual  blows.  You  will  see  bowls  and  numerous 


1 This  curious  sketch  seems  all  the 
more  deserving  of  reproduction  from 
the  fact  that  it  shews  how  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  German  student 
life,  especially  the  mode  of  fighting 


duels,  date  back  some  three  centuries. 
None  of  our  European  institutions,  in 
fact,  reflect  more  strongly  the  influ- 
ence of  tradition  in  manners  and 
customs  than  the  universities. 
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glasses  awaiting  the  visitors.  You  will  see  cards,  draughts,  and  dice,  chap,  v. 


and  other  devices  which  money  brings  together  to  ruin  youth.  Our 
student  never,  or  but  rarely,  enters  the  college : he  hears  no  lectures, 
for  in  the  lecture-room  he  would  seem  like  a dog  in  a bath.  The  lazy 
marmot  goes  sleeping  on  imtil  after  midday,  or  sits  drinking  with  his 
boon  companions,  so  as  to  fortify  himself  for  his  night-revelry  and 
astonish  others  by  appearing  thus  bold  and  fresh  for  the  fray.  When 
at  length  all  is  still,  both  indoors  and  out,  when  man  betakes  himself 
to  slumber,  when  the  bird  on  the  branch  ceases  to  sing,  and  the  wild 
beast  sleeps  in  its  lair,  then,  with  loud  noise,  he  draws  the  bolt  and 
flings  open  the  door,  and  sallies  forth,  attended  by  his  lad,  to  wound 
and  to  fight  Then  you  may  hear  extraordinary  noises  and  doleful 
sport ; bellowings,  groanings,  chargings  hither  and  thither,  shrieking, 
clamouring,  the  gathering  together  and  hurling  of  stones  and  frag- 
ments,— had  any  Cyclops  of  old  acted  in  like  fashion,  all  Sicily  would 
have  banded  together  to  drive  him  into  everlasting  exile  ! When  he 
passes  by  the  house  of  one  whom  he  deems  his  foe,  God  help  us  ! how 
he  torments  him  with  his  tomfoolery  ! How  he  kicks  at  the  door ! 
How  he  hurls  the  stones  at  the  lattice ! With  what  lies,  again,  with 
what  base  devices,  invectives,  and  slander,  does  he  assail  even  the 
most  blameless  characters, — those  in  whom  not  even  Mom  us’  self  could 
well  find  aught  to  cavil  at, — so  that,  false  and  pure  invention  though  it 
all  be,  something  still  sticks,  and  causes  distrustful  natures  to  eye 
his  victims  askance.  As  he  goes  along,  should  he  meet  other  students 
wending  homewards,  or  quiet  citizens,  he  falls  upon  them  like  an 
assassin  or  a highwayman,  with  draw’ll  sword,  and  curses  innumerable, 
wounding,  slaying,  hurling  them  to  the  ground  and  trampling  on  and 
throttling  them,  at  the  same  time  snorting  and  raging  like  some  fiend 
broke  loose  from  hell ; and  sometimes  he  mutilates  his  antagonist, 
sometimes  makes  off  with  his  plunder,  still  wrathful  and  furious. 
Should  however  place  and  time  forbid,  or  should  others  interfere  and 
prevent  him  from  spilling  another’s  blood  on  the  spot,  the  blusterer, 
longing  for  notoriety,  challenges  them,  thereupon  with  dreadful  oaths 
and  imprecations  to  do  battle  with  him  on  the  coming  day  ; and  the 
hour  is  fixed,  the  place  appointed,  just  as  though  a campaign  were 
being  commenced  and  an  army  being  assigned  its  quarters.  And  then, 
should  the  party  challenged  fail  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  very 
instant,  he  is  denounced  as  a scoundrel  of  all  scoundrels,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  Then,  when  the  arrangements  have  been  made,  his 
imprecations  break  forth  afresh : If  thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  meet 
me  early  on  the  morrow  ! if  thou  art  of  honorable  descent,  measure 
swords  with  me  ! ! If  thou  art  anything  better  than  a gallows-bird, 
fall  to  !!!  When  the  fight  is  over,  the  proctor  makes  his  appearance, 
and  summons  this  centaur-like  brawler  and  man-eater  before  the  rector. 
Thereupon  our  fire-eater  begins  first  of  all  solemnly  to  deny  all  of 
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which  he  has  been  the  cause,  and  to  aver  that  he  was  overborne  in 
the  matter  and  himself,  contrary  to  his  intent,  challenged  to  fight. 
When  however  he  finds  the  counter  evidence  too  strong,  he  tries  other 
means  of  escape,  and  swears  by  Hades  that  he  had  drunk  so  deeply  as 
to  lose  all  consciousness,  could  neither  hear  nor  see,  and  that  all  that  he 
did  or  said  has  completely  vanished  from  his  recollection.’ 


After  a detailed  and  half  humorous  description  of  the 
pleas  whereby  the  culprit  vainly  endeavours  to  mollify  his 
judge  and  the  expedients  to  which  he  and  his  companions 
have  recourse  to  save  him  from  imprisonment,  the  professor 
goes  on  to  describe  other  characteristics: — 

‘ His  attire,  if  not  of  costly  material,  is  always  foppish*  and  fantastic 
in  cut,  and  is  cast  aside  long  before  it  is  worn  out.  With  his  hair 
like  the  crest  of  a macaw  and  his  visage  seamed  with  wounds,  he 
surpasses  the  wandering  Achaemenides  of  Vergil1.  His  time  is  spent 
in  sleeping,  drinking,  playing  the  rake,  and  brawling  by  night.  Manly 
aims  and  honorable  deeds  are  alike  wanting  in  him.  He  wallows 
in  the  mire  of  all  uncleanness.  Such  is  the  course  of  villainy  in  which 
he  hardens  himself  more  and  more.  So  that  at  length  all  shame  is  lost, 
and  without  a sting  of  conscience  he  goes  on  from  one  crime  to  another. 
At  last  his  idle,  grovelling,  vicious  university  career  is  over  and  he  is 
summoned  home, — unless,  perchance,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  has 
already  been  cut  off  on  account  of  his  heroic  virtues  as  a pestilent 
member,  and  has  been  expelled  from  the  student  body.  He  goes  forth 
from  among  them,  nearly  always  in  a penniless  condition,  an  emaciated, 
half-eyed  {halbaugig),  halting,  toothless  creature,  disfigured  with  in- 
numerable scars  and  wounds.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  his  proud  and 
sublime  career2 ! ’ 


The  college  Allowing  for  a certain  cynical  coarseness  characteristic  of 
England  the  time,  and  the  licence  conceded  to  oratorical  invective, 

would  appear  . . . 

prere'nted  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  foregoing  sketch 

Saiupk*  had  not  its  counterpart  in  an  actually  existent  class  among 

nlo'SSiLaion  the  academic  youth  of  Jena.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
universities.  that  a like  portraiture  would  at  no  time  have  been  recognised 
as  applicable  to  any  section,  however  small,  of  our  English 
undergraduates;  and  our  college  system,  with  all  its  defects, 
may  fairly  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  saved  our 
national  universities  from  the  reproach  of  such  signal  failures, 
with  respect  not  merely  to  attainments,  but  also  to  morals 

1 Vergil,  Aeneid,  m 590-5.  versitdten , pp.  3312-7. 

2 Von  Raumer,  Die  deuttchcn  Uni- 
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and  manners,  as  still,  even  in  the  present  day,  mar  the  repu- 
tation of  the  chief  German  universities1. 

But  there  were  other  indictments,  aimed  at  defects  of  a 
different  order,  from  which  neither  any  university,  nor  any 
class  in  a university,  in  those  times,  can  with  justice  be  ex- 
onerated. In  the  very  same  year*  that  Heyder,  at  Jena, 
delivered  the  above  philippic,  the  greatest  of  English  philo- 
sophers was  scanning  with  piercing  insight  our  whole 
university  system,  and  giving  expression  to  some  of  those 
unanswerable  criticisms  which  stand  as  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  scientific  thought,  and  whose  undeniable  force 
and  justice  the  foregoing  pages  may  serve  in  some  measure 
to  illustrate.  We  find  him  deploring  that  all  ‘the  places  of 
learning’  are  ‘dedicated  to  professions’  and  consequently 
attract,  for  the  most  part,  only  those  who  are  aiming  at  a 
professional  career  and  substantial  rewards8;  we  find  him 
animadverting  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  stipends  assigned 
to  the  public  lecturers4;  upon  the  manner  in  which  students 
are  suffered  to  come  all  ‘too  unripe’  to  the  study  of  logic  and 
rhetoric, — ‘the  gravest  of  sciences,  the  art  of  arts;’  upon  the 
prescribed  exercises  of  the  schools,  as  wont  to  make  ‘too  great 
a divorce  between  invention  and  memory0,’  and  thus  almost 
entirely  failing  as  a training  of  the  mental  powers  for  more 
extended  acquisition  and  for  the  discovery  of  additional 
knowledge6.  The  other  evils  which  Bacon  deprecates, — the 
unwisdom  of  those  who,  wearying  of  theory  and  looking  only 


chap.  v. 


Criticisms 
of  Ilacon. 


The  uni- 
versities 
frequented 
only  for 
professions 
nnd  emolu- 
ments. 


Logic  and 
rhetoric 
studied  too 
early. 


The 

exercises 
of  the 
schools  ill 
calculated 
to  devclope 
the  mental 
powers  with 
respect  to 
further 
acquire- 
ments. 


1 ‘ Warum  verzichtcn  wir  Deutschea 
denn  bo  ganz  auf  cine  Einrichtung, 
welche  Vernunft  und  Erfahrung 
gleichmassig  empfehlen,  welche  Tan- 
sende  von  Vatern  nnd  Miittem  von 
schlaflosen  Nachten,  von  nagendem 
Hummer  nnd  peinigender  Angst 
crlosen,  und  zahlreiche  Jiinglinge 
vom  Untergange  retten,  andere  vor 
lebensliinglicher  Rene  bewahren 
wiirde?’  Dellinger,  Die  Universitd- 
ten  sontt  und  jetit,  p.  31. 

2 The  Advancement  of  Learning 
appeared  in  1605;  the  Cogitata  et 
Vim  in  1607. 

8 Advancement  (ed.  Wright),  p.  78. 
• Cogitavit  et  illud : in  moribus  et  in- 


stitute academiarum,  collegiorum,  et 
similium  conventuum  quae  ad  doc- 
torum  hominum  Bedes  et  operas  niu- 
tuasdestinata  sunt,  omnia  progressui 
scientiarum  in  ulterius  adversa  inve- 
niri.  Frequentiam  enim  rnulto  maxi- 
mam  professoriam  primo,  ac  subinde 
mcritoriam  esse.’  Cogitata  et  Vina: 
Works  (Ellis  and  Spedding),  hi  597. 

4 Advancement  of  Learning:  Ibid, 
in  326. 

8 Ibid.  Cf.  Milton’s  Letter  to  S. 
Hartlib. 

« — ‘lectiones  nntem  et  exercitia 
ita  disposita,  ut  nliud  a consuetis  ne 
facile  cuiquam  in  inentem  veniat 
cogitare.’  Cogitaki  et  Vim , u.s. 
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The  uni- 
versities, 
the  fountain 
• head  of  the 
prevailing 
contentious 
strife  in 
matters  of 
belief. 


The  cap  and 
the  surplice 
better  left 
to  the 
individual 
discretion. 


Conclusion. 


to  the  practical,  call  upon  men  ‘to  sell  their  books  and  build 
furnaces/  and  the  want  of  intercommunication  between  the 
great  centres  of  learning1, — may  be  looked  upon  as  applicable 
not  only  to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  but  to  times  both 
long  precedent  and  subsequent.  As  regards  the  theological 
strife  and  its  attendant  evils,  he  had  already  long  before, 
when  only  in  his  thirtieth  year,  energetically  denounced  the 
‘private  emulations  and  discontentments’  to  which  the  reli- 
gious party  spirit  was  continually  giving  rise,  and  the  conse- 
quent ‘contentions’  which  ‘violated  truth,  sobriety,  or  peace;’ 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  point  to  the  universities  as  ‘the  seat  or 
the  continent  of  this  disease,’  from  whence  it  had  been 
‘derived  into  the  rest  of  the  realm2.’  As  regards  the  un- 
worthy occasions  of  these  contentions,  especially  ‘the  cap  and 
surplice,’  ‘since’,  he  observes,  ‘they  be  things  in  their  nature 
indifferent,  and  yet  by  some  held  superstitious,  so  that  the 
question  is  between  science  and  conscience,  it  seemeth  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  apostle’s  rule,  which  is,  “that  the 

stronger  do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker.” And  for 

the  subscription,  it  seemeth  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a confes- 
sion, and  therefore  more  proper  to  bind  in  the  unity  of  faith, 
and  to  be  urged  rather  for  articles  of  doctrine  than  for  rites 
and  ceremonies  and  points  of  outward  Government3.’ 

, But  this  serene  philosophy,  like  the  light  gleaming 
from  some  remote  snow-clad  peak,  reached  only  at  rare 
intervals  the  dwellers  in  the  misty  valleys  below.  The  Cam- 
bridge student,  if  he  yearned  for  certainty,  for  sympathy, 
and  for  definite  belief,  found  it,  for  the  most  part,  in  docile 
assent  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  warring  creeds  of  his  day, 
and  in  fierce  denunciation  of  all  who  subscribed  to  another 
shibboleth  than  that  to  which  he  yielded  up  his  own  spiritual 
independence.  And  if,  here  and  there,  there  was  to  be  found 


1 Works  (Ellis  and  Spedding),  m 
326-8. 

* See  his  ‘Advertisement  touching 
tho  Controversies  of  the  Church  of 
England,’  Letters  and  Life  (ed.  Sped- 
ding), i 82.  This  tractate  was  writ- 
ten, in  Mr  Spedding’s  opinion,  in 

1589,  although  not  printed  until  the 


year  1640.  See  his  admirable  obser- 
vations on  Bacon’s  spirit  and  dis- 
cernment, Ibid.,  pp.  70-73. 

3 * Certain  considerations  touching 
the  better  Pacification  and  Edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,’  Ibid . 
ni  118. 
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some  isolated  thinker  (like  the  one  in  mediaeval  times  whom  . chap,  v. 
we  have  pictured  to  ourselves  in  a preceding  volume1),  to 
whom  the  ‘prostration  of  the  intellect’  seemed  but  a perilous 
expedient  whereby  to  purchase  the  longed-for  mental  assur- 
ance, who  reasoned,  doubted,  and  enquired,  and  though  ever 
baffled  still  returned  to  his  Sisyphean  toil, — if  such  a one 
there  were,  we  cannot  but  think  that  as  regarded  intellectual 
satisfaction  and  spiritual  enlightenment,  his  position  was 
little  better,  was  in  some  respects  less  enviable,  than  that  of 
his  antetvpe  of  a century  before.  The  problem  had  become 
more  complex,  the  abyss  before  him  more  profound.  In  faith 
and  in  science  alike,  his  polar  star  seemed  gone!  The  voice 
from  Rome  could  no  longer  quell  the  tumult  of  the  schools; 
if  what  some  seers  taught  were  true,  the  very  earth  itself,  on 
which  he  stood,  was  but  a wandering  orb  amid  those  ‘rolling 
fires’  of  night!  To  us  it  is  given  to  realise  the  hopes  which 
he  could  not  discern ; and  as  we  contrast  the  Cambridge  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved,  with  the  Cambridge  of  to-day, 
we  can  better  estimate  the  gain.  We  see  the  two  colleges, 
then  just  reared,  still  standing  on  the  old  monastic  sites,  but 
now,  in  common  with  the  rest,  the  homes  of  a culture  and  of 
beliefs  which  differ  scarcely  less  widely  from  the  traditions 
and  the  creed  represented  by  Laurence  Chaderton  and 
Samuel  Ward,  than  did  theirs  from  those  of  the  Dominican 
or  the  Franciscan, — the  physical  laws,  then  unknown  or 
discredited,  now  reduced  like  mighty  genii  to  wait  in  myriad 
shapes  on  man’s  pleasure  and  well-being!  And  thus,  in  the 
education  of  the  world,  although  succeeding  generations,  like 
retreating  waves,  may  reck  not  of  advance,  the  tide,  without 
doubt,  rolls  on : 

‘For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painfnl  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making,  * 

Comes  6ilent,  flooding  in,  the  main.' 

1 Yol.  i,  pp.  375-8. 
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Election  of 
the  Earl  of 
Essex  as 
successor 
to  Burghley 
in  the 
Chancellor- 
ship. 

His  visit  to 
Cambridge 
in  15!& 


1 1 is  execution 
for  high 
treason : 

25  Kcb. 
1600-1. 

Sir  Robert 
Cedi  is 
elected  his 
successor. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BURGHLEY  TO  THE  ACCESSION 

OF  CHARLES  I. 


The  short  interval  w hich  separated  lord  Burghley’s  death 
from  that  of  Elizabeth  was  marked  by  few  events  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  university.  Robert  Devereux, 
second  earl  of  Essex,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
Burghley  as  chancellor;  although  seven  years  before,  thwrarted 
by  the  caprice  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  had  been  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  like  honour  at  Oxford1 * * * * * *.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  visited  Cambridge  and  wras  lodged  in 
Queens’  College,  where  the  apartment  which  he  occupied. 
Fuller  tells  us,  was  for  long  after  known  as  ‘Essex  chamber  V 
Here  ‘a  pleasant  comedy,’  entitled  Lelia,  was  acted  before 
him,  and  he  departed,  having  won  all  hearts  by  his  stately 
courtesy,  his  affability,  and  his  munificence8.  Within  less 
than  three  years,  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  in  London,  had 
each  been  called  upon,  as  loyal  subjects,  to  arm  their  followers 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  his  mutinous  attempt  to  raise 
the  city,  and  the  once  idolised  favourite  of  the  people  had 
suffered  a traitor’s  death  on  Tower  Hill.  He  wras  succeeded 
in  the  chancellorship  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Burghley’s  only 
son  by  the  lady  Mildred,  who  for  the  preceding  nine  years 


1 Murdin,  State  Papers,  pp.  649- 

50.  Wliitgift  himself  stood  sponsor 

for  his  old  pupil’s  fitness  for  the 

office  at  Cambridge,  as  knowing  his 

‘honourable  disposition  towards 

learning  and  learned  men.’  ‘I  doe 

not  think,’  'wrote  the  archbishop, 


‘any  man  in  England  so  fitt  for  that 
office,  as  he  is.’  Masters-Lamb, 
148-9. 

a Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
296. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  n 592-3. 
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bad  filled  the  office  of  High  Steward  in  the  university.  Cecil,  .CHAP  VL. 
afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury1,  had,  like  his  illustrious  father, 
been  educated  at  St  John’s,  hut  he  sheds  no  such  lustre  on 
bis  college.  He  had  his  father’s  caution,  but  not  his  large  ms  character 

° # # t ° as  a state*- 

tolerance ; his  capacity  for  business,  without  his  capacity  mun* 
for  social  and  domestic  enjoyment.  Those  who  remembered 
the  fine  presence,  the  enviable  mental  equilibrium,  the 
wide  sympathies  of  the  former,  could  not  but  contrast  such 
characteristics  with  the  physical  deformity,  the  narrowed  (if 
keen)  perceptions,  and  the  cold  selfishness  of  the  son.  The 
manner  in  which  he  concentrated  his  far  from  contemptible 
powers  on  questions  of  finance,  left  him  but  little  time  for 
letters  or  for  attention  to  the  interests  of  learning;  while  to 
bis  other  deficiencies  he  united  a feeble  constitution,  which 
led  him,  although  still  in  middle  life,  and  in  the  possession 
of  great  wealth,  high  office,  and  a distinguished  reputation, 
to  hail  the  approach  of  death  as  a relief  from  burdens  and 
miseries  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  It  is  accordingly  to  be  re-  hi§  Rood 
membered  to  his  credit  that  he  nevertheless  was  not  un- 
mindful  of  the  home  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  education. 

He  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  St  John’s2 3;  and  the  uni- 
versity, on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  effective  exertion  of  his  influence  in  their  favour. 

Essex,  besides  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university,  Decision  of 

* in 

had  also  held  that  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  and  in  the  disputed 

° ^ question  of 

latter  capacity  had  been  able,  much  to  the  gratification  of  K^nuco 
the  academic  community,  to  act  as  arbiter  in  a long-disputed  ch™£dior 
question  of  precedence  between  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  minor.0 
mayor  of  the  town*.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  his  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  dispute  how- 
ever was  only  one  phase  of  the  unhappy  strife  which,  at  this 
period,  was  again  manifesting  itself  with  all  the  old  intensity 
in  every  relation  between  the  university  and  the  town.  We 


1 Created  in  1605 ; his  elder  brother, 
lord  Burghley  (the  offspring  of  the 

father’s  first  marriage)  was  created 
earl  of  Exeter  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day. 

3 The  son,  William,  appears  to 


have  entered  at  St  John’s  in  1605. 
See  Green,  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
{Dom.)  Jas.  I.  (1603-10),  pp.  276, 
302,  311. 

3 Stat.  Acad.  Cantab.,  p.  278; 
Cooper,  Annals , ii  594. 
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chap,  vr.  have  already  seen  that  according  to  the  statement  of  Fuller, 
above  cited1 2,  the  satirical  spirit  of  which  the  burgesses  had 
been  made  the  victims  at  the  performance  of  Club  Law , was 
so  warmly  resented  by  the  corporation,  that  they  brought  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  by 
way  of  formal  complaint.  That  distinguished  body  would 
appear,  however,  to  have  sympathised  quite  as  much  with 
the  waggish  ingenuity  of  the  students  as  with  the  aggrieved 
feelings  of  the  townsmen,  and  accordingly  "only  sent  some 
slight  and  private  check  to  the  principal  actors  therein*/ 
A further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  bring 
about  what  they  deemed  the  adequate  punishment  of  the 
offenders  was  still  less  successful3,  and  the  unfortunate 
burgesses,  full  of  sullen  resentment,  would  seem,  for  a long 
time  afterwards,  to  have  eagerly  seized  on  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  for  alleging  some  wTrong,  real  or  imaginary, 
Complaints  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  university.  There  is  still  extant 
miTversity0  a f°rmal  statement  of  these  grievances  which  they  caused  to  be 
in  lwi.  drawn  up  in  the  year  1601.  They  believed  themselves  to  be 
singled  out  for  sarcasm  and  innuendo,  not  only  on  the  stage, 
but  in  the  pulpit, — ‘in  publick  sermons/  Against  the  academic 
authorities,  the  colleges,  and  the  younger  students,  divers 
complaints  are  in  turn  alleged.  The  first  are  accused  of 
unduly  licensing  alehouses  in  great  number,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees  thus  levied, — of  permitting,  fVom  like  mercenary 
motives,  the  killing  and  eating  of  flesh  in  Lent, — of  setting 
up  and  licensing  tradesmen  who  had  not  served  their  due 
time  as  apprentices — of  permitting  their  officials,  on  very 


1 Supra , p.  430-1. 

2 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
295. 

• 3 ‘There  goeth  a tradition,’  con- 
tinues Fuller,  ‘ many  earnestly  engag- 
ing for  the  truth  thereof,  that  the 
townsmen,  not  contented  herewith, 
importunately  pressed  that  some 
more  severe  and  public  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  upon  them.  Here- 
upon, the  lords  promised  in  short 
time  to  come  to  Cambridge,  and  (be- 
cause the  life  in  such  things  is  lack- 
ing when  only  read)  they  themselves 


would  see  the  same  comedy,  with  all 
the  properties  thereof,  acted  over 
again  (the  townsmen  as  formerly, 
being  enjoined  to  be  present  thereat) 
that  so  they  might  the  better  propor- 
tion the  punishment  to  the  fault,  if 
any  appeared.  But  rather  than  the 
townsmen  would  be  witnesses  again 
to  their  own  abusing  (wherein  many 
things  were  too  far  from,  and  some 
things  too  near,  the  truth),  they  fairly 
fell  off  from  any  further  prosecution 
of  the  matter.’  Ibid.  pp.  295-6. 
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insufficient  pretexts,  to  break  open  ‘ the  doors  of  honest  in-  ^iiap.  vi. 
habitants.’  Against  the  colleges  it  is  made  a matter  of  com- 
plaint that  they  have  materially  diminished  their  customary 
weekly  relief  of  the  poor1;  and  of  the  collegians  themselves 
it  is  asserted  that  ‘being  in  taverns,  alehouses,  and  divers 
publick  places,’  they  ‘do  grievously  and  very  disorderly  misuse 
in  generall  all  free  burgesses  and  in  particular  the  magistrates 
of  the  town2.’ 

In  their  dealings  with  this  more  ephemeral  element  in  The  town 
the  university,  the  Nashs  and  the  Greens,  the  tradesmen  had  academic 

' . authorities. 

but  little  opportunity  for  retaliation,  beyond  systematic  ex- 
tortion and  a stolid  refusal  of  credit3.  The  senior  members 
of  the  academic  body,  and  especially  the  executive  authorities, 
were  however  more  vulnerable ; and  the  relations  into  which 
the  mayor  of  the  town  was  periodically  brought  with  the 
vice-chancellor,  enabled  him  to  render  the  latter’s  tenure  of 
office  a far  from  enviable  experience.  Of  such  an  experience  Dr  John 
we  have  a notable  illustration  in  the  case  of  Dr  John  Jegon,  ui«io«u. 
who  was  vice-chancellor  in  the  year  when  Club  Law  was 
acted,  and  was  again  elected,  for  the  third  time,  two  years 
later.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  townsmen  may  have 
been  resolved  to  make  him  sensible  of  their  displeasure  at 
the  special  affront  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during 
his  tenure  of  office;  but  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
evident  that  the  head  of  Corpus  Christi  was  eminently  un- 
popular with  the  whole  body,  nor  is  it  less  evident  that  he 
was  a man  of  irritable  temper,  whom  his  assailants  found 


1 ‘Whereas  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  6th,  there  being  then  but  14 
colleges,  and  twelve  of  them  not 
being  bound  thereunto  by  law,  did  of 
their  meere  charity,  willingly  give  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  town 

26 sh.  every  week;  and  where  also 
the  colleges  before  the  last  statute  of 
39  Eliz.  did  monthly  contribute  to 
the  poore  6 lib.  6 sh.  8 d.,  now  sith 
the  making  of  the  statute  yet  for  a 
year  and  more  after  the  making  of 
the  statute,  they  did  not  contribute 
at  all,  and  after  ycilding  to  give 
weekly  but  8 sh.  4 d.,  which  amounted 
not  to  abovo  6 d.  a college.’  The 

0 


University  in  its  rejoinder  affirmed 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  above 
statute,  it  had  evinced  ‘ a sped  all  care 
of  the  said  poore,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose have  joyned  in  mutual  consent 
with  the  town  for  contributions  to 
the  poorer  parishes  there,  as  it  will 
appear  testiifyed  under  their  hands 
and  seals.’  Baker  MS.  xxii  83 ; 
Heywood  and  Wright,  University 
Transactions,  il  196-200. 

3 Ibid. 

3 D’Ewes  complains  that  in  his 
time  credit  was  very  charily  given 
even  to  fellow-commoners.  College 
Life,  p.  10. 
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He  de- 
nounces the 
men  that 
•live  by  us* 
and  yet 
object  to  tho 
privileges 
of  the 
university. 


Ills  letter  in 
reply  to 
Wliitgift. 


Essex’s 

intervention 

entreated. 


Theological 
dissension 
in  the 
university 
becomes  for 
a time  less 
noticeable. 


little  difficulty  in  exasperating,  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
self-control  and  official  decorum.  To  Burghley,  as  long  as 
Burghley  lived.  Dr  Jegon  was  wont,  ever  and  anon,  to  un- 
burden his  wounded  and  resentful  feelings ; nor  did  he  allow 
any  opportunity  to  pass,  of  denouncing  these  ‘insolent  and 
unmannerly  men,’  that  * live  by  us  and  our  societies,  and  yet 
could  never  endure  us,  or  freedoms  granted1 2.’  Wliitgift, 
whose  temper  had  not  improved  with  advancing  years  and 
endless  cares,  having  expressed  to  him  on  one  occasion  a 
peevish  disapproval,  at  what  he  held  to  be  the  inconsiderate  ad- 
mission of  a ‘novice’  (no  less  a person  than  James  Mountagu, 
master  of  Sidney,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester)  to 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  received  from  the  recipient  of  his  missive 
a reply  couched  in  terms  more  appropriate  to  an  over- 
worked and  ill-tempered  domestic  servant  than  to  the  head 
of  a great  learned  community.  Dr  Jegon  declares  that  he  is 
worried  almost  to  death  by  the  labours  and  annoyances 
incident  to  his  position,  and  avers  that  if  the  archbishop’s 
displeasure  is  to  be  added  to  the  burden  already  resting 
upon  him,  he  shall  be  fain  to  pray  that  his  year  of  office  and 
his  earthly  existence  may  terminate  together*.  The  first  cry 
that  greeted  the  ears  of  Essex,  on  his  election  as  chancellor, 
was  an  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  forthwith  endeavour 
‘in  his  wisdom’  to  devise  some  means  of  rescuing  the  univer- 
sity from  ‘the  furious  insolency  of  the  townsmen3.’ 

During  the  ten  years  that  followed  upon  the  promulgation 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  in  1595,  the  period  when  the  fore- 
going strife  was  at  its  height,  the  anuals  of  the  university 
present  us  with  a comparative  lull  in  the  theological  warfare4. 
We  might  almost,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 


1 Strype,  Annals , Append,  vol.  iv, 
no.  ccxxx. 

2 * The  most  insolent  crossings  be- 

haviour of  our  townsmen  at  home 

(as  yet  no  way  censured)  increaseth, 
and  doth  in  a manner  oppresse  me ; 
to  which  if  your  Grace  shall  add  the 
least  displeasure,  I wish  my  life  may 
have  end  with  mync  office.’  Baker 
MSS.  xxiv  368;  Cooper,  Annals,  n 
592. 


3 Ibid,  ii  593. 

4 Fuller  seems  inclined  to  look  npon 
the  calm  throughout  the  realm  that 
immediately  preceded  Elizabeth’s 
death,  as  the  result  of  an  attitude 
of  expectancy : ‘they’  (»'.<?.  the  Puritan 
party),  he  says,  ‘did  not  so  much 
practise  for  the  present,  as  project 
for  the  future.’  Fuller-Brewer,  v 
252. 
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somewhat  vulgar  and  very  secular  questions  at  issue  between  .chap,  vi. 
the  vice-chancellor  and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  served  for  a 
time  to  divert,  in  a great  measure,  the  academic  mind  from 
questions  of  subscription  and  articles  of  faith.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  being  the  case ; it  was  only  that  the 
conflict  had  been  temporarily  transferred  to  a wider  and  a 
distant  arena. 

However  defensible,  in  relation  to  later  periods,  may  be  Personal 
the  disposition  shewn  by  certain  historians  to  disregard  the  Kingjamc* 
traditional  regnal  divisions  in  delineating  our  national  histoiy,  j^cnitioa 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  an 


event  of  epochal  significance.  Questions  which  during  the 
last  few  years  of  her  reign  had  waited  in  suspense  or  abeyauce, 
now  pressed  forward  for  their  solution;  and  the  character, 
the  predilections,  and  the  past  experiences  of  the  new 
monarch,  exercised,  in  relation  to  each,  an  influence  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  university,  to  mark  its  grateful  Grace  or  the 

. J 0 . university 

sense  of  the  ‘ innumerable  and  unspeakable  benefits’  received 
at  the  late  sovereign’s  hands,  enjoined  that  in  the  annual 
commemoration  of  benefactors,  the  preacher  should  thence- 
forth ‘give  thanks  to  God  as  well  for  her  faithful  departure 
out  of  this  life  as  also  for  her  inestimable  favours  bestowed 
upon  us,  wherein  we  shall  not  ouly  perform  our  duties  but 
also  give  occasion  to  her  successors  for  our  mindfulness  of  her 
majesty  to  esteem  the  better  of  us\’  To  win  the  ‘esteem’  of 
Elizabeth’s  immediate  successor  became,  indeed,  an  object  of 
the  highest  solicitude  with  both  universities.  In  his  progress 
towards  the  capital,  James  did  not  visit  Cambridge ; but  he 
stayed  for  a few  days  at  Hinchiugbrook,  near  Huntingdon,  Thedqm- 
the  seat  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  distant  little  more  th*an  iHnci.ing- 
sixteen  miles  from  the  university,  and  thither,  on  the  28th 
of  April,  the  Heads  repaired, — ‘all  clad,’  says  Nichols,  ‘in 


1 Stat.  Acad.,  p.  364 ; Cooper, 
Annals,  iii  2.  The  language  of  the 
present  generation  is  less  enthusias- 
tic: ‘Queen  Elizabeth  gave  us  the 
Statutes  by  which  until  lately  we 
were  governed;  and  wisely  provided 
for  our  better  maintenance  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  reserving  rent- 

> 

) 


corn ; she  likewise  by  another  Act 
confirmed  all  the  Letters  Patent  and 
all  the  liberties,  immunities,  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  University 
by  herself  or  any  of  her  predecessors.’ 
Revised  Form  of  Commemoration 
proposed  for  adoption  by  Syndicate 
appointed  June  3,  1869. 
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Bacon’s 
advice  to 
James. 


cnAP.  vt.  scarlet  gownes  and  comer  cappes ; who  having  presence  of 
his  Majestie,  there  was  made  a most  learned  and  eloquent 
oration  in  Latine  welcomming  his  Majestie,  as  also  intreating 
the  confirmation  of  their  charter  and  privi ledges  which  his 
Majestie  most  willingly  and  freely  granted.  They  also 
presented  his  Majestie  with  divers  bookes  published  in 
commendation  of  our  late  gracious  Queene,  all  which  was 
most  graciously  accepted  of  his  HighnesseV 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  James  set 
out  for  England  with  excellent  intentions.  It  is  certain  that 
all  those  who  had  deplored  or  suffered  from  the  coercive 
policy  of  the  preceding  reign, — the  Puritan,  the  Catholic, 
and  the  philosopher, — alike  regarded  with  lively  expectation 
the  accession  of  the  new  monarch  as  portending  another 
order  of  things.  Bacon,  in  the  admirable  paper  (already 
cited8)  which  he  drew  up  for  James’  guidance  and  considera- 
tion, plainly  intimated  that  the  time  had  come  for  a change 
of  ecclesiastical  policy.  ‘It  is  good,’  he  wrote,  ‘we  return 
unto  the  ancient  bonds  of  unity  in  the  Church  of  God,  which 
was,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  not,  one  hierarchy,  one  disci- 
pline; and  that  we  observe  the  league  of  Christians,  as  it  is 
penned  by  our  Saviour  Christ;  which  is  in  substance  of 
doctrine  this:  “He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us;”  but  in 
things  indifferent  and  but  of  circumstance  this:  “He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us1 * 3.”’  ‘In  dedicating  this  treatise  to 
James,’  says  Mr  Gardiner,  ‘Bacon  laid  his  views  before  a man 
who  was  by  no  means  incapable  of  appreciating  them.  James’ 
mind  was  large  and  tolerant,  and  he  was  averse  to  the  lan- 
guage of  sectarian  fanaticism.  In  his  behaviour  during  the 
early  months  of  his  reign  there  were  evident  signs  that  he 
had  pondered  Bacon’s  advice4’. 

The  Catholics  forthwith  drew”  up  their  Petition  Apologe- 
tically, in  which  they  recalled  the  ‘often  publique  and  gra- 


Mr 

Gardiner's 

critidsiu. 


The  Catholic 
Petition. 


1 Nichols,  Progresses  of  James  the 

First , i 101. 

3 Supra , p.  438,  n.  3. 

3 Letters  and  Life  (ed.  Spedding), 
hi  108. 

4 Gardiner,  Ilist.  of  England , 1 147. 


3 A Petition  A pologeticall, presented 
to  the  Kinges  most  excellent  Majesty, 
by  the  lay  Catholikes  of  England , in 
July  last.  Printed  at  Doway  by 
John  Mogar,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Compas.  1004. 
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tious  promises  and  protestations  which  your  Majesty... hath  .chap,  vr 
made,  as  well  to  princes  abroade  as  to  priuate  men  at  home ; 
as  well  before  as  after  the  Queene’s  death,  as  well  before  as 
after  your  entruance  to  the  realme;  both  in  private  and  in 
publique;  both  in  pallace  and  parliament,  that  you  would 
have  no  bloud  for  religion , that  you  would  have  no  sale  money 
for  conscience  contrary  to  the  word  of  God , that  you  would 
reuiewe  the  lawes  made  against  Catholikes,  and  giue  order  for 
clearing  of  them  by  reason , in  case  they  haue  beene  in  times 
past  farther  or  more  rigorously  executed  by  the  judges  than 
the  meaning  of  the  lawe  was  V 

On  his  way,  James  also  received  the  famous  Millenary  tiio 

* Mil  LRN ART 

Petition*.  Among  those  who  headed  the  deputation  was  pwimo*. 
Arthur  Hildersham,  a divine  eminent  for  his  piety  and  learn-  Arthur 

• •,  i i *1  . , 'L  , Ililderslmm. 

mg,  and  one  who,  as  long  resident  at  (Jhrist  s College,  had 
had  ample  opportunities  for  estimating  at  their  proper  value 
the  propositions  embodied  in  the  petition  which  he  presented. 

He  had  however  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  Puritan 
principles,  which  seem  not  merely  to  have  prevented  his 
admission  to  a fellowship  in  his  college,  but  subsequently  to 
have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  with  the  Court  of  The 
High  Commission*.  It  is  evident  that  the  clauses  in  the  eridwur 
Petition  relating  to  ‘Church  discipline  and  maintenance’ 
were  conceived  in  no  friendly  spirit  to  the  universities.  On 
the  one  hand,  a blow  was  distinctly  aimed  at  the  college 
revenues,  by  the  proposal  that  impropriations  annexed  to 
bishoprics  and  colleges , ‘should  be  demised  only  to  the 
preachers’  incumbents  for  the  old  rent,’ — thus  altogether 
abolishing  the  lucrative  system  of  fines;  on  the  other  hand, 
laymen  were  to  be  called  upon  to  surrender  only  a sixth  or 
seventh  of  any  impropriations  which  they  might  have 
acquired  for  ‘the  maintenance  of  the  preaching  minister4.’ 


1 Ibid.  p.  8. 

8 The  copy  of  the  Petition  at  the 
British  Museum  (Addit.  MSS.  8978, 
fol.  107)  has  at  the  head  ‘April,  1603 
A#  Hit1*  Jacobi  de  Primo.  ’ It  seems 
therefore  probable  that  the  petition 
was  presented  when  James  was  stay- 
ing at  Hinchingbrook,  which  would 


be  a convenient  point  for  the  Puri- 
tan clergy  of  Northamptonshire. 
Brewer’s  note  (see  Fuller-Brewer,  v 
305  n.  c)  which  says  ‘Presented  4th 
April,  1604,’  probably  refers  to  a 
second  petition. 

3 Clarke’s  Lives  (ed.  1659),  pp.  114-5. 

4 ‘The  universities  (and  justly) 
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at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford. 


Tlie  Cam- 
bridge grace : 
9 June  1003. 


The  Oxford 
A Mtc  ere. 


James  him- 
self proposes 
to  initiate 
Church 
reform. 


It  was  not  necessary  however  for  the  universities  to  enter 
upon  the  questions  thus  raised,  for  the  petitioners  had  opened 
up  a series  of  other  questions  which  really  involved  a re- 
consideration of  many  of  the  decisions  but  very  recently 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  It  is  asserted  by  Strype,  that  such  was  Whitgift’s 
vigilance  at  this  crisis,  that  ‘not  a petition,  pamphlet,  or 
book  escaped  without  a speedy  and  effectual  answer1.’  As 
regards  the  Millenary  Petition,  it  is  certain  that  the  reply  of 
Cambridge  was  prompt  and  that  of  Oxford  effective.  The 
Petition  had  probably  been  presented  towards  the  close  of 
April;  and  on  the  ninth  of  June  a grace  passed  the  senate  at 
Cambridge,  decreeing  that  ‘whosoever  by  word,  writing  or 
other  way,  should  in  the  university  openly  oppose  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  ipso  facto  be  suspended  from  any  degree  taken 
or  to  be  taken V Oxford  was  more  tardy, — but  ‘ recompensing/ 
says  Fuller,  ‘the  slowness  of  her  pace  with  the  firmness  of 
her  footing;’  and  in  the  well-known  Answers  which  she 
shortly  after  put  forth,  the  compilers  directly  attribute  their 
action  to  the  example  of  ‘their  reverend  brethren  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge3.’  But  in  the  interval  between  the 
Cambridge  grace  and  the  Oxford  Answere,  James  had  been 
so  far  wrought  upon  by  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and 
especially  by  their  earnest  and  reasonable  demand  for  a 
supply  of ‘able  and  sufficient’  preachers,  as  to  seek  himself  to 
initiate  an  important  measure  of  Church  reform. 

It  was  a fact  beyond  all  controverting, — it  had  indeed 
been  the  continual  plaint  of  successive  archbishops,  Parker, 


found  themselves  much  aggrieved, 
that  the  petitioners  should  proportion 
a seventh  part  only  out  of  an  impro- 
priation in  a layman’s  fee;  whilst 
those  belonging  to  colleges  and  chur- 
ches should  be  demised  to  the  vicars 
at  the  old  rent, — without  fine,  with- 
out improvement : whereas  scholars, 
being  children  of  the  prophets, 
counted  themselves  most  proper  for 
church  revenues;  and  this  motion, 
if  effected,  would  have  cut  off  more 
than  the  breasts  of  both  universities, 


in  point  of  maintenance.’  Fuller- 
Brewer,  v 310. 

1 Life  of  Whitgift,  ii  482. 

9 Cooper,  Annal s,  in  2;  Strype, 
Annal*,  iv  no.  cclxxvii. 

3 See  Epist.  Dedicatory  to  the  An- 
swere of  the  Vice -Chatice  tour,  the 
Doctors , both  the  Proctors  and  other 
the  Heads  of  Houses  in  the  Universitie 
of  Oxford.  Oxford.  Printed  by  Joseph 
Barnes,  printer  to  the  University. 
1603.  [The  Cambridge  grace  is  quoted 
in  the  Epistle.] 
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Griudal,  and  YVhitgift  themselves, — that  large  sections  of  the  chap.  vt. 
}>oorer  populations  of  the  realm  (and  more  particularly  of 
those  northern  parts  which  James  had  so  lately  traversed), 
were  as  sheep  wandering  without  a shepherd,- — passing  away, 
generation  after  generation,  uninstructed,  unadmonished,  and 
uncared  for,  from  an  existence  of  which  vice  and  ignorance 
and  superstition  were  the  main  characteristics1.  It  was  iio declare* 
equally  notorious  that  considerable  revenues  of  the  Church,  «>f  restoring 
and  those  too  which  were  under  the  control  not  of  private  i,rinti,,n* in 
laymen  but  of  the  Crown  and  the  universities,  were  diverted 
by  a vast  system  of  impropriation  from  their  legitimate  use. 

Even  Matthew  Parker,  notwithstanding  his  liberality  and 
genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  and  learning,  was 
not  above  the  practice  of  presenting  ‘meere  children’  to 
cures,  and  enriching  himself  with  the  revenues  of  which  he 
thus  gained  possession2.  Such  abuses  were  undeniable;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  to  James,  amid  his  first  endea- 
vours to  familiarise  himself  with  the  institutions  and  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  his  new  realm,  they  must  have  appeared 
singularly  glaring.  He  was  still  in  the  full  flush  of  a genuine 
gratification  at  the  tranquillity  which  had  attended  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Crown  and  at  his  loyal  reception  in  England;  and 
in  a moment  of  generous  impulse  he  aspired  to  set  a noble 
and  conspicuous  example.  He  forwarded  to  the  chancellors  nis  letter* 

..  ....  ii*i*  • i to  the  clmn- 

of  the  two  universities  letters  calling  their  attention  to  these  ceiior« or 
evils.  He  pointed  out  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  forma-  : 

tion  of  a really  learned  ministry  was  the  want  of ‘competent 
livings,’  and  declared  it  to  be  his  intention, — as  a first  step 
towards  remedying  this  State  of  things, — to  restore  the  im- 
propriate tithes  which  had  devolved  upon  the  Crown  to  their 
original  and  rightful  use.  It  was  his  hope,  he  further  added, 
that  his  example  would  influence  others;  and  he  called  upon 


1 ‘For  where  is  want  of  living, 
there  will  be  want  of  preachers ; where 
preachers  or  prophets  are  wanting, 
there  prophesie  or  preaching  faileth ; 
and  where  prophesie  faileth,  there 
the  people  perish.’  See  Downham’s 

Two  Sermon *,  etc.,  published  in  1G0H, 


p.  33 ; and  for  Downham  himself  see 
supra,  p.  411. 

a See  ‘Articles  touching  the  late 
Archbishop’  (drawn  up  by  Grindal); 
referred  to  by  Froude,  History  of 
England  (ed.  1870),  x 410-11. 
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and  to  the 
1 leads  of  the 
Colleges, 
urging  upon 
them  a simi- 
lar course. 


Wbitgift 
dissuades 
him  from 
liis  design. 


the  universities  to  second  his  design  by  forthwith  convening 
congregations  whose  express  business  it  should  be  to  consider 
how  they  might  best  carry  the  necessary  corresponding  mea- 
sures into  effect1.  To  the  heads  of  colleges  he  addressed  a similar 
missive.  It  was  his  full  intention,  he  said,  as  the  leases  of 
tithes  impropriated  to  the  Crown  fell  in,  to  devote  them  to 
the  maintenance  of  ministers;  and  he  urged  that  the  learned 
and  influential  body  whom  he  addressed, — ‘the  lights  of  the 
land,’  as  he  was  pleased  to  designate  them, — should  initiate 
a similar  course  in  connexion  with  their  respective  societies. 
The  letter  concluded  with  a request  that  lists  of  students 
duly  qualified  for  the  office  of  preaching  might  be  forwarded 
to  him2. 

Like  so  many  other  projects  conceived  with  excellent 
motives,  but  too  hastily  and  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  the  kindly-hearted  monarch’s  design  melted  away 
in  the  presence  of  adverse  criticism,  of  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, and  of  a more  deliberate  estimate  of  ways  and  means. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  Wbitgift  learned  the  royal  inten- 
tions he  dictated  and  forwarded  an  earnest  remonstrance3, 
in  which  he  strongly  dissuaded  James  from  the  project  which 
he  had  entertained.  He  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  such  a measure,  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  ‘the 


' — ‘wherein  finding  that  as  no 
thing  is  a greater  ympedyment  then 
want  of  competent  lyving  to  main- 
taine  learned  men  in  such  places  of 
our  kingdome,  where  th’  ordinarie 
benefitt  of  the  vicarages  doth  not 
Butfice  and  the  parsonagis  aro  im- 
propriate and  in  lay  mens  handcs, 
we  have  found  that  there  could  not 
be  a readver  way  to  supply  that  de- 
fect then  yf  those  impropriacons  of 
tythes  might  be  converted  againe  to 
the  right  use  for  which  they  were 
first  instituted,  wherein  we  have  by 
Gods  grace  a good  purpose  to  do  in 
such  of  them  as  are  (or  shall  be)  in 
our  ownc  handes,  whatsoever  our 
estate  may  well  beare,  by  which 
example  of  ours  we  presume  to  in- 
duce all  others  possessed  of  the  like 
to  ymitato  us  as  far  as  with  their 
abilitys  they  may.  In  the  mean 
tyme  we  have  considered  that  to  give 


begynning  to  so  good  a work  none 
were  more  fitter  then  the  colledges 
in  our  universities,’  etc.  Letter  to 
the  Chancellors  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  8 July, 
1003.  Suite  Papers  (Dom.)  James  1, 
n no.  37. 

2 Letter  to  the  Heads  of  Colleges  : 
July,  1603.  Ibid,  ii  no.  38. 

3 In  this  document,  which  is  only 
signed  by  Whitgift,  he  attributes 
James’  action  to  ‘Mr  Gallawaye  and 
some  others,  altogether  ignoraunt  of 
this  our  State.’  He  begs  the  King 
not  to  take  further  action  'until 
opportunity  may  serve  me  to  attend 
upon  you,  and  to  make  knowen  the 
inconveniences  tliat  may  ensue  there- 
of, not  only  to  the  savde  universities, 
but  to  other  places  also  of  lyke  con- 
dition.’ Whitgift  to  the  King:  Croy- 
don, 9 July,  1603.  Ibid,  ii  no.  39. 
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overthrow  of  the  universities  and  of  learning  * ; and  in  a chap,  vi. 
formal  statement,  which  followed  close  upon  the  letter,  he  set 
forth  at  length  the  practical  results  which  must  inevitably 
ensue  if  the  proposed  course  were  adopted  \ The  warnings 
of  so  experienced  and  sagacious  an  adviser  could  not  be 
disregarded.  The  royal  design  was  suddenly  checked  and 
the  royal  generosity  turned  in  another  direction.  As  for  the  *b*nd0Ded* 
proposed  surrender  of  the  Crown  revenues,  ‘the  king/  says 
Mr  Gardiner,  ‘never  found  himself  in  a condition  to  lay  aside 
money  for  any  purpose  whatever*/ 

In  the  following  October,  when  the  university  reassem-  Unanimity 
bled,  one  of  its  earliest  measures  was  to  draw  up  and  forward  : 

to  Oxford  a letter  expressive  of  complete  concurrence  in  the  {^{^orSor 
views  set  forth  in  the  manifesto  of  the  sister  community. 

The  letter  is  remarkable  for  the  tone  of  haughty,  almost 
insolent,  superiority,  in  which  it  refers  to  the  fetitioners  and 
their  aims.  ‘In  due  course/  it  is  asserted,  ‘Cambridge  alone 
would  furnish  a thousand  triumphant  replies  to  this  petition- 
ing thousand.  Let  them  first  answer  these,  before  they 
again  obtruded  themselves  so  recklessly  on  the  notice  of  their 
wise  and  learned  king!  Let  them  bear  in  mind,  too, — 
abandoned  as  they  were  both  by  the  universities  and  learning, 

— how  inconsiderable  an  element  they  represented  in  the 
state*  V 

1 This  document  is  a small  neat 
quarto  of  four  pages.  Among  other 
results  which  Whitgift  asserts  would 
follow  upon  the  proposed  measure, 
is  the  neutralization  Of  Sir  Tho. 

Smith's  Act : * No  college  in  either 
universitie  is  able  to  mayuteyn  itselfe 
upon  the  olde  rents  in  respect  of  the 
deamesse  of  all  things  which  hath 
increased  since  the  first  foundation  i 
so  as  diverse  colledges  at  this  present 
are  grown e to  bee  verie  poore  and 
indebted.  In  consideration  whereof, 
the  Parliament  of  late  made  an  act/ 
etc.-  Ibid. 

* Hint,  of  England , i 151.  The 
scheme  for  buying  in  impropriations 
stems,  from  this  time,  to  have  been 
left  to  the  Puritan  party.  Bishop 
Att.lrewes,  in  his  will  (1620)  revoked 
the  sum  of  £2000  which  he  had  ori- 

29—2 


ginally  designed  to  bequeath  for  the 
purpose.  ‘It  was  soon  discovered,’ 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  ‘ that 
the  real  object  was  to  apply  the  im- 
propriations to  the  establishment  of 
lectureships  in  aid  of  puritanism.’ 
Tetfle,  Lives  of  English  Divine *,  p. 
96. 

3 ‘Eant  nunc  millo  isti,  et  libris 
nostris  millibns  in  hunc  finem  editis 
et  conscriptis,  cum  erit  otium  et  fa- 
cultas,  respondeant  priupquam  cram- 
l>en  toties  decoctam,  regi,  tom  pru- 
denti,  tain  literato,  tarn  imprudenter 
obtrudant.  Aut  si  numerari  malint 
quam  pondcrari  suflragia,  cogitent 
bomunciones  miseri,  ab  academiis 
musisque  relieti,  quam  nullius  nn- 
meri  sint,  quam  plane  nihil  J’  Strype, 
Annals,  iv  523:  Append,  no.  ccxxvii. 
Mr  Gardiner  says,  and  I think  justly, 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Relevancy 
of  these  and 
prect  ding 
events  at 
Cambridge 
to  tlie  pro- 
ceedinga 
at  the 
Hampton 
Court 

Conference: 
Jan.  1(K$. 


The  foregoing  facts  enable  us  better  to  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
took  place,  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  found  ex- 
pression at  a synod  largely  composed  of  Cambridge  divines, 
and  where  the  proceedings  were  materially  influenced  by 
preceding  events  in  the  university.  Without  here  attempt- 
ing to  recall  the  various  incidents  of  this  familiar  episode  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history,  we  may  yet  pause  to  note  the  change 
in  the  monarch’s  tone,  as  he  exulted  to  find  himself  at  last 
‘in  the  promised  land,  where  religion  is  purely  professed, 
where  I sit  amongst  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men;  not 
as  before,  elsewhere , a King  without  state,  without  honour, 
without  order,  where  beardless  boys  would  brave  us  to  the 
face1.’  We  may  note  the  plea  of  Reynolds,  that  ‘the  nine 
orthodoxal  assertions  concluded  at  Lambeth’  might  be  gene- 
rally received2;  and  listen  to  Bancroft, — as  the  King  inti- 
mated his  ignorance  of  what  those  propositions  might  be, — 
breaking  impetuously  in,  to  explain  that  they  were  the 
result  ‘of  some  controversies  arising  in  Cambridge  about  cer- 
tain points  of  divinity’  and  of  Whitgift’s  measures  for  com- 
posing the  same2.  We  may  the  more  intelligently  weigh, 
in  the  light  of  our  past  researches,  the  comment  of  James, 
that  ‘when  such  questions  arise  among  scholars,  the  quietest 
proceedings  were  to  determine  them  in  the  university,  and 
not  to  stuff  the  Book  of  Articles  with  all  conclusions  theolo- 
gical3.’ We  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  Overall  as  he  claims 
to  speak  ‘as  nearly  concerned’  in  one  ‘matter,’ — he  was  now- 
dean  of  St  Paul’s,  and  though  he  still  held  his  professorship 
and  the  mastership  of  St  Catherine’s,  his  learning  and  dis- 
tinguished abilities  were  finding  wider  scope  than  the  aca- 
demic community  could  offer, — yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  grounds  his  claim  to  be  heard  on  ‘a  controversy  be- 
twixt me  and  some  other  in  Cambridge,  upon  a proposition 


that  the  demands  of  the  petitioners 
4 were  treated  with  that  cool  insolence 
which  scarcely  deigns  to  argue  with 
an  opponent,  and  which  never  at- 
tempts to  understand  his  case.’  II ist. 
of  England,  i 151. 

1  Barlow  (W.).  The  Summe  and 


Substance  of  the  Conference : printed 
in  The  Churchman's  Remembrancer, 
no  iv  (1805)  p.  2. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  18  and  29;  cf.  rupra , 
pp.  338-9  and  327-338. 

3 Ibid.  p.  31. 
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which  I there  delivered  V And  finally,  we  may  mark  chap,  vt. 
Knewstub  objecting  to  the  surplice,  ‘a  kind  of  garment  used 
by  the  priests  of  Isis*/  and  Laurence  Chaderton,  hitherto 
almost  silent,  pleading  that  ‘the  cross  in  baptism  and  the 
surplice  be  not  urged1 * 3/  and  Bancroft’s  tart  rejoinder  (as  he 
forgot  for  the  moment  the  friendship  of  his  youth4)  as  to 
what  he  could  tell  about  * sitting  communions  in  Emmanuel 
College6/ 

It  is  a noteworthy  proof  how  imperfect  was  the  inter-  Gradual 
course  between  England  and  Scotland  in  those  davs,  that  James- 

° * views  and 

James,  when  he  presided  at  the  Conference,  had  heard 
nothing  about  the  Lambeth  Articles.  It  is  evident  that 
.what  he  learned  on  that  occasion,  either  from  his  own  ob- 
servation or  from  what  others  told  him,  resulted  in  a decisive 
change  in  his  subsequent  policy.  To  this  change,  the  ac- 
cession of  Bancroft  to  the  primacy  materially  contributed. 

A few  days  after  the  Conference,  Whitgift,  full  of  fears  and  nines*  ani 
misgivings  for  the  future,  repaired  in  his  barge  to  Fulham, — S'fSlMoi 
there  to  consult  with  his  brother  bishops  and  certain  of  the 
judges  respecting  the  policy  to  be  adoptod  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  in  connexion  with  the  coming  session  of  Parlia- 
ment It  was  a raw  morning  in  February ; and  the  chill, 
damp  air  proved  the  blast  of  death  to  his  aged  frame.  But 
although  manifestly  unwell,  he  ventured  forth  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  to  Whitehall.  A council  was  to  be  held ; 
important  questions  were  to  be  considered;  the  worker 
himself,  perhaps,  w*as  not  without  misgiving  that  his  time 
was  short  and  the  term  of  all  his  labours  at  hand.  As  he 
left  the  council-chamber,  after  a protracted  sitting,  he  was 
smitten  down  with  paralysis ; he  was  borne  home  to  Lambeth 
and  there  laid  on  the  couch  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 

Pro  ecclesia  Dei , — such  were  the  last  connected  words 
audible  on  his  lips ; and  few  who  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  study  the  history  of  his  life  will  be  disposed  to  doubt 


1 Ibid.  p.  31;  cf.  ttupra , p.  319. 

s Ibid.  p.  56;  cf.  supra,  p.  195 
and  n.  2. 

3 ‘The  cap  and  the  surplice  not 

urged’  had  been  one  of  the  clauses 


of  the  petition  of  the  Millenarians. 
Fuller-Brewer,  v 306. 

* See  infra , p.  476. 

& Barlow,  pp.  75  and  78;  cf.  supra , 
p.  314  n.  1. 
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chap,  vi.^  that  he  had  laboured  strenuously  and  sincerely  for  what  he 
held  to  be  the  true  and  rightful  cause  \ 
ifeathof  Scarcely  three  months  before,  Thomas  Cartwright  bad 
27  Dec.  1603.  a]so  been  borne  to  his  grave.  His  last  endeavours  had  been 
directed  towards  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  new 
monarch  the  necessity  for  measures  of  Church  reform  almost 
identical  with  those  which  were  subsequently  urged  at  the 
Conference.  But  long  before  his  death  he  had  retired  from 
the  arduous  arena  where  he  had  once  so  prominently  engaged 
the  notice  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had  been  living  at 
Warwick,  in  affluent  circumstances,  in  a sphere  of  honorable 
usefulness,  and  on  terms  of  peace,  and  even  amity,  with 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  uncompromisingly  opposed1 2 *. 
Recondite-  Between  him  and  Whitgift,  it  is  related,  a reconciliation 
latter  years  bad  taken  place  some  time  before  their  deaths.  The 
I""111  primate  had  seen  cause  to  extend  his  protection  to  his  former 
antagonist,  and  to  renew  his  friendship  with  the  man  whom 
he  had  once  ejected  from  his  professorship  and  his  fellowship; 
while  Cartwright  had  responded  to  this  changed  bearing  by 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  respect8.  There  were  some, 
ipdeed,  Fuller  tells  us,  who  held  that  Cartwright  had  really 
neither  modified  his  views  nor  abandoned  his  designs,  and 
was  only  waiting  ‘when  the  wind  should  soon  turn  about 
to  the  north,  and  blow  him  and  his  a prosperous  gale,  ac- 
cording to  their  desires’4 * * *.  Let  us  rather  hope  that  as  these 
two  eminent  men  drew  near  the  end  of  life’s  voyage,  each 
had  learned  to  estimate  more  charitably  and  more  justly 


1 The  widely  different  estimate 
formed  of  Whitgift  by  his  contempo- 
raries from  that  of  some  later  writers, 

is  certainly  remarkable.  See  Lively 

(E.)  Epist.  Dedicat.  to  his  True 

Chronologic  of  the  Persian  Monar- 
chic (1597).  The  author  of  The 

Triumph  of  Learning  (1653),  himself 

a fellow  of  Trinity  College, — when 

arguing  in  opposition  to  the  Puri- 

tanical doubts  then  raised,  ‘Whether 
thcro  can  be  any  need  of  Univer- 
sities?’— characterises  him  as  ‘the 
most  patient  Whitgife,’  who  by  ‘his 
discreet  raeekncsse  and  gentle  ex- 
hortations to  peace’... ‘restored  the 


Church  to  unity  and  concord  both  iu 
doctrine  and  discipline,’  p.  10.  In 
such  a description  there  is  doubtless 
something  of  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  been  seriously  applied  to  a 
prelate  in  whom  intolerant  bigotry 
and  an  arbitrary  spirit  were  the 
main  characteristics. 

3 Fuller-Brewer,  v 252. 

3 Ibid,  v 253;  Strype,  Life  of 
Whitgift , n 459. 

4 Fuller-Brewer,  v 254 ; for  directly 
counter  testimony,  see  Strype,  Whit- 
gift, ii  400. 
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the  aims  and  character  of  the  other,  and  that  to  them,  as  to 
many  others  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  stern  anta- 
gonism, the  poetic  conception  may  yet  be  not  inapplicable, 
which  foretells  the  reunion,  at  the  distant  haven,  of  vessels 
parted  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 

In  reviewing  the  careers  of  the  new  monarch  and  the 
new  archbishop,  it  is  easy  to  discern  certain  common  ex- 
periences which  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  accord  between  the  two.  It  was  hardly  possible 
but  that,  as  James  began  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
Puritan  temper  and  aims  in  England,  he  should  not  recall 
the  treatment  he  had  received  in  former  years  from  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  Scotland.  And  when,  a few  years 
later,  he  heard  how  Andrew  Melville,  before  the  assembled 
privy  council  had  plucked  Bancroft  by  the  sleeve  and  de- 
nounced both  him  and  his  writings1,  it  must  have  been  with 
no  agreeable  feelings  that  he  remembered  how,  ten  years 
before,  the  samo  bold  hand  had  shaken  him  too  by  the  sleeve, 
and  the  same  imperious  tones  had  accosted  him  as  ‘God’s 
silly  vassal2 3 * * * *’.  If  James  himself  ever  read  the  vigorous 
stanzas  of  the  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria 8,  he  might  have 
admired  the  scholarship  and  the  talent  they  displayed,  but 
he  could  scarcely  but  regard  with  distrust  their  Furitanical 
spirit. 

The  results  of  the  Conference,  under  Bancroft’s  rule,  now 
followed  on  apace.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  cessa- 
tion of  open  manifestations  of  Puritan  feeling,  it  would  seem 
that  down  to  this  time  two  at  least  of  the  colleges  had 
continued  successfully  to  resist  the  wearing  of  the  surplice : 
but  in  the  month  of  August,  1604,  new  canons  ecclesias- 
tical appeared,  imposing  uniform  compliance  on  all  colleges 
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1 James  Melville's  Diary  (Wodrow 
Soc.),  p.  679. 

2 Ibid.  p.  370. 

3 Supra,  p.  324,  n.  3;  the  Para- 
synagma  Perthense,  at  the  end  of 

which  the  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria 

first  appeared,  was  not  printed  before 

1620;  but  on  the  occasion  when 

Andrew  Melville  and  his  nephew  were 

summoned  before  the  Privy  Council 


(30  Nov.  16061  the  authority  at  White- 
hall informed  them  that  ‘thair  wes 
ccrtaine  verses  maid  in  La  tine,  com 
in  the  Kingis  hand,  for  the  quhilk 
we  were  to  be  callit  before  the  Coun- 
sel of  England.’  Ibid.  pp.  678-9. 
What  verses  these  were,  if  not  the 
Categoria,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture. 
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and  halls1,  and  both  Emmanuel  and  Sidney,  sorely  against 
the  will  alike  of  their  heads  and  of  the  majority  of  their 
members,  were  constrained  to  give  way.  ‘God  grant/  wrote 
Samuel  Ward  in  his  Diary,  ‘that  other  worse  things  do 
not  follow  the  so  strict  urging  of  this  indifferent  ceremony. 
Alas ! we  little  expected  that  king  James  would  have  been 
the  first  permitter  of  it  to  be  brought  into  our  college,  to 
make  us  a derision  to  so  many  that  bear  us  no  good  will 
In  the  following  December,  Cecil  (now  Viscount  Cran- 
borno)  addressed  a lengthy  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  securing  strict 
conformity,  not  only  to  the  university  and  college  statutes 
but  also  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  and  enforcing  in 
every  respect  a more  stringent  discipline.  ‘And  in  my 
opinion/  wrote  the  chancellor,  in  concluding,  * it  should  be  a 
testimony  of  good  conformitye  in  the  universitye  to  putt 
that  in  practise  with  you  which  his  Majestye  hath  com- 
manded for  his  court,  by  determining  it  in  a congregation, 
that  noe  man  shall  preach  in  St  Maryes  Church,  except  he 
first  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles8’.  We  meet  writh  no 
indications  of  reluctance  or  demurring.  The  Heads  of  the 
different  colleges  sent  in,  as  required,  certificates  of  the  con- 
formity of  their  respective  societies3,  and  also  furnished  lists 
of  all  ‘ministers’  in  each  society  who  had  received  the  uni- 
versity (or  the  episcopal)  licence  to  preach.  Shortly  after, 

unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles. 

3 The  certificate  forwarded  by  the 
president  of  Queens’  was  as  follows : 
‘According  to  Mr  Vicechancellor’s 
appointment,  I do  hereby  certify  that 
the  fellows,  scholars  and  students  of 
onr  colledge  as  usually  before  time, 
so  at  this  present,  do  continue  y 
conformity  in  dii'inis  officii  s,  both  in 
surplisse8  and  hoods,  every  one  ac- 
cording as  the  university  statutes  do 
require,  and  also  in  due  observation 
of  the  communion  book.  Umphky 
Tyn dall,  President.  ’ Searle,  Hist,  of 
Queens'  Coll.,  p.  393.  See  also  Green, 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  (1603-10), 
pp.  177  and  186. 


1 ‘All  masters  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges and  halls,  and  all  the  scholars 
and  students  in  either  of  the  uni- 
versities, shall  in  their  churches  and 
chapels  upon  all  Sundays,  holydays, 
and  their  eves,  at  the  time  of  divine 
service,  icear  surplices , according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 
Canon  17. 

a Baker  MSS.  xxix  382;  Cooper, 
Annals , m 12;  for  the  Three  Articles, 
see  Perry  (G.  G.)  / list,  of  the  English 
Church,  p.  318;  Cooper,  Annals,  in 
61;  Lamb,  Documents,  pp.  xlvi-xlvii. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that 
they  involved  the  recognition  of  the 
royal  supremacy  in  matters  both  ec- 
clesiastical and  temporal,  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
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and  again  in  the  following  year,  came  further  requirements: 
it  was  enacted  that  all  students , on  proceeding  to  degrees, 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  to 
swear  to  the  Book  of  Articles1 * * * * * *;  while  a new  form  of  the  oath 
of  conformity  was  sent  down  to  each  university  wherein  the 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  liturgies  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
rendered  more  explicit  and  unreserved.  ‘The  universities,’ 
said  the  roval  letter  to  the  chancellor,  ‘are  the  nurseries  of 
learning  and  should  be  free  from  all  factions8.’ 

To  these  additional  demands,  Oxford  yielded  a ready 
obedience;  but  for  a short  time  longer  there  wras  still  an 
effort  at  evasion  at  Cambridge.  It  was  finally  quashed  by 
another  royal  mandate  which  appeared  in  1(513.  In  this 
dictatorial  manifesto,  the  monarch  — alter  premising  that  his 
‘care  and  endeavour  of  preserving  as  wTell  uniformity  in  order, 
as  unity  of  truth  in  this  our  Church  ’ will  be  attended  with 
little  effect,  unless  provision  be  also  made  for  ‘ the  deriving 
of  both  out  of  the  nurseries  and  fountains  of  our  Church  and 
Commonwealth  (our  universities)’, — goes  on  to  enjoin  that 
‘from  henceforth  no  man  shall  have  granted  to  him  the 
degree  either  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  or  of  doctor  in  any 
faculty,  divinity,  law,  or  physick,  unless  he  shall  first  and 
before  the  propounding  of  his  said  grace  to  the  body  of  the 
university,  in  the  presence  of  the  vicechancellor  or  his 
deputy  for  the  time  being,  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles .* 
‘ We  understand,’  the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  ‘that  our  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  hath  long  since  made  a public  ordinance 
and  constitution  in  this  behalf,  in  so  much  that  they  gi'ant 
not  so  much  as  the  degree  of  a bachelor  of  arts  without  sub- 
scription first  had:  whereas  with  you  there  hath  not  hitherto 
so  much  care  been  had  in  that  our  university  of  Cambridge 
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1 ‘ — that  neither  yon  nor  any  of 

them  do  suffer  hereafter  any  person 

to  take  any  degree  of  echooles  what- 

soever except  presently  after  he  hath 

taken  the  oath  of  our  supremacy  as 

by  the  lawes  of  the  Realm  is  else 

where  prescribed,  he  shall  likewise 


at  the  same  tyme  in  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  presenco  willingly 
take  the  oath  following:’  [here  a form 
of  oath  in  Latin  is  appended].  State 
Papers  (Dom.)  Jan.  /.,  vol  x no.  68. 

8 Ibid,  xiii  no.  63. 
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Kdict  for  the 
bauislimcut 
of  the 
Catholic 
priest* : 

22  Feb.  1604. 


so  as  to  require  this  subscription  of  such  as  receive  the 
degrees  of  bachelors  or  doctors  in  divinity  with  you1’. 

The  above  letter  was  dated  the  30th  of  June,  and  on  the 
seventh  of  July  a grace  passed  the  senate  giving  the  desired 
effect  to  the  royal  wishes,  by  requiring  that  in  future  all 
bachelors  in  theology  and  doctors  of  all  faculties,  should  prior 
to  admission  to  their  degrees,  subscribe  to  the  three  Articles — 
James'  ‘three  darling  Articles’  as  he  was  wont  to  style  them. 
Then  three  years  later,  in  the  year  1616,  the  royal  pleasure 
was  made  known  in  a missive  from  Newmarket,  that  a like 
subscription  should  be  demanded  ‘from  all  that  take  any 
degree  in  schools2,’  and  the  machinery  for  enforcing  in  the 
universities  an  external  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  state  religion  must  now  have  appeared  fairly  complete. 
The  expectations  of  the  Catholic  party  had  long  before  been 
extinguished.  When  the  edict  went  forth  for  the  banish- 
ment of  their  priests8,  small  hope  remained  that  the  members 
of  that  persuasion  would  return  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  James’  reign,  Lewis  Owen  enume- 
rated and  sketched,  in  no  friendly  spirit,  the  colleges  for 
English  Catholics  abroad,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  no  less  than  ten,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits4 *. 

Such  was  the  process  whereby  the  exclusive  and  intoler- 
ant provisions  which  so  long  impaired  the  usefulness  and 
detracted  from  the  reputation  of  our  two  great  centres  of 
learning,  were  successively  enacted  and  enforced.  Had  the 
sagacity  of  Elizabeth  and  the  wise  moderation  of  Burghley 
continued  to  guide  the  nation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  these  laws  would  never  have  been  promulgated.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  suppose  that  James  himself  would  spon- 
taneously have  initiated  them3.  But  from  that  day  in  July, 


1 Cooper,  Annals,  m 59. 

2 State  Papers  ( Dom .)  Jas.  /,  vol. 
I. xxxix  no.  60:  Lamb,  Documents , p. 
Hi. 

3 Gardiner,  Hist,  of  England , i 
144. 

4 Sec  his  Running  Register:  re- 

cording a true  Relation  of  the  State 


of  English  Colledges , Seminaries  and 
Cloysters  in  all  famine  Parts.  Lon- 
don: 1626.  The  colleges  which  he 
describes  are  at  St  Omcr,  Watton 
(near  St  Omer),  Home,  Valladolid, 
Seville,  Madrid,  Louvaine,  Ghent, 
Lidfie,  Douay. 

5  ‘In  wishing  to  grant  toleration 
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1603,  when  he  and  his  consort  accepted  Bancroft’s  hospitality 
at  Fulham,  a change  came  over  the  royal  mood,  and  that 
policy  was  entered  upon,  the  impress  of  which  still  remained 
on  English  institutions  long  after  it  had  resulted  in  the  ruin 
of  the  Stuart  line. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  compliance  and 
concession  were  all  on  one  side,  and  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, alike,  crouched  before  James  I as  they  had  once 
done  before  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Cromwell.  It  wras  their 
aim  not  merely  to  conciliate  the  king,  but  each  act  of  com- 
pliance was  generally  dictated  by  the  desire  to  gain  some 
substantial  favour,  and  although  the  price  exacted  for  these 
favours  was  (as  every  dispassionate  observer  of  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  learning  and  science  can  truly  flourish 
must  hold)  exorbitant,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  exclusive 
and  powerful  communities,  endowed  with  special  privileges, 
and  capable  of  largely  influencing  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  material  advance  in  James* 
reign1.  The  Cambridge  grace  of  1603  was  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  bestowal  of  an  important  privilege  for 
which  both  universities,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  long 
vainly  pleaded,  the  right  of  returning  members  to  Parlia- 
ment*. It  was  on  Sir  Edward  Coke  that  it  devolved,  in  his 
capacity  of  attorney-general,  to  communicate  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  the  bestowal  of  this  important  privilege.  In  his 
letter,  while  he  professes  to  attribute  their  success  mainly  to 
Cecil’s  advocacy,  he  does  not  fail  to  let  it  appear  how  instru- 
mental he  had  himself  been  in  the  matter,  and  proceeds  to 
set  forth,  at  some  length,  the  arguments  which  he  had  em- 
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announcing 
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2 Mar.  1(30?. 


to  those  from  whom  he  differed, 
James  was  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  it  is  no  matter  of  astonishment 
that  he  did  not  see  his  way  more 
clearly.’  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, 1 145. 

1 The  total  number  of  students  at 
Cambridge  in  1575  was  1783 ; in 
1617,  2270;  in  1622,  3050. 

5 ‘ Quodque  praedicti  cancdlarius , 
magistri  et  scholares  universitatis 
Cantebrigiae,  et  successores  sui,  vir- 


tute  praecepti,  mandati,  seu  proces- 
sus super  breve  nostri,  haeredum,  et 
successorum  nostrorum  in  ea  parte 
debite  directi,  habcant  et  habebunt 
potestatem,  authoritatem,  et  faculta- 
tem  eligendi  et  nominandi  duos  do 
discretioribus  et  magia  sufficienti- 
bus  viris  de  praedieta  universitato 
pro  tempore  existentibus  fore  bur- 
genses  parliament!. ’ Dyer,  Privi- 
leges, i 136:  Hare  Collections,  hi 
f.  170. 
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ni  vp.  vi.  ployed  in  order  to  gain  the  royal  assent  His  own  experience 

in  parliament,  he  says,  ‘and  especially  when  I was  Speaker/  • 
had  made  him  aware  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  university 
SwdThld  to  have  burgesses  of  parliament.  The  several  colleges,  for 
morefoMhe  example,  had  each  received  from  their  respective  founders 
orthh  private  statutes  and  ordinances  which  often  differed  con- 
siderably, but  to  the  observance  of  which  each  society  was 
bound  by  oath.  Legislation,  in  relation  to  the  two  universi- 
ties. had  recently  been  somewhat  active;  and,  says  the  writer, 

- 1 thought  good,  out  of  the  great  duety  and  service  I owe  to 
our  university  (being  one  of  the  famous  eyes  of  the  Common- 
wealth), to  confer  with  Mr  Dr  Nevill,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
and  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  (two  worth ie  members  thereof), 
that  a sute  were  made  at  this  time,  when  his  Majestie,  exceed- 
ing all  his  progenitors  in  learning  and  knowledge,  so  favour- 
eth  and  respecteth  the  universities;  when  our  most  worthie 
and  affectionate  chancellor,  my  lord  Cecill,  his  Majesties 
principall  Secretary,  is  so  propense  to  further  anything  that 
■ may  honour  or  profit  our  university : for  the  obteyning  of 
two  Burgesses  of  Parliament,  that  may  inform  (as  occasion 
shall  be  offered)  that  High  Court  of  the  true  state  of  the 
university,  and  of  every  particular  colledge: — -which,  with  all 
alacrity,  the  good  Deane  and  Sir  Edward  Stanhope  appre- 
hended. Our  chancellor  was  moved,  who  instantly  and 
effectually  moved  his  Majestie,  who  most  princely  and  gra- 
ciously granted  and  signed  yt,  the  book  being  ready  drawne 
lie  advises  and  provided.’  After  thus  communicating  the  gratifying 
ro“Sioa  intelligence.  Sir  Edward  appends  certain  advice  upon  one  or 
be°rctura«L  two  points,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  to  the  effect  that 
‘ now  at  this  first  eleccion,  you  make  choise  of  some  that  are 
not  of  the  Convocacion  House,  for  I have  knowne  the  like  to 
have  hredd  a question.  And  yt  is  good  that  the  begynning 
and  first  season  be  cleere  and  without  scruple.  In  respect 
whereof,  if  you  elect  for  this  time  some  Professor  of  the 
Civill  Lawe,  or  any  other  that  is  not  of  the  Convocacion 
House,  yt  is  thci  surest  way1.’  As  an  indication  of  the 

1 Seward’s  Anecdotes,  i4  258.  and  the  first  members  elected  were 
Coke's  advice  was  not  disregarded;  Henry  Mowtlow,  LL.D.,  of  Kings, 
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great  struggle  which  Coke  himself,  as  the  leader  of  the  com- 
mon lawyers,  was  shortly  to  wage  with  Bancroft  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  this  item  of  advice  assumes  a special 
interest. 

Two  years  later  both  universities  received  an  additional 
boon  by  being  made  the  distributors  of  the  Church  livings 
in  the  gift  of  those  Roman  Catholic  patrons  who  had  been, 
or  might  be,  convicted  as  popish  recusants.  To  Oxford  was 
assigned  the  patronage  that  thus  lapsed  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties ; to  Cambridge,  that  which  lay  in  the  north- 
ern and  the  eastern  divisions.  ‘ In  this  division,’  says  Fuller, 
• the  greater  half  of  the  land  fell  to  the  share  of  Cambridge, 
whether  we  reckon  the  number  of  shires,  being  more ; or 
measure  the  extent  of  ground,  being  greater;  or  consider 
(the  main  matter  herein)  that  recusant  patrons  were  most 
numerous  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  However, 
I have  often  heard  it  complained  of,  that  this  statute  took 
not  effect  according  to  the  true  intent  thereof : either  because 
many  bishops  were  very  backward  in  giving  institutions  on 
the  presentations  of  the  university,  wherein  we  are  very 
willing  to  believe  the  fault  not  in  them,  but  their  officers; 
• or  because  it  is  so  hard  a thing  to  prove  or  convict  the  legal 
conviction  of  a papist ; or  recusant  patrons,  before  their  con- 
viction, had  such  sleights,  by  pre-conveyances  to  make  over 
their  advowsons  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  that  many  clerks, 
presented  by  the  university,  were  wearied  out  with  vexatious 
suits  (overpoised  with  the  weight  of  popish  patrons’  purses) 
and  forced  at  last,  either  totally  to  relinquish  their  title,  or  to 
make  a hard  (not  to  say  sometimes  an  unworthy)  composi- 
tion1.’ 

In  the  same  year  the  universities  and  the  colleges  wrerc 
alike  exempted  from  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy  and 
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Public  Orator,  1589,  and  Nicholas 
Steward  or  Sty  ward,  LL.D.,  of  Trin- 
ity. Graduati  Cantabrigienses  (ed. 
Luard),  p.  467.  They  were  allowed 
6*.  a day  for  their  expenses.  Ward, 
Jjivct  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  p. 
237. 


1 Fuller- Prickett  and  Wright,  pp. 
298-9.  Anthony  Wood,  in  recording 
the  details  of  this  measure  (Wood- 
Gutch,  ii  288),  is  silent  respecting 
its  operation.  Huber  (in  3)  seems 
rather  to  exaggerate  its  advantages. 
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the  temporality, — a favour  again  conceded  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  in  the  same  reign1 2. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  eminent  critic  that,  at  this 
period  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  interests  of  the  Heads 
were  ‘directly  opposed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professorial 
body,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences3 * * * *’;  and  after  the 
evidence  which  has  already  come  before  us,  it  will  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  the  elaborate 
development  of  the  collegiate  system  which  had  been  going 
on  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  singularly  unfavour- 
able to,  if  not  incompatible  with,  the  prestige  and  efficiency 
of  the  academic  professoriate.  To  a scholar  acquainted  only 
with  universities  like  Paris,  Louvain,  Padua,  or  Leyden,  it 
would  have  appeared  somewhat  surprising  that  James,  when 
addressing  the  Heads  of  the  two  universities, — a body  of 
men  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  not  unfairly  describes  as 
‘ in  general,  of  merely  ordinary  acquirements, — holding  in 
their  collegial  capacity  only  an  accidental  character  in  the 
university — and  elevated,  simply  in  quality  of  that  character, 
by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  to  an  unconstitutional  pre- 
eminence8,’— should  have  elected  to  speak  of  them  as  ‘the 
lights  of  the  land,’  while  he  passed  by  and  iguored  the  uni- 
versity professors,  the  men  whose  careers  and  labours  chiefly 
served  to  make  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respected 
throughout  Europe.  But  in  thus  acting,  the  new  king  must 
be  held  to  have  simply  accepted  the  state  of  affairs  as  he 
found  it,  and  in  professing  to  look  upon  each  college  head  as 


1 In  the  years  1609  and  1624  : see 
Cooper,  Armais,  m 22. 

2 'The  Heads  were,  not  unnatu- 

rally, jealous  of  the  contrast  exhi- 

bited to  themselves  by  a body  like 

the  professors,  who,  as  the  principal 
org  ns,  deserved  to  constitute  in  Ox- 

ford, what  in  other  universities  they 
actually  did,  its  representatives  and 
governors.  Their  only  hope  was  in 
the  weakness  of  their  rivals.  It  was 
easily  perceived,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  professional  system  of  instruc- 

tion was  improved,  the  influence  of 
the  professorial  body  would  bo  in- 

creased; and  the  Heads  were  consci- 
ous, that  if  that  system  were  ever 


organized  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  for  them  to 
maintain  their  own  factitious  and 
absurd  omnipotence  in  the  academi- 
cal polity.’  Discussions,  p.  421.  Sir 
William  is  here  speaking  only  of  Ox- 
ford, but  reference  to  the  essay  on 
‘The  English  Universities’  (from 
which  tho  foregoing  extract  is  taken) 
will  shew  that  his  remarks  are  de- 
signed to  apply  equally  to  Cam- 
bridge, although  he  seems  scarcely 
aware  that  here  the  function  of  a 
Head  and  that  of  a professor  were 
oft‘>n  combined. 

3  Discussions,  p.  421. 
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rot  merely  influential  in  the  disposal  of  Church  revenues  but 
also  as,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  of  distinguished  intellectual 
eminence,  he  was  simply  paying  a dexterous  compliment  to 
the  several  members  of  the  two  narrow  oligarchies  by  whom 
at  the  time  the  two  universities  were  really  ruled.  Of  the 
almost  despotic  power  which,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Elizabethan  statutes,  the  Heads  had  been,  step  by  step, 
acquiring,  we  have  a notable  proof  in  the  fact  that,  a few 
years  later,  we  find  them  endeavouring  practically  to  mo- 
nopolise the  new  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment,— a design  which  very  nearly  succeeded,  and  was  eventu- 
ally defeated  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  chancellor 
himself.  There  were,  at  this  time,  two  modes  of  election  in 
the  university : first,  elections  more  burgensium, — the  mode 
according  to  which  the  chancellor  was  elected,  and  members 
of  parliament  were  returned  by  other  constituencies  through- 
out the  realm ; secondly,  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
vice-chancellor  was  elected,  a method  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen1 2 * * * *,  virtually  deprived  the  general  academic 
body  of  any  free  choice  in  the  matter.  According  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  privilege  had  been  accorded  to  the 
university9,  it  was  beyond  question  that  it  was  designed  that 
the  election  of  the  university  representatives  should  be  more 
burgensium;  but  in  the  year  1614,  the  privileges  of  the 
general  body  were  audaciously  challenged,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr  Corbet,  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  in  conjunction  with  nine  other  Heads,  that  ‘every 
election  and  nomination  of  burgesses  of  the  parliament  then 
and  thereafter,  should  be  made  according  to  the  form  of  election 
of  vice-chancellor , after  the  delivery  of  the  king’s  writ  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  vice-chancellor9.’  There  were  those,  however, 
in  the  university  who  were  unwilling  to  see  so  distinguished 
a constituency  reduced  to  the  level  of  a pocket-borough,  and 
when  in  the  following  year  the  time  for  the  election  came  on, 


ciiai*.  vr. 


The  Heads 
attempt  to 
monopolise 
the  pnvilegt 
of  returning 
memltera  to 
Parliament : 


by  determin- 
ing that  the 
elections 
shall  be 
conducted 
in  the  same 
manner  as 
those  for 
the  vice- 
chancellor- 
ship and  not 
more  bur- 
gentium. 


1 Supra,  pp.  224  -5. 

2 The  Heads  put  forward,  as  a 

sanction  of  their  assumption,  the 

40th  statute  of  the  second  Elizabe- 

than Code  ( Stat . Univ.  Ant.  p.  834). 

•As  if,’  says  Walsh  sarcastically. 


1 the  good  old  queen,  who  was  then 
in  her  grave,  could  be  supposed  to 
have  given  directions  about  the  mode 
of  electing  officers  who  in  her  days 
were  nonentities!'  Historical  Ac- 
count, p.  55. 
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three  successive  communications  from  the  chancellor,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  at  length  compelled  the  caput  to  recog- 
nise the  undeniable  fact  that  the  original  conditions  of  the 
privilege  were  incompatible  with  their  design1.  At  the 
election,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  constituency  found 
free  expression,  and  as  the  consequent  result,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  attorney-general,  and  Sir  Miles  Sandys,  were 
returned  by  a large  majority,  while  the  two  Heads  who  ven- 
tured to  appear  as  candidates, — Dr  Barnaby  Gooch,  master  of 
Magdalene,  and  Dr  Corbet  (who  had  been  especially  active  in 
the  attempt  to  deprive  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  their 
rights), — obtained  only  seventy-four  and  sixty-four  votes  re- 
spectively. A formal  objection  was,  however,  taken  to  the 
return  of  Sir  Miles,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not,  as  the 
terms  of  the  charter  might  be  held  to  require,  really  resident 
in  the  university ; and  Dr  Gooch,  amid  loud  outcries  of  ‘ a 
Sandys’,  ‘a  Sandys,’  was  declared  elected  in  his  stead2.  But 
this  objection  would  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  over- 
ruled, for  while  Sir  Miles  took  his  seat  in  the  house  and 
served  on  no  less  than  seven  committees8,  we  find  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Dr  Gooch  in  the  journals  of  this  parliament4. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
a like  objection  might  possibly  be  taken  to  the  return  of 
Bacon,  for  the  vice-chaucellor,  in  declaring  his  election,  de- 
scribed him  as  ‘ master  of  arts  and  of  councel  of  and  to  the 


Universitie  of  Cambridge, — whereby  he  may  seeme  after  a 
sort  to  live  and  breath  among  uss.'  The  great  philosopher, 
indeed,  had  never  ceased  to  look  back  with  affection,  and 
something  even  of  regret,  to  the  scenes  of  his  studious  youth. 

Francis  He  had  noted  the  influences  there  in  course  of  developement 

1 Ucon  and  1 

Cambridge. 

1 4 The  3 letters  from  our  honor- 
able chancellor  unto  the  said  Dr  Du- 

port wherein  his  lordship  advized 

us  1°  principaly  by  all  meanes  to 
follow  the  expresse  words  of  our 
charter  [see  supra,  p.  451)  n.  2]  and 
of  the  writt  as  having  noe  power  of 
ourselves  otherwise  either  to  choose 
or  to  rn'ike  burgesses,  and  that  being 
chosen  any  otherwise,  our  burgesses 
were  no  burgesses.’  See  ‘ Delation 
of  DrDuport’  (deputy  V.C.)  a MS. 
in  Jesus  Coll.  Lib.,  Cooper,  A.  aud 


pp.  323-4. 

2 Ibid.  p.  326. 

3 Commons  Journals , I 456  b,  457, 
464  a,  481  a,  4%  a,  502  b. 

4 Cooper,  Annals , A.  and  C .,  p.  326. 
Dr  Gooch  sat,  however,  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1621 : see  infra,  p.  495. 

5 Ibid.  p.  325.  Bacon  was  re- 
turned at  the  same  election  for  St 
Alban’s,  Ipswich,  and  Cambridge 
University.  Letters  and  Life  (td. 
S podding),  v 31. 
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with  unflagging  interest,  and  had  criticised  the  prevailing 
defects  with  the  freedom  of  a faithful  friend.  And  years 
before  the  election  of  1614, — when  political  opponents  and 
jealous  rivals  were  seeking  to  obstruct  his  rise,  and  he  was 
calmly  weighing  the  possibility  of  a complete  and  decisive 
repulse  in  the  arena  of  active  life, — it  was  to  Cambridge  that 
he  contemplated  retiring,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  devoted  solely  to  scientific  studies  and  forgetful  of  the 
world1.  But  now  ail  apprehensions  of  defeat  and  humiliation 
were  over,  and  Francis  Bacon,  when  visiting  Cambridge, 
represented,  not  the  humble,  pensive  man  of  letters,  but  the 
influential  and  still  aspiring  politician.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  university  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  entertainments 
and  by  his  splendid  style  of  living ; to  the  different  colleges 
he  periodically  forwarded  presents  of  venison ; while  so  anxious 
was  he  to  impress  upon  the  community  the  disinterestedness 
of  his  motives  and  his  zeal  for  their  interests,  that  he  even 
disclaimed  all  notion  of  receiving  any  fees  for  the  services 
rendered  in  his  official  capacity*. 

When  compared  with  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
mankind,  Bacon’s  services  to  his  university  dwindle,  indeed, 
into  insignificance ; but  it  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  the 
reminiscences  thus  connected  with  his  memory  are  of  such  a 
character,  and  that  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon  stands  asso- 
ciated with  the  maintenance  of  the  academic  privileges  as 
opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  a narrow  oligarchy. 

But  though  defeated  in  their  endeavour  practically  to 
monopolise  the  privileges  of  the  new  constituency,  it  is  a 
sufficiently  significant  fact  that  the  Heads  should  ever  have 
contemplated  such  a design ; and  the  failure,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  represents  the  only  appreciable  check  on  their  self- 
aggrandising  policy  within  the  limits  of  our  present  period. 
In  his  own  college,  the  powers  of  each  head  had  become 
almost  despotic;  and  his  sense  of  irresponsibility  was  indi- 
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1 ‘I  will,  with  God's  assistance... 
...retire  myself  with  a couple  of  men 
to  Cambridge,  and  there  spend  my 
life  in  ray  studies  and  contempla- 
tions, without  looking  back.’  Letter 

M.  II. 


to  the  Earl  of  Essex:  Ibid,  i 201. 

3 Letter  from  Chamberlain  to 
Carleton  : 23  Dec.  1613.  State  Pa- 
pers ( Dom .)  Jat.  /.  voL  lxxv,  no.  52; 
see  also  Letters  and  Life,  v 31. 
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chap,  vt.  cafced,  according  to  his  disposition,  either  by  supine  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  the  society  or  by  the  inquisitorial  severity 
with  which  he  sought  to  impress  his  own  views  on  all  beneath 
him.  According  as  he  was  a north  or  south  countryman,  a 
Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  a supporter  of  the  Court  and  the 
royal  prerogative  or  of  the  growing  Puritan  party,  his  predi- 
lections would  be  manifested  with  but  little  reserve.  It  was 
thus  that  each  college  too  often  became  a narrow  exclusive 
community,  where  local  antipathies  and  religious  or  politi- 
cal animosities  were  fostered  and  developed,  and  that  catholic 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  which  it  is  the  first 
function  of  a university  to  promote  was  effectually  checked. 
The  history  of  the  university,  in  fact,  now  began  to  resemble 
that  of  a number  of  powerful  and  uncontrolled  feudatories  in  a 
great  empire, — each  rendering  little  more  than  a formal  alle- 
giance to  their  common  lord,  and  with  but  small  concern  for 
the  general  weal; — intent,  for  the  most  part,  only  on  par- 
ticular aims  and  dissociated  interests, — and  rarely  combining 
TncronsinR  for  concerted  action.  Such  a history,  it  is  obvious,  involves 

ini|K>rtance  * 

hi»to1,e®*  much  more  frequent  reference  than  heretofore  to  that  of  the 
different  colleges,  and  before  further  seeking  to  investigate 
its  more  general  features,  we  shall  find  it  of  considerable 
service  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  condition  and  tendencies 
predominant  in  each  society,  together  with  the  characters 
of  their  more  distinguished  heads,  as  they  come  before  us  iu 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tn*  Among  the  sixteen  divines  who  exercised  at  this  time 

heads :MR  such  P°tent  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Cambridge,  Roger 
Hu(  KtT°  "5'  Goad,  the  provost  of  King’s,  must  have  appeared  the  Nestor 
provost  of  of  their  number.  Nearly  half  a century  before  king  James 
lsio^isia  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  corne  up ’from  Eton,  a mere 
stripling  of  17,  to  be  admitted  to  his  scholarship  in  that 
illustrious  society.  His  life  since  then  had  not,  however, 
been  spent  entirely  in  the  university.  For  some  years  he 
had  been  absent  from  Cambridge,  employed  in  giiniug  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  which  all  who  are  looking  forward  to 
becoming  engaged  in  university  instruction  itself  do  well  to 
acquire,  by  acting  as  a master  in  the  grammar  school  at 
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Guildford,  where  among  his  pupils  was  George  Abbot,  after-  chap,  vi. 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury1 *.  Although,  on  the  occasion 
of  Goad’s  election  to  the  provostship,  in  1570,  his  special 
fitness  for  the  post  was  attested  by  the  joint  recommendation 
of  bishop  Grindal,  Walter  Haddon,  and  Henry  Knollys,  his 
first  experiences  were  of  no  good  augury.  He  was  unscrupu- 
lously assailed  by  some  of  the  younger  fellows  who  represented 
the  extreme  Puritan  faction,  and  the  struggle  in  which  he 
thus  became  involved  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  ‘Goad  The*Goa<t 
riot.’  Goad  fought  the  battle  with  an  admirable  combination 
of  courage  and  discretion,  triumphantly  refuted  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him8,  and  brought  his  more  reckless 
accusers  to  bitter  humiliation  and  shame.  His  subsequent  nrr,omr* 
rule  was  attended  with  the  utmost  advantage  and  credit  King*, 
to  his  college  and  to  the  university.  He  was  three  times 
elected  to  the  office  of  vice-chancellor;  he  re-established 
the  college  library  and  was  a benefactor  to  the  society  in 
his  will ; and  his  six  sons,  educated  like  himself  at  Eton, 
were  elected  from  thence  to  scholarships  at  King’s8.  Of  Hiswconi 
these,  Thomas,  the  second  son,  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a scholar,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  deputed  to 
attend  the  Synod  of  Dort4 *.  Dr  Goad’s  theological  tendencies  nuefaarmeur 
are.  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that  he  was  elected  to  theoio^uu. 
preach  Whitaker’s  funeral  sermon  and  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  proceedings  against  Peter  Bare3.  At  King’s,  n.n motor  or 
however,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  society  in  the  •* 
university,  theology  was  a comparatively  subordinate  element, 
and  the  designs  of  its  pious  founder  were  to  a great  extent 
ignored.  The  fellows  cultivated  music  with  much  assiduity 
and  success6,  but  evinced  little  inclination  either  for  polemics 
or  for  active  work  in  the  ministry.  The  historian  of  the 
college  notes,  as  a somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  atone  time 


1 Cooper,  Athenae , hi  21. 

3 See  ‘An  Answere  to  Articles  ex- 
hibited,’ <fcc.  1570.  Buker  MSS., 
iv  9. 

3 Cooper,  Athenae , hi  22. 

4 Allen,  I jives  of  the  Masters , Fel- 

lows, and  Scholars  of  King's  College , 

n 1028. 


B Supra , p.  347. 

Ball,  in  his  Life  of  Preston , says 
that  when  Preston  entered  at  King’s 
in  1584  ho  * applied  himself  to  that 
which  was  the  genius  of  the  colledge, 
and  that  was  mtuick .’  Clarke,  Lives 
(ed.  1659),  p.  76. 
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chap,  vi.  during  Dr  Goad’s  rule,  only  one  of  their  number  had  under- 
taken clerical  work1 *.  No  fellowships  in  the  university  were, 
however,  more  prized,  whether  for  their  value  or  their  social 
advantages*,  and  the  society  was  at  this  period  especially 
prosperous.  When  John  Scot,  in  1617,  drew  up  his  account 
of  the  university3,  the  total  number  of  residents  was  2270, 
the  number  at  King’s  being  120;  fifty-five  years  later,  when 
John  Ivory  compiled  a similar  account,  these  numbers  were 
2522  and  113  respectively*.  The  heads  of  the  two  other 
societies,  which,  in  conjunction  with  King’s,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  communities  in  the  university  at  this  time, 
were  both  men  whose  names  are  alike  associated  in  a very 
Trinity  and  marked  degree  w ith  the  history  of  their  colleges.  Thomas 

St  Juliu  s.  . ° J n 

Neville  had  succeeded  in  1593  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity, — 
Richard  Clayton  (as  already  noted3),  succeeded  tw'o  years  later, 
TnoMAs  to  that  of  St  John  s.  Thomas  Neville  (or  Nevin,  as  his  name 

Nkvillk,  ' 

Tr;»itvof  was  more  usually  pronounced  by  his  contemporaries), — ‘the 
l&o-itfis.  maguificent  Neville,’  as  Fuller  terms  him, — was  a member  of 
that  ancient  house  whose  history,  commencing  with  the  time 
when  its  representatives  ruled  under  the  Planta genets  in 
Aquitaine,  stands  so  long  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  the  great  families  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Hi*  early  He  had  at  one  time  been  a fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
career.  1 * where,  it  will  be  remembered,  his  name  has  already  come 
before  us6  as  that  of  one  of  those  who  combined  to  non -placet 


1 ‘ It  so  fell  out,  tho’  this  our  foun- 
dation was  established  more  especi- 
ally for  the  breeding  up  of  clergy- 
men...Mr  Turner  [adm.  1571]  was 
one  while  the  only  preacher  in  col- 
lege.’ Allen,  u.  s.  ii  900. 

8 * I could  not  liaue  wantid  a fel- 
lowship in  aui  place,  no  not  in  King's 
College , if  need  had  bene’:  such  was 
the  vaunt  attributed  to  Gabriel  Har- 
vey, in  1573,  by  his  enemies,  although 
disclaimed  by  himself.  Note  Book, 
MS.  in  Pembroke  College. 

3 The  Foundation  of  the  Univer- 

side  of  Cambridge.  With  a Catalogue 

of  the  principall  Founders  and  spe- 
ciall Benefactours  of  the  Colledges, 

Fublique  Schooles , and  Librarie, 
noire  in  the  same.  And  the  names  of 


all  the  present  Maisters  and  Fellowes 
of  euerie  perticular  Coll : Together 
with  the  number  of  Magistrals,  Gouer- 
nours , and  Officers , thereunto  belong- 
ing and  the  totall  number  of  Students 
nowe  therein  resyding.  Collected  a.d. 
lf»17.  Scot’s  account,  a beautiful 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (MS-. 
Harl.  4017),  is  dedicated  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  It  has  furnished  me  with 
the  statistics  of  the  different  colleges 
which  I give  in  the  following  pages. 
Ivory’s  account  is  printed  in  Cooper, 
Annals , iii  553-4. 

* The  total  number  at  Oxford  in 
1611  was  2420. 

8 Supra,  pp.  345-6. 

*5  Supra,  p.  42#. 
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the  degree  of  that  ungenial  being,  Gabriel  Harvey,  for  his  CIIA1>  Vl- 
mastership  of  arts.  From  Pembroke,  Neville  was  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  Magdalene  College,  a post  for  which  his 
ancient  descent,  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  house, 
probably  constituted  an  additional  recommendation.  From 
Magdalene  he  passed  on  to  be  the  head  of  Trinity,  where  he 
at  once  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  judicious  administration  of 
Whitgift  and  Still.  The  society  was  free  from  domestic 
dissension.  The  finances  were  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
Theological  contention  was  discouraged  and  kept  in  check. 

It  was  altogether  a post  of  much  dignity  as  well  as  one  of 
high  influence  and  importance.  When  king  James  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  England,  Whitgift,  in  his  capacity  of  pri- 
mate, could  think  of  no  divine  better  fitted  to  bear  to 
Scotland  the  united  felicitations  of  the  clergy  of  the  realm 
than  the  master  of  Trinity  College1 *.  On  succeeding  to  his  Xenix's 
new  post,  Neville  very  soon  conceived,  and  lived  to  see  carried  juiniprov,*- 
to  successful  completion,  the  grand  design*,  on  wdiich  he 
himself  expended  no  less  than  £3000,  whereby,  for  a mass  of 
irregular  and  unsightly  buildings,  was  substituted  an  erection 
which  an  Oxford  contemporary  somewhat  hyperbolically 
describes  as, 

— the  wonderment 
Of  Christendom  and  eke  of  Kent3. 

‘ I think/  wrote  Giles  Fletcher,  in  dedicating  one  of  his 
poems  to  Neville,  ‘(King  Henrie  the  8 being  the  uniter, 

Edward  3 the  founder,  and  yourself  the  repairer  of  this  col- 
lege wherein  I live)  none  will  blame  me,  if  I esteem  the 
same,  since  your  polishing  of  it,  the  fairest  sight  in  Cam- 
bridge4.’ 


1 Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans , 
n 4. 

* ‘Cum  structurae  deformitatem 

insignem  et  cubiculorum  seriem  male 
cohaerentem  animadvertisset,  huic 
(in  primo  fere  suo  introitu)  collegii 
im  jus  atnplitudinem  ardenti  desiderio 
concupiscenti,  subiit  animum  tanto 
consilio  haud  indigna  cogitatio,’  eto. 

Liber  Mcmorialis  in  Trinity  College 
Library.  The  compiler  of  the  text 
in  this  splendid  volume  tells  us  that 


on  Neville’s  entering  upon  the  office 
his  arms  were  forthwith  emblazoned 
in  its  pages, — ‘qui  honos  ante  Nevil- 
lum  habitus  est  nemini.  ’ The  same 
honour  was  however  paid  to  his  suc- 
cessor Richardson. 

3 Verses  by  Corbet,  afterwards 
bishop  Corbet,  on  the  royal  visit  in 
1015.  Cooper,  Annals , m 77. 

4 Dedication  prefixed  to  Christ's 
Victorie  (2nd  ed.).  Cambridge : print- 
ed for  Francis  Green.  1632. 
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(•hap,  vi. 

Effects  o(  liis 
administra- 
tion. 


Richaud 
Claytos, 
master  of 
St  .lolm'8, 
151)5-1612. 


Owkjj 

(i  WYNNE, 

master  of 
St  John's, 
1612—  33. 


The  more  general  effects  of  Neville’s  administration  are 
to  be  recognised  in  the  great  increase  which  took  place  in 
the  numbers  of  the  college.  In  1017  they  had  risen  to  340, 
while  those  of  St  John’s  were  only  205,  a disparity  much 
beyond  that  which  obtained  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury1 *. From  this  time,  however,  Trinity  may  be  looked  upon 
as  taking  up  that  leading  position  among  the  Cambridge 
societies  which  only  one  other  college  had  ever  been  able 
even  to  contest.  Neville,  says  one  who  was  an  undergraduate 
of  the  college  during  his  mastership,  ‘never  had  his  like  in 
that  orb  for  a splendid,  courteous,  and  bountiful  gentleman*.’ 
His  successor  at  Magdalene  was  Richard  Clayton,  and  in 
1595  Clayton  was  transferred  from  Magdalene  to  the  master- 
ship of  St  John’s.  Of  the  general  character  of  his  admi- 
nistration there,  we  have  already  noted  some  indications. 
Baker’s  sketch  gives  us  the  impression  of  one  whose  rather 
superficial  qualifications  gained  for  him  an  amouut  of  popu- 
larity considerably  in  excess  of  his  real  merits.  When  it  has 
been  conceded  that  he  was  a man  of  energetic  temperament, 
with  considerable  aptitude  for  business,  and  well  fitted  to 
shine  in  fashionable  society,  we  shall  probably  have  recoguised 
not  inadequately  his  best  qualities.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  he  himself  died  wealthy,  the  college  declined  alike  in 
learning  and  in  numbers  under  his  rule.  Nor  did  matters 
improve  under  Owen  Gwyune,  who  succeeded  him  in  16123; 
an  easy  indolent  man,  whose  election  has  drawn  from  Baker 
his  frank  declaration  in  favour  of  crown  nominations  as  pre- 


1 In  1672  the  numbers  were  400 
and  372  respectively:  see  the  useful 
conspectus  given  in  Mr  Wordsworth’s 

University  Life , pp.  641-3.  In  con- 
sidering these  earlier  statistics  it  is 
to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  college  ser- 
vants were  then  included  in  the  enu- 
meration. 

3 Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, i 24. 

3 4 The  three  great  men  most  in 
view  (for  he  that  was  chosen  was  not 
great)  were  Dr  Morton,  dean  of  Win- 
chester, Dr  Carey,  master  of  Christ’s, 
and  Dr  Meriton,  then  or  lately  fellow 
of  Queens’.  They  were  all  of  them 


originally  of  St  John’s  (Dr  Carey  had 
been  twice  chosen  fellow  in  un  un- 
usual manner)  but  being  then  no 
grcmials,  nor  very  solicitous  for  a 
preferment  they  did  not  want,  they 
were  easily  supplanted  by  a man  of 
less  worth,  but  of  more  intrigue  and 
greater  ambition.’  Baker -Mayor, 
p.  198.  As  Cary  had  been  presented 
by  G wynne  in  March,  1610,  to  the 
rectory  of  Toft,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
the  two  were  probably  on  friendly 
terms;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
former,  as  Baker  implies,  did  not 
exert  himself  to  be  elected  in  his 
benefactor’s  place. 
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ferable  to  the  free  choice  of  the  fellows,  and  who,  according  .chap.  vi. 
to  Hacket,  was  little  more  than  a roi  faineant1.  Something 
however  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Clayton  and  Gwyune, 
when  we  recall  that  under  the  former  St  John’s  built  its  JJJJKTtii* 
second  court ; while  under  the  latter,  its  noble  library  was  u’iwTiV 
constructed  and  its  excellent  system  of  registration  of  ad-  fctamilug- 
missions  first  commenced2 * * * * *.  If  again  its  own  Head  seemed  nistin- 
hardly  worthy  to  rule  the  society  over  which  Metcalfe  and 
Whitaker  had  once  presided,  St  John’s  might  find  some  80dut>'- 
cause  for  pride  in  the  reflexion  that  its  sons  were  ruling 
in  other  colleges,  and  that  there  were  heads  of  Corpus, 

St  Catherine’s,  Magdalene,  Christ’s,  and  Sidney,  at  this 
period,  who  had  all  been  educated  within  its  walls.  A 
later  generation,  again,  might  scarcely  fail  to  note  how  con- 
spicuously in  after  years  the  names  of  some  of  the  younger 
members  became  interwoven  with  the  intense  action  of  the 


time : the  statesman,  who  typified  all  that  was  most  heroic 
and  disinterested  in  the  devoted  Royalist, — the  general,  who 
personified  the  dauntless  resolve  and  the  military  genius  of 
the  Parliament, — the  intrepid  primate,  who  struggled  on 
until  all  seemed  lost,  and  at  last  succumbed  only  to  old  age 
and  grief  combined, — Thomas  Wentworth,  Fairfax,  and  arch- 
bishop Williams — such  are  the  names  to  which  St  John’s  can 
point  at  this  period  as  among  those  of  its  most  illustrious 
and  loyal  sons8. 


1 * — there  was  another  in  that 
college,  whose  name  is  best  con- 
cealed, that  wa9  a robustious  driver 
of  canvasses,  who  took  the  whole 
rule  from  Mr  Gwin  (a  soft  man  and 
given  altogether  to  ease)  into  his  own 
hand,  and  was  like  the  Major  Domo, 
by  whom  all  suits  passed  and  every 
student  stooped  to  him  for  his  pre- 
ferment.’ Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, p.  23;  see  also  Baker-Mayor, 
p.  199. 

2 On  the  21st  of  January  1G29-30, 

the  master  and  senior  fellows  of  St 

John’s  College  made  the  following 

order:  ‘That  the  register  of  the  col- 

lege should  have  a booke  provided 

him,  wherein  he  should  from  time  to 

time  write  and  register  the  names, 
parents,  country,  school,  age  and 


tutor  of  every  one  to  be  admitted 
into  the  college  before  their  enrolling 
into  the  buttery  tables;  and  shall  re- 
ceive of  each  of  them  for  his  pains  as 
the  head  lecturers  and  deans  do,  for 
their  admission.’  See  Admissions  to 
the  College  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  [edited 
by  Prof.  John  E.  13.  Mayor]  1882-  . 

3  For  Wentworth  see  Mozley  (J.  B.) 
Essays,  i 5;  for  Williams,  Baker- 
Mayor,  pp.  208-9.  Lucius  Cary, 
lord  Falkland,  appears  to  have  been 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  college 
so  early  as  1021  when  only  11  years 
of  age,  but  the  period  when  he  actu- 
ally resided  is  uncertain.  See  Baker- 
Mayor,  pp.  531-2 ; Tulloch,  Rational 
Theology  in  England,  i 83-81. 
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f hap,  vk  The  college  which  came  next  to  St  John’s  in  point  of 
k*maxi*l  numbers  was  Emmanuel.  If  indeed  we  allow  for  the  great 

A*l>  < HH!«T  3 # . O 

collkoks.  difference  in  the  number  of  fellowships  on  the  twx>  founda- 
tions,— fifty-four  on  the  former,  and  only  twelve  on  the 
latter, — Emmanuel  appears,  for  a brief  period,  to  have  been 
able  to  reckon  the  larger  number  of  undergraduates, — the 
total  numbers  being  205  and  200  respectively1 *.  In  order  fully 
to  understand  the  position  of  the  chief  centre  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  the  university,  it  will  however  be  necessary  first  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  course  of  events  at  the  neigh- 
bouring foundation  of  Christ’s  College,  which  together  with 
Caius  and  Queens’  stands  next  in  numerical  strength,  each 
of  these  three  societies  appearing  in  John  Scot’s  pages  as 
possessing  a total  of  160.  We  have  already  seen  in  what 
energetic  terms  the  fellow's  of  Christ’s,  when  anticipating  in 
1582  the  intrusion  of  an  uncongenial  Head,  appealed  to 
Condition  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  for  protection*.  In  obtaining  the  ap- 
•wdejy  under  pointment  of  Edmund  Barwell,  they  probably  held  that  their 
i&82— 1<509.  agitation  had  proved  successful,  but  the  sequel  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  suggest  to  their  recollection  the  pregnant  line 
which  enforces  the  trite  experience,  that  the  too  indulgent 
Gods  have  sometimes  overthrown  houses  at  the  prayer  of 
the  possessors  themselves.  Barwell  was  sufficiently  indif- 
ferent to  discipline  and  ceremonial  not  to  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  the  most  Puritanical  member  of  the  society,  but 
his  defects  as  an  administrator  were  such  as  none  could 
overlook.  The  morale  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
college  became  alike  deplorable.  He  himself  set  the  example 
of  neglect  of  the  scholastic  dress.  The  ‘commonplaces’  in 
chapel, — discourses  originally  designed  pithily  to  suggest 
some  topic  for  profitable  reflexion  and  of  which  brevity  was 
regarded  as  an  essential  feature, — were  lengthened  out,  so  as 
resemble  sermons,  and  filled  with  personalities3,  while  the 


Charges 
brought 
against 
Dr  Harwell 
in  1682. 


1 In  1672  the  total  at  St  John’s 

was  372,  at  Emmanuel,  170. 

3 Supra , p.  310,  n.  4. 

8 This  probably  partly  gave  rise  to 
the  following  clause  in  certain  de- 
crees issued  by  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  Heads  in  Jan.  1687,  forbidding 


anyone  * in  the  pulpit  or  other  com- 
mon place’  to  ‘note  or  describe  any 
person.’  See  Cooper,  Annals , n 429. 
A recent  specimen  of  the  ‘ common- 
place’ may  be  seen  in  a little  volume 
entitled  * Loci  Communes.  Common- 
places, delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 


i 
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college  exercises  and  acts  in  the  schools  were  neglected  or  .chap,  vi. 
performed  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  The  fines  and 
leases  were  appropriated  by  the  fellows  and  their  commons 
raised  from  12 d.  to  three  shillings  per  week,  while  the 
scholars  were  defrauded  of  their  rightful  allowance.  Bar- 
well’s  special  deficiencies  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
although  he  held  the  mastership  for  twenty-seven  years  he 
was  never  elected  to  the  office  of  vice-chancellor1. 

If  indeed  the  fortunes  of  Christ’s  College  had  depended 
upon  the  master,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  fate  of 
the  society  would  have  been  very  much  of  the  kind  which 
the  fellows  so  strongly  deprecated  on  the  eve  of  Barwell’s 
election.  They  had  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  a king 
Stork  and  they  received  a king  Log.  From  the  year  1584 
to  1602,  the  reputation  of  the  house  was  however  largely 
upheld  by  the  name  and  teaching  of  one  of  its  fellows,  the  worn* 
celebrated  William  Perkins.  Originally  noted  as  a student 
for  recklessness  and  profanity  and  his  addiction  to  the 1602* 
prevalent  vice  of  drunkenness,  he  had  been  driven  by  a 
trivial  incident  to  reflexion  and  ultimately  to  the  adoption 
of  a better  life2.  He  gained  a fellowship ; and  having  taken 
orders  received  the  appointment  of  lecturer  at  the  church  of 
Great  St  Andrew’s,  where  his  singular  abilities  as  a preacher 
soon  attracted  large  audiences  and  permanently  established 
his  fame.  At  first,  he  seemed  likely  to  identify  himself  with  nis  Puritan 

# # tendencies. 

the  extreme  Puritan  party,  and  in  1587  he  had  actually  been 
summoned  before  Dr  Copcot,  the  vice-chancellor,  to  auswer 
interrogatories  respecting  sentiments  to  which  he  had  given 
expression  in  a college  ‘ commonplace.’  But  eventually  wiser 
counsels  prevailed.  He  consented  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio; 
and  he  also  made  full  disclosure  of  all  that  he  knew  respect- 
ing the  Puritan  assemblies  which  about  that  time  were 
being  held  at  St  John’s3;  while  he  subsequently  systematically 
abstained  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on  disputed 


Christ's  College , Cambridge,  by  C.A. 
Stcainson,  M.A.  and  A.  H.  Wratis- 
law,  M.A.  London,  1848.’  Of  the 
sixteen  discourses  which  it  contains, 
few  would  occupy  more  than  ten  mi- 


nutes in  delivery. 

1 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  522-3. 

2 Cooper,  Athenae,  ii  335. 

3 Supra,  pp.  323,  339. 
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rn\p.  vi.  p0ints  of  discipline,  confining  his  discourses,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  chair,  to  the  enforcement  of  Scriptural  truth1. 
Mis  success  He  did  this,  as  a preacher,  by  a homely,  effective  line  of 

as  a tutor  . ...  . . 

preacher  argument  which,  while  essentially  popular,  seems  to  have 
also  interested  and  attracted  the  scholar.  ‘ His  sermons,’  says 
Fuller,  ‘were  not  so  plain  but  that  the  piously  learned  did 
admire  them,  nor  so  learned  but  that  the  plain  did  under- 
stand them.  What  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  first 
humbled  the  towering  speculations  of  philosophers  into 
practice  and  morality;  so  our  Perkins  first  brought  the 
schools  into  the  pulpit,  and,  unshelling  their  controversies 
out  of  their  hard  school  terms,  made  thereof  plain  and 
wholesome  meat  for  his  people2.’ 

Mi*  collected  Perkins’  numerous  writings  have  been  frequently  col- 
lected, and  in  his  own  age  were  especially  valued  as  a 
complete  repertory  of  practical  teaching  on  all  points  of 
Christian  ethics.  As  a teacher  of  systematic  morality,  he 
must  be  looked  upon  indeed  as  the  founder  of  a school 
i<efcgnttas  which  will  shortly  claim  some  notice.  ‘I  doubt  not,’  says 

testimony  to 
tlieir  wide 
popularity. 

prefixed  to  the  handsome  edition  of  the  collected  works  iu 
three  volumes  folio,  printed  in  1612,  ‘I  doubt  not  but  iu 
your  exactest  censure,  you  will  conspire  with  those  learned 
men  who,  for  the  profitable  instruction  they  eontaine  in  all, 
or  the  most  points  of  Christianitie,  for  the  more  common  good 
of  the  Church  of  God,  have  deemed  them  wrorthy  their 
godly  labours,  by  translating  them  into  divers  languages, 
as  into  Latine,  Dutch,  Spanish,  etc., — a thing  not  ordinarily 
observed  in  other  writings  of  these  our  times*.’ 


Legatt,  the  Cambridge  priuter,  in  his  ‘Address  to  the  Reader’ 


1  Cooper,  A thenae,  ii  335-6.  * Being 
pressed  by  others  about  the  lawful- 

ness of  subscription,  he  declined  to 
manifest  his  opinion  therein,  glad  to 
enjoy  his  own  quiet,  and  to  leave 
others  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
consciences.'  Fuller-Brewer,  v 170. 
It  is  evident  however  that  Perkins 
disapproved  of  Separatism:  on  one 
occasion  he  writes,  1 Those  therefore 
that  make  a separation  from  our 
Church,  because  of  corruptions  in  it, 
are  far  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 


his  Apostles.’  TFbrA-s,  in  3R9.  [This 
passage  is  applied  by  the  index-maker 
to  the  Brownists],  Heylin  says  that 
the  publication  of  his  Armilla  Atirea 
was  the  occasion  of  Baro’s  demon- 
stration of  opposed  tenets.  Aerius 
Itedivivus , p.  341;  for  Baro  see  su- 
pra, pp.  320-7. 

2 Quoted  in  Cooper,  A thenae,  ii  336. 

3 The  Work*  of  that  famous  and 
worthy  Minister  of  Christ  in  the 
IJniversitieof  Cambridge,  Mr  William 
Perkins.  Printed  at  lA>ndon  by  John 
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Among  his  various  treatises,  the  list  of  which  in  Cooper’s  chap,  vt. 
Athenae  reaches  to  forty  in  number,  his  Reformed  Catholicke  Perkins’ 
ranks  as  his  masterpiece,  and  was  regarded  by  his  Ultra-  votMUu. 
montane  opponents  themselves  as  the  ablest  exposition  of 
the  Protestant  standpoint1.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1602,  his  reputation  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
Whitaker  enjoyed  when  carried  off  seven  years  before.  While 
in  after  years,  Phineas  Fletcher,  no  contemptible  judge,  apo- 
strophized him  as  ‘ our  wonder, — living,  though  long  dead2/ 

Under  Valentine  Cary,  who  succeeded  Harwell  in  1609,  valmtim 
there  ensued  not  only  a great  reform  in  the  college  ad  minis-  *“■*«?<* 
tration,  but  also  a marked  departure  from  those  Calvinistic  1<3W-20- 
doctrines  which  Perkins  had  uniformly  defended.  Cary,  who 
was  a native  of  Northumberland,  had  twice  been  elected 
to  a fellowship  at  St  John’s3,  and  had  been  a candidate  for 
the  mastership  after  Clayton’s  death.  In  Baker’s  opinion, 
indeed,  he  would  certainly  have  been  elected,  if  merit  alone 
had  been  permitted  to  decide  the  choice  between  him  and 
Owen  Gwynne.  He  was  however  unpopular  both  at  St  John’s 
and  at  Christ’s  on  account  of  his  anti-Calvinistic  tenets ; and 
Williams,  who  had  gained  his  fellowship  in  1603,  seems  to 
have  rather  plumed  himself  on  the  reflexion  that  his  oppo- 
sition had  been  fatal  to  Cary’s  election  by  the  former  society4. 

It  can  scarcely  surprise  us  to  find  that  Cary  retaliated  in 
some  measure  on  his  opponents,  and  that  it  soon  became 
known  that  Christ’s  College  was  no  longer  a society  where  the 
profession  of  Puritanical  principles  was  likely  to  prove  the 


Legatt , Printer  to  the  Unirersitie  of 
Cambridge,  1616-18.  [See  ‘ The 
Printer  to  the  Reader,  15  Dec. 
1012’]. 

1 4 1 have  not  Beene  any  book  of 
like  quantity,  published  by  a Pro- 
testant, to  containe  either  more  mat- 
ter, or  delivered  in  better  method.’ 
See  Abbot  (R.),  A Defence  of  the  Re- 
formed Catholike  of  M.  W.  Perkins , 
etc.  2 pts.  1606.  This  is  written  in 
answer  to  Bishop,  bishop  of  Chalce- 
don,  by  Robt.  Abbot,  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury,  who  in  the  2nd 
part  cites  the  above  admission  (made 
bv  Bishop  in  his  Counter -Catholike ) 


against  Bishop  himself. 

2 Fletcher  (P.),  Poeticall  Miscella- 
nies (ed.  Grosart),  hi  263. 

3 He  was  admitted  2f>  Mar.  1591 

and  again  14  Mar.  Baker- 

Mayor,  pp.  291  A 292. 

* Ibid.  p.  292 ; Hacket,  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams , i 22;  supra, 

p.  470,  n.  3.  ‘Dr  Carye,  who, 

as  they  thinke,  hadd  it  not  been 
for  me,  hadd  gott  the  maistershippe 
of  St  John’s.’  Williams  to  Sir  John 
Wynne,  13  Sept.  1612:  see  Letters 
of  Archbishop  Williams  (ed.  John 
E.  B.  Mayor),  p.  16. 
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chai*.  vi.  road  to  advancement.  To  this  circumstance  we  may  partly 
i.ArRKxcB  attribute  the  overflowing  numbers  at  Emmanuel.  Laurence 

('ha  derton  ^ 

inwterof  ’ Chaderton,  the  brother-in-law  of  Whitaker,  of  whom,  in  a 
i684-i62t  preceding  page1 * *,  we  caught  a glimpse,  urging  on  the  great 
divine  to  stand  firm  against  ‘the  Lutherans’  at  Lambeth, 
had  ruled  the  society  from  its  first  commencement,  and  had 
done  so  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  no  small  advantage 
of  the  college.  His  whole  career,  indeed,  had  been  eminently 
iiia  previous  distinguished.  When  at  Christ’s  College  in  his  younger 
christ  a days,  he  had  achieved  a marked  success  as  a tutor,  and  could 

college.  J 

afterwards  reckon  the  great  Perkins  himself  among  the 
number  of  his  pupils*.  Although  a decided  Calvinist  in  his 
views,  he  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Ramus,  and  his  biographer  asserts  that  it  was  owing 
to  Chaderton’s  influence  that  Downham  was  induced  to  com- 
mence his  lectures  on  the  new  logic8.  In  the  year  in  which 
Valentine  Cary  entered  upon  his  mastership  at  Christ’s,  forty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  Laurence  Chaderton,  already 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  entered  at  the  same  college, 
unable  In  1609,  he  was  accordingly  in  his  seventy-second  year.  But 
tiou-  his  physical  powers  shewed  little  diminution.  Emmanuel 
was  increasing  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  revenues,  and 
its  prosperous  condition  was  largely  attributable  to  his  able 
rule4 * * *.  So  long  as  Bancroft  lived,  moreover,  Chaderton’s 
presence  was  in  itself  a shield  stretched  over  the  society, 
ms  intimacy  The  archbishop  and  the  master  of  Emmanuel  had  been 
Bancroft  and  fellow-students  at  Christ’s ; and,  on  one  occasion,  when  in 

its  origin.  1 ’ 1 

each  other’s  company,  had  become  involved  in  one  of  the 
customary  fierce  frays  with  the  townsmen.  Bancroft  was  in 


1 Supra , p.  338. 

9 ‘Quorum  ut  unum  saltern  me- 
morem  ex  illius  scliola  prodiit  im- 
mortale  illud  Ecclesiae  nostrae  decus 
(Pcrkinsium  volo)  qui,  pro  illo  vitae 
suae  brevi  curriculo,  tot  scrip ta  reli- 

quit,  tam  docte,  pie,  et  nervose 
scripta,  quot  alii  certe  pauci,  quan- 

tumvis  longiore  temporis  intervallo.’ 

Dillingham,  Vita  Laurentii  Chader- 

toni,  p.  14;  see  also  translation  of 

same  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

(1884),  p.  8. 


3 Ibid.  p.  15. 

4 4 Hoc  suae  curae  ac  tutelae 
concreditum  collegium  Chadertonns 
tanta  cum  fide,  prudentia  ac  indus- 
tria  administrabat,  et  res  ejus,  qua 
amicorum  bencficantia,  qua  sua  im- 
primis frugalitate,  in  tantmn  auxit, 
ut  e parvis  initiis  in  justam  tandem 
collegii  staturam  adoleverit;  pluri- 
mosque  deinde  viros  ediderit  doc- 
trina  simul  ac  pietate  conspicuos. 
eosdemque  magna  Ecclesiae  nostrae 
ornamenta.’  Ibid.  pp.  19-20. 
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imminent  peril,  when  Chaderton  came  to  his  rescue,  and,  not  .chap,  vl 
without  injury  to  himself,  rescued  his  fellow  collegian  from 
danger1 * *.  The  incident  proved  the  foundation  of  a friendship 
which  lasted  as  long  as  their  joint  lives,  and  Bancroft,  severe 
and  inquisitorial  as  was  his  administration  of  the  primacy, could 
never  bring  himself  to  deal  harshly  with  Puritan  Emmanuel. 

At  Caius  College,  Dr  Legge  had  long  outlived  the  odium  Thomas 
attaching  to  his  supposed  sympathy  with  popery8,  and  his  matter  of 
career,  until  his  death  in  1G07,  had  been  eminently  sue-  i^-igot. 
cessful.  Ilis  genial  character  and  real  worth  had  won  for 
him  the  good-will  of  fellows  and  scholars  alike,  while  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  learning  had  materially  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  society.  His  generous  benefaction  at  his 
death  enabled  the  college  to  follow  the  example  of  Trinity  and 
St  John’s  by  erecting  new  buildings, — the  same  which,  before 
the  recent  improvements,  formed  the  exterior  of  the  college  as 
seen  from  Trinity  Street.  His  successor,  William  Branthwaite,  wnimm 

, ...  . , , . , Hntntliwaitc, 

who  possessed  like  virtues  and  like  tastes,  was  largely  occupied 
during  his  mastership  (1607 — 1618)  in  collecting  the  valuable 
library  which  he  subsequently  bequeathed  to  the  college8. 

At  Queens’  College,  Humphrey  Tyndall,  whose  name  has  nournur 
already  on  several  occasions  come  before  us,  had  filled  the  president  of 

J , Queens’. 

office  of  president  since  1579.  He  was  a man  of  good  descent,  ww-wm- 
his  father  and  mother  being  both  the  offspring  of  knightly 
families4 * * *;  while  his  somewhat  varied  experience  of  college 
life  connected  him  with  no  less  than  three  other  foundations. 


he  having  been  successively  a pensioner  of  Gonville  Hall,  a 
scholar  of  Christ’s,  and  a fellow  of  Pembroke.  He  had  from  iu8  - 
the  first  evinced  his  preference  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Puri-  Puhuuimu. 
tan  party,  being  among  those  who  petitioned  against  the 


1  ‘ — solebat  quandoque  se  turbis 

illis  immiscere,  quae  temporibus  iis 
inter  academicos  et  oppidanos  non 
in  frequenter  intercedebant.  Conti- 
git  autem  aliquando  ut  Bancroftus 

(ejusdem  coliegii  tuno  temporis 

alumnus) si  mi  Li  negotio,  forte  ut 

fit,  una  cum  illo  implicatus,  in  vitae 
suae  periculo  versaretur.  Quod  cum 
sentiret  Chadertonus,  opem  ainico 

ferendam  ratus,  eum  a summo  dis- 

crimine,  licet  abscissa  propemodum 

dextra  propria,  tempore  opportuno 


vindicavit.’  Ibid.  p.  7. 

2 See  supra,  pp.  251-2. 

3 ‘Annals  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College’:  Documents , ii  389 ; there 
is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Legge  in 
the  possession  of  Caius  College. 

4 He  was  a younger  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tyndall  of  Hockwold,  Nor- 
folk, Kt.  by  his  second  wife,  Amye, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fermor  of 
East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  Kt.  Searle, 
Hitt,  of  Queens'  College , p.  350. 
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1 1 is  defects 
as  an  ad- 
ministrator. 


.Tony 
Pkrstor: 
b.  15H7. 
d.  lti'-IS. 


II  is  physical 
anil  intel- 
lect u. a I en- 
dowments. 


Elizabethan  statutes,  and  having  filled  the  post  of  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester1 2.  To  Leicester’s  influence,  indeed, 
combined  with  that  of  Burghley,  he  was  indebted  for  his  pro- 
motion to  the  presidentship  of  Queens’, — his  appointment 
having  been  protested  against  by  the  fellows  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  ‘juvenis  et  alienigenaV  The  active  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Lambeth  Articles 
marked  him  out  for  the  dislike  of  the  party  headed  by  Ban- 
croft ; while  as  a married  man  he  could  hardly  have  been 
regarded  with  favour  by  a monarch  who  thought  fit  to  enact 
that  masters  of  colleges  should  be  celibate3.  To  many,  in- 
deed, Tyndall  must  have  seemed  to  afford  only  too  striking 
an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  James’  injunction,  for,  ux- 
oriously  devoted  to  a young  wife  and  somewhat  disregard  fill 
of  the  college  statute  relating  to  his  office4 * * *,  he  resided  mainly 
at  his  deanery  at  Ely  and  the  management  of  the  society 
devolved  altogether  on  the  fellows.  Among  their  number 
was  Oliver  Bowles8,  whose  reputation  as  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious tutor  was  second  to  that  of  none  in  the  university ; and 
among  Bowles’  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  century 
was  a young  Lancashire  man,  John  Preston  by  name,  who 
had  migrated  from  King’s  College8.  In  1GU9,  Preston,  then 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  was  elected  to  a fellowship  at 
Queens’,  and  already  the  general  impression  of  his  singular 
ability  was  such  that  in  the  almost  universal  opinion  he 
seemed  marked  out  for  brilliant  success,  whatever  might  be 
the  particular  career  that  he  should  adopt  in  life.  Nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  a fine  person,  comely  features,  a 
commanding  glance,  and  a graceful  bearing ; while  a certain 
subdued  melancholy,  perceptible  alike  in  his  countenance  and 
in  his  tones,  rather  added  to  the  fascination  which  this  rc- 


1 Scarle,  History  of  Queens’  Col - 
Icye,  p.  351. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  355-6. 

3 State  Papers  (Dom.)  James  I, 
LXXXV1  61. 

4 See  the  college  statute  de  Ilesi- 

dcjitia  Pracsidentis : ‘Cum  certissi- 

ma  rernm  omnium  experientia  edocti 

Humus,  rempublicam  omnem  brevi 

casuram,  quae  suo  rectorc  destitui- 


tur;’  etc.  Documents,  m 21. 

5 On  Bowles  see  Matthew  Robinson 
(ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor),  p.  128  n. 

6 ‘Coming  not  from  Eaton  school, 
hut  from  another,  he  could  not  be  of 
the  foundation,  and  was  therefore 
uncapablo  of  those  preferments  in 
the  College  that  were  of  most  worth.* 
Ball,  Li  fe  of  Preston  (Clarke’s  Lives, 
ed.  1659),  p.  76. 
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markable  man  appears  to  have  exercised  over  all  who  came  chap,  vi. 
within  the  range  of  his  influence.  His  mental  endowments 
and  acquirements  were  not  less  striking,  though  not  appa- 
rently associated  with  precocity1,  for  it  was  not  until  his  re-  nis  remark - 

. _ >111  , - . „ ",,,e  P°Wer* 

moval  to  Queens  that  he  began  to  exhibit  that  capacity  for  «>f  «cqui»i- 
rapidly  mastering  a subject  and  that  versatility  of  powers 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  former  teachers.  Not  less 
remarkable  was  the  skill  with  which  he  brought  his  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  his  dialectical  encounters  in  the  schools.  His 
4 problems  * were  noted  for  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  thought 
which  they  exhibited.  When  disputing  in  Aristotle,  he  loved 
to  essay  difficulties  from  which  others  turned  despondingly 
aside,  and  to  exhibit  his  skill  over  some  thorny  quaestio  taken 
from  the  more  obscure  portions  of  the  Physics  or  Metaphysics. 

When  he  had  traversed  the  comparatively  narrow  field  then 
known  under  the  name  of ‘philosophy,’  he  turned  bis  atten- 
tion to  medicine,  and  in  this  study  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
acquire  such  an  amount  of  knowledge,  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical,  that  his  advice  was  often  preferred  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  physicians.  From  medicine,  again,  he  turned  aside 
to  the  mystic  regions  of  astrology,  and,  by  the  dubious  light 
admitted  by  the  current  pscudo-science  of  the  age,  sought  to 
read  the  heavens  and  to  interpret  the  secrets  of  those  occult 
agencies  ‘whose  power  has  a true  consent  with  planet  or  with 
element.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  thus  gifted  by  nature,  thus  sue-  Realms  at » 
ccssful  in  all  past  endeavour,  and  with  life  still  before  him,  career, 

4 t and  looks 

John  Preston’s  ambition  should  have  glanced  beyond  the 
arena  of  a university,  and  that  he  should  have  regarded  his  thco,ogy' 
fellowship  as  a mere  stepping-stone  to  further  advancement. 

But  the  Church  was  not  the  field  wherein  he  looked  forward 
to  finding  scope  for  his  maturer  energies ; for  amid  all  his 

after,  liis  skill  in  philosophy  rendered 
him  to  the  most  general  respect  of 
the  university.’  Fuller-Nuttall,  n 516. 

This  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
Ball's  account;  but  Ball,  as  Mr  Searle 
points  out,  is  not  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended upon.  Hist,  of  Queens'  Col- 
lege, p.  3’J7. 


1 According  to  Fuller,  Preston’s 
remarkable  powers  did  not  display 
themselves  * before  he  commenced 
M.A.’,  [in  1611],  up  to  which  time 
4 he  was  so  far  from  eminency  as  but 
a little  above  contempt;  thus  the 
most  generous  wines  are  the  most 
muddy  before  they  arc  fine.  Soon 
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.lonN  Cotton 
of  Km- 
iuantit‘1 : 
b.  1606. 
it.  1652. 


A brnror  of 
Perkin*  but 
not  con- 
verted by  bi* 
mini*  try. 


Converted 
by  tbe 
preacbintt 
of  Hi.  Hibbes. 


varied  researches  he  had  shewn  himself  careless  of  divinity, — 
thinking  it,  to  quote  the  language  of  his  biographer,  ‘ below 
him  to  be  a minister  ’ and  such  studies  at  the  best  only  * a 
kind  of  honest  silliness1 2 * * * * *’.  So  far  as  we  can  discern  his  aims, 
he  was  seeking  to  rise,  much  as  Robert  Carr  had  risen  and 
as  George  Villiers  rose,  by  attaching  himself  to  some  great 
man  at  court  and  thus  gradually  acquiring  a position  in 
which  his  talents  might  have  full  play.  How  his  purpose 
was  diverted  from  such  designs  we  have  now  to  see. 

Among  the  fellows  of  Emmanuel  at  this  time  was  John 
Cotton8,  the  famous  preacher,  who  in  New  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with 
Cromwell,  and  in  whose  honour,  on  account  of  his  work  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  was  afterwards  named  that  gTeat 
city  across  the  Atlantic  which  so  conspicuously  reflects  the 
strength  and  permanence  of  Cambridge  traditions.  In  his 
younger  days,  Cotton  had  been  one  of  those  whose  hearts  the 
oratory  of  the  great  preacher  of  Christ’s  College  had  momen- 
tarily touched  and  melted.  But  for  a moment  only:  he  soon 
resumed  his  former  indifference,  and  even  began  to  regard 
with  feelings  akin  to  dislike  the  orator  whose  eloquence  had 
moved  him  from  his  wonted  self-complacency, — so  that,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  ‘when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for  the  fune- 
ral of  Mr  Perkins,  his  mind  secretly  rejoiced  in  his  deliverance 
from  that  powerful  ministry  by  which  his  conscience  had 
been  so  often  beleaguered8.’  There  was,  however,  another 
preacher  in  Cambridge  who  was  privileged  to  succeed  in  the 
work  which  Perkins  was  not  destined  to  achieve.  This  was 
the  scarcely  less  eminent  Richard  Sibbes,  a fellow  of  St 
John’s  College,  and  afterwards  master  of  St  Catherine’s  Hall, 
and  long  remembered  by  posterity  as  the  author  of  The 


1 Ball,  Life  of  Preston  (in  Clarke’s 
Lives,  ed.  1659),  pp.  76-78. 

2 Cotton  was  originally  of  Trinity 

College  and  his  election  to  a fellow- 

ship there,  Cotton  Mather  tells  ns, 

* was  diverted  by  nothing  but  this, 

that  the  extraordinary  charges  for 

their  great  hall  then  in  building  did 

put  by  their  election.’  He  accord- 


ingly migrated  to  Emmanuel  at  the 
invitation  of  that  society,  but  * ac- 
cording to  the  critical  and  laudable 
statutes  of  the  house,  did  go  through 
a very  severe  examen  of  his  fitness 
for  such  a station.’  Lives  by  Cotton 
Mather  (ed.  1695),  pp.  6-7. 

8 Cotton  Mather,  History  of  Kete 
England , ii  5. 
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Bruised  Reed, — himself  a convert,  moreover,  to  another’s  elo-  chap,  vi. 
quence,  namely  that  of  Paul  Baines,  when  the  latter  filled 
the  post  of  lecturer  at  St  Andrew’s  Church1.  For  three 
years  from  the  day  when  John  Cotton  listened  to  Sibbes’  ser-  SwScaSror- 
mon,  he  remained  in  a disconsolate,  conscience-smitten  state  ; 8ion’ 
but  at  last  the  clouds  which  hung  over  his  soul  began  to 
disperse ; * a sacred  joy  ’ took  possession  of  his  whole  mind, 
and  he  again  essayed  to  discourse  from  that  pulpit  where  he 
had  often  before  charmed  with  his  eloquence  an  academic 
audience*.  His  position  at  Emmanuel  seems  to  have  been  to  nu  position 

r at  Em- 

a great  extent  a counterpart  to  that  of  John  Preston  at 
Queens’.  In  his  own  college  he  held  the  offices  of  head- 
lecturer,  dean,  and  catechist,  and  was  eminently  successful  as 
a tutor;  while  in  the  schools  his  reputation  as  a disputant 
rivalled  his  fame  as  an  orator.  One  of  his  efforts, — a funeral 
oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  death  of  Dr  Some,  master 
of  Peterhouse, — long  lingered  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
heard  it,  on  account  of  the  ingenious  conceits,  the  culture, 
and  the  elegance  by  which  it  was  characterised.  When,  “ suMary% 
therefore,  it  was  known  that  he  was  again  to  preach  at  St  anc£l>ent 
Mary’s,  the  interest  excited  was  great,  aud  the  ancient  church 
was  as  densely  thronged  as  ever  St  Andrew’s  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Perkins.  ‘ Many  difficulties,’  says  the  biographer, 

‘ had  Mr  Cotton  in  his  own  mind  now,  what  course  to  steer. 

On  the  one  side  he  considered  that  if  he  should  preach  with 
a Scriptural  and  Christian  plainness,  he  should  not  only 
wound  his  own  fame  exceedingly,  but  also  tempt  carnal  men 
to  revive  an  old  cavil,  that  “ religion  made  scholars  turn 
dunces,”  whereby  the  name  of  God  might  suffer  not  a little. 

On  the  other  side,  he  considered  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
preach  with  such  a plainness,  as  became  the  oracles  of  God, 
which  are  intended  for  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  paths  of 

1 Clarke’s  Lives  (ed.  1659),  p.  143.  by  a single  passage  of  eminent  force 

* Cotton’s  writings  scarcely  sus-  or  beauty,  uncheered  even  by  the 
tain  his  contemporary  fame : 4 One  felicity  of  a new  epithet  in  the  ob- 
wanders,’  says  a modern  critic,  jurgation  of  sinners,  or  a new  tint 
4 through  these  vast  jungles  of  Puri-  in  the  landscape-painting  of  hell.’ 
tanic  discourse — exposition,  exhor-  Tyler  (Prof.),  Hist,  of  American  Li - 
tation,  logic-chopping,  theological  terature , i 215. 
hair-splitting, — and  is  unrewarded 
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chap,  vi-  life,  and  not  for  theatrical  ostentations  and  entertainments.... 

Hereupon  Mr  Cotton  resolved  that  he  would  preach  a plain 
sermon, ...and  he  discoursed  practically  and  powerfully,  but 
The  wit*  of  very  solidly,  upon  the  plain  doctrine  of  repentance.  The  vain 
refuse  to™*^  wits  of  the  university,  disappointed  thus  with  a more  excel- 
lent sermon,  that  shot  some  troublesome  admonitions  into 
their  consciences,  discovered  their  vexation  at  this  disappoint- 
ment by  their  not  humming,  as  according  to  their  sinful  and 
absurd  customs,  they  had  formerly  done ; and  the  vice-chan- 
cellor for  the  very  same  reason  graced  him  not,  as  he  did 
others,  that  pleased  him1.’ 

preBton  Not  such  however  was  the  effect  on  John  Preston,  who, 

among  his  ..  ..  , 

convened''4  *ec*  c“ie“y  by  curiosity,  was  among  Cottons  auditors,  and 
TOura*418  upon  whom  the  impression  produced  was  deep  and  perma- 
nent. He  hastened  to  seek  the  preacher’s  acquaintance  and 
under  his  influence  became  a changed  character;  while  Cotton, 
as  his  biographer  observes,  * became  a spiritual  father  unto 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  age.’ 

Evidenco  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  eminently  characteristic 

Eientcd  at  # x x ^ 

oi  iim  riod  narrative  and  to  note  the  foregoing  remarkable  tradition  of 
thepuipltof  religious  influences, — the  conversion  of  Perkins,  with  its 
vmlversitj.  widely  extended  results, — the  preaching  of  Paul  Baines 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  Richard  Sibbes, — and  that  again 
in  the  conversion  of  John  Cotton, — and  Cotton’s  conversion 
resulting  in  turn  in  that  of  John  Preston, — without  becoming 
aware  how  important  a factor,  even  in  that  licentious  age, 
was  the  pulpit  in  the  university.  With  the  arguments  and 
the  nature  of  the  oratory  which  brought  about  such  appre- 
ciable results  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  deal.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  these,  no  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  forces  by  which  human  motives  are  awakened  and 
directed,  as  he  considers  the  long  series  of  such  experiences 
which  history  records — from  that  of  the  persecutor  journey- 
ing to  Damascus  to  that  of  the  reckless  tinker-lad  on  the 
village  green, — as  he  marks,  we  say,  a human  heart  thus 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  its  customary  range  of  vulgar  aims 
and  selfish  desires,  can  justly  feel  disdain.  Still  less  so,  can 

1 Cotton  Mather,  «.  $.  pt.  ii,  pp.  15 — 16. 
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the  historian,  as  he  ponders  on  the  incalculable  effects,  and  .chap,  vi 
recalls  how  such  influences  have  permeated  whole  masses  of 
society  and  given  a new  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  generations, — have  banished  abuses  which  before 
seemed  unassailable,  and  reared  up  institutions  for  which 
philosophers  had  sighed  in  vain, — have  subverted  thrones 
and  empires,  and  modified  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

To  return  to  Preston  and  Queens’  College.  Within  two 
years  after  the  delivery  of  John  Cotton’s  sermon,  Humphrey 
Tyndall  died,  and  it  became  necessary  to  choose  his  succes- 
sor,— a matter  in  which  Preston,  from  his  recognised  talents 
and  position,  was  entitled  to  exercise  no  little  influence. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  that  had  come  over  his  charac- 
ter and  views  of  life,  he  still  retained,  as  his  after-intercourse 
with  Buckingham  clearly  proves,  much  of  the  address  that 
characterises  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  presidency  of  Queens’  was  a much-coveted  office,  but  [jfent^or 
among  the  candidates  Dr  Davenant  and  Dr  Montaigne  were 
most  conspicuous  for  their  merits,  and  of  both  it  may  fairly  tjtiS!!'  of 
be  said  that  their  previous  and  subsequent  careers  alike 
amply  justified  the  good  opinion  of  their  respective  supporters. 

John  Davenant,  who  at  this  time  was  in  his  forty-third  year,  £on« 

J J ’ Davrsakt, 

was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  his  father  being  an 
opulent  merchant  of  London.  Of  the  scrupulous  and  honor-  IJSJS,  of 
able  character  of  the  latter,  we  have  somewhat  rare  proof  in  1014  ~ 
the  fact  that,  when  his  son  was  first  elected  to  a fellowship 
at  Queens’,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, ‘as  conceiving  it,’  says  Fuller,  ‘a  bending  of  these  places 
from  the  direct  intent  of  the  founders,  when  they  are  be- 
stowed on  such  as  have  plenty1.’  After  his  father’s  death,  gj***1 
however,  Davenant,  in  the  year  1597,  was  again  elected  to  a 2S°Pt-lfi97- 
fellowship,  and  subsequently  discharged  the  duties  of  exa- 
miner, reader  in  Greek,  and  dean,  in  the  college.  In  1609  he 
was  elected  to  the  lady  Margaret  professorship  as  successor 
to  Thomas  Playfere.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
prince  and  the  Elector  Palatine  to  the  university  in  1612-3, 

1 See  Seorle,  Hist,  of  Queens'  College , p.  408. 
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he  acted  as  moderator  in  the  theological  disputation  between 
Samuel  Collins  and  John  Williams,  and  the  tact  and  discre- 
tion which  he  exhibited  in  the  exercise  of  this  often  difficult 
function  excited  general  admiration;  ‘He  was,’  says  Hacket, 
‘the  best  divine,  in  my  judgement,  that  ever  was  in  that 
place1.’  As  a man  of  good  descent  and  connexions,  of  recog- 
nised sense  and  sound  judgement,  a divine  of  great  attain- 
ments and  ability8,  and  one  well  conversant  with  the  life  and 
work  of  the  college,  it  is  evident  that  Davenant  combined  in 
a remarkable  degree  the  qualifications  most  desirable  in  the 
president  of  the  society.  We  can  accordingly  feel  no  surprise 
that  Preston  was  a cordial  supporter  of  his  claims.  Dr  Mon- 
taigne, on  the  other  hand,  who  was  three  years  Davenant’s 
senior,  who  had  succeeded  to  a fellowship  in  1592  and  in 
1610  to  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  had  claims  which  were 
scarcely  less  weighty.  The  society  itself  had  on  one  occasion 
borne  testimony  to  his  signal  desert8,  and  it  was  a recommen- 
dation which  could  not  prudently  he  disregarded  that  he  was 
high  in  favour  with  the  all-potent  royal  favorite,  now  Earl  of 
Somerset. 

Dr  Tyndall  had  died  at  his  deanery  on  the  twelfth  of 
October.  Dr  Montaigne  must  have  been  kept  well-informed 
of  the  progress  of  events,  for  on  the  following  day  he  ad- 
dressed from  his  deanery  at  Westminster,  a letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  fellows,  expressing  his  desire  that  due  honour 
should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  president  and 
intimating  at  the  same  time  his  wish  to  share  in  the  expense, 
and  ‘to  bring  one  stone  myself  to  his  monument.’  ‘If  I were 
worthy  to  advise  you,’  continued  the  writer,  ‘the  first  thing  I 
would  have  done  should  be  an  humble  supplication  to  his 
Matie  for  a free  election,  which  who  desires  not  loves  not  the 
colledgY  Prompt,  however,  as  was  Dr  Montaigne,  Preston, 
working  in  the  interest  of  Davenant,  was  before  him.  He 


1 Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p. 
26. 

2 Davenant  was  not  an  Arminian: 
he  wrote  against  one  Samuel  Hoard 
who  had  published  an  Arminian 
treatise.  See  the  outline  of  his  argu- 


ment in  Hunt,  History  of  Religious 
Thought,  I 150. 

3 Ward,  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors, pp.  48-50;  Searle,  u.s.  pp. 
405-6. 

4 Searle,  u.s.  pp.  411-2. 
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had  caused  horses  to  be  kept  in  readiness  in  anticipation  of 
the  event,  and  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  Tyndall’s  death 
reached  the  college  than  he  was  to  be  seen  urging  his 
steed  along  the  road,  by  Hockerill  and  Broxbourne,  for 
Whitehall.  He  had  friends  at  court,  and  through  their  in- 
terest he  obtained  the  royal  permission  for  the  college  to 
exercise  a free  election, — a permission  which  he  well  knew 
would  be  equivalent  to  a royal  nomination  of  Davenant.  With 
his  habitual  tact,  he  would  not  however  quit  London  until  he 
had  gained  the  concurrence  of  the  royal  favorite.  If,  as 
Preston’s  biographer  asserts,  Dr  Montaigne  had  so  completely 
set  his  heart  on  succeeding  Tyndall  that  he  had  been  heard 
to  declare  that  he  would  sooner  be  president  of  Queens’  than 
dean  of  Westminster1 *,  he  had  been  singularly  reticent  on  the 
subject  with  his  noble  patron,  for  Somerset,  uninformed  of 
his  wishes,  readily  assented  to  Preston’s  representations.  The 
latter  then  hastened  back  to  Cambridge.  The  ‘free  election,’ 
which  both  Montaigne  and  Davenant  professed  to  desire,  w’as 
forthwith  held, — without  however  the  former  being  able  to 
bring  his  patron’s  influence  to  bear  upon  the  electors, — and 
Davenant  was  chosen.  ‘Never,*  says  the  narrator,  ‘did  Aetna 
or  Vesuvius  more  fume’  than  did  ‘the  Mountain,’  when  he 
learned  the  result.  ‘This  Doctor  had  made  great  promises; 
gave  a very  goodly  piece  of  plate  into  the  college  with  this 
inscription,  Sic  incipio , but  now  he  vowed  it  should  be  Sic 
desino V It  is  due  to  Montaigne,  who  had,  says  another  and 
less  partial  writer,  ‘the  happiness  of  a generous  mind  and  a 
forgiving  temper3,’  to  state  that  he  was  not  long  in  laying 
aside  his  anger,  for  four  years  later  he  founded  twro  scholar- 
ships in  the  college.  Nor  did  his  disappointment  in  any  way 
mar  his  success.  In  1617  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln;  and  in  1621  was  made  bishop  of  London,  in  which 
capacity  it  devolved  upon  him  to  admit  his  former  rival  to 
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1 ‘That  appointment  of  the  mas- 

tership of  Queens’  was  more  account- 
ed of  than  now  it  is.  There  were 
very  many  that  had  their  eyes  upon 
it,  but  Dr  Mountain  in  a special 

manner,  who  was  often  heard  for  to 


professe,  he  would  rather  be  master 
of  that  college  than  dean  of  West- 
minster.’ Ball,  Life  of  Preston , p.  83. 

2 Ibid.  p.  84. 

3 Ward,  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors, p.  51. 
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the  see  of  Salisbury;  and  in  1628  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  dying  in  the  same  year.  Queens’ 
college,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  cause  to  regret  the 
result  of  the  election.  Dr  Davenant’s  short  eight  years’  rule, 
concurrent  as  it  was  with  Preston’s  activity  as  tutor,  was 
eminently  successful;  and  the  student  of  our  ecclesiastical 
and  university  history  alike  must  ever  regard  with  grateful 
interest  the  memory  of  the  relative  and  patron  of  Thomas 
Fuller1. 

When  we  turn  to  Pembroke,  which  with  its  total  of  120 
comes  next  in  John  Scot’s  list,  we  seem,  in  the  society  ruled 
by  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  his  successor,  Harsnet,  to  breathe 
another  atmosphere.  The  career  of  Andrewes  at  his  college 
was  exemplary  and  brilliant  throughout.  He  had  been  sent 
to  Pembroke  in  1572  at  the  expense  of  Dr  Watts,  a pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul’s  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  materially  benefited  the  society  by 
founding  eight  Greek  scholarships*.  Among  the  first  of  those 
elected  to  fill  these  scholarships,  was  Andrewes  himself3.  His 
election  to  a fellowship,  which  took  place  in  1576,  presents 
us  with  another  instance  of  what  appears  now  to  have  been 
becoming  more  frequent,  the  practice  of  examining  candi- 
dates. There  was  but  one  fellowship  vacant,  and  the  claims 
of  another  member  of  the  college,  Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  appeared  to  some  not  less  strong  than  those  of 
Andrewes.  The  two  were  accordingly  subjected  to  a com- 
petitive examination  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
latter4.  The  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  Andrewes  were  in 
singular  contrast  to  those  which  belonged  to  Puritanism.  His 
genius  has  been  happily  described  as  one  which  ‘saw  mysteries 
in  common  things,’  ‘ felt  itself  still  living  amid  visible  traces 
of  a Divine  dispensation,’  and  ‘gave  the  beauty  of  natural 

his  uncle  during  the  latter’s  tenure 
of  the  living,  when  he  was  ‘troubled 
with  a peremptory  Anabaptist.’ 

2 Fuller,  Abel  liedexdt'us,  n 157. 

3 Andrewes  was  also  a pensioner  of 
Robert  Nowell:  see  Grosart,  The 
Spending  of  the  Money  of  Robert 
Noicelly  index. 

* Fuller,  Abel  Redevivus,  n 158. 


1 For  a few  months  in  1612,  Dave- 
nant  held  the  college  living  of  Oak- 
ington  (more  properly  Hockington) 
in  Cambridgeshire.  To  the  present 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable 
History  of  Queens'  College.  On  page 
410  Mr  Searle  quotes  an  amusing 
anecdote  told  by  Fuller  respecting 
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objects  a place  in  religion1 2.’  ‘He  would  profess,’  says  his  .chap,  vi. 
biographer,  ‘that  to  observe  the  grass,  herbs,  corn,  trees,  cattle, 
earth,  waters,  heavens,  any  of  the  creatures,  and  to  contem- 
plate their  natures,  orders,  qualities,  virtues,  uses,  etc.,  was 
ever  to  him  the  greatest  mirth,  content,  and  recreation  that 
could  be ; and  this  he  held  to  his  dying  day8.’  To  this  glad- 
some genuine  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  we 
may  perhaps  partly  attribute  the  fact  that  the  young  fellow 
of  Pembroke,  when  travelling  between  Cambridge  and 
London,  generally  preferred  to  make  his  journey  on  foot. 

As  a divine,  his  efforts  while  at  college  were  singularly 
effective.  Ably  as  he  afterwards  acquitted  himself  in  the 
arena  of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  he  disliked  dispu- 
tation ; but  he  found  a special  pleasure  in  teaching,  and 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  investing  didactic 
instruction  with  peculiar  force  and  charm.  Like  all  those 
who  have  achieved  a reputation  as  teachers,  he  loved  the  hi*  lore  of 

* . . teaching. 

labour;  and  long  after,  when  residing  at  his  deanery  in 
Westminster,  he  found  his  greatest  delight  in  occasionally 
appearing  in  the  school  and  instructing  a class  of  the  West- 
minster lads3 * * * *.  The  custom  of  catechizing  in  church  (a 
practice  still  observed  in  the  afternoon  services  in  some  rural 
districts),  was  in  those  days  systematic  and  general,  and, — 
in  the  absence  of  any  printed  manuals  of  elementary  instruc- 


1 The  late  J.  B.  Mozley,  in  British 
Critic  (Jan.  1845),  pp.  189-192. 

2 Isaacson,  Exact  Narration,  p.  vi ; 
‘ Andrewes \ says  dean  Church,  ‘was 
one  of  the  few  to  whose  sympathetic 
interest,  as  an  observer  of  Nature, 
Bacon  felt  he  could  confidently  ap- 
peal in  his  physical  investigations, 
and  in  his  daring  attempt  to  put  the 
knowledge  of  Nature  on  a new  and 
sound  basis.  ’ See  his  careful  study 
of  Andrewes  in  Masters  of  English 
Theology , pp.  61-112;  see  also  Sped- 
ding,  Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon , vii 
371-375. 

3 Andrewes,  says  Hacket  (himself 

a Westminster  boy),  ‘was  strict  to 

charge  our  masters  that  they  should 

give  us  lessons  out  of  none  but  the 

most  classical  authors ; he  did  often 


supply  the  place  both  of  head  school- 
master and  usher  for  the  space  of 
an  whole  week  together,  and  gave  us 
not  an  hour  of  loitering  time  from 
morning  to  night.  He  caused  our 
exercises  in  prose  and  verse  to  be 
brought  to  him,  to  examine  our  style 
aud  proficiency... Sometimes  thrice 
in  a week,  sometimes  oftner,  he  sent 
for  the  uppermost  scholars  to  his 
lodgings  at  night  and  kept  them 
with  him  from  eight  till  eleven,  un- 
folding to  them  the  best  rudiments 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  grammar ; and 
all  this  he  did  to  boys  without  any 
compulsion  of  correction,  nay,  I 
never  heard  him  utter  so  much  as  a 
word  of  austerity  among  us.’  Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  45. 
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tion,  and  in  dealing  with  an  uneducated  laity, — was  obviously 
a matter  of  the  highest  importance.  While  not  one  minister 
in  ten  was  permitted  to  preach,  all  were  expected  to  catechize. 
With  the  view  therefore  of  rendering  those  in  the  university 
who  were  destined  for  the  clerical  profession  more  com- 
petent to  the  discharge  of  this  primary  duty,  Andrewes 
initiated  at  Pembroke  a series  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
noon catechetical  lectures,  designed  to  serve  to  some  extent 
as  illustrations  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  Christian  belief.  In  the  hands  of  such  a master  of  ex- 
position, the  subject  acquired  almost  a novel  charm.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  university  and  young 
curates  from  the  country  alike  flocked  to  listen;  ‘so  that,’ 
says  the  narrator,  ‘he  was  scarce  reputed  a pretender  to 
learning  and  piety  in  Cambridge  (during  Andrewes*  resi- 
dence), who  had  not  made  himself  a disciple  of  Andrewes 
by  diligent  resorting  to  his  lectures ; nor  he  a pretender  to 
the  study  of  divinity  who  did  not  transcribe  his  notes,  which 
ever  after  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  many  hundred  copies  V 
Andrewes  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  Pembroke  in 
1589,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the  year  1605. 
As  an  administrator  he  was  no  less  successful  than  as  a 
teacher.  He  found  the  society  in  debt,  and  left  it  not  only 
with  the  debts  paid  off  but  with  a reserve  fund  of  a thousand 
pounds  at  its  command  \ His  successor,  Dr  Harsnet,  was  a 
man  of  like  temper  and  similar  views,  and,  without  possess- 
ing the  same  original  ability  as  an  instructor  and  as  a 
thinker,  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  attainments,  sound 
judgement,  and  courageous  spirit3.  He  had  boldly  defended 
the  principles  of  Arminianism  at  a time  when  they  were 
still  disavowed  by  nearly  all  who  aimed  at  popularity  and 
preferment,  and  had  thus  drawn  upon  himself  the  dis- 


1 Teale,  Lives  of  English  Divines , 
p.  6. 

2 Ibid.  p.  77.  This  however  was 
largely  owing  to  Andrewes’  unselfish 
nature ; Fuller,  speaking  of  the  mas- 
tership, says  it  was  ‘a  place  of  credit, 
but  of  little  benefit ; for  he  ever  spent 
more  upon  it  than  he  received  by  it.’ 


Abel  Redevivm , ii  160. 

3 Harsnet  is  described  by  Warbur- 
ton  as  ‘ a man  of  the  greatest  learn- 
ing and  parts  of  his  time.’  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  emi- 
nently unpopular  with  the  Puritans. 
See  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans 
(ed.  1822),  ii  126. 
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pleasure  of  Whitgiffc.  But  in  no  way  were  his  courage  and  ,rnAP-  vl 
superior  discernment  more  clearly  shewn  than  by  the  reso-  Discourse- 

1 ^ **  * ment  which 

lute  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  then  prevailing  and  jje  beEni 
increasing  belief  in  witchcraft, — that  cruel  superstition  which  wltcbc,,,t 
constitutes  so  gloomy  a feature  in  the  history  of  the  contem- 
porary and  later  Puritanism,  and  to  which  James  himself, 
with  all  his  shrewdness,  gave  such  unequivocal  sanction. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  a bachelor  of  arts  named 
John  Darrel,  created  considerable  excitement  among  the 
population  of  Nottinghamshire  by  professing  to  have  success- 
fully performed  the  part  of  an  exorcist.  His  reiterated 
assertions  and  perseverance  gained  over  not  a few  reputable 
persons  to  give  credence  to  his  professed  powers,  among 
whom  were  such  men  as  Hildersham.  Harsnet,  however,  ma  detection 
w'as  at  the  pains  and  expense  of  subjecting  Darrel’s  more 
glaring  impostures  to  a lengthy  analysis  which  filled  a small 
quarto  volume  of  300  pages,  and  the  imposition  altogether 
collapsed1. 

Respecting  John  Duport,  who  presided  at  Jesus  College  Jons^ 
from  1590  to  1618  and  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  trans-  master  of 

° Jesus 

lators  of  the  Bible,  there  is  little  known  that  here  calls  for  gjjJJJk 

1 See  A Discovery  of  the  fraudulent 
Practises  of  John  Darrel,  Bacheler 
of  Artes , in  his  Proceedings  concern- 
ing the  pretended  Possession  and 
Dispossession  of  William  Somers  at 
Nottingham:  etc.,  etc.,  London:  im- 
printed by  John  Wolfe  [n.  d.].  Hars- 
net’s  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page,  but  the  Preface  is  signed 
S.  H.  which,  says  a manuscript  note 
to  the  copy  in  the  University  Library 
[ Tracts , I)d.  3.  46],  ‘is  Sam1.  Harsnet 
as  appears  by  Darrels  Answer.’ 

Harsnet  takes  up  the  position  that 
the  power  of  ‘casting  out  devils,  to- 
gether with  that  of  working  miracles, 
wras  restricted  to  the  Apostles’  time 
and  some  fewe  ages  after  the  Apo- 
stles ’ (To  the  Reader , A.  4),  thus 
implicitly  rejecting  the  long  array  of 
mediaeval  legends.  The  same  volume 
contains  another  tractate  by  the  same 
author  entitled  A Declaration  of 
Popish  Impostures  in  casting  out  of 
Devils,  practised  by  Edmunds , alias 
Weston,  a Jesuit,  etc.  London,  1604, 


which  is  designed  to  expose  similar 
impostures  at  that  time  practised  by 
the  Catholic  party.  Mr  Lecky,  in 
referring  to  this  latter  pamphlet  (he 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  either), 
speaks  of  ‘the  expression  of  so  bold 
an  opinion’  as  ‘well  worthy  of  no- 
tice;’ ‘it  was,’  he  adds,  ‘I  believe, 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  a unique 
phenomenon  among  the  English 
clergy.’  [Hist,  of  Rationalism  (ed. 
1882),  i 125.]  But  from  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  the  profession  of  the  ex- 
orcist in  Ruggle’s  Ignoramus  (see 
infra,  p.  537),  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
legitimate  inference  that  the  majority 
in  the  university  in  1615  were  su- 
perior to  this  degrading  superstition. 
‘ In  reviewing  the  history  of  witch- 
craft in  England,’  says  the  same 
writer,  ‘it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
observing  the  singularly  favourable 
contrast  which  the  Anglican  Church 
presents  both  to  Continental  Catho- 
licism and  to  Puritanism.’  Ibid,  i 
124. 
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record.  The  general  efficiency  of  the  administration  during 
his  mastership  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1617 
the  numbers  were  larger  than  in  1672,  being  118  and  112 
respectively.  A certain  share  of  this  prosperity  may  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of  Bancroft,  who  always  re- 
garded with  special  favour  the  society  where  he  had  studied 
and  taught  with  like  success1.  Duport’s  successor,  Roger 
Andrewes,  the  brother  of  the  bishop,  was  notorious  for  his 
misrule2;  but  the  historian  of  the  society  notes,  however, 
that  he  was  the  first  master  who  caused  a regular  journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  college  to  be  kept8. 

When  we  turn  to  the  college  which  comes  next  in 
numbers,  that  of  Sidney  Sussex,  with  a total  of  117,  the 
contrast  presented  in  the  character  of  Samuel  Ward  to  the 
enlightened  faith  of  an  Andrewes  and  the  robust  intellect 
of  a Harsnet,  is  such  that  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
how  they  could  have  been,  not  merely  contemporaries  in  the 
same  university,  but  probably  well  known  to  each  other  and 
occasionally  holding  intercourse.  That,  in  one  sense,  Ward 
was  a man  of  considerable  mental  power  is  proved  by  his 
remarkable  attainments.  The  son  of  an  able  and  popular 
minister  in  Suffolk,  his  great  capacity  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge brought  him  very  early  into  notice,  and  when,  in  1619, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
his  reputation  for  learning  was  probably  unequalled  in  the 
university.  His  subsequent  election  to  the  lady  Margaret 
chair  and  lengthened  tenure  of  the  office  served  only  still 
further  to  enhance  that  reputation.  But  although  his  re- 
ceptivity was  altogether  abnormal,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  judgement  was  singularly  feeble ; and  while  his  dispo- 
sition was  forgiving  and  his  heart  kindly,  his  estimate  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  matters  of  religious  belief  was 
morose  and  intolerant  in  the  extreme.  His  Diary,  his  Ad- 


1 ‘ — nunquam  socius,  vernm  tutor 
noiniuatissimus  et  potestate  plane 
magistrali  pollens,  pupillos  bene 
multos  in  sociorum  numcrum  pro- 
movebat.’  Shermanni  Hist,  (original 
MSA  p.  64. 

2 He  was  notwithstanding  appoint- 


ed to  valuable  preferments  by  his 
brother:  see  Russell  (A.  T.)  Memoirs 
of  Bishop  Andrewes , p.  396. 

3 —‘omnium  primus  a collqgio 
primitus  fundato  ephemeridem  give 
registrum  conscribi  curavit.’  Sher- 
manni  Hist.,  p.  38. 
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versaria,  and  his  admirable  portrait — all  still  preserved  in  cnAP.  vi. 
the  college, — seem,  in  a manner,  to  supplement  each  other,  Diary, 
and  combine  to  indicate  a character  that  cannot  be  mis-  «nd  portrait, 
taken.  The  amiable  but  irresolute  face  looking  dubiously, 
half  timidly  forth  upon  us  from  the  canvas,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  man  who,  in  pages  meant  for  no  eye  save 
his  own,  appears  self-depicted,  at  once  morbidly  introspective 
and  morbidly  distrustful  of  the  world.  Neither  Augustine 
nor  Rousseau  ever  subjected  himself  to  a more  pitiless  self- 
dissection,  or  estimated  with  sterner  impartiality  the  main- 
springs of  his  own  action ; but  while  the  African  father  and 
the  French  sceptic  often  excite  our  wonder,  they  seldom 
suggest  the  ludicrous.  To  Samuel  Ward,  as  he  summed ni*  ****** 
up  each  day’s  experience  nothing  appeared  too  trivial  to  c*i)eciaUy- 
form  an  indictment  against  himself,  nothing  in  the  course 
of  events  so  ordinary  as  not  to  furnish  a theme  for  wonder, 
or  to  constitute  a mystery.  If  an  Arminian  had  succeeded 
to  the  headship  of  a neighbouring  college1,  if  a * problem’ 
in  chapel  indicated  ‘a  carnal  curiosity’  on  the  part  of  the 
propounder,  or  a ‘ commonplace  ’ savoured  of  views  which 
Ward  himself  held  heterodox,  such  occurrences  to  him  were 
‘judgements/  The  category  of  his  own  shortcomings  is  such 
as  to  suggest  that  something  of  spiritual  pride  must  have 
entered  into  their  record,  for  when  it  became  necessary  to 
recall  such  trifles  in  order  to  formulate  his  own  self-con- 
demnation, it  is  evident  that  his  life  must  have  been  really 
singularly  blameless.  If  he  had  incautiously  eaten  too  freely  iiishabitof 
at  supper2,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  feeling  but  inade-  udL‘ncuJpa 
quate  compassion  for  some  culprit  flogged  in  the  college 
hall3,  if  he  had  felt  some  natural  elation  at  being  appointed 
to  lecture  in  Greek4,  if  his  thoughts  had  wandered  at 


1 ‘Wo  is  me  for  Christ’s  College, 
now  is  one  imposed  upon,  who  will 
be  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of 
that  college.  0 ! Lord,  thou  hast 
some  judgements  in  store  for  this 
land,  of  which  this  is  no  doubt  a 
forerunner.’  Adversaria, Baker  MSS. 
xi  344. 

2 *11  May,  1595.  Also  thy  glut- 

tony the  night  before.’  Diary.  24 


Dec.  1597.  * My  gluttony  in  eating 
to  much,  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  often  before  fallen  into  the 
samo  sin.’  76. 

3 ‘11  May  1595.  My  little  pity 
of  the  boy  which  was  whipt  in  the 
hail.’  * 5 June  1598.  My  little  com- 
passion of  tho  walsh  boy.’  76. 

4 ‘15  June  1595.  My  thought  of 
prid  att  reading  of  Greek,  commouc- 


* 
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chap,  vi.^  prayers1,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  ostentation  in  the  presence 
of  strangers2, — had  listened  with  too  little  interest  to  the 
catechist8, — or  had  misinterpreted  and  suspected  another’s 
remarks4, — these  and  such  like  peccadillos  were  regularly 
noted  down  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  be  a theme  of  sad  and 
humiliating  reflexion  ere  he  sought  the  night’s  repose.  It 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  minute  and  incessant 
self-introspection  can  have  conduced  either  to  a healthy  tone 
of  mind  or  to  a sound  judgement.  Better,  surely,  the  moral 
strength  and  the  joy  which  comes  with  the  genuinely  pro- 
gressive life,  which,  conscious  of  honorable  aims  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  ‘ forgets,  as  nature  forgets,’  and  each 
morning  rises  to  its  task  as  ‘a  babe  new-born’!  It  is  almost 
a relief  to  turn  from  the  perusal  of  entries  like  the  fore- 
going, to  those  which  relate  to  the  illness  of  a favorite  pupil, 
and  if  here,  again,  we  recognise  something  of  the  same 
His  grief  »t  morbidness  of  sentiment,  to  note  at  the  same  time  the 
of  his  pupils,  feelings  which  do  honour  to  our  common  human  nature:  as 
we  mark  the  poor  college  tutor  full  of  self-reproach  at 
imaginary  neglect  of  those  committed  to  his  charge, — 
watching,  in  alternate  hope  and  fear,  by  the  couch  where 
youth  lies  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  death, — and  then,  when 
at  last  the  end  comes,  in  the  early  hours  of  a dark  November 
morn,  recording,  in  a few  simple  sorrowful  words,  the  happy 
departure,  and  the  bright  promise  of  a life  well  taken  from 
the  sin  and  suffering  here5. 


ing  the  teaching  of  my  auditors  the 
Greek  accents.’  Ib. 

1 ‘ 17  May  1595.  Thy  wandering 
mind  on  herbals  att  prayer  tyme  and 
att  common  place.’  Ib. 

2 1 21  July  1597.. ..Also  my  pride  in 
walking  in  the  middest  of  the  orchard 
when  St  John’s  men  were  there.’  Ib. 

3 ‘2  June  1595.  My  careless  hear- 
ing at  Mr.  Wm.  Gouge  catechising.’ 
Ib. 

* * 19  May  1595.  And  of  thy  sur- 
misings  of  M.  N.  that  day,  when  he 
were  speaking  against  them  that 
saught  prayse,  ns  we  were  comming 
downe  Gogmagog.’  Ib. 

8 ‘ 10  and  11  Nov.  1599.  Remem- 
ber the  great  agony  thou  wast  in  for 


Luck thy  greef  thou  hadst,  in 

part  for  that  thou  hadst  bene  so 
negligent  in  looking  to  thy  puples...’ 
‘14  being  tuesday,  att  night,  1599, 
about  4 o’clock,  before  day,  it  pleased 
God  to  take  away  my  puple  Luck. 
God  make  me  thankful  for  his  happy 
departure!  Remember  how  willing 
he  was  to  dye  from  the  beginning. 
Remember  God’s  providence  in  bring- 
ing his  brother  out  of  Sussex  to 
Cambridge  the  Satturday  before  his 
death.  He  confessed  his  sin  before 
his  death,  prayed  heartily,  was  very 
desirous  to  be  informed  in  his  duty 
towards  God,  desired  that  he  might 
leave  behind  him  a good  example  of 
his  death  unto  others.’  Ib. 
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At  Peterhouse,  where  the  total  was  110,  the  puritanical  .chap,  vl 
rule  of  Robert  Some  was  exchanged  in  1609  for  that  of 
one  of  wider  views  and  more  liberal  culture.  John  Richard-  Joh* 

. . ltlCHARDSOS, 

son’s  tenure  of  the  post,  which  lasted  to  1615,  is  associated 
with  a reminiscence  which  stands  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  160&1615« 
prevailing  academic  activity, — the  visit  of  Isaac  Casaubon  casaubon’* 
to  Cambridge.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  o»mbrk!go 
in  1611,  the  great  scholar  was  the  guest  of  bishop  Andrewes 
at  Downham  near  Ely.  He  seems  to  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  quiet  and  repose  of  his  summer  sojourn  in  the  fen 
country,  the  aspects  of  which  he  describes  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration which  almost  excite  our  surprise1 *.  But  to  Casaubon,  hi*  obiiga- 
even  during  this  brief  interval  of  rest,  not  to  study  would  !it15ro?Jd80n, 
have  been  to  seem  not  to  live,  and  access  to  a good  library 
was  indispensable  to  his  happiness.  Andrewes,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  had  an  excellent  library,  but  it  was  far 
away  in  London ; and  in  his  perplexity,  Casaubon  had  re- 
course to  the  master  of  Peterhouse.  Dr  Richardson  was 
a genuine  student,  and  he  had  at  one  time  taken  to  a line  of 
reading  of  which  traces  are  singularly  rare  in  the  Cambridge 
of  those  days, — the  pages  of  the  imperialist  chroniclers. 
Casaubon,  who  happened  to  be  then  engaged  in  examining 
for  himself  the  details  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  was  not 
a little  aided  by  Richardson’s  library*. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  Peterhouse,  Richardson’* 


Richardson  had  been  a member  of  Clare  College  and  then  Trinity 

° College. 

a fellow  of  Emmanuel,  and  from  Peterhouse  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1615  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity.  From  the  year 
1607  to  1617  he  was  also  Regius  professor  of  divinity.  The 
compiler  of  the  Memoriale , the  splendid  volume  which  adorns 
the  library  of  the  last-named  society,  notes  it  as  a very 
exceptional  mark  of  respect  that,  on  Richardson’s  first  en- 
trance upon  his  new  office,  his  arms  were  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  that  record, — an  honour  that  had  been  paid 
only  to  one  master  before,  namely  to  Dr  Neville3.  The  new 


1 Fattison, Isaac  Casaubon , p.  391. 

3 Ibid.  p.  390. 


3 ‘Sio  ad  nos  accedit  Ricliard- 
sonus  Bumma  cum  exspectatione,  et 
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master’s  rule  during  the  decennium  that  marks  his  presence 
at  Trinity,  in  every  way  justified  his  election.  The  fore- 
going wTriter,  in  a comparison  which  he  institutes  between 
Richardson  and  each  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  suc- 
cession, asserts,  that  he  seemed  to  unite  in  his  administration 
the  cardinal  excellencies  of  each  one  and  all, — the  munifi- 
cence of  a Neville,  the  watchfulness  over  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  college  shewn  by  Dr  Still,  the  care  for  its 
studies  and  for  the  studious  which  distinguished  Whitgift, 
the  fidelity  to  principles  that  belonged  to  Dr  Bill,  the  prudent 
forethought  of  a Christopherson,  and  the  conciliatory  genius  of 
a Redman1. 

Little,  especially  here  calling  for  note,  presents  itself  at 
this  period  in  connexion  with  the  two  societies  of  Clare  and 
Magdalene,  which  numbered  110  and  85  respectively,  or 
with  the  lives  of  their  respective  heads.  At  the  former 
society,  William  Smyth  was  master  from  1598  to  1612,  and 
Robert  Scot  from  1612  to  1620.  The  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
of  the  latter  attests  his  fidelity  to  his  trust8, — evidence 
which  is  supported  by  the  testimony  implied  in  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  college,  which  in  1617  num- 
bered ten  more  than  in  1672,  the  total  at  the  latter  date 
being  only  100.  The  names  of  George  Ruggle,  Nicholas 
Farrar,  Abraham  Whelock,  and  Augustine  Lindsell,  among 
the  fellows,  are  also  suggestive  of  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
culture. 

At  Magdalene,  during  the  mastership  of  Barnaby  Gooch, 
the  society  began  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  Dr  Kelke’s  mal- 
administration3. An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  master  to 
assert  the  college  rights  to  extensive  property  in  Aldgate,  "was 
not  only  unsuccessful  but  resulted  in  the  committal  of  both 
master  and  fellow  to  prison  for  contumacy;  and  during  a 


i 


omnium  judicio  dignum  praefeeturae. 
Quocirca  qunm  primum  ad  collegium 
accederet,  illius  insignia  in  ipsa  pa- 
ginae  facie  exprimi  curaverunt,  qui 
honos  ante  Nevillum  habitus  eat 
nemini;  pro  certo  habentes  scilicet, 
quamquam  cum  Nevillo  majorum 
imaginibus  contendere  non  posset, 


fore  tamen  ut  virtute  et  rebus  pro 
bono  publico  gestis  eundem  super* 
aret.’  Memorials. 

1 Memorial e,  in  Trinity  College 
Library. 

a Baker  MSS.  xxxii  512. 

3 See  supra , p.  286. 
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considerable  part  of  the  years  1615  and  1616,  the  society,  .chap,  vr. 
so  far  from  being  served  by  its  Head  as  representative  of 
the  university  in  parliament1,  could  communicate  with  him 
only  in  the  Fleet2.  In  the  parliament  of  1621,  however, 

Dr  Gooch  not  only  took  his  seat,  but  presented  a petition 
on  behalf  of  his  college  to  the  House3.  He  was  a doctor 
of  the  civil  law,  and  from  his  technical  knowledge  had  formed 
a sanguine  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  college  in  the  im- 
portant proceedings  at  issue.  Could  he,  indeed,  have  mani-  JJir«cow 
fested  a spirit  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  apparent  victory,  SroSSy?6 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  materially  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  the  society,  for  a sum  of  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  offered  in  composition.  But  he  ‘ had 
not  learned/  says  Fuller,  ‘the  maxim  dimidium  plus  toto 
in  this  sense,  “half  with  quiet  may  be  more  than  all  with 
hazard  and  trouble4/’  and  the  cause  of  Magdalene  College, 
though  protracted  for  some  time  longer,  was  eventually 
lost. 

At  Corpus  Christi  College,  Dr  John  Jegon, — infelicitous  Johs  jkgoh, 

1*1  „ , . master  of 

as  were  his  relations  with  the  town  during  the  years  of  his  gjg* 
vice-chancellorship — is  stated  by  Masters  to  have  been  a 
successful  and  judicious  administrator5.  But  in  vacating  the 
office,  on  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  he  appears 
to  have  resorted  to  something  like  stratagem  in  order  to 
carry  the  election  of  his  brother  Thomas.  The  latter,  indeed, 
wTas  acceptable  to  the  society,  but  his  appointment  gave  con- 
siderable displeasure  to  Whitgift,  who  supported,  along  with 
no  less  than  eleven  heads  of  houses,  the  claims  of  his  own 
chaplain,  Dr  Carrier.  It  is  evident  that,  as  at  Queens’  His  evasion 
College,  a certain  amount  of  deception  was  practised  in  interference 
order  to  forestall  the  action  of  the  Crown,  and  the  arch-  »«cu«j  lh° 

r election  of 

his  brother 

s * By  the  prudent  management  of  successor, 
the  society  the  whole  of  their  debt 
was  not  only  cleared  off,  but  some 
stock  was  found  to  remain  in  hand 
at  the  audit  for  the  year  1000;  where- 
upon they  augmented  the  master’s 
salary,  as  well  as  fee  for  preaching, 
to  double  that  of  a fellow.’  Masters- 
Lainb,  p.  148. 


1 See  supra , p.  464. 
a Baker  MSS.  xxxii  467 ; Coke’s 
Reports  (ed.  1777),  Vi  67. 

® Commons'  Journals , i 607,  612, 
656 ; Cooper,  Annals,  hi  91-92,  n.  5. 

4 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
233.  The  late  Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy 
whose  opinion  was  taken  in  the  case 
did  not  consider  the  cause  of  the 
college  hopeless. 
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bishop,  in  a letter  to  Cecil,  roundly  asserted  that  John  Jegon, 
by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  matter  had  * greatly  abused 
both  the  chancellor  and  himself1.’ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  choice  of  the  society  was  jus- 
tified by  their  subsequent  experiences.  Thomas  Jegon,  tak- 
ing example  by  his  brother’s  partiality,  managed  to  carry 
the  pre-election  of  his  own  son  (although  not  full  bachelor  of 
arts)  to  a fellowship.  His  conduct  was  warmly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  fellows,  and  disagreements  rose  up  in  the  society. 
‘Sir  Jegon’  was  refused  admission  to  the  fellows’  table,  and  his 
father  was  treated  with  open  disrespect.  The  expulsion  of 
Osborne,  one  of  the  foremost  in  this  opposition,  did  not 
greatly  mend  matters;  and  the  master,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life-time,  rarely  resided  in  college,  but  kept  away  at 
his  rectory  of  Sible  Hedingham8.  At  his  death,  in  1617,  the 
total  number  of  the  society  was  only  fourscore3.  Thomas 
Jegon  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Walsall,  a man  of  little  mark, 
and  Walsall  in  1626  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Butts;  under  the 
latter,  the  numbers,  in  1628,  had  already  risen  to  1564. 

If  ever  the  members  of  Clare  Hall  compared  their  general 
fortunes  with  those  of  Trinity  Hall,  they  must  have  often 
felt  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  scheme  of  amalgamation 
which  had  been  frustrated  by  ‘Ridley’s  barking8’  had  never 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  latter  foundation,  with  twelve 
fellowships  and  fourteen  scholarships,  reached  a total  of  only 
sixty, — a state  of  affairs  of  which  the  slender  endowments  of 
the  society,  and  the  cloud  that  rested  on  those  legal  studies 
which  it  was  especially  designed  to  promote,  afford  perhaps 
an  adequate  explanation.  To  roll  away  that  cloud,  and  to 
restore  the  profession  of  the  civilian  to  something  of  the  im- 
portance that  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome 
and  in  the  mediaeval  universities,  was  the  great  aim  of  John 
Cowell,  who  filled  the  office  of  master  from  1598  to  1611. 
Originally  of  King’s  College,  where  he  had  been  admitted  a 
scholar  in  1570,  he  had  from  the  first  been  noted  as  an  inde- 

1 Masters-Lamb,  p.  158.  4 Masters-Lamb,  p.  168. 

2 Ibid.  pp.  156-8.  6 See  supra,  p.  136. 

* Scot’s  Account  of  the  University. 
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fatigable  student,  and  his  abilities  and  industry  very  early  ^chap.  vt 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Bancroft.  That  crafty  pre-  Hois 
late,  long  before  his  promotion  to  the  primacy,  was  already  and  advised, 
laying  his  schemes  for  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  his  urgent  persuasion 
that  Cowell  decided  upon  following  the  career  of  a civilian1. 

In  the  year  1594,  the  latter  was  appointed  Regius  professor 
of  civil  law;  in  1598  he  succeeded,  as  above  noted,  to  the 
mastership  of  Trinity  Hall ; and,  after  proceeding  LL.D.  in 
his  own  university,  he  was  incorporated  in  the  degree  of 
D.c.L.  at  Oxford  in  1600.  He  was  now  well  known  as  a in*  relations 

..  ..  . , . ..  . with  Camden, 

rising  scholar,  and  among  his  most  intimate  fnends  were  JJmwi. and 
Camden,  and  Daniell,  the  historian2.  He  appears  however  to 
have  incurred  the  bitter  dislike  of  Coke,  who  evinced  his 
feelings  rather  than  his  good  taste,  by  generally  speaking  of 
him  as  ‘Dr.  Cow-heel V In  the  year  1605,  Cowell  published 
a volume  entitled  Institutiones  Juris  Anglicani*,  designed  as  J 
an  application  of  the  method  and  principles  of  the  Roman  Anglicani. 
law  to  the  statutory  code  of  England,  and  dedicated  the  work 
to  lord  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton, — ‘bred  up  with 
him/  says  Allen,  ‘at  King’s  College  in  Cambridge  and  an 
eminent  patron  as  well  of  King’s  College  as  of  Trinity  Hall5/ 


1 Allen, 'Lives  of  the  Masters,  Fel- 
lows, d‘c.  of  King's  College,  n 886. — 
* at  my  comming  to  your  Grace  from 
the  universitie,  you  first  put  me  upon 
these  studies,  at  the  last  by  a kind 
of  necessitie  inforced  me  to  this  at- 
tempt: because  I could  not  see  well 
how  to  avoide  it,  but  by  adventuring 
the  hatefull  note  of  unthankeful- 
nesse.’  Epist.  Ded.  to  the  Inter- 
preter. 

2 Ibid.  Williams  (afterwards  the 
archbishop)  speaks  of  ‘Dr  Cowel  and 
Dr  Clayton*  as  ‘the  two  greateste 
maisters  in  towne*  (i.e.  in  Cam- 
bridge). Letters  of  Archbp.  Wil- 
liams (ed.  Mayor),  p.  15. 

3 Allen,  u.  s.  ii  887. 

4 Institutiones  Juris  Anglicani,  ad 
Methodum  et  Seriem  Institutionum 
Imperialium  Justiniani  compositae  et 
digestae.  Opus  non  solum  Juris  A ngli- 
cani  Komanique  in  hoc  regno  stu- 
dioso,  sed  omnibus  qui  xoXiTelav  et 

m.  n. 


consuetudines  nostri  Imperii  penitus 
scire  cupiunt,  utile  et  accommodatum. 
Cantabrigiae:  ex  officina  Jobannis 
Legat.  1605. 

6 Cowell,  in  his  dedicatory  Epistle, 
pays  a high  compliment  to  his  former 
fellow-student : * Olim  adolescentia 
tua  in  Collegio  illo  vere  Regali  et 
seminario  bonarum  litterarum  foe- 
cundissimo  sic  transacta  est,  ut  gra- 
uitatis  multa  urbanitate  conditae, 
innocentiae,  temperantiae  summam 
laudem  (nobilibus  in  ilia  aetate  non 
raro  denegatam)  omnes  uno  consensu 
tibi  ascriberent;  industriam  etiam  et 
diligentiam  solertissimi  omnium  sibi 
imitandam  proponerent.  In  dispu- 
tationibus,  praelectionibus,  perora- 
tionibus,  cum  jam  ex  ephebis  vix 
excessisses,  frequens  fuisti;  in  qui- 
bus  tamen  tanta  assiduitas  lon- 
gissime  a fastidio  abfuit,  existima- 
tionemque  tuam  (quod  plerumque 
fit  in  aliis)  non  modo  non  minuit,  sed 
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In  the  year  1607,  at  the  desire  of  Bancroft,  he  published 
his  best-known  work,  the  Interpreter' , designed  as  a kind  of 
glossary  of  the  technical  words  occurring  not  only  in  civil, 
but  also  in  ecclesiastical  and  common  law.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  Cowell’s  design  in  preparing  the  work,  was 
partly  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties  of  the  civilians 
and  the  common  lawyers8  by  exhibiting  the  common  elements 
in  the  two  studies.  He  seems  moreover  to  have  seen  very 
clearly  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  as  an  intro- 
duction to  that  of  English8.  The  results  by  which  his 
efforts  were  attended  were  however  singularly  disappointing. 
At  first,  indeed,  his  promotion  by  Bancroft  in  1609  to  the 
office  of  Vicar-general,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope, 
seemed  to  augur  well  for  his  advancement;  but  unfortunately, 
the  Interpreter  came  under  the  notice  of  Coke,  who  at  once 
discovered  in  its  pages  sufficient  material  for  making  it  a 
matter  of  indictment  against  the  author,  and  thus  inflicting 
a blow  upon  the  party  hostile  to  himself.  ‘The  opinions 
which  were  contained  in  the  book,’  says  Mr  Gardiner,  ‘were 


sic  auxit  quotidie,  ut  ad  omnes  om- 
nium ordinum  convocandos  satis 
esset  dixisse  : Howardus  hodie  prodit 
in  arenam. ’ Epist.  Dcdicat.  p.  A 3. 

1 The  Interpreter : or  Booke  con- 
taining the  Signification  of  Words: 
wherein  is  set  forth  the  true  meaning 
of  all,  or  the  most  part  of  such  Words 
and  Termes,  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
Law  Writers , or  Statutes  of  this  vic- 
torious and  renowned  Kingdome , re- 
quiring any  Exposition  or  Interpre- 
tation [2nd  ed.]  London  : 1637. 

2 * Dr  Cowell's  aim  in  his  published 
writings  was  manifestly  to  reconcile 
the  two  professions... he  was  partly 
induced  to  these  writings  on  account 
of  that  inveterate  dispute  which  in  his 
time  broke  out  between  the  civilians 
and  common  lawyers  about  juris- 
dictions, and  as  he  had  stood  stiffly 
against  lord  chief  Justice  Coke  in 
the  matter  of  prohibitions.’  Allen, 
ii  886.  In  the  dedication  of  the  In- 
stitutiones  Cowell  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  those  ‘invete- 
ratae  simultates,  quas  jamdiu  legum 
Anglicarum  professores  et  juris  im- 


peratorii  in  hoc  regno  invioem  exer- 
cuerunt,’  p.  A 2. 

3  ‘Neque  certe  leve  esset  hoc  bene- 
ficium,  quod  juris  consult!  nostrates, 
ipso  progressu  atque  methodo  sui 
studii,  ad  universalis  ejus  juris  cog- 
nitionem  tamquam  recto  tramite 
facile  producerentur,  quod  eorum 
scientiam  atque  usum  non  privatia 
clientulorum  suorum  causis,  aut 
hujus  insulae  cancellis,  Bed  publicis 
maximisque  regni  negotiis,  et  ultimis 
orbis  Christiani  adeoque  omnium 
gentium  terminis  definiret.  Ii  etiam 
qui  juri  ciuili  Romanorum  operam 
dant,  patriae  suae  longe  aceommo- 
datiores  hoc  modo  redderentur,  quod 
earn  scientiam,  quam  nunc  privatam 
et  abstrusom  generalis  prudentiae 
OewpigL  implicatam  et  quasi  sepultam 
retinent,  in  usum  popularem  regni- 
que  utihtatem  erogarent.’  Ibid.  p. 
A 4.  So,  in  Preface  to  the  Inter- 
preter: ‘I  cannot  without  dissimu- 
lation but  confesse  myselfe  per- 
suaded, that  tills  poore  pamphlet 
may  proue  profitable  to  the  young 
students  of  both  lawes,' 


i 
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such  as  no  House  of  Commons  could  fail  in  pronouncing  »chap.  vi. 
unconstitutional.  If  in  some  places  the  author  took  pains  to 
state  that  he  did  not  put  forth  these  opinions  as  unquestion- 
able truths,  he  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  to 
which  side  his  own  ideas  inclined.  Thus,  after  declaring  that 
he  left  it  for  wiser  men  to  decide  whether  it  was  binding 
upon  the  King  to  require  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the 
enactment  of  laws,  he  asserted  that  the  King  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  an  absolute  King,  and  proceeded  to  quote  au- 
thorities in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  to  make  laws  was 
part  of  the  prerogative  of  such  a King.  In  another  place  he 
stated  this  opinion  still  more  forcibly.  “Of  these  two,”  he 
wrote,  “one  must  needs  be  true,  that  either  the  King  is 
above  the  Parliament,  that  is,  the  positive  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, or  else  that  he  is  not  an  absolute  King And,  there- 

fore, though  it  be  a merciful  policy,  and  also  a politic  mercy 
(not  alterable  without  great  peril),  to  make  laws  by  consent 
of  the  whole  realm,  because  so  no  one  part  shall  have  cause 
to  complain  of  a partiality,  yet  simply  to  bind  a prince  to  or 
by  those  laws  were  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  .”  In  a similar  spirit,  he  put  it  forth 
as  an  opinion  held  by  some,  “that  subsidies  were  granted  by 
Parliament  in  consideration  of  the  King’s  goodness  in  waiving 
his  absolute  power  to  make  laws  without  their  consent.” 

‘The  Commons  requested  the  Lords  to  join  them  in  call-  Kin*  James 

. * ” expresses  liis 

ing  the  King’s  attention  to  the  Book.  Before,  however,  the  gjwrobft- 
Lords  had  time  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  they  wrere 
told  by  Salisbury  that  the  King  had  summoned  Cowell  before 
him,  and  that  he  wished  him’  [Salisbury]  ‘to  inform  the 
Commons  that  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  book; — he 
considered  that  it  impugned  the  Common  Law  of  England 
and  the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  in  opposing  the  prerogative  to  the  law  the 
author  had  attacked  both  King  and  Parliament  together1/ 

As  the  final  result,  Cowells  volume,  to  the  great  satisfac-  The  volume 
tion  of  the  Commons,  was  suppressed  by  royal  proclamation  *>y  royal 


proclama- 
tion. 


1 Gardiner,  Hitt,  of  England , n 66-68. 
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on  the  25  March  1610.  Neither  the  author  nor  his  patron 
long  survived  this  mortification  and  the  blow  thus  inflicted 
on  the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart.  Bancroft  died  in 
the  following  November,  and  Cowell  on  the  11  October  161 11. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  in  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall 
by  Clement  Corbet  who  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
1626,  but  in  that  year,  having  been  appointed  chancellor  of 
Norwich,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  friend  Dr  Eden.  Dr  Eden, 
who  was  Gresham  professor  and  also  represented  the  univer- 
sity in  parliament,  did  his  best  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
the  society  and  instituted  an  annual  Commemoration  of 
Benefactors*.  But  the  college  shared  in  the  general  depres- 
sion of  the  study  which  it  was  designed  to  foster,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  eminent  names  on  its  rolls  throughout 
the  century  is  remarkable.  In  1672,  with  a total  of  only  68, 
it  stood  lowest  of  the  sixteen  foundations. 

The  society  which,  in  1617,  held  that  lowly  place  *,  was 
graced  for  a time  by  the  presence  of  one  who  in  respect  of 
character  and  abilities  was  not  inferior  to  any  Head  in  Cam- 
bridge. John  Overall  had  originally  been  a member  of  St 
John’s  College,  but  when  his  patron,  Dr  Still,  was  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  society  at  Trinity,  he  followed  him 
thither4.  In  the  year  1596,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the 
Regius  professorship  of  divinity,  and  two  years  later  was 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  St  Catherine’s.  He  resigned 
both  appointments  in  1607;  and  in  his  latter  days,  amid  his 
duties  as  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  afterwards  of 
Norwich,  took  but  a small  share  in  university  movements. 
None  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  left  behind  them  in 
academic  circles  a deeper  impression  of  varied  capacity  and 
luminous  intelligence.  Williams,  no  contemptible  judge, 
considered  it  to  have  been  his  greatest  advantage  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  learned  from  Overall  the  true  method  of 


1 Allen,  Livet,  etc.  ii  386. 

2 Liber  Actorum  et  Rerum  Memo - 
rdbUium  Aulae  Trin.  Cant.  [MS.  (S. 
48)  in  the  library  of  St  John’s  College]. 

8 In  the  year  1672,  St  Catherine’s 
numbered  166,  or  more  than  double 


the  total  at  Trinity  Hall;  this  pros- 
perity however  was  especially  due  to 
the  reputation  and  efforts  of  the  emi- 
nent Lightfoot,  master  from  1660 
to  1676. 

4 Baker-Mayor,  p.  259. 
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conducting  theological  controversies.  ‘I  asked  him  on  a .chap,  vi. 
time/  says  his  biographer,  ‘what  it  was  that  pleased  him  in 
Dr  Overal  above  all  others  whom  he  heard  to  handle  deter- 
minations of  divine  points  in  a scholastical  form?  He  gave 
me  this  answer:  because,  first,  Dr  Overal  was  used  to  prove 
his  conclusion  out  of  two  or  three  texts  of  Scripture  at  the 
most,  and  no  more,  being  such  places  upon  whose  right  inter- 
pretation the  judgement  of  the  cause  did  chiefly  depend: 
secondly,  that  above  all  men  that  ever  he  heard,  he  did  most 
pertinently  quote  the  Fathers,  both  to  the  right  sense  of  their 
phrase,  which  few  did  understand,  and  out  of  those  their 
treatises  wherein  especially  they  handled  the  cause  for  which 
he  appealed  unto  them1 */  Overall,  says  another  critic,  not  and  of 

rr  J J laker  to  liis 

a man  general 
ability. 

of  brilliant  talents,  tenacious  memory,  and  sound  judgement, 
combined  with  surprising  originality  and  power  of  expression; 
while  whatever  he  had  conceived  and  designed  he  carried 
into  execution  with  remarkable  dexterity  and  promptitude3/ 

Perhaps  however  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  estimation  other 
in  which  Overall  was  held  at  Cambridge  than  the  fact  of  his  ofhiscon- 

. . ° < temporary 

election  to  the  Regius  chair,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  reputation, 
which  he  had  so  recently  opposed  the  prevailing  religious 
intolerance,  in  defence  of  Peter  Baro8.  When  Casaubon 
visited  England,  he  was  for  a short  time  Overall’s  guest,  and 
of  no  one  does  he  appear  to  have  formed  a more  favorable 
impression4 *.  If  we  add  that  Overall  was  the  tutor  of  Essex, 
the  friend  of  lord  Brooke,  and  the  discerning  patron  of  J ohn 
Cosin8;  that  he  wrote  against  Nicholas  Sander  on  the  one 
hand,  and  carried  on  a controversy  with  De  Dominis  on  the 
other6 *,  and  that  he  compiled  a treatise  on  ecclesiastical  law 
and  the  privileges  and  rights  of  Convocation,  which,  after 


wont  to  praise  lightly,  ‘was  great  in  every  way,  being 


1 Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 

liams, i 10-11. 

3 Baker-Mayor,  p.  259. 

3 Supra , p.  349.  Baker  says:  * Ju- 

venis  admodum  venit  in  amicitiam 
Petri  Baronis,  indeque  didicit  do 

decretis  divinis  modes  to  sentire  et 

caute  loqui;  medium  iniit  viam, 

progressurus  forte  ulterius,  nisi  Ba- 


roni8  vestigia  deterruissent.’  Cata- 
log us  Episcoporum,  in  Baker-Mayor, 

p.  260. 

* Casauboni  Epist .,  pp.  365,  366. 

5 Goodman,  Court  of  James  the 
First,  i 145;  Fuller-Nuttall,  in  285; 
Pattison,  Isaac  Casaubon,  p.  331. 

6 See  Smith  (T.)  Vitae,  praef.  p. 
viii. 
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long  slumbering  in  manuscript,  was  deemed  by  archbishop 
Sancroft  deserving  of  publication1 2,  we  shall  have  said  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  master  of  St  Catherine’s,  though  last  in  our 
present  enumeration  of  the  Heads,  must  have  held  a foremost 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  decisive  influence  exercised  at  this  period  by  those 
who  presided  over  the  sixteen  Cambridge  colleges,  is  indicated 
by  the  general  fact  that  scarcely  any  movement  of  importance  is 
unassociated  with  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  their  number. 
It  is  also  deserving  of  note  that  six  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  body, — Overall,  Cowell,  Davenant,  Richard- 
son, Samuel  Ward,  and  Samuel  Collins*, — also  held  chairs 
in  the  university,  a consideration  which  undoubtedly  tends 
to  diminish  the  force  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  theory  of  a 
direct  antagonism  between  the  Heads  and  the  professoriate. 
If  indeed  we  except  the  names  of  Edward  Lively,  who  was 
Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  from  1580  to  1605, — of  Thomas 
Playfcre,  who  filled  the  lady  Margaret  chair,  as  successor  to 
Peter  Baro,  from  1596  to  1609, — and  of  Andrew  Downes,  who 
was  professor  of  Greek  from  1585  to  1625, — there  are  no 
names  of  professors  of  distinguished  eminence  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  were  not  also  college 
heads. 

Of  the  three  just  named,  Edward  Lively,  the  professor  of 
Hebrew,  formerly  a disciple  of  the  famous  Drusius,  was 
brought  into  special  notice,  a few  months  before  his  death, 
by  the  prominent  part  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  him 
in  connexion  with  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  His 
previous  career  had  been  one  of  a kind  with  which  the 
history  of  learning  makes  us  only  too  familiar,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  Cambridge  scholar  at  once  so 
meritorious  and  yet  receiving  such  niggardly  reward  from 
fortune.  Edward  Lively  was  a man  of  unimpeachable 
morality  and  of  exemplary  prudence.  But  he  was  married 


1 Hunt,  Hint,  of  Religious  Thought , 
i 121;  the  best  account  of  Overull  is 
contained  in  the  Rev.  H.  Pigot’s 
History  of  Iiadleigh , 1800. 

2 Provost  of  King's  from  1615  to 


1644,  Regius  professor  of  divinity, 
1617  to  1651.  Collins’  career  be- 
longs mainly  to  a later  period  than 
that  treated  in  the  present  chapter. 
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and  was  the  father  of  a large  family,  for  whose  maintenance  ,CHAP  VI-, 
his  stipend  as  professor  of  Hebrew  was  barely  adequate. 

For  some  years  he  had  held  a fellowship  at  Trinity,  but  his  Feiiow  of 
fellowship  was  of  course  vacated  by  his  marriage;  and  a re-  vsnJn. 
commendation  in  his  behalf  for  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
made  by  Whitgift  in  1584,  had  not  been  successful.  The 
difficulties  of  his  position  were  still  further  enhanced  by  a 
harassing  law-suit  in  which  he  had  become  involved;  so  that, 
to  quote  the  quaintly  pathetic  language  of  his  brother  pro- 
fessor, ‘he  led  a life  which  in  a manner  was  nothing  els  but  Pi»yfero'» 
a continuall  flood  of  waters.  Never  out  of  suits  of  law,  never  S^itous 
ceasing  disquieters  of  his  studie.  His  goods  distrained,  and  condition- 
his  cattele  driven  off  his  ground,  as  Job’s  was.  His  deere, 
being  not  so  well  able  to  beare  so  great  a flood  as  he,  even 
for  verie  sorrow  presently  died.  A lamentable  and  ruefull 
case1’.  There  was  at  this  time,  at  St  John’s,  a Welsh  lad, 
whose  comely  features,  high-spirited,  generous  nature,  and 
diligence  as  a student  were  already  winning  him  the  good 
will  of  all  whose  favorable  opinion  was  worth  having.  The 
wits  of  the  college  quizzed  him,  indeed,  for  his  strong  Celtic 
accent, — but  this  defect  John  Williams  soon  managed  to 
overcome,  and  was  afterwards  even  noted  for  the  purity  of 
his  pronunciation.  One  day  it  became  known  in  St  John’s  Generous 

r J ...  conduct 

that  the  poor  professor  of  Hebrew  was  in  sore  straits,  and 
had  even  been  compelled  to  part  with  a portion  of  his  library.  of 

This  was  more  than  the  warm-hearted  young  Welshman,  who  "llhamfl* 
reverenced  learning  and  was  a diligent  attendant  at  Lively’s 
lectures,  could  hear  of  unmoved.  He  forthwith  collected 
the  sum  of  three  pounds,  and  carried  it  to  his  teacher.  Lively’s 
poverty  rather  than  his  will  consented,  but  his  gratitude 
overflowed.  For  some  time,  he  could  talk  only  of  his  young 
benefactor’s  generosity ; so  that,  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  narrator,  * it  was  much  noised  that  so  little  a hand  did 


1 The  Felicitie  of  the  Faithful:  a 
funerall  Sermon  preached  in  S. 
Maries , 10  May,  1605:  see  pp.  195 
-237  of  Nine  Sermons  preached  by 
that  eloquent  Divine  of  famous  Me- 


moric,  Tho : Playfcre,  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinitie.  Printed  by  Cantrell  Leyge, 
printer  to  the  Universitie  of  Cam- 
bridge, 1621. 
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open  itself,  when  large  ones  were  shut1 *.’  It  is  to  Bancroft’s 
credit,  that  the  last  days  of  the  great  scholar  were  at  least 
free  from  pecuniary  embarrassment*.  But  Lively  was  now 
sixty  years  of  age ; and  debt,  domestic  affliction,  and  un- 
remitting literary  labour  had  sadly  impaired  his  physical 
power  to  resist  the  sudden  illness  by  which,  in  1605,  he 
was  attacked  and  carried  off.  * Yet  how,’  said  Playfere,  in 
a discourse  of  singular  pathos,  ‘could  any  death  be  sodaine 
to  him,  whose  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a meditation 
of  death,  and  whom  the  Lord,  whensoever  he  came,  might 
find  doing  his  dutie  ? Wherefore  no  reason  we  should  lament 
his  departure  out  of  this  world.... Rather,  you  reverend  and 
learned  university  men,  lament  for  this,  that  you  have  lost 
so  famous  a professor3  and  so  worthie  a writer.  Lament, 
you  translators,  being  now  deprived  of  him,  who  no  lesse  by 
his  merit  and  desert , than  by  the  privilege  of  his  place , was 
to  order  and  oversee  all  your  travailes4 *....  Lament,  lament 
all  of  you,  of  the  towne  as  well  as  of  the  universitie,  because 
our  school  hath  lost  such  a singular  ornament  of  this  age, 
because  our  churches  have  lost  such  a faithfulle  and  syncere 
servant  of  Christ6 * 8/ 

Within  a few  months  after  Lively’s  death,  an  endeavour 
w'as  made  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  endowment  of  two 
of  the  professorships.  It  came  under  the  notice  of  Coke, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  attorney-general,  that 
at  Oxford  application  had  been  made  for  such  assistance, 


1 Hacket,  Life  of  Archbushop  WiU 
liams , i 9. 

8 * He  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  chicfest  translators’  [i.e.  of  the 
new  version].  ‘And  as  soon  as  it 
was  knowne  how  farre  in  this  travaile 

hee  did  more  then  any  of  the  rest,  hee 
was  verie  well  prouided  for  in  respect 
of  liuing.  For  which  my  Lord  his 
Grace  of  Canterburie  now  liuing,  is 
much  to  bee  reuerenced  and  honoured.’ 

Playfere,  Nine  Sermons , etc.  p.  218. 

On  20  Sept.  1004,  Lively  was  pre- 

sented by  king  James  to  the  rectory 

of  Purleigh  in  Essex.  Cooper,  Athe- 
nae,  n 407. 

8 Compare  Hi.  Mountagu’s  lan- 


guage in  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  p. 
137, — ‘a  man  ultra  fidem  ad  miracu- 
him  erudiUls.' 

4 ‘ Wherein  how  excellently  he  was 
imployed,  all  they  can  witnes  who 
were  joyned  with  him  in  labour. 
For  though  they  be  the  verie  flower 
of  the  universitie  for  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  yet  they  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  no  one  ui&n 
of  their  companie,  if  not  by  other 
respects,  yet  at  leastwise  for  long 
experience  and  exercise  in  this  kinde, 
was  to  be  compared  with  him.’  fit w 
Sermons , etc.  p.  221. 

8 Ibid.  p.  223. 
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and  that  it  had  been  granted.  The  great  lawyer  was  never  .chap,  vl 
wanting  in  the  will  to  aid  his  own  university,  in  his  ready 
practical  fashion,  when  opportunity  might  offer,  and  at  his 
suggestion  a similar  application  was  sent  in  from  Cambridge, 

— ‘so  that  alma  academia  Cantabrigiensis  might  not  want 
that  which  Oxford,  with  greater  vigilancy  but  not  for  greater 
meritt,  had  obteynedV  The  appeal  met  with  a favorable 
response  from  James,  and  the  rectory  of  Somersham  in 
Huntingdonshire  was  granted  for  presentation  to  the  Regius 
professor  of  divinity,  and  that  of  Terrington  in  Norfolk  to 
be  annexed  to  the  lady  Margaret  professorship.  The  Lords, 
however,  refused  to  confirm  the  royal  grant,  which  con- 
sequently remained  inoperative  for  more  than  a century*. 

It  is  possible  that  this  disappointment  may  have  con-  Thomas 
tributed  to  the  melancholy  which  about  this  time  began  ladyYPBRB' 

v o Mmxftrct 

to  overcloud  the  intellect  of  Playfere,  who  held  the  lady 
Margaret  professorship,  and  who,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Perkins  and  the  pulpit  fame  of  John  Cotton, 
was  the  foremost  preacher  in  the  university.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  he  well  repaid  the  kindness  which 
young  Williams  had  shewn  to  his  brother  professor,  for  it 
was  mainly  through  the  exertion  of  his  good  offices  at 
St  John’s  that  the  young  Welshman  was  elected  a fellow 
of  that  society1 2 3.  The  lady  Margaret  professorship  was  at  that  nis  insanity 
time  a biennial  appointment,  and  when,  in  1608,  Playfere  was  2iWwog. 
again  a candidate  for  the  post,  his  mind  became  further 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  a contest,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  chancellor’s  influence  was  exerted  to  bring  about 
the  election  of  Davenant  in  his  place4 * * *.  Immediately  after 
the  issue  had  been  decided  in  his  favour,  his  mind  gave 
way8,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 


1 Heywood  and  Wright,  Cam- 
bridge University  Transactions,  n 
206-7. 

2 Cooper,  Annals , m 18. 

s * Playfere  is  described  by  Hacket 

as  ‘then  the  pinaclc  of  the  college, 

far  higher  then  the  low-rooft  building 

of  the  rest.’  According  to  the  same 

authority,  Williams*  election  was 


opposed  by  * a few  with  a wrong  zeal 
to  depress  such  whose  learning  and 
prudent  behaviour  did  promise  that 
they  would  be  champions  for  con- 
formity.’ Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, i 10. 

4 Fuller-Nuttall,  ii  155. 

0 This  circumstance  is  not  noted 
by  Cooper  (Athenae,  ii  518-5)  but 
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In  Andrew  Downes,  whose  lengthened  tenure  of  the 
Greek  professorship  lasted  from  1585  to  1625,  we  recognise  a 
prominent  figure  in  university  life  at  Cambridge  throughout 
the  reign  of  king  James.  Downes  may  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  that  long  succession  of  able  scholars  whose 
reputation  links  together,  to  their  mutual  adornment,  the 
annals  of  Shrewsbury  and  St  John’s.  A native  of  Shropshire, 
he  received  his  earlier  education  at  the  famous  grammar 
school  of  the  county  town,  and  passing  on  from  thence  to 
Cambridge,  was  elected  a fellow  of  St  John’s  in  the  year 
1571,  and  from  that  time  his  energies  were  mainly  bestowed 
on  those  studies  whereby  he  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  foremost  Grecian  of  his  age.  Like  some  others 
whose  professorial  fame  has  stood  not  less  high,  his  character 
was  slightly  tinctured  with  eccentricity.  D’Ewes,  who  at- 
tended his  lectures  on  Demosthenes,  has  left  us  a somewhat 
droll  acount  of  a visit  which  he  paid  the  great  scholar  at 
his  own  house,  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a 
tall,  elderly  personage,  with  ruddy  complexion  and  bright 
eyes,  who  received  him  with  his  legs  on  the  table,  and  de- 
livered himself  of  a long  and  learned  monologue  to  his 
patient  and  awe-struck  auditor.  ‘His  pains,’  says  Fuller, 
referring  to  Downes’  editorial  labours,  ‘are  so  inlaid  with 
Sir  Henry  Savile’s  edition  of  Chrysostom,  that  both  will  be 
preserved  together  V In  a like,  though  less  special  manner, 
they  are  associated  with  a yet  more  memorable  achievement, 
— the  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  ‘Authorised 
Version.’ 

The  successful  completion  of  that  great  undertaking, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  Lively’s  death8,  was  accompanied 
by  circumstances  (now  almost  forgotten),  which  clearly  in- 


seo  Baker-Mayor,  p.  290;  Fnller- 
Nuttall,  u.  8. ; Hacket,  u.  s.  i 18. 
Playfere’s  portrait,  to  bo  seen  at  the 
Master’s  Lodge,  St  John’s  College,  is 
certainly  far  from  suggestive  of  an 
equable  or  genial  temperament. 

1 Fuller-Prickett  and  Wright,  p. 
310.  Fuller’s  encomium  however  is 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Baker  (in  a 
note  to  Lewis’s  History  of  the  Trans- 


lations of  the  Bible , p.  322)  states 
that  while  the  notes  of  Bois,  the  pupil 
of  Downes,  on  Chrysostom,  wen? 
incorporated  in  tho  Benedictine  edi- 
tion of  that  author,  those  of  Downes 
himself  were  omitted.  Downes  seems 
to  have  been  jealous  of  his  pupil’s 
reputation : see  Baker-Mayor,  p.  598, 
L 18. 

2 Fuller-Brewer,  v 376. 
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dicate  the  atmosphere  of  jealousy  and  mistrust  amid  which 
the  translators  carried  on  their  labours.  Otherwise,  it  is 
evident  that  far  greater  pains  were  taken  to  avert  the 
presence  of  such  feelings-  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Institution  of  a Christian  Man \ Scrupulous 
care  was  shewn  in  selecting  the  forty-seven  translators  that 
they  should  be  drawn  in  equal  proportions  from  the  two 
universities.  Among  the  Cambridge  divines  whose  names 
have  already  come  before  us,  we  find  Andrewes  of  Pembroke 
and  his  brother  of  Jesus  College,  Overall,  Richardson, 
Chatterton  of  Emmanuel,  Duport,  Branthwaite,  Samuel 
Ward,  Downes,  and  Bois,  all  engaged.  To  this  list  are  to 
be  added  Richard  Clark  and  Dillingham,  fellows  of  Christ’s 
College, — Spalding,  a fellow  of  St  John’s,  who  succeeded 
Lively  as  professor  of  Hebrew, — Layfield,  Harrison,  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  Dakins,  fellows  of  Trinity, — Robert  Ward1 2  and 
Geoffrey  King,  fellows  of  King’s, — Byng  of  Peterhouse,  and 
Richard  Thomson  of  Clare  Hall3.  Hugh  Broughton,  who  had 
attacked  the  ‘Bishops’  Bible’  with  extreme  acrimony,  had, 
years  before,  proffered  his  assistance ; but  his  overbearing 
temper  and  boldness  as  an  emendator  excluded  him  from 
participation  in  labours  where  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  Hebrew  scholarship  would  have  proved  of  high  service4. 

In  the  original  preface,  which  has  long  ceased  to  appear 
in  later  editions,  we  can  discern  the  apprehensions  and  mis- 
givings with  which  the  translators  sent  forth  the  results  of 
their  long  labours  into  the  world.  ‘Whosoever,’  they  ob- 
serve, ‘attempteth  anything  for  the  publick,  especially  if 
it  pertaineth  to  religion,  and  to  the  opening  and  clearing 
of  the  Word  of  God,  the  same  setteth  himself  upon  a stage 
to  be  glouted  upon  by  every  evil  eye, — yea,  he  caste th 
himself  headlong  upon  pikes,  to  be  gored  by  every  sharp 
tongue V That  Bancroft  imposed  his  will  upon  the  trans- 
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1 See  supra,  p.  18. 

2 Allen,  Lives , etc.  voL  n; 
Puller-Brewer  (v  3731  erroneously  de- 

scribed as  of  Queens’  College. 

8 Respecting  Thomson  and  other 
of  the  translators,  see  Notes  and 


Queries  (3rd  ser.),  iv  228,  379-80. 

4 Lewis,  Hist,  of  the  Translations , 
pp.  297-8 ; Westcott,  Hist,  of  the 
English  Bible,  p.  160,  n.  2. 

5 Lewis,  p.  325. 
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lators  so  as  to  make  the  new  version  * speak  prelatical 
language1 */ — and  that  certain  passages  were  rendered  with 
servile  deference  to  the  royal  views  respecting  not  merely 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  election  but  also  witch- 
craft and  the  existence  of  evil  spirits5, — are  assertions  which 
it  is  impossible  now  either  to  disprove  or  verify.  But  in 
contrast  alike  to  the  misgivings  of  the  translators  and  the 
imputations  cast  upon  their  labours,  it  may  suffice  here  to 
cite  the  contemporary  verdict  of  Selden,  that  ‘the  English 
translation  is  the  best  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  world*/ 
and  to  recall  the  reluctance  with  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a half,  the  religious  public  has 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  that  venerable  monument 
of  the  national  faith  and  the  English  language  being  to  any 
extent  set  aside  by  new  canons  of  verbal  criticism  and  a 
more  profound  exegesis. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  increasingly  rigorous 
tests  by  which  compliance  with  a prescribed  standard  of 
belief  was  enforced,  utterances  were  still  sometimes  to  be 
heard  from  the  pulpits  of  the  university  which  proved  that 
speculation,  dissatisfaction,  and  dissent  were  still  fermenting 
beneath  the  rigid  surface.  At  Christ’s  College,  more  espe- 
cially, where  Valentine  Cary  was  endeavouring  either  to 
reduce  the  Puritan  faction  to  subjection  or  to  expel  it  alto- 
gether, we  meet  with  three  notable  instances  within  a com- 
paratively short  period.  Of  these,  the  earliest  appears  to 
have  been  a sermon  preached  in  1608  by  Thomas  Taylor,  a 
fellow  of  Christ’s,  at  Great  St  Mary’s.  Taylor  was  the  son 
of  a Yorkshire  gentleman  well  known  as  a zealous  patron  of 
the  Puritan  ministers  in  and  about  Richmond  in  his  native 
county.  That  the  son’s  attainments  as  a scholar  w ere  above 
mediocrity  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  he  possessed  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  qualify  him  for  a lectureship  in  that 
branch  of  learning  in  the  college ; while  his  abilities  as  a 
preacher  must  have  attracted  attention  unusually  early,  if  we 

1 Anderson,  Annals  of  the  English  3 Lewis,  u.  s.,  p.  330. 

Bible , n 378;  Westcott,  u, «.,  p.  146,  3 Table-Talk  (ed.  Arber),  p.  20. 

n.  2. 
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may  rely  on  the  statement  of  his  biographer1, — that  in  the  vchap.  vt. 
reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Paul’s  Cross, 
when  he  could  have  been  little  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  On  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  having  ne  de- 

J # # . . ° nouncca 

selected  a text  specially  suited  to  his  purpose2 * * * * *,  he  inveighed  JjjgjJjj1' 
in  a manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken  against  Bancroft’s 
dealings  with  the  Puritans : it  had  ever,  he  observed,  been  silenced  by 
the  case  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  there  were  those  chauceuor. 
who,  although  designed  to  be  the  Church’s  guardians,  ap- 
proved themselves  its  actual  persecutors.  The  preacher  was 
silenced  by  Harsnet,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  even  menaced 
with  degradation.  We  hear  of  him  afterwards  as  a popular 
preacher  at  Reading  and  in  London ; raising  a loud  outcry, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  great  cross  in  Cheapside  was  re- 
gilded ; but,  in  the  estimation  of  his  admirers,  standing  as  ‘ a 
brazen  wall  against  popery  and  Arminianism.’ 

In  the  following  year,  another  fellow  of  the  same  society,  cr*c  of 
named  Nicholas  Rush,  occasioned  the  vice-chancellor  and  „ 

' second  follow 

Heads  considerable  trouble : first,  by  a somewhat  heterodox  ofcl,rist'8- 
discourse  delivered  at  St  Mary’s,  and  next  by  a funeral 
oration  pronounced  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  death  of  the 
master,  Dr  BarwelL  In  this  latter  composition,  Rush  had 
the  singularly  bad  taste  to  descant  on  the  notorious  defects 
and  general  incapacity  of  their  departed  Head.  Of  his 
sermon  in  the  university  pulpit  the  authorities  subsequently 
called  upon  him  to  produce  the  original  manuscript,  a demand 
with  which  he  did  not  comply  until  after  much  evasion. 

At  last,  but  not  until  his  disingenuousness  had  become  so 
manifest  that  we  find  the  authorities  sternly  admonishing 
him  * not  to  say  blacke  was  whyte  or  whyte  blacke,’ — the 
necessary  damning  evidence  was  completed,  and  a retracta- 
tion was  tendered  to  him  to  be  read  in  St  Mary’s  ‘imme- 


1 — 'lie  was  called  in  queen  Eliza- 

beth’s time  to  preach  at  Paul’s  Crosse ; 

as  also  he  preached  the  sermon  there 

in  king  James  his  time,  with  much 

honour  and  applanse.’  See  Life 

(probably  by  Jo.  Caryl)  prefixed  to 

The  Works  of  that  faithful  Servant 

of  Jesus  Christ  I)r.  Thom.  Taylor , 


sometimes  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Aldermanbury , London,  1653. 

3 4 — his  text  was  in  the  fifth  of 
Canticles  the  seventh  verse:  The 
watchmen  that  icent  about  the  city 
found  me , they  smote  me;  the  keepers 
of  the  walls  took  away  my  vaile  from 
me.'  Ibid. 
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chap,  vi.  diafcely  after  sermon1.’  In  this  document  he  was  called 
upon  to  confess  that  he  ‘ had  greatly  erred  in  his  said  opinions 
publickly  delivered,’  that  his  speeches  had  been  ‘ erroneous, 
rash,  presumptuous,  impious  and  profane,’  and  were  calculated 
to  give  ‘just  scandal  both  to  such  as  then  heard  me,  and 
also  further  to  whome  the  fame  and  report  hath  come,’  and 
finally  he  was  required  to  promise  to  be  more  * vigilant  and 
circumspect  hereafter.’  On  declining  to  descend  to  these 
depths  of  humiliation,  the  imprudent  Rush  was  expelled 
both  from  his  fellowship  and  from  the  university2 3. 

The  next  proceedings  were  directed  against  William 
Ames,  another  fellow  of  the  same  society,  but  a thinker  of  a 
different  calibre  from  either  of  the  foregoing.  He  had  beeu 
one  of  Perkins’  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  after  Perkins’ 
death  succeeded  to  much  of  his  influence  in  the  college. 
His  biographer,  Nethcnus  (who  must  have  had  the  state- 
ment from  Ames  himself),  asserts  that  he  would  certainly 
have  been  elected  master  of  Christ’s,  in  succession  to 
Barwell,  had  he  only  consented  to  shew  himself  more  con- 
formable in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline*, — a want  of 
compliance  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
specially  lamented  by  the  authorities  in  one  of  such  dis- 
HtareiaUona  tinguished  promise4.  Cary  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  wear  the  surplice.  ‘The  surplice,’  said  the  master 
to  the  recusant  fellow,  * is  that  very  “ armour  of  light  ” which 
the  Apostle  enjoins  us  to  put  on.’  But  his  persuasions  were 
in  vain;  and  he  accordingly  determined  that  Ames  must  be 
ejected  from  the  society.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
latter’s  departure  was,  however,  a sermon  which  he  delivered 


master. 
Valentino 
Cary. 


1 Cooper,  Anna! s,  m 32-38. 

3 Hey  wood  and  Wright,  Cambridge 
Transactions,  n 233-5. 

3 — ‘eligendus  ct  in  defun cti  prae- 

fecti  snccessorem,  si  hiernrchicis  se 
voluisset  conformare.  Quorum  con- 
silio  et  molitionibus  Curio  quidam, 
indignus  homo  et  Amesio  plane  non 
conferendus  (qui  et  postca  ad  episco- 
patum  evectus  est,  ut  Puritani  vapn- 
larent),  intrusus  est.’  Praef.  [(a)  2] 
to  the  collected  edition  of  Ames’ 
Latin  Works  published  at  Amster- 


dam, in  5 vols. , in  1658.  The  Preface 
is  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  and 
editor  Nethenus,  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht,  and  supplies  several  im- 
portant facts  in  the  life  of  Ames 
which  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  English  writers.  See  arti- 
cle * Ames  ’ in  Diet,  of  National 
Biography. 

4 ‘Quantns  vir  esset  Amesius,  si 
Ecclesiae  esset  films !’  Praef.  u.  s ., 
(a)  3. 
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in  St  Mary’s  on  St  Thomas’s  Day  (21  Dec.)  1609.  In  this 
discourse,  he  inveighed,  after  puritanical  fashion,  against 
the  customary  licence  that  characterised  the  approaching 
season  in  the  university, — the  wanton  lords  of  misrule,  and 
the  playing  at  cards  and  dice, — practices  which  he  reprobated 
as  tantamount  to  actual  profanity1.  This  intolerance  of 
language  proved  fatal  to  Ames’  career  at  Cambridge;  for 
he  was  not  only  suspended  by  the  vice-chancellor  from  his 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  ‘from  ail  degrees  taken  or  to  be 
taken,’  but  soon  after  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  his 
fellowship  at  Christ’s  College,  though  not  actually  expelled8. 
At  first,  he  sought  to  find  a new  sphere  of  action  at  Col- 
chester, as  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  that  town,  but  in 
the  end  he  was  driven  by  Bancroft’s  vigilant  severity,  not 
only  from  the  diocese  of  London,  but  from  England.  We 
hear  of  him  next  as  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker,  a 
post  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a space  of  twelve  years, 
teaching  with  so  much  success  that  students  were  attracted 
to  that  remote  university  not  only  from  all  Flanders,  but  also 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Russia3. 

The  work  by  which  Ames  was  best  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries was  probably  his  Medulla  Theologorum,  the 
design  of  which  was  to  systematise,  after  the  example  set  by 
his  master  Perkins,  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
conformity  with  Calvinistic  theories ; but  a yet  more  notable 
production,  considered  in  relation  to  its  influence  on  later 
theology,  was  his  treatise  on  casuistical  divinity, — the  de 
Consdentia \ In  the  preface  to  this  latter  treatise,  Ames 
pays  a very  emphatic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  revered 
teacher,  on  whose  Anatomia  sacra  humanae  Conscientiae,  the 
de  Consdentia  would  appear  to  have  been  to  a great  extent 
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1 — ‘ paganos  studiosorum  totos 
duodecim  dies  in  collegiis  debacclian- 
tium  mores  acri  sed  salutari  repre- 
hensionis  aceto  perfricuit.’  Praef. 
u.  s.  (a)  3.  See,  on  the  same  subject, 
Prynne,  Histriomastix,  pp.  743-768. 

* Cary,  according  to  Nethenus, 
‘placidia  modis  cum  eo  egit,  ut 
sponte  discederet;  quod  et  impe- 


travit.’  Ibid.  Fuller- Priokett  and 
Wright,  p.  301;  Neal,  Hut.  of  the 
Puritans , n 230. 

3 Praef.  u.  8.  See  also  Yrimoet, 
Athenae  Fritiacae , 212-221. 

* De  Consdentia  et  ejus  Jure  vel 
Casibus,  1630:  translated  into  Ger- 
man under  the  title  of  Vom  Rechte 
des  Gewisscns.  Nuremberg,  1654. 
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modelled.  Ames  recalls  the  time  when  he  listened  in  his 
youth,  amid  a throng  of  distinguished  students,  to  Perkins’ 
famous  discourses.  He  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
widespread  influence  which  those  discourses,  by  virtue  of 
the  permanent  impression  which  they  produced  on  those 
audiences,  afterwards  exerted  throughout  England.  He  then 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  after  he  had  quitted  England  for 
the  Continent,  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  abroad, — albeit  pure  in  faith  and  discipline, — a 
notable  want  of  like  systematic  doctrinal  teaching,  and  how 
he  resolved  accordingly  to  attempt  to  introduce  some  elements 
of  such  teaching,  at  least  among  those  who  were  studying  for 
the  ministry1.  When,  in  the  year  1622,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  professorial  chair  at  Franeker,  he  had  held 
it,  again,  to  be  his  first  duty  to  impart  what  he  could  of  this 
same  method  of  study  to  the  theological  students  whom  he 
instructed.  There  were  those,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  who 
professed  to  look  upon  such  refinements  as  superfluous,  but 
he  holds  such  cavillers  not  much  wiser  than  anatomists  who 
might  maintain  that  the  subdivision  of  the  hands  into  fingers 
or  of  the  feet  into  toes  was  neither  necessary  nor  ad- 
vantageous; and  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  if  this  same 
casuistical  divinity  were  systematically  recognised  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Protestant  divines  in  their  synods,  there  would  be 
less  need  that,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they  should  betake 
themselves  to  the  quarters  of  the  Philistines  to  whet  their 
ploughshares, — in  other  words,  be  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the 
doctors  of  the  Roman  Church  for  examples  of  method  and 


I 


i 


i 


1 ‘Multos  tamen  rcliqnit  illins 
doctrinae  studio  accensos,  qui  ean- 
dem  etiam  piis  concionibus  per 
Anglinm  nostram,  Deo  adspirante, 
currere,  cresccre,  et  glorificari  fece- 
runt.  Mihi  etiam  ab  illo  tempore 
idem  studium  ita  fixum  iuhaesit,  ut 
dignum  illud  semper  censuerim  quod 
omui  cura  ab  omnibus  excoleretur. 
Quum  igitur  fbona  Dei  providentia 
ita  disponente)  extra  patriam  agens, 
observabam  in  variis  Ecclesiis,  doc- 
trina  et  ordine  puris,  desiderari  ud- 
modum  liano  practicam  institution 


nem,  eumque  defectum  inter  prae- 
cipuas  causas  esse  magni  neglectus, 
aut  non  curantiae,  in  officiis  non- 
nullis  intime  pertinentibus  ad  vir- 
tutem  pietatis  et  vitae  Christianae; 
incessit  animurn  impetus  quidam, 
privatim  saltern  teutandi  an  possem 
id  efficere  apud  juvenes  quosdam, 
ministerium  sacrum  cogitantes,  ut 
magis  applicarent  animos  ad  istum 
modum  theologiae  tractandae,  ex 
quo  non  exiguus  fructus  mihi  vide- 
batur  sperandus.’  de  Comcientia  (ed. 
1684):  ‘Ad  Lectorem.’ 
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argumentation1/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  con-  .chap,  vl 
eluding  observation,  Ames  indicated  a want  that  was  sensibly 
felt  in  his  day  among  Protestant  theologians.  ‘Popish  books/ 
observed  Selden  about  the  same  time,  * teach  and  inform ; seKf 
what  we  know,  we  know  much  out  of  them.  The  Fathers, 

Church  story,  Schoolmen,  all  may  pass  for  Popish  books,  and 
if  you  take  away  them,  what  learning  do  you  leave  ?... These 
Puritan  preachers  if  they  have  any  things  good,  they  have 
it  out  of  Popish  books,  though  they  will  not  acknowledge  it*/ 

Such  was  the  channel  whereby,  in  that  recently  founded 
university  in  ancient  Frisia8, — which  like  Leyden  (and  only  5?„^an<i 
ten  years  later)  had  risen  up  amid  the  din  of  actual  war, 1,1  EngIa,ld* 
— the  teaching  of  the  new  Cambridge  school  was  reproduced, 
and  that,  too,  with  eminent  success.  Ames’  treatise,  like  the 
writings  of  his  master  Perkins4,  would  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  better  known  abroad  than  at  home, — a fact 


sufficiently  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  the  ban  under  which 
N the  author’s  doctrinal  views  lay  in  England.  But  the  de 
Conscientia  claims  here  this  passing  notice  at  our  hands, 
even  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  those  more 
celebrated  treatises  (by  bishops  Hall,  Sanderson,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor),  by  which  it  was  superseded, — and,  generally,  as 
giving  rise  to  that  more  systematic  and  philosophic  method 
of  doctrinal  teaching  which  found  expression,  half  a century 
later,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Knightbridge  professorship. 

In  the  year  1612,  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  Death  of  tho 
rendered  it  necessary  to  elect  another  chancellor,  and  thef^cicS 
choice  of  the  regents  fell  upon  the  lord  privy-seal,  Henry,  NoHh»mp.of 
earl  of  Northampton5,  upon  whom  we  have  just  noted  S^oiior- 

1 Ibid. 

3 Table-Talk  (ed.  Arber),  p.  30. 

3 The  university  of  Franeker  was 
founded  in  1585  for  the  four  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts. 

Statuta  et  Leges  (1647),  p.  1.  In 
the  Statuta  et  Leges  Bibliothecae  (a 
distinct  publication,  a.d.  1656)  the 
compilers  say  that  it  was  not  least  to 
the  credit  of  the  rulers  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  of  that  day,  ‘quod  in  ipso 
aestu  atque  incendio  cruenti  belli 
de  Academia  fundanda  cogitarunt.’ 


Compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den, supra , p.  285. 

* See  Whewell’s  observations  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral 
Philosophy  (ed.  1862),  pp.  29-30. 

0 ‘He  was  son  to  Henry,  earl  of 
Surrey  (beheaded  1546),  and  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  his  name,  to  his  excel- 
lent parts  and  industry,  being  bred 
in  King’s  College,  where  he  attained 
to  a degree  of  eminency  for  learning.’ 
Fuller- Prickett  and  Wright,  p.  305. 


M.  II. 
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Death  of  the 
earl  of  Nor- 
thampton : 
election  of 
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Suffolk. 


Deputation 
to  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  at 
Audlcy  End : 
Aug.  1611. 


Dr  Cowell  passing  so  high  a eulogium.  A later  writer,  in 
summing  up  the  qualifications  which  seemed  to  recommend 
the  new  chancellor  for  the  office,  describes  him  as  * superla- 
tively learned/  very  rich,  and  also  unmarried,  and  con- 
sequently one  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  ‘very  beneficial 
to  Cambridge  his  mother1 * 3 * */  The  expectations  thus  formed 
were  not  destined,  however,  to  be  realised.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  the  propitious  opportunity  was 
at  hand.  In  the  month  of  March,  1613,  prince  Charles,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  honoured  the  uni- 
versity with  a visit*.  It  was  thought,  Hacket  tells  us,  that 
the  chancellor  would  hardly  fail  himself  to  be  present  on  so 
important  an  occasion,  when  ‘ tradition  immemorial  required 
him/  and  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  certainly  leave  behind 
him  some  adequate  memento  of  his  coming;  but  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  authorities,  ‘the  frugal  old  man 
appeared  not’  In  the  following  year  he  died ; and  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  high-treasurer 
of  England  and  high  steward  of  the  university,  was  elected 
in  his  place8. 

The  correspondent  of  a gentleman  of  rank  who  was  at 
that  time  residing  at  Tours,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  one  of  the  incidents  that  followed  upon  Suffolk’s  election : 
‘Upon  Tuesday  last  the  body  of  the  university  went  to 
Audley  End  to  present  him  with  his  patent : twenty  doctors 
in  their  formalities  and  upon  their  footeloths,  and  fourscore 
other  of  a second  and  inferior  rank.  They  were  very  honor- 
ably entertained,  and  richly  feasted:  after  dinner  the  vice- 
chancellor  made  a speech  in  Latin,  which  was  seconded  by 
another  from  the  university  orator.  His  lordship  answered 
them  in  English:  the  effect  of  his  speech  being  to  assure 
them  of  his  endeavour  to  maintain  their  privileges  and 
dignity  of  the  university,  and  that  though  he  came  short 
of  his  uncle,  his  predecessor,  in  learning,  yet  he  would  make 


1 Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 

liams, p.  24. 

3 Cooper,  Annals , hi  66-57. 

3 Ho  was  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 

Audley,  the  founder  of  Magdalene 


College  (see  supra,  pp.  65-66),  and 
son  of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Nor- 
folk (beheaded  1573)  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas. 
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good  that  want  by  his  affection  and  good  will.  And  when 
he  mentioned  his  uncle,  he  added  a speech  to  this  purpose : 
“ Who,”  said  he,  “ though  he  was  reputed  over  superstitious 
in  some  opinions,  yet  it  was  the  more  to  be  borne  withal  in 
a man  of  his  learning.”  To  shew  how  sensible  he  is  of  this 
honour,  he  hath  already  moved  his  majesty  to  grace  the 
university  with  his  royal  presence,  who  hath  yielded  the  suit, 
and  promiseth  to  make  it  a winter  journey,  which  he  limits 
between  Christmas  next  and  Shrove-tideV 

The  interest  excited  in  the  university  when  it  was  known 
that  the  King  himself  might  be  expected,  was  genuine  and 
intense.  ‘There  were  few/  says  Preston’s  biographer,  ‘but 
promised  to  themselves  some  good  from  this  fair  gale*.’ 
Nearly  half  a century  had  passed  away  since  a like  honour 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  Cambridge.  During  that  long 
interval,  Elizabeth  had  twice  visited  Oxford:  once  in  the 
full  bloom  of  her  beauteous  womanhood,  and  again,  when 
a wrinkled  old  woman,  whose  proffered  kisses  the  under- 
graduates could  Scarcely  prevail  upon  themselves  to  accept. 
James  also,  had  already  twice  visited  the  sister  university, 
once  in  1605  and  again  in  1614;  while,  though  he  was  fre- 
quently at  Newmarket,  Cambridge  had  as  yet  been  ungraced 
by  his  presence8.  It  was  not  surprising  that  some  apprehen- 
sion was  beginning  to  be  felt  lest  the  leanings  which  the 
university  still  shewed  to  Puritanism  should  permanently 
prejudice  her  in  the  royal  favour.  It  was  well  known  that 
James  had  evinced  considerable  irritation  on  learning  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  two  princes,  the  disputants  in 


CHAP.  VI. 


lie  prevails 
on  tho  king 
to  visit  the 
university. 


Anticipations 
of  tho  royal 
visit. 


Motives  for 
wishing  to 
conciliate  tho 
royal  favour. 


1 Letter  from  Tho.  Larkin  to  Sir 
Tho.  Puckering  at  Tours : 20  Aug. 
1614.  Baker  MSS.  xii  169. 

3 Clarke’s  Lives  (1669),  p.  79. 

3 Nichols  (Progresses  of  James  I. 
in  46  n.)  thinks  that  James,  who  had 
a hunting  seat  at  Newmarket,  could 
hardly  have  left  Cambridge  so  long 
unvisited.  He  grounds  his  conjec- 
ture on  the  fact  that  in  the  accounts 
of  St  John’s  College  there  is  an  entry 
of  an  item,  under  the  year  1613, 
‘for  wood  at  the  King’s  coming.’ 
Ball,  also  [Clarke,  Lives  (1669),  p.  82], 


distinctly  implies  that  Ignoramus 
(see  infra,  p.  529)  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  at  James’  second  com- 
ing. It  is  however,  certain,  that  the 
contemporary  documents  all  refer  to 
the  visit  in  March  1614-6,  as  James’ 
first  visit.  Ball  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  an  authority  on  such 
a point;  and  the  wood  purchased  by 
St  John’s  College,  may  very  possibly 
have  been  stored  up  in  anticipation, 
in  order  that  the  seasoned  timber 
might  blaze  well. 

33—2 
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vchap.  vl  a logical  contest  had  dared  to  discuss  the  comparative  claims 
of  hereditary  right  and  the  elective  principle  in  monarchies1; 
it  was  also  a current  story  how,  when  in  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  a former  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  in 
Cambridge2;  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  admission  of  his 
countrymen  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  university 
had  been  met  by  civil  evasion3 ; while  the  comparison  "which, 
in  a recent  mandate,  he  had  instituted  between  the  docility 
of  the  one  university  and  the  tardiness  of  the  other  in  matters 
of  subscription,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all4.  It 
was  now  therefore  the  general  feeling,  that  an  opportunity 
was  about  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  university  of  effacing 
these  unfavorable  impressions,  by  others  of  a different 
character,  which  all  were  bound  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
in  their  power. 

Preparations  Long  before  the  day  of  James’  arrival,  the  stir  and  bustle 

for  Ate  . . ® J . . M 1 mi  , , 

occasion.  of  active  preparations  were  everywhere  visible.  1 he  muddy 
roads  were  strewn  with  gravel ; the  exteriors  of  the  colleges 
were  brightened  with  fresh  paint.  Strict  injunctions  were 
issued  by  the  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  decorum ; the  attire  and  demeanour  of  the  students  in 
the  schools,  the  theatre,  and  even  in  the  streets,  were  made 
infractions  the  subject  of  special  regulations.  ‘ Huge  cuffs,  shoe-roses, 
students.  tufts,  locks,  and  topps  of  hare  ’ were  especially  condemned  as 
4 unbeseeminge  the  modesty  and  carridge  of  students  in  soe 
renowned  an  universitye  ;’  while  one  special  crotchet  of  the 
royal  author  of  the  Counterblast  was  skilfully  humoured  by 
the  enactment  of  a prohibition  against  ‘taking  tobacco  in 


1 A question  which  Elizabeth  had 
heard  argued  at  Oxford  in  1566  with 
perfect  equanimity.  See  Nichols, 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth , i 213. 

2 ‘ He  commanded  that  the  Com- 
mentary of  Dr  William  Fulke,  of 
Cambridge,  written  on  the  New  Tes- 

tament, should  be  brought  to  him ; 

which  being  so  done,  deprehendit  (ex 
cap.  x ad  Romanos  et  sec.  15  annot.) 
calumnias  et  imposturas  quorundam 
pontificiorum  de  ordine  et  vocatione 


ministrorum ; et  ita,  censura  lata  de 
hoc  tenebrione,  ex  hac  bibliotheca  re- 
cessit.’  Nichols,  Progresses  of  James 
the  First,  iii  23.  Fulke  had  been 
dead  a quarter  of  a century  before 
this  happened.  He  was  a divine  of 
considerable  ability  but  distinguished 
by  his  vehemence  as  a supporter  of 
Puritan  doctrine.  See  Index. 

8 Sec  Appendix  (E). 

4 Supra,  pp.  457-8. 
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St  Maries  Church  or  in  Trinity  Colledge  hall  * under  pain  of 
final  expulsion  from  the  university1 * 3. 

It  was  on  a wintry  day  in  March,  when  ‘all  the  world  was 
nothing  but  air  and  snow8/  that  the  king  and  the  prince  en- 
tered Cambridge,  ‘ with  as  much  solemnity  and  concourse  of 
gallants  and  great  men/  says  the  narrator,  ‘as  the  hard  weather 
was  to  permit  V The  season  had  been  one  of  exceptional 
severity  and  the  roads  were  unusually  bad, — a circumstance 
to  which  we  may  probably  attribute  the  absence  of  the  queen 
and  the  fewness  of  the  ladies  in  the  royal  train, — none  of  the 
fair  sex  indeed,  except  certain  members  of  that  proud  house, 
upon  whom,  as  ‘his  mother’s  martyrs/  James  was  wont  to 
shower  his  favours,  and  upon  whom  as  relatives  alike  of  the 
late  and  of  the  new  chancellor,  the  university  seemed  to  have 
a special  claim,  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  stringent  regulations  issued  by  the 
authorities,  an  impression  appears  very  generally  to  have 
prevailed,  that  Saturnalia  of  a somewhat  coarse  and  uproar- 
ious character  were  at  hand.  Pious  Emmanuel,  not  perhaps 
unmindful  of  recent  acts  of  legislation,  was  conspicuous  by 
her  refusal  to  adorn  herself  for  the  occasion4 * * *.  At  Queens’ 
College,  Preston  boldly  exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure  of 
that  Court  where  it  had  once  been  his  ambition  to  shine,  by 
declining  to  allow  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Morgan,  to  play 
the  heroine’s  part  in  the  chief  comedy.  Morgan’s  guardians, 
however,  on  being  appealed  to,  proved  less  scrupulous,  and 
he  subsequently  appeared  in  the  character.  Another  young 
Puritan  in  the  same  society,  on  being  invited  to  undertake  a 
second  female  part,  shewed  himself  less  complaisant.  He  had 


1 Nichols,  u.  *.,  ra  43-44. 

8 Fuller-Brewer,  v 439. 

3 Nichols,  in  48. 

4 ‘ But  the  pure  House  of  Eman- 
uel | Would  not  be  like  proud  Jesa- 
bel,  | Nor  show  herself  before  the 
King  I An  hypocrite  or  painted  thing  | 
But  that  the  ways  might  all  prove 

fair  | Conceived  a tedious  mile  of 

prayer.’  Ibid,  m 67.  It  is  not  im- 

probable that  what  the  Puritan  party 

had  learned  respecting  the  effects  of 


the  royal  visits  to  Oxford,  may  have 
contributed  to  excite  their  appre- 
hensions. Anthony  Wood,  speaking 
of  James’  visit  in  1605,  says:  The 
Court... left  such  impressious  of  de- 
bauchery among  the  students,  that 
by  a little  practice  they  improved 
themselves  so  much  that  they  became 
more  excellent  than  their  masters, 
and  that  also  without  scandal,  be- 
cause it  became  a laudable  fashion.’ 
Wood-Gutch,  ii  290. 
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chap,  vl  strong  objections  to  appearing  in  a woman’s  apparel  even  in 
a comedy.  Harsnet,  who  was  vice-chancellor,  endeavoured  to 
laugh  him  out  of  his  scruples,  but  in  vain;  and  Samuel  Fair- 
clough  took  no  share  in  the  performance  of  Ignoramus'. 

General  The  numerous  incidents  of  this  notable  visit,  as  described 

the  visit.  in  Nichols,  are  for  the  most  part  of  such  a kind  as  scarcely  to 
call  for  reproduction  at  our  hands,  and  must  be  here  very 
cursorily  touched  upon : — how,  for  example,  the  corporation, 
headed  by  its  now  full-blown  recorder1 2,  Brackyn,  awaited 
king  and  prince  at  the  boundary  of  the  town,  bearing  with 
them  two  golden  cups  as  presents,  and  offering  formal  con- 
gratulations to  the  monarch  on  his  * first  coming  hither’  and 
to  his  son  on  his  ‘gratious  second  coming;’  how  king  and 
prince  took  up  their  residence  at  Trinity,  where  the  new  and 
splendid  hall,  just  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  wainscoter, 
accommodated,  as  it  was  asserted,  two  thousand  spectators  at 
the  play3;  how  the  chancellor, — his  lady  and  her  retinue 
being  entertained  at  Magdalene  (the  house  which  his  grand- 
sire  had  founded), — took  up  his  quarters  at  St  John’s,  and 
there  kept  open  house  at  an  outlay  which  rumour  magnified 
to  a thousand  pounds  per  diem  ; how  each  evening  witnessed 
the  performance  of  a new  play;  how  acts  in  divinity,  law, 
physic,  and  philosophy  were  kept;  how  orations  and  condones 
ad  clerum  were  delivered ; and  how  degrees  were  conferred 
with  an  indiscriminate  lavishness  which  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  and  moved*  the  sister  university  to  sarcasm4. 

The  Act  and  But  amid  much  of  which  the  interest  has  vanished,  or  is 
the  comedy.  ^ antiquarian,  one  Act  and  one  Comedy  stand  out 

in  strong  relief  and  subsequently  became  invested  with  a 
celebrity  which  may  be  said  to  have  become  historical. 

Harsnet,  the  vice-chancellor,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 


1 Ignoramus  (ed.  Hawkins),  pp. 

xxiii  and  xxiv;  Ball,  Life  of  Preston , 
p.  82. 

3 See  infra , p.  526. 

3 — 4 at  Trinitie  College  the  hall  so 
well  ordered  for  roome  that  above  2000 
persons  wero  conveniently  placed.’ 
Chamberlain  to  Carlcton:  16  Mar. 
1615.  State  Papers  (Dorn.)  James 
I,  lxxx.  no.  51.  The  statement  is 


a gross  exaggeration.  Trinity  College 
Hall,  Mr  J.  Willis  Clark  informs  me, 
is  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  space 
that  the  stage  must  have  occupied, 
it  is  evident  that  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  accommodation  sufficient 
for  an  audience  of  1000  persons. 

4 Nichols,  ii. s.,  pp.  48-04. 
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now  not  only  master  of  Pembroke,  but  also  bishop  of  Chi-  .chap,  vl 
Chester,  was  especially  active  on  the  present  occasion,  and  his 
energy  and  sound  judgement  appear  to  have  proved  invaluable 
and  to  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success 
of  the  general  arrangements.  On  the  different  Acts  he  be-  thiaci. 
stowed  especial  attention,  being  well  aware  that  in  king 
James  the  disputants  would  find  no  undiscerning  or  careless 
critic.  For  the  philosophy  act,  he  was  particularly  anxious  DjJgntMto: 
to  secure  the  most  promising  talent  in  the  university,  and  his 
success  in  this  direction  was  considered  beyond  question  when  Prc8ton* 
it  became  known  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  Matthew  Wren 
(fellow  of  Pembroke  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely)  and  John 
Preston,  to  appear  as  the  two  disputants.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  young  fellow  of  Queens’  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  a part.  John  Cotton’s  sermon  was  still  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  and  kings  and  courts  and  occasions  of  mere 
vain  display,  now  wore  in  his  eyes  a different,  perhaps  a truer, 
value.  When  again  his  reluctance  in  the  abstract  had  been 
overcome,  he  still  demurred  when  he  found  that  the  part 
assigned  to  him  was  the  less  honorable  one,  that  namely  of 
the  opponent.  Wren,  however,  was  somewhat  his  senior  in 
academic  status,  and  was  moreover  at  this  time  filling  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  his  own  great  friend  and  protector, 
Andrewes,  now  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  favorite  preacher  at 
court.  Andrewes  had  followed  in  the  royal  train,  and  on 
him, — the  good,  the  wise,  the  munificent,  and  the  eloquent, — 
there  was  not  an  eye  but  rested  with  reverent  regard.  Even- 
tually therefore  Preston  gave  way,  and  ceded  to  Andrewes’ 
protdgd  the  part  which,  to  quote  the  expression  of  his  bio- 
grapher, constitutes  the  disputant  ‘ the  lord  and  ruler  of  the 
Act1.’ 

In  the  preceding  Acts,  the  disputants  had  achieved  no 
marked  success.  Each,  intent  mainly  on  eluding  the  grasp 
of  his  antagonist,  had  wandered  off  from  the  point  at  issue 
into  irrelevant  refinements  or  excess  of  subtlety,  amid  which 
it  was  evident  that  James  himself  had  become  puzzled  and 
fatigued.  There  was  accordingly  something  like  anxiety 

1 Ball,  Life  of  Preston , p.  80. 
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chap,  vi.,  mingled  with  the  expectation,  when  Wren  and  Preston  stepped 
forward  to  exhibit  their  dialectical  skill.  The  selection  of 
their  thesis  was  itself  singularly  happy,  when  we  consider 
that  their  first  object  was  to  secure  the  attention  of  one  who 
combined,  somewhat  oddly,  an  almost  equal  fondness  for 
theological  argument  and  for  the  hunting-field  ; and  the 
royal  Nimrod  roused  himself  with  revived  interest  when  he 
learned  that  the  quaestio  of  which  the  opponent  had  under- 
can  doff»  taken  to  maintaiu  the  affirmative,  was,  ‘ Whether  dogs  could 
make  syllogisms1 *?’  The  major  proposition,  present  in  the  mind 
of  a harrier,  said  Preston,  is  this:  ‘The  hare  has  gone  either  this 
way  or  that  way.’  With  his  nose  he  smells  out  the  minor : 
* She  has  not  gone  that  way and  he  then  arrives  at  the 
conclusion:  'Ergo,  this  way,  with  open  mouth.’  ‘The  in- 
stance,’ says  the  narrator,  ‘ suited  with  the  auditory  and  was 
applauded,  and  put  the  answerer  to  his  distinctions,  that 
dogs  may  have  sagacity,  but  not  sapience, — in  things  espe- 
cially of  prey  and  that  did  concern  their  belly,  might  be 
nasutuli,  but  not  logici,’  etc.  Preston  was  hastening  to  reply 
by  casting  his  defence  into  the  form  of  a fresh  syllogism, 
when  the  moderator,  Dr  Read, 

— ‘no  fool 

Who  far  from  Cambridge  kept  a school3,’ 

interposed.  He  began  to  fear  that  the  dispute  might  de- 
scend below  the  dignity  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  to  bethink 
himself  ‘how  troublesome  a pack  of  hounds,  well  followed 
and  applauded,  at  last  might  prove.’  He  accordingly  called 
upon  the  opponent  to  proceed  with  some  other  argument; 
and  when  Preston,  feeling  that  he  had  the  better  in  the  dis- 
putation, still  urged  his  reply,  he  enjoined  him  to  be  silent. 
Royalty  to  At  this  point,  however,  the  king,  who  ‘ in  his  conceit  was  all 

jjjo  rescue  • v 

the  while  upon  Newmarket  heath,’  himself  intervened  and  took 
up  the  defence  of  the  canine  intellect.  * I had  myself,’  he 


1 ‘ — a question  very  well  suited  to 

the  King’s  love  for  hunting,  and 

perhaps  suggested,  either  by  a pas- 
sage from  Clnysippus,  in  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  Sceptic  (in  which  the  po- 
sition is  affirmed)  or  by  Montaigne's 


Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde, 
where  he  takes  occasion  to  mention 
this  passage  in  Chrysippus.’  Nichols, 
Progresses , etc.  iii  58. 

8 Richard  Corbet’s  verses:  soe 
Nichols,  in  72. 
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said,  ‘ a dog,  that  straggling  far  from  all  his  fellows,  had  light  .CFIAF>  VL. 
upon  a very  fresh  scent,  but  considering  that  he  was  all  alone, 
and  had  none  to  second  and  assist  him  in  it,  observes  the  JJ^arket 
place  and  goes  away  unto  his  fellows,  and  by  such  yelling 
arguments  as  they  can  best  understand,  prevailed  with  a 
party  of  them  to  go  along  with  him,  and  bringing  them  unto 
the  place,  pursued  it  unto  an  open  view.’  Then  turning  to 
the  moderator,  he  begged  to  know  what  he  * could  have  done 
in  that  case  better,  and  desired  him  that  he  would  either 
think  better  of  his  dogs,  or  not  so  highly  of  himself/ 

‘The  opponent  also  desired  leave  to  pursue  the  King’s 
game,  which  he  had  started,  unto  an  issue ; but  the  answerer 
protested  that  his  majesties  dogs  were  always  to  be  excepted, 
who  hunted  not  by  common  law \ but  by  prerogative.  And 
the  moderator,  fearing  that  the  King  might  let  loose  another 
of  his  hounds  and  make  more  work,  applies  himself  with  all 
submissive  devotion  to  the  King, — acknowledged  his  dogs 
were  able  to  outdo  him,  besought  his  majesty  for  to  believe 
they  had  the  better ; that  he  would  consider  how  his  illus- 
trious influence  had  already  ripened  and  concocted  all  their 
arguments  and  understandings ; that  whereas  in  the  morning, 
the  reverend  and  grave  divines  could  not  make  syllogisms, 
the  lawyers  could  not,  nor  the  physitians*,  now  every  dog 
could,  especially  his  majesties/  ‘All  men/  continues  the 
narrator,  ‘ acknowledged  that  it  was  a good  bit  to  close 
with....  The  other  Acts  were  easily  forgotten,  but  the  dis- 
course and  logick  of  the  dogs  was  fresh  in  mouth  and 
memory,  and  the  philosophy  act  applauded  universally1 * 3.’ 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to  prove  that  Pouibia  con- 
Francis  Bacon  was  one  of  those  who  followed  in  the  royal  tween  tho 
retinue,  but  when  we  consider  his  intimate  relations  with  ■» 

; in  tho  Novum 

Cambridge  and  that  he  was  at  this  time  attorney-general,  0r^anum' 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been  absent. 

But  whether  or  not  among  those  who  listened  to  Preston’s 
memorable  Act,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  when,  five 

1 A dexterous  appeal  to  the  well-  that  had  attended  the  disputations 

known  royal  prejudices.  in  theology,  civil  law,  and  medicine. 

3 In  allusion  to  the  small  success  3 Ball,  Life  of  Preston , pp.  80-81. 
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years  later,  he  forwarded  to  the  university  the  presentation 
copy  of  his  Novum  Organum,  along  with  the  admirable 
letter  in  which  he  begged  their  acceptance  of  the  volume, 
not  a few  readers,  as  they  turned  the  pages  of  that  epoch- 
making  treatise,  and  marked  the  reference  to  the  supposed 
capacity  of  animals  to  syllogize \ must  have  been  carried 
back  in  memory  to  the  above  disputation  and  the  amusement 
which  it  created:  a still  more  manifest  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  another  contemporary  production, — the  treatise  of 
Henry  Peacham,  already  quoted.  Peacham  was  a student  at 
Trinity  College  at  the  time  of  James’  visit ; and  when  we 
find  him  sarcastically  observing,  in  relation  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  undergraduate  body,  ‘that  dogges  are  able 
to  make  syllogismes  in  the  fields,  when  their  young  masters 
can  conclude  nothing  at  home1 2,’  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  we  have  here  a direct  allusion  to  the  royal 
criticism  at  Preston’s  Act. 

But  the  Act  was  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  Comedy 
performed  on  the  second  night  at  Clare  Hall,  and  it  will 
be  of  service  here  to  give  some  account  of  at  least  one  more 
of  these  performances  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
memorable  production  called  forth  by  James’  visit.  It  is 
evident  that  at  this  period  the  colleges  generally  were  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  these  compositions,  which 
perhaps  afforded  a certain  outlet  for  talent  which  shunned 
the  increasingly  perilous  arena  of  theological  controversy, 
although  themselves  by  no  means  without  a certain  element 
of  danger3.  Club  Law,  performed  in  15974,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  1602  by  a piece  of  equal  merit  and  similarly 
satirical  character ; this  was  the  well-known  Return  from 
ParnassiLS , performed  as  a Christmas  piece  at  St  John’s 
College,  a production  which  has  been  pronounced  by  one. 
critic,  ‘perhaps,  the  most  singular  composition  in  our  lan- 


1 Novum  Organum  (ed.  Fowler), 
p.  456. 

2 Gompleat  Gentleman,  p.  32;  see 
supra,  p.  394. 

3 Masters  says  that  one  of  these 

plays  at  Corpus  (cire.  1618)  ‘com- 
posed by  Sir  Hall  gave  offence  to  the 


Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  another 
by  Sir  Bradrib  to  die  lord  chancellor 
Bacon : but  the  society  were  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
had  any  good  reason  to  be  offended 
therewith.’  Masters-Lamb,  p.  161. 

4 See  supra,  pp.  430-1. 
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gunge1/  In  this,  several  students  of  differing  capacities  and  chap,  vl 
dispositions  are  represented  as  quitting  the  university  in 
order  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis.  One  en-  cuMne^ 
deavours  to  gain  a name  hy  writing  books,  another  to  obtain 
a benefice  by  paying  court  to  a young  gentleman  named 
Amoretto,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  college ; two 
others  betake  themselves  in  succession  to  the  profession  of 
physicians,  actors,  and  musicians.  But  the  man  of  genius 
meets  only  with  neglect,  until  he  has  managed  to  get  prose- 
cuted for  one  of  his  productions ; the  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  sells  his  benefice  to  an  illiterate  clown ; three  of  the 
scholars  retreat  in  melancholy  dudgeon  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs ; 
another  returns  to  Cambridge  as  poor  as  he  left  it;  while 
the  would-be  physicians  and  musicians  finding  that  neither 
medicine  nor  music  will  support  them,  resolve  to  turn  shep- 
herds, and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  on  the  Kentish 
downs.  Hawkins,  in  his  criticism,  praises  the  variety  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  discriminated,  and  the  sparkling  dialogue.  One  of  its  its  special 
most  notable  features,  however,  are  the  criticisms  which  the  shewing  the 
play  itself  contains  on  contemporary  authors.  The  name  of  ^ 
each  living,  or  lately  living,  poet, — Spenser,  Constable,  Lodge,  ££££ 
Daniel,  Thomas  Watson,  Drayton,  John  Davies,  Marston, 
Marlowe2,  Ben  Jonson3,  Churchyard,  Tom  Nashe4,  and 
Shakespeare, — is  successively  pronounced,  and  evokes  his 
award  of  praise  or  censure.  And  here,  notwithstanding  the 
discrimination  evinced,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
academic  partialities  played  a very  appreciable  part,  and 
poets  who  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a university 
receive  but  qualified  commendation.  There  was  already 
growing  up  a spirit  of  literary  as  well  as  of  professional 
rivalry,  and  to  the  influence  of  such  feeling  we  may  partly 
perhaps  attribute  the  fact  that  Spenser  seems,  at  this  time, 


1 Dodsley,  Old  English  Plays  (cd. 
Hazlitt),  ix  99. 

2 Supra,  p.  432.  'Pity  it  is  that  wit 
Ro  ill  should  dwell  | Wit  lent  from 
heav’n,  but  vices  sent  from  hell.’ 
Dodsley-Hazlitt,  ix  117. 

3 ‘The  wittiest  fellow  of  a brick- 


layer in  England.’  Ibid.  p.  118. 

4  Supra , p.  432,  n.  3.  * His  stylo 

was  witty,  though  he  had  some  gail,  | 
Something  ho  might  have  mended; 
so  may  all : | Yet  this  I say  that,  for 
a mother-wit,  I Few  men  have  ever 
seen  the  like  of  it.’  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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chap,  vi.  to  have  ranked  far  higher  than  Shakespeare1 *  in  the  esti- 

rnnked^bove  mati°n  Cambridge.  It  is  evident  that  his  melancholy  end 
shakopearo.  not  been  noted  without  sympathy  in  his  university : 

And  jet  for  all  this  unregarding  soil 
Unlac’d  the  line  of  his  desired  life, 

Denying  maintenance  for  his  dear  relief; 

Careless  care  to  prevent  his  exequy. 

Scarce  deigning  to  shut  up  his  dying  eye3. 


Discontent  in  But  it  is  the  second  and  fourth  acts  which  more  especially 

the  university  > ...  4 

IttSsasto  Must-rate  Cambridge  university  life.  In  the  former  wre  find 
oftop’ro^ia-  Academico,  who  represents  the  poor  student,  but  one  of  the 
better  class,  endeavouring,  either  by  patronage  or  merit,  to 
obtain  a benefice.  He  is  however  completely  baffled  by  the 
prevailing  simoniacal  practices  of  the  day,  and  sees  Immerito, 
a dunce  who  has  never  been  to  the  university,  carrying  off 
the  living  by  paying  Sir  Raderic,  who  presents,  a hundred 
pounds.  When  the  bargain  has  been  duly  concluded.  Re- 
corder, a common  lawyer,  enters,  congratulating  Sir  Raderic 
and  commending  his  conduct : — 


‘ You  do  well,  Sir  Raderic,  to  bestow  your  living  upon  such  as  will  be 
content  to  share,  and  on  Sunday  Bay  nothing;  whereas  your  proud  uni- 
versity princox  thinks  he  is  a man  of  such  merit  the  world  cannot  sufficiently 
endow  him  with  preferment3.’ 


i 


1 The  criticism  on  Shakespeare 
presents  us  with  but  qualified  praise. 
Judicio  says:  ‘Who  loves  Adonis’ 
love  or  Lucrece’  rape,  | His  sweeter 
verse  contains  heart-robbing  life,  | 
Could  but  a graver  subject  him  con- 
tent, | Without  love’s  foolish,  lazy 
languishment ! ’ Ibid . ix  118.  This 
is  not  very  emphatic  laudation ; 
and  yet  nearly  all  the  great  poet’s 
masterpieces  (excepting,  perhaps, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear ) 
had  appeared  when  the  play  was 
first  written  in  1602, — certainly  be- 
fore its  performance  in  1606.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  another  part  of  the 
play,  Kemp,  the  actor,  is  represented 
as  pronouncing  the  most  emphatic 
eulogium  on  Shakespeare:  ‘Few  of 
the  university  pen,’  he  says  (in  reply 
to  Burbage),  1 play  well ; they  smell 
too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid  and 

that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  talk 

too  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter. 

Why,  here’s  our  fellow  Shakespeare 


puts  them  all  down — ay,  and  Ben 
Jon  son  too.’  Mr  Arber,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Return  from  Parnassus  (p.  xiii) 
takes  this  as  serious  commendation, 
and  as  testifying  to  Shakespeare’s 
‘ confessed  supremacy  at  that  date, 
not  only  over  all  University  drama- 
tists, but  also  over  all  the  London 
professional  playwrights.’  I must 
confess  that  it  seems  difficult  to  me 
to  understand  how  a scholar  like 
the  author  of  the  Return,  could  have 
designed  that  this  commendation, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  such  gross  il- 
literateness, should  be  taken  by  the 
audience  as  expressing  his  own  sen- 
timents. He  seems  to  me  rather  to 
wish  to  convey  the  notion  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  favorite  of  the 
rude  half-educated  strolling  players, 
as  distinguished  from  the  refined 
geniuses  of  the  university. 

3 Dodsley,  p.  113. 

3 Ibid.  p.  164. 
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Sir  Raderic,  a man  of  indifferent  character  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasional  butt  of  sundry  university  wits, 
frankly  confesses  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 

4 If  it  went  by  wishing,  there  should  never  an  one  of  them  all  have  above 
twenty  a year — a good  stipend,  a good  stipend,  Mr  Recorder.  ...Do  what  I 
can  in  outward  kindness  to  them,  yet  they  do  nothing  but  bewray  my 
house.  ’ 

Recorder.  This  scorn  of  Knights  is  too  egregious: 

But  how  should  these  young  colts  prove  amblers 
When  the  old,  heavy,  galled  jades  do  trot? 

There  shall  you  see  a puny  boy  start  up, 

And  make  a theme  against — common  lawyers; 

Then  the  old,  unwieldy  camels  ’gin  to  dance, 

This  fiddling  boy  playing  a fit  of  mirth; 

Their  grey  beards  scrub,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  Good,  good, 

To  them  again , boy;  scourge  the  barbarians1 ! 

In  the  next  act,  Recorder  himself  comes  in  for  his  share 
of  ridicule.  The  Furor  Poeticus  (a  dramatis  persona)  assails 
him,  as  a common  lawyer,  with  unqualified  abuse  : — 

And  now  thy  grinding  jaws  devour  quite 
The  fodder  due  to  us  of  heavenly  right. 

, Ingen ioso,  another  student,  addresses  him  as  ‘ you,  that 
hate  a scholar  because  he  descries  your  ass’s  ears/  and  styles 
him  ‘ one  of  the  devil’s  fellow-commoners.' 

The  melancholia  and  mental  dissatisfaction  which  too 
often  overtook  the  student  of  those  days,  to  whom  it  was 
not  given  from  the  summit  of  succeeding  heights  to  catch 
glimpses  of  OaXarra  or  to  inhale  the  energising  breeze 
which  greets  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  progressive  science, 
is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  lines : — 

To  think  bo  many  activable  wits, 

That  might  contend  with  proudest  bards  of  Po, 

Sit  now  immur’d  within  their  private  cells, 

Drinking  a long  lank  watching  candle’s  smoke, 

Spending  the  marrow  of  their  flowering  age 
In  fruitless  poring  on  some  worm-eat  leaf! 

When  their  deserts  shall  seem  of  due  to  claim 
A cheerful  crop  of  fruitful  swelling  sheaf, 

Cockle  their  harvest  is,  and  weeds  their  grain, 

1 Ibid . p.  166.  It  will  be  noted  dition,  by  Fuller : see  supra,  p.  442, 
that  we  have  here  evident  confirma-  n.  2. 
tion  of  the  story  given,  as  a tra- 
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CHAP.  VL 


Animosity 
exhibited 
towards  the 
townsmen. 


The  old  con- 
tention. 


Club  Law 
still  rankles 
in  the  minds 
of  the 
burgesses. 

Question  of 
precedence 
between 
the  vice- 
chancellor 
and  the 
mayor 
revived. 

Francis 
Brnckyn, 
the  Town 
Recorder. 


Visit  of  tlio 
a.d.^1W7. 


Conduct  of 
William 
Arclier,  the 
mayor. 


Contempt  their  portion,  their  possession,  pain. 

Scholars  must  frame  to  live  at  a low  sail1. 

But  the  feature  in  the  play  which  especially  marks  it 
out  as  a connecting  link  between  the  former  Club  Law  and 
the  later  Ignoramus , is  the  fact  that  under  the  name  of 
* Recorder/  Francis  Brackyn,  at  this  time  deputy-recorder 
of  the  town,  was  the  person  whom  it  was  designed  to  satirise. 
And  here,  in  order  to  render  the  satirical  element  in  the 
play  and  that  in  the  yet  more  famous  Ignoramus  intelligible 
to  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary  again  to  revert  to  the 
unedifying  details  of  the  feud  that  continued  to  embitter  the 
relations  of  the  university  with  the  town. 

The  manner  in  which  the  burgesses  had,  from  time  to 
time,  manifested  their  resentment  at  the  treatment  they  had 
received  in  Club  Law  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  disarm 
the  malice  of  their  satirists.  Among  other  modes  of  provoca- 
tion, they  had  contrived  again  to  raise  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence between  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  mayor, — the 
latter,  on  successive  occasions,  asserting  his  priority  with 
provoking  pertinacity.  In  the  adoption  of  these  tactics, 
Francis  Brackyn,  who  from  the  office  of  deputy  had  been 
promoted  to  that  of  the  recordership  itself,  appears  to  have 
played  a leading  part2.  He  was  a barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  common  law,  while  it  rendered 
him  more  serviceable  to  the  burgesses  of  the  towrn,  rendered 
him,  of  course,  only  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  civilians  of  the 
university.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  1607,  that  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  justice  Daniel,  came,  as  the  judges  of 
assize,  on  the  accustomed  annual  circuit  to  Cambridge.  On 
their  appearance  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  on  Sunday  morning, 
to  be  present  at  the  occasional  sermon,  William  Archer,  the 
mayor,  conducted  them  to  seats  below  himself.  Coke  at  first 
demurred;  but  eventually  both  took  their  assigned  places; 
and  Daniel,  on  leaving  the  church,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
commend  the  town  dignitary  for  thus  maintaining  his  own 


1 Dodsley-Hazlitt,  rx  200.  xiii,  n.  b;  Cooper,  Annals , m 30 

a Hawkins’  Pref.  to  Ignoramus,  p.  and  169. 
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official  pre-eminence1 2 3.  At  the  quarter-sessions  of  1612,  how-  .chap,  n. 
ever,  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr  Goche,  shewed  himself  less  nr  namaby 

. Goche, 

complaisant.  His  name  had  been  placed  on  the  Commission  sa*^r,of 
of  the  Peace  before  that  of  the  mayor,  and  he  accordingly 
claimed  to  sit  where  the  mayor  usually  sat.  The  latter 
refused  to  give  way;  and  at  Brackyn’s  suggestion,  the  dispute 
was  temporarily  arranged  by  a compromise : * it  was  agreed,’ 
says  the  narrator, * that  for  that  day  neither  of  them  should 
sit  in  that  place,  but  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other, 
and  at  dinner  neither  of  them  sat  at  the  table  end,  but  the 
vice-chancellor  on  the  bench  and  the  mayor  on  the  form*.* 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  mayor  contested  the  precedence  special 
on  such  an  occasion8;  but  Brackyn,  having  warmly  interested  injured  by 
himself  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  burgesses,  incurred  *£££* 
a large  amount  of  unpopularity  in  the  university,  and  the  authoriUca- 
chief  odium  was  now  for  some  time  diverted  from  successive 
mayors  to  the  more  permanent  individuality  of  the  recorder. 
Brackyn’s  unpopularity,  it  will  be  seen,  was  thus  twofold  in 
its  character:  he  was  not  merely  a prominent  town  official 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  repudiation  of  certain 
privileges  of  the  university,  but  he  was  also  a common 
lawyer,  and  thus  a representative  of  the  class  whose  in- 
creasing importance  seemed,  to  the  academic  civilian,  to 
forebode  at  no  distant  period  the  almost  complete  extinction 
of  his  own  profession.  Of  the  jealousy  that  had  long  been 
growing  up  between  the  two  classes,  we  have  already  spoken; 
and  Dr  Cowell’s  well-meaning  efforts  to  mediate  between 
them  had  been  singularly  infelicitous4 * * *. 

During  the  years  1605-9,  took  place  the  notable  struggle  contempora- 
between  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  common-law  iuder  esf  between  the 

o } ecclesiastical 

— the  former  represented  by  Bancroft,  the  latter  led  by  Coke : court*  and 
and  it  was  still  fresh  in  men’s  memories  how,  on  one  occasion,  IawJud&c». 


1 MS.  Wickstede,  pt.  ii,  112  b; 
Cooper,  Annals , m 29. 

2 Baker  MSS.  xxxvi  225. 

3 * Hie  in  praetorio  Guild-hall, 

locum  suprenmm  procancellario  debi- 

tum  praooccupavit,  a quo  inde  detur- 

batus  fuit.’  MS.  List  of  the  Mayors 

of  Cambridge  preserved  in  Jesus 


College  library. 

4  Supra , p.  498.  It  will  not  escape 
the  reader’s  notice  how  closely  the 
publication  of  Cowell’s  Interpreter, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  coincided  with  the  above 
contests  between  the  university  and 
the  town. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Elements  In 
Ifftioramus 
which  especi- 
ally appealed 
to  the  pre- 
judices of  the 
audience. 


Its  long 
popularity. 


A success  i 
in  the 
dramatic 
entertain- 
ments 
especially 
desirablo. 


James  had  shaken  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  lord  chief  justice, 
when  the  latter  had  ventured  to  assert  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  a foreign  one1.  Unpatriotic  as  such  sentiments 
must  now  appear,  it  admits  of  no  question  that  the  uni- 
versities and  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  were  entirely 
with  the  king  and  the  archbishop  in  their  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  we 
have  now  to  note  how,  in  the  characters  and  plot  of  Ignoramus , 
performed  on  the  second  night  of  James’  visit,  this  sympathy 
was  skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  author;  and  how, 
apart  from  the  genuine  merits  of  the  play,  the  manner  in 
which  it  at  once  appealed  to  the  royal  predilections,  to  profes- 
sional jealousies,  to  political  rivalries,  and  to  local  animosities, 
might  have  sufficed  to  secure  for  a production  of  far  less 
merit  a certain  measure  of  success.  As  a proof  of  the  long 
popularity  enjoyed  by  this  memorable  production  of  the 
academic  muse,  it  may  suffice  here  to  note,  that  in  the 
original  Latin  it  passed  through  more  than  seven  editions, 
that  it  was  twice  performed  before  royalty,  twice  translated 
into  English,  and  that  a scholar  and  divine  who  was  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not  disdain  to  bestow 
upon  the  text  labours  of  collation  which  to  many  would  have 
seemed  more  fitly  given  to  some  treatise  of  Chrysostom  or 
Augustine*. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  must  have  seemed  in 
every  way  desirable  that  some  brilliant  dramatic  success 
should,  if  possible,  be  achieved  in  connexion  with  the  royal 
visit.  When  James  had  visited  Oxford,  ten  years  before,  the 
plays  had  been  generally  pronounced  a failure.  On  the  more 
recent  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Princes  to  Cambridge, 
both  the  illustrious  visitors  had  complained  of  the  extreme 
dulness  of  the  comedy  at  Trinity,  and  actors  and  audience 
had  alike  been  disconcerted  by  seeing  the  Elector  Palatine 


1 Gardiner,  Hist,  of  England , ii 
36-42. 

2 See  Hawkins’  Life  of  Rugglc 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Ignoramus , 
pp.  lxxvii — lxxxvii.  ‘In  the  library 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  is 
still  existing  a copy  of  the  first 


edition  of  this  comedy,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  archbishop  San- 
croft,  and  appears  to  have  been  by 
him  collated  with  three  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  with  the  printed  edition 
of  1658.’  Hawkins’  Ignoramus , p. 
73,  note  to  Act  ii  sc.  3. 
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fast  asleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the  performance1.  .CITAP-  vr». 
The  piece  acted  on  the  night  of  James’  arrival,  in  which  the 
chief  character  was  a half-crazed  doctor  of  physic,  although . 
amusing  in  parts,  had  proved  tedious  as  a whole.  It  was 
consequently  with  almost  feverish  expectation  on  the  part  of 
many,  that,  on  the  second  night,  the  audience  assembled  at 
Clare  Hall,  to  witness  the  production  of  a comedy  from  the 
pen  of  a fellow  of  that  college,  whose  reputation  in  the 
university  was  unsurpassed  for  brilliant  scholarship  combined 
with  original  talent.  George  Ruggle,  a native  of  Suffolk,  gborok 
but  descended  from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  had  J! 
originally  been  a pensioner  of  St  John’s;  from  thence  he 
had  been  elected  to  a scholarship  at  Trinity,  and  from  Trinity 
had  again  migrated  to  become  a fellow  of  Clare.  His  Life , 
together  with  the  illustrative  materials  collected  by  his 
laborious  editor,  Hawkins,  occupies  a hundred  pages ; for  our 
present  purpose,  it  may  however  suffice  to  note  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  high  character,  singularly 
successful  as  a tutor  at  Clare  Hall,  a well-read  classical 


scholar,  and  possessed  of  a rare  acquaintance  with  Italian 
literature.  It  was  a then  recent  production  of  that  literature, 

— the  Trappolaria  of  Giambatista  Porta,  first  published  in 
1596  at  Bergamo  (itself  an  adaptation  of  the  Pseudolus  of 
Plautus)2, — that  furnished  Ruggle  with  the  main  plot  and 
chief  characters  of  Ignoramus 8. 

The  commencement  of  the  first  act  presents  us  with  the  farai-  outline  of 
liar  complication  of  affairs  resulting  from  cross  purposes  on  the  io*oijjro«. 
part  of  a father  and  a son  in  relation  to  the  latter’s  matrimonial  act  l 
projects.  A wealthy  alderman  of  London,  named  Manlius,  long 
dead,  had  married  a lady  of  Bordeaux,  whose  name  was  Dorothea. 

It  was  his  second  marriage;  and  at  his  death  he  left  to  her  care 
two  daughters,  Catherine  and  Isabella,  hia  children  by  his  first 
wife.  The  widow  marries  again,  to  one  Theodoras  (a  merchant  of 
London),  and  becomes  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  Antonius  and 
Antoninus,  so  closely  resembling  each  other  that  they  are  distin- 
guishable only  by  a mole  on  the  cheek  of  the  latter.  It  is  the 

in  lucent  edita  cum  not  is  historicis  et 
criticis : quibus  inrnper  praeponitur 
Vita  Auctoris , etc.  Johanne  Sidneio 
Hawkins , Arm . London,  1787. 

34 


1 Cooper,  Annals , iii  57. 

2 Hawkins,  u.  «.,  pp.  xv,  xvii 
— xviii. 

3 Ignoramus:  Comoedia,  scriptore 
Georgio  Ruggle , A.  M. ; nunc  dcnuo 

M.  II. 
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chap,  vl  design  of  the  father  and  mother  that  when  the  boys  attain  to 
Outuno  of  manhood  they  shall  marry  their  step-sisters, — Antoni  us,  Isabella,— 
the  plot  of  Antoninus,  Catherine.  Isabella,  however,  being  sent  when  a 
child  to  be  brought  up  at  Deptford,  is  there,  along  with  her  nurse, 
enticed  on  board  a ship  lying  in  the  Thames  and  carried  off, — their 
ravisher  being  one  Urtado,  a Moor.  Subsequently  to  this  event, 
Theodortis,  who  has  large  mercantile  interests  in  Bordeaux,  leaves 
Ixuidon  for  that  city,  intending  that  his  wife  and  family  shall 
before  long  follow  him,  and  taking  Antonius  with  him.  When  his 
arrangements  are  complete,  he  proposes  that  Antonius  shall  set  out 
for  London  to  bring  over  his  mother,  and  brother  and  step-sister  (now 
inarried);  at  the  same  time  he  takes  occasion  to  relate  to  Antonius 
the  main  facts  of  the  family  history4.  Antonius,  however,  un- 
known to  his  father,  has  become  secretly  attached  to  one  Rosabella, 
whom  he  designs  to  marry;  his  courtship,  moreover,  is  at  a singu- 
larly critical  stage,  and  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  set  out 
on  a long  voyage  and  to  undergo  a p rot  meted  absence  from  the 
object  of  his  affections  drives  him  almost  to  distraction.  He 
alleges  reasons  for  delay ; but  his  father  is  indignant  and  imperi- 
ous, and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  disconsolate  lover  obtains 
two  hours’  grace  before  he  sets  sail  down  the  Garonne. 

In  the  following  scene  Antonius  appears  on  the  stage,  deplor- 
ing in  a soliloquy  his  hard  lot  and  relating  the  details  of  his 
amour:  the  lady  of  whom  he  is  thus  violently  enamoured  is  the 
daughter  of  a noble  Portuguese,  and  he  seeks  her  hand  in  honor- 
able marriage.  Her  father,  however,  when  dying,  entrusted  her 
to  the  care  of  his  brother,  Rodrigo  Torcol.  Toreol,  who  has  been 
reduced  by  misfortune  to  poverty,  has  taken  up  with  the  ignoble 
trade  of  a common  pimp,  and  is  not  above  seeking  to  enrich  him- 
self by  trafficking  in  the  hand  of  his  own  niece.  Here  Ignoramus 
is  first  heard  of;  he  is  a successful  advocate,  but  a man  of  coarse, 
brutal  nature,  and  destitute  of  all  real  culture,  and  his  ord man- 
conversation  is  of  the  choicest  dog  Latin  interspersed  with  the 
technical  phrases  of  the  common  law.  While  staying  in  Bordeaux 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  certain  lawsuits,  he  too  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Rosabella,  and  he  offers  Torcol  600  gold  pieces  as  her 
price.  Antonius  is  altogether  unable  to  bid  against  his  prosj>erous 
rival,  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  reflexion  that  Rosabella 
has  pledged  her  word  to  marry  none  but  himself.  In  the  next 
scene,  Ignoramus  apj>ears  on  the  stage,  along  with  his  two  clerks, 
Dulman,  Pecus,  and  his  pupil,  Musaeus.  Of  these,  the  former  two 
are  contemptible  drudges,  altogether  subservient  to  their  em- 
ployer’s wishes,  and  without  any  more  kuowledge  of  law  aiul 
letters  than  they  may  have  been  able  to  pick  up  when  driving  the 

[ (*)  Tlieodorus  seems  but  imperfectly  informed  with  respect  to  Isabella's 
fate: 

‘Ibi  una  cum  nutrici  jam  quadrimula, 

Seu  subrepta,  seu  submersa,  periit  novemdecim 
Abhinc  annis.*  p.  39.] 
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quill  in  his  office.  Musaeus,  however,  is  a scholar,  who  has  taken  vchap.  vr. 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and,  being  able  to  speak  Latin  correctly,  outline  of 
utterly  loathes  the  jargon  of  the  common  lawyers.  He  still  retains  oijfjto 
the  feelings  of  a gentleman,  and  is  accordingly  the  constant  butt 
of  Ignoramus.  The  latter  is  now  represented  as  telling  his  clerks 
the  story  of  his  love  for  Rosabella.  Dulman  and  Pecus,  after 
their  usual  fashion,  cringe  and  applaud  as  their  master  proceeds, 
but  Musaeus  makes  no  such  demonstrations.  Whereupon  Ignora- 
mus, observing  his  silence,  turns,  as  he  concludes,  to  him  and  asks 
what  he  too  thinks  of  the  affair.  Musaeus  frankly  confesses  he 
has  not  been  able  to  comprehend  Ills  employer’s  extraordinary 
discourse : — 

ilue.  Equidem  ego  parum  intellexi. 

Ignor.  Tu  es  gallicrista,  vocatus  ‘ a coxcomb nunquam  faciam  te 
legistam. 

Dul.  Nnnquam,  nunquam;  nam  illo  fait  univertitans. 

Ignor.  Sunt  magni  idiotao  et  clerici  nihilorum,  isti  universitantos : 
miror  quomodo  spendisti  tuum  tcmpus  inter  eos. 

Mas.  Ut  plurimum  versatus  sum  in  logica. 

Ignor.  Logica?  quae  villa,  quod  burgum  est  Logica? 

Mu$.  Est  una  artium  liberalium. 

Ignor.  Liberalium  ? sic  putabam.  In  nomine  Dei,  stude  artes  parens  et 
lucrosas,  non  est  mundus  pro  artibus  liberalibus  jam. 

Mm.  Deditu9  etiam  fui  amori  pliilosophiae. 

Ignor.  Amori?  quid!  es  pro  bagaschiis  et  strumpetis?  Si  custodis 
malam  regulam,  non  es  pro  me;  sursurn  reddam  te  in  manus  parentura 
iterum. 

Mm.  Dii  faxint! 

Ignor.  Quota  est  clocka  nunc  ? 

Dulm.  Est  inter  octo  et  nina. 

Left  to  himself,  Ignoramus  soliloquises  in  turn,  and  describes  how 
his  passion  for  Rosabella  has  almost  bereft  him  of  his  senses, — in 
fact,  has  made  him,  to  quote  his  own  elegant  simile,  like  a fly  that 
has  lost  its  head: 

Hi,  hoi  Rosabella,  hi,  ho ! Ego  nunc  eo  ad  Veneris  curiam  lactam*,  tentam 
hie  apnd  Torcol : vicecomes  ejus  Cupido  nunquam  cessavit,  donee  invenit  me 
in  baliva  sua : primum  cum  anmbam  Rosabcllam  nisi  parvum,  misit  parbunt 
cape:  turn  magnum  cape;  et  post  alias  capias  et  plurcs  capias,  et  capias 
inffnitas;  et  sic  misit  tot  capias  ut  tandem  capavit  me  utlcgatum  ex  omni 
eensu  et  ratione  mea.  Ita  sum  sicut  rausca  sine  caput;  buzzo  et  turno 
eircum  circa,  et  nescio  quid  facio.  Cum  scribo  instrumentum,  si  femina 
nominatur,  scribo  Rosabeltam;  pro  corpus  cum  causa,  corpus  cum  cauda; 
pro  noberint  unibersi,  amaverint  universi;  pro  Ijabcrc  atJ  rectum,  habere  ad 
lectum;  et  sic  vasto  totum  instrumentum.  Hei,  ho!  ho,  hei,  ho! 

[ ( * ) The  words  printed  in  old  English  denote  the  technical  phrases  of 
the  common  law,  explained  in  Cowell’s  Interpreter .] 
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CHAP.  VI. 

' v ' 

Outline  of 
the  plot  of 
Ioxo&amcs. 


Act  IL 


In  the  next  scene,  Torcol  appears.  He  first,  in  a brief  solilo- 
quy, relates  how  owing  to  his  complete  ruin  by  shipwreck,  he  had 
been  induced  to  take  up  with  his  infamous  trade;  and  he  rejoices 
that  he  is  at  least  going  to  bring  about  Rosabella’s  marriage  while 
her  character  is  still  stainless.  In  the  conversation  with  Ignora- 
mus in  which  he  then  engages,  it  is  finally  agreed  that,  on  j>ay- 
ment  of  six  hundred  crowns,  Rosabella  is  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
In  the  next  scene,  Rosabella  appears;  she  is  overcome  with  grief  as 
her  uncle  informs  her  that  she  is  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  Igno- 
ramus ; the  latter  comes  forward  and  pays  his  court  to  the  blushing 
maiden,  and  by  way  of  recommending  himself  to  her  affection, 
reads  aloud  the  following  elegant  stanzas  which  he  has  composed 
in  her  honour : 

Si  possem,  vellem  pro  te,  Rosa,  ponere  pellem: 

Quicquid  tu  vis,  crava,  et  habebis  singula  brava ; 

Et  dabo  fee  simple,  si  monstras  love’s  pretty  dimple, 

Gownos,  silk  coatos,  kirtellos,  ct  petticoatos, 

Farthingales  biggos,  stomacheros,  et  periwiggos, 

Pantofflos,  cuffos,  garteros,  Spanica  ruffos, 

Buskos  et  soccos,  tiffanas,  et  Cambrica  Rtnockos, 

Pimpillos,  pursos;  ad  ludos  ibis  et  ursos. 

Eventually  Rosabella  feigns  to  reciprocate  his  passion  and  accepts 
him ; and  Ignoramus  hurries  off  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
their  marriage,  which,  the  audience  learns  from  an  ‘aside,’  is  to  be 
a sham  one,  as  he  intends  to  marry  a rich  widow  when  he  gets 
back  to  England  and  to  keep  Rosabella  as  his  mistress.  In  the 
meantime,  she  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a dwarf  female 
attendant,  named  Nana  (who  is  also  a mute),  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting her  from  taking  any  measures  for  her  escape.  In  the  next 
scene,  Trico,  the  artful  and  knavish  servant  of  Antonius,  appears 
conversing  with  his  master;  he  suggests  a strategem  whereby  the 
latter  is  to  manage  to  get  a few  words  with  Rosabella,  viz.  by 
feigning  indignation  and  reproaches,  so  that  Surda  will  be  com- 
pletely deceived  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his  utterances.  Trico,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  make  love  to  Surda,  and  to  present  her  with 
a ring  as  a pledge  of  his  honorable  intentions.  On  their  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  the  plan,  it  is  frustrated  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Torcol;  Nana  gets  a beating,  and  Rosabella  is  con- 
veyed to  a more  secure  apartment. 

The  time  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  has  expired,  and  Theodoras 
summons  his  disconsolate  son  on  board  ship  and  sends  Trico  away 
into  the  town.  When  he  has  seen  his  son  on  board,  he  imagines 
all  to  be  safe;  he  goes  ashore  and  after  some  conversation  writh 
his  confidential  slave,  Bannacar,  w'horn  lie  has  converted  from 
Mahometanism  to  Christianity,  he  returns  to  his  house.  Hut 
in  the  meantime,  Trico  has  followed  the  vessel  in  a boat,  into 
which  Antonius  manages  to  drop,  and  the  two  together  nmJkc 
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their  way  back  to  Bordeaux.  They  now  discuss  together  the  chap,  vr. 
possibility  of  rescuing  Rosabella,  and  Tricot  ingenuity  suggests  a 0utline  of 
series  of  strategems,  which  he  undertakes  to  carry  out  with  the  jhe  piowrf^ 
assistance  of  a crafty  and  experienced  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Cupes,  an  itinerant  bookseller  in  the  town.  Money  however  is 
necessary ; and  Antonius  hands  over  to  him  ten  gold  pieces  which 
ho  has  received  from  his  father  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage  to  London.  Trico’s  scheme  involving  the  assumption  of 
disguise,  he  hastens  off  to  a clothes-dealer  in  order  to  purchase 
the  apparel  necessary  for  the  intended  simulation.  Trico  and 
Cupes  are  seen  arranging  the  respective  parts:  Cupes  undertakes 
to  represent,  first  of  all,  Torcol  (who  has  a wry  neck),  and  secondly, 

JDulman,  the  servant  of  Ignoramus  ; while  his  wife,  Polla,  a brawny 
virago,  is  to  contrive  to  simulate  Rosabella.  Trico  having  paid 
him  down  eight  gold  pieces,  both  he  and  his  wife  are  completely 
won  over  and  commence  to  prepare  for  their  parts.  Antonius 
and  Trico  then  proceed  to  hire  the  apparel  at  the  clothes-dealer’s 
and  leave  in  pledge  a sham  gold  ring  with  a false  stone;  Cupes 
hurries  off  to  put  on  his  attire.  Here  Musaeus  comes  in,  bewail- 
ing the  hardships  of  his  lot,  and  describes  the  coarse  insults  to 
which  he,  as  a university  man,  is  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the 
brutal  Ignoramus: 

Ita  quicquid  vel  dico,  vel  facio, 

Inclamat  semper,  ‘Foris,  quam  inconeinno  goris  te!  scholasticos 
Vide  gestus:  neo  equitare,  nec  vel  equum  freno  induero, 

Neque  ruptum  scis  sarcire  cingulum.  Ubi  jam  sunt  syllogismi 
Quos  crepaa,  asiuc  academice?’ 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  he  describes  Ignoramus, 

‘illiusque  similes,’  as  a class 

Qui  ccclesiam  et  academias  pessundatas  cupiunt. 

Trico  remains  alone  on  the  stage;  Ignoramus  enters,  without 
perceiving  him,  and  begins  to  explain  that  he  has  brought 
with  him  the  600  gold  pieces  which  he  is  to  pay  to  Torcol. 

Trico  is  at  his  wits’  end  how  to  detain  him,  as  Cupes  and 
his  wife  are  not  as  yet  attired  for  their  parts.  At  last  he  steps 
forward  and  accosting  Ignoramus  advises  him  to  take  to  flight 
instantly,  as  Antonius  has  vowed  to  inflict  fearful  injury  upon 
him.  Here  Antonius  and  Cupes  suddenly  appear,  having  over- 
heard what  has  passed,  and  pretend  to  be  intent  on  executing 
the  design  which  Trico  has  attributed  to  his  master.  They  seize 
Ignoramus;  but  eventually  release  him,  terrified  almost  out  of  his 
wits,  on  his  undertaking  not  to  proceed  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of 
Rosabella.  The  plan  of  deception  now  enters  on  a fresh  stage; 
and  Trico  conducts  his  master  to  an  artist  who  is  to  paint  a mole 
on  his  cheek,  so  that  he  may  pass  for  his  twin-brother  Antoninus. 

Dulman  now  appears  in  search  of  Torcol’s  house,  and  bearing  the  act  iii. 
marriage  agreement  and  the  gold  pieces  which  Ignoramus  has  sent, 
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chap,  vi.  and  with  instructions  to  conduct  Rosabella  from  her  home  to  his 
Outline  of  mas^r>s  quarters.  Trico  pretends  that  he  is  Torcol’s  servant  and 
the  plot  of  offers  to  conduct  Dulman  to  the  house.  On  their  way,  they  are 
ichOEAMPs.  me£  ^ Oupesj  carrying  his  neck  awry  and  pretending  to  be  Torcol. 

He  imposes  completely  on  Dulman  by  asking  for  the  agreement 
and  the  gold  pieces,  and  also  for  a certain  seal  whereby  it  has  been 
agreed  that  Torcol  shall  be  enabled  to  recognise  Dulman  as  the 
messenger  of  Ignoramus.  They  conduct  Dulman  to  a house  and 
ply  him  with  wine;  when  he  is  half  fuddled,  Polla  is  brought  in, 
her  face  hidden  (she  pretends  to  be  overcome  with  grief),  and  is 
handed  over  to  him  as  Rosabella:  Cupes  now  retires  in  order  to 
disguise  himself  as  Dulman,  and  his  conversation  during  the  next 
few  scenes  is  interlarded  with  legal  phrases  which  he  had  picked 
up  when,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  at  one  time  officiated 
as  under-butler  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. — a vocabulary 

9 m 

which  cannot  but  have  brought  Cowell’s  Interpreter  ludicrously 
to  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  audience.  In  order  to  detain 
Torcol  and  to  render  the  deception  more  complete,  Trico  pretends 
to  wish  to  bribe  him,  and  so  regain  possession  of  Rosabella. 
Torcol  however  spurns  his  advances  and  tells  him  that  Rosabella 
is  now  the  property  of  Ignoramus.  Trico  with  well-feigned  rage 
and  disappointment,  begins  to  give  vent  to  his  vexation  in  highly 
opprobrious  terms.  At  this  juncture,  Cupes,  dressed  like  a copy- 
ing-clerk in  older  to  resemble  Dulman,  comes  in,  and  his  appear- 
ance and  discourse  alike  suggest  to  Torcol  that  he  is  one  of  Igno- 
ramus’s servants;  Trico,  in  order  that  the  deception  may  be  the 
less  suspected,  pretends  to  wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  It 
had  been  agreed  between  Ignoramus  and  Torcol,  as  a further  sign 
to  prevent  trickery,  that  the  messenger  of  the  former  should  pull 
the  pimp  by  the  nose.  Cupes,  accordingly,  after  having  produced 
the  agreement  and  the  GOO  gold  pieces,  gives  the  final  assurance 
by  pulling  Torcol’s  nose,  pulling  it  rather  balder,  moreover, 
than  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  indignity  finds  pleasant.  He 
however  does  not  hesitate  now  to  admit  Cupes  into  the  house  in 
order  that  he  may  conduct  Rosabella  to  her  new  home.  Trico,  in 
the  mean  time,  hurries  off  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  Ignoramus. 
Cupes  conducts  Rosabella  to  his  own  house  and  promises  soon  to 
place  her  under  the  protection  of  Antonins.  Oveijoyed  at  the 
success  of  his  strategem,  he  fastens  the  doors  and  then  retires  to 
drink  and  make  merry  at  a tavern.  On  the  other  side,  all  is 
uproar  and  confusion.  Ignoramus  on  receiving  Polla,  instead  of 
Rosabella,  from  Dulman,  falls  upon  bis  clerk  in  a fury,  and  the 
latter  takes  to  flight;  he  next  vents  his  wrath  on  Polla  herself, 
but  the  virago,  incensed  at  being  stigmatised  as  a witch  (‘sorciera,’ 
‘saga,’  ‘mnga,’  ‘mnlefica)’,  and  finding  moreover  that  all  attempts 
at  soothing  the  irate  lawyer  are  thrown  away,  pulls  off  one  of  her 
slipi>ers  and  inflicts  a severe  drubbing  on  the  asperser  of  her 
character.  Ignoramus’s  legal  gibberish,  as  he  alternately  howls 
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and  threatens,  under  this  chastisement,  passes  Polla’s  compre-  chap,  vi. 
tension;  on  the  principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  hoi'rifcco>  she  comes  outline  of 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  possessed  by  a devil,  and  hastens  off 
to  warn  her  neighbours  to  that  effect, — thus  retorting  upon  him 
an  accusation  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  no  one  in 
those  days  could  affect  to  treat  with  contempt : 

Comicaris,  larvate?  medius  fidius  opinor  hunc  hominem  esse  daemo- 
niacurn;  verba  certe  magics  loquitur.  Nunc  domum  ibo,  et  vicinis  haee 
narrabo,  ut  caveant  ab  illo  daemoniaco. 

Not  having  been  made  privy  to  the  design  of  her  husband  of 
bringing  Rosabella  to  their  house,  she  is  amazed  to  find  the  doors 
barred,  and  on  peeping  through  the  windows,  to  see  an  unknown 
female  within.  She  immediately  comes  to  the  most  sinister  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  her  husband’s  conduct,  forces  an  entrance, 
and  proceeds  to  expel  the  unfortunate  Rosabella  with  expressions 
of  the  coarsest  contumely.  She  then  proceeds  on  a tour  of  the 
taverns  in  the  town  in  order  to  find  her  husband,  with  whose  con- 
vivial habits  she  is  only  too  familiar.  She  arrives  in  time  to  over- 
hear him  and  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  whither  he  has  taken 
refuge  chanting  the  following  stanzas  in  her  honour, — the  compo- 
sition, it  is  to  be  noted,  of  her  own  husband : 

Cupis  uxor  Polla 
0 si  frangat  colla! 

Polla, 

Colla, 

Dispereat, 

Interest. 

Uxores  pari  sortc 
Pereant  pari  morte; 

Sorte, 

Morte, 

Dispereant, 

Intereant. 

The  incensed  Amazon,  armed  with  a cudgel,  breaks  in  upon  the 
circle  and  quickly  disperses  them.  After  upsetting  the  prepara- 
tions for  a banquet,  she  inflicts  sore  chastisement  on  her  husband, 
and  then  herself  goes  home,  enjoining  him  under  the  direst  penal- 
ties to  follow  her.  Antonius  next  enters;  but,  having  learned  act  iv. 
from  Cupes  wljat  has  taken  place,  hurries  away  in  order  to  find 
Rosabella:  the  two  lovers  now  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
stage,  in  disconsolate  quest  of  each  other.  Cupes,  instead  of 
returning  home,  stays  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  supper.  Eventually 
Antonius  discovers  Rosabella;  he  now  has  the  mole  painted  on  his 
eheek,  and  it  is  arranged  that  he  shall  pretend  to  be  his  twin  brother, 
while  Rosabella  shall  pretend  to  be  Catherine  (to  whom  Antoni- 
nus was  to  be  married) — both  representing  themselves  as  newly 
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arrived  from  England  and  bringing  letters  from  Dorothea.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  they  fall  in  with  Theodorus;  he,  at  first,  of 
course,  takes  Antonius  to  be  Antonius,  but  the  latter  resorts  to 
the  device  of  speaking  English,  and  finally  presents  the  letters 
purporting  to  come  from  Dorothea;  the  father  is  consequently  at 
last  completely  hoodwinked.  Trico,  who  had  really  devised  the 
whole  strategem,  now  makes  his  appearance,  and  professes,  at 
first,  like  Theodorus,  to  take  Antonius  for  who  he  really  is,  and 
then,  also  like  Theodorus,  to  be  gradually  convinced  of  his  error. 
The  strategem  is  however  very  nearly  upset  by  the  appearance  of 
Pyropus,  the  clothes-dealer,  with  whom  the  false  ring  had  been 
pledged,  and  who  comes  to  complain  of  the  imposition  that  had 
been  practised  on  him.  Here  Cupes  dexterously  intervenes, 
attired  as  one  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  ship  in  which  ‘Antoninus’ 
had  arrived  from  London ; he  first  picks  a quarrel  with  Pyropus 
and  frightens  him  into  a retreat,  and  then  begins  to  dun  Antonius 
for  passage-money  to  the  amount  of  six  pounds,  asserting  that 
both  he  and  his  wife  had  been  supplied  with  the  best  of  ‘bisket 
and  salt  beef'  on  the  voyage : 

Cupes.  Your  son,  Sir,  was  never  sick  all  the  way : marry  his  man  and 
his  maid  was  fain  to  be  set  ashore. 

Theod.  Alios  tibi  (to  Antonius)  servos  dedero. — En  tibi  (giving  Cupes 
the  money  he  demands). 

Cupes.  I marry,  Sir,  I understand  this  well.  Here  is  a brave  wind 
for  us  : if  it  will  hold,  this  week  I am  for  London  again ; will  you  anything 
to  your  mother? 

Theod.  Salutem  meo  nomine  matri  nunciet,  jube. 

Ant.  Remember  my  father’s  love  and  my  duty. 

Theodorus  and  his  son  now  take  their  departure  and  Trico  and 
Cupes  are  left  alone.  Hereupon  enters  the  wine-bibbing  monk 
Cola,  a boon  companion  of  Cupes,  carrying  a cowl  and  certain 
books  which  he  has  just  won  at  dice  from  a brother  monk, — ‘is 
jurat  quasi  auriga  nunc,  et  me  dins  devovet’ 

Cupes.  O mi  confessor ! 

Col.  0 mi  consessor ! 

Cup.  Mi  spirituals  pater  1 

Col.  Mi  carnalis  frater ! 

Cup.  Bibemus  molle  vinum. 

Col.  Sed  cyathum  ter  trinum. 

Cupes  tells  Cola  that  they  want  his  ghostly  assistance  in  order 
to  exorcise  one  Ignoramus,  a person  evidently  possessed. 

Cola.  Faciam  libens,  nam  larvatus  non  sit  licet,  famarn  hide  tuilii. 
ut  alii  itidem,  forsan  excitavero:  clams  hater  Cola,  sanctus  Cola  fugat 
daemones,  ha,  he  1 
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They  come  upon  Ignoramus  when  he  has  just  succeeded  in  chap,  vl 
catching  Dulman : 0utline  of 

the  plot  of 

Ubi  putatis  quod  ego  inveni  eum  ? per  fidem  meam  erat  file  m quoliam  Ioxobajibs. 
communi  loco  jacirntit  globos,  toocato  a ‘bowling  alley’,  ubi  ille  luticbat  aU 
ilUcita  luUa  contra  statutum;  ibi,  scio,  lusisti  viam  meas  coronas. 

DuL  Videbam  super  tantum\ 

Ign.  0,  tu  es  supervisor;  fuisti  meus  clericus  viginti  annos  jam,  num 
me  vidisti  unquam  ludere  globis? 


Trico  hurries  away  to  inform  Antonius  of  Dulman’s  capture. 
The  unhappy  clerk  continues  to  aver  to  his  master  that  ho  had 
conducted  to  him  the  same  Rosabella  who  had  been  handed  over 
to  himself  by  Torcol.  Ignoramus,  in  the  meantime,  had  despatch- 
ed his  second  clerk,  Pecus,  to  demand  Rosabella  from  the  pimp, 
but  the  latter,  taking  Pecus  for  Trico’s  follower,  claps  him  into 
prison.  He  comes  upon  Ignoramus  and  Dulman,  just  as  he  is 
exulting  over  this  achievement,  and  on  comparing  notes  they  now 
begin  to  perceive  how  completely  they  have  both  been  taken  in. 
Ignoramus  proceeds  to  threaten  Torcol  for  embezzling  the  gold 
pieces  and  also  for  imprisoning  Pecus  on  a false  charge.  Even- 
tually they  agree  to  go  together  to  Theodorus  in  order  to  see  if  they 
can  light  upon  the  authors  of  the  strategem  of  which  they  have  been 
the  victims.  Rosabella,  sitting  with  Theodorus  in  front  of  his 
house,  is  terrified  at  seeing  her  uncle  and  Ignoramus  approaching 
her  together.  They  lay  claim  to  her  as  Rosabella;  but  she  pro- 
tests that  her  name  is  Catherine  and  that  she  is  English.  They 
deny  the  truth  of  her  statement  and  the  dispute  grows  warm, 
when  Antonius  makes  his  appearance.  He  informs  Theodorus 
that  Ignoramus  and  Torcol  are  a couple  of  demoniacs  whom  every- 
body is  talking  about.  Cupes  and  Cola  now  appear,  led  by 
Polla,  who  points  out  Ignoramus  and  Torcol  to  them  as  what 
Antonius  has  just  described  them  to  be.  They  seize  Ignoramus, 
while  Torcol  takes  to  his  heels.  Ignoramus  is  bound  to  a chair; 
and  next  ensues  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  in  the  whole 
play.  His  remonstrances  and  ejaculations,  mostly  expressed  in 
his  extraordinary  dog  Latin,  are  treated  by  the  monk  and  his  con- 
federate as  only  conclusive  evidence  of  his  complete  possession, 
and  they  proceed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits5: 


[ (•)  Evidently  with  allusion  to  the  university  Btatute  forbidding  not 
merely  participation  in  certain  games,  but  even  standing  to  look  on  at  them.] 
[ (l>)  The  ensuing  scene  must  have. brought  back,  somewhat  ludicrously, 
to  the  recollection  of  the  audience,  the  vice-chancellor’s  exposure  of  the 
exorcists  (see  supra,  p.  489).  In  the  year  1605,  James  had  especially 
interested  himself  in  a charge  of  bewitching  two  young  women  brought 
against  a man  of  the  name  of  Knightley,  at  Cambridge,  and  some  corre- 
spondence ensued  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  colleges  on  the  subject  (See  Cooper,  Annals,  m 18-14).  Was 
it  Ruggle’s  design  in  this  scene  to  laugh  royalty  out  of  so  dismal  a su- 
perstition ?] 
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Ign.  O Dulman,  Dulman,  dixisti  hodic  quod  pugnares  tanquam  diabolns 
pro  me;  ubi  es  nunc,  Dulman  ? 

Cola.  Exorcizo  te  ‘Dulman;’  fuge,  malcdicte  Dulman,  fuge. 

Ign.  Fugit  semel  hodie;  sed  si  nunc  venit  Dulman — 

Cola.  Invocat  Dulman  ; certe  Dulman  nomen  est. 

Ign.  Cum  peste  vobis,  nomen  est  Ignoramus. 

Cupes.  Discede,  ‘ Ignoramus  ’ ! 

Ign.  Discedite  vos,  nebulones  ut  estis,  cum  vestra  riflta  ft  routa. 

Cola.  Duplex  Daemon  cede,  ftiota  ct  ftouta ! 

Cupes.  Prodi,  nequissime  spiritus ‘Ignoramus ’1  conjuro  te,  ‘Ignoramus,’ 
justitiae  declinator,  seductor  hominum,  sator  discordiae,  veri  transgressor, 
dissipator  pacis,  exorcizo  te : quod  est  nomen  magistri  tui  ? 

Ign.  Ego  sum  magister. 

Cola.  Est  ipse  Beelzebub!  fuge,  ipse  magister!!  conjuro  te,  quam  cito 
vis  exire!!! 

Ign.  Tam  cito  quam  possum  ex  vestris  nebulonis  digitis. 

Cupes.  Conjuro  te,  quapropter  hoc  tibi  accidit  ? 

Ign.  Propter  Rosabellam ; ob  earn  ita  torqueor. 

Cupes.  Abscede,  ‘ Rosabella, ’ abscede! 

Ign.  Diabole,  abscessit ! 

Cupes.  Conjuro,  unquamne  dedisti  illi  animam  antehac  ? 

Ign.  Quid  ad  vos  ? Imo,  dedi  animam,  et  corpus,  et  bona  illi. 

Polla.  0 sceleratum ! 

Ign.  Et  praetor  juncturam,  si  maritasset  me,  habuisset  post  mortem 
ftancum  bancum. 

Cola.  Profuge  sis,  JFrancum  13ancttm ; separa  te,  jfr attaint  Dananrt. 

Ign.  Imo  jam  non  habebit,  ne  timete;  sed  si  amasset  me,  habuisset 
multa  bona  privilegia,  anCangtfjcf,  outfangtfjrf,  sac,  soc,  tol,  ft  tern. 

Col.  Quam  multi  stmt!  exite  omnes,  $tnantef,  llonantcf,  5ac,  Soc, 
Col,  ft  Con.  Exorcizo  omnes  vos  malignos  spiritus,  sive  sitis  in  pileolo 
diumo  aut  noctumo,  in  duplici  lingua,  atit  sub  lingua,  in  barba  vel  in  capite. 

Ignoramus  is  carried  off  to  be  placed  in  safe  custody;  and 
Polla  and  Cupes,  having  made  up  their  quarrel,  repair  together  to 
the  tavern.  Pyropus  now  appears,  accompanied  by  constables,  in 
order  to  take  Trico  and  Antonius  prisoners.  Antonius  thinks  it 
best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  affect  not  to  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Trico;  Trico,  on  the  other  hand,  indignant  at  being,  as 
he  imagines,  deserted,  betrays  his  master;  he  is  accordingly  him- 
self allowed  to  depart ; while  Antonius,  as  they  are  conveying  him 
to  prison,  frees  himself  with  his  sword. 

Dorothea,  the  wife,  accompanied  by  Antoninus  and  Catherine, 
now  actually  arrives  from  London;  but  the  younger  lady  being  indis- 
posed, owing  to  the  effect  of  the  voyage,  Antoninus  stays  with  her 
in  the  harbour,  and  Dorothea,  accompanied  by  two  attendants,  a 
boy  and  a girl,  seeks  out  her  husband’s  house  in  Bordeaux.  Igno- 
ramus next  re-appears,  at  another  part  of  the  stage,  having  made 
his  escape  from  the  monastery,  and  narrates  how  he  accomplished 
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it.  Trico  overhears  Dorothea  talking  with  her  husband  in  their  ciiap.  vi. 
garden,  and  begins  to  think  that  the  whole  plot  is  completely  0utlineof 
exploded,  for  Dorothea  assures  Theodorus  that  the  true  Antoninus  t»>o  plot  of 

* 7 IGNORAMUS 

and  true  Catherine  .are  in  the  harbour.  Theodorus  sends  for  the 
pretended  Catherine,  and  Trico  hastens  to  conceal  himself  within 
earshot.  Rosabella  appears ; at  first  she  persists  in  asserting  that 
she  is  the  true  Catherine,  but,  when  flatly  contradicted  by  Dorothea, 
finds  herself  reduced  to  a humiliating  confession  of  the  whole 
affair.  Theodorus  loads  her  with  menaces ; and  the  comedy  now 
threatens  to  have  a tragical  termination.  He  is  naturally  a good 
and  humane  man,  but  he  is  so  far  carried  away  by  his  anger  at 
the  disreputable  connexion  his  son  has  formed,  and  the  slur  thereby 
cast  on  the  good  name  of  the  family,  that  he  orders  Rannacar,  his 
Moorish  servant,  to  put  Rosabella  to  death.  Bannacar  hesitates ; 
and  when  Rosabella  recognises  in  him  the  former  slave  of  her 
own  father,  who  had  given  him  his  freedom,  he  steadily  refuses. 
Theodorus  insists ; Rosabella,  calling  upon  Antonius,  faints 
away.  Here  Antonius,  whom  Trico  has  hurriedly  summoned  to 
the  scene,  comes  in,  and  seeing  his  betrothed  lying  apparently 
lifeless,  imagines  that  she  has  been  put  to  death  by  his  father,  and 
in  his  distraction  attempts  to  stab  himself.  His  father  restrains 
him,  and  in  the  meantime  Rosabella  recovers  consciousness. 
Theodorus  now  begins  to  regret  his  former  precipitancy  and  even 
consents  to  listen  to  his  son’s  entreaty  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  wed  the  object  of  his  affection.  He  questions  Rosabella 
respecting  her  parentage:  she  describes  herself  as  the  daughter  of 
Alphonsus,  a Portuguese  noble,  who,  dying  at  Fessa,  left  her  to 
the  care  of  her  uncle,  Rodrigo  Torcol.  Her  uncle,  when  on  a 
voyage  off  the  French  coast,  was  driven  ashore  and  shipwrecked, 
and  subsequently,  having  lost  all  his  property,  settled  at  Bordeaux. 
Bannacar,  at  tho  request  of  Theodorus,  listens  to  her  simple  state- 
ment, and  asserts  that,  as  far  as  her  own  knowledge  goes,  she 
speaks  the  truth,  but  he  denies  that  she  is  really  (as  she  supposes) 
the  daughter  of  Alphonsus,  and  he  then  proceeds  thus  to  narrate 
the  true  circumstances: 

‘Prius  Alphonsi  servus  quam  eram  ego,  Portugallo  serviebam 
cuidam  mercatori,  qui  turn  agebat  in  nostra  Mauritania,  nomen  ei 
Urtado.  Navigabat  is  inde  Londinum,  mercaturae  causa,  quicum 
et  ego  una:  sed  cum  merces  illinc  venirent  male,  Anglos  quos 
potuit  infantes  clam  surripuit,  eos  ut  rediens  in  Mauri taniam 
venderet.  Ut  navis  igitur  nostra  in  statione  ad  Thamesin,  prope 
Detfordiam,  erat,  forte  illius  nutrix  ulnis  gestans  earn  venit  per 
ripam  ambulans.  Casu  turn  etiam  Urtado  in  scapha  aderat  ibi; 
nutricem  is  itaque,  quod  potuit,  Anglice  compellavit  blande;  atque 
ex  uno  in  alium  sermonem  ut  inciderunt,  levis  ilia  et  inepta  nutrix 
navem,  nescio  quid,  cupit  animi  causa  visere.  Iuvitavit  is  libens, 
atque  adeo  ad  navem  vectam,  in  Mauritaniam  cum  aliis  transfert, 
ac  magna  pecunia  distrahit.  Ilanc  autem  Fessae  neque  etiam 
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turn  una,  Alphonso,  quern  dixi,  vendidit;  qui,  quod  careret  liberis, 
illam  non  nisi  quadrimulam  pro  filia  sibi  adoptavit  sua;  milii  vero, 
jam  servus  ejus,  ne  cuiquam  vulgarem  hoc,  gra  viter  interdixit 
Celavi  igitur;  neque  illam,  post  mortem  Alphonsi  heri,  nisi  jam 
primum  video/ 

Such  is  the  story  which  Bannacar  now,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
folds. The  nurse,  he  further  explains,  had  died  on  board  the  vessel ; 
her  name  was — Ursula  I The  father’s  name  was — Manlius !! 
The  daughter’s  name  was — Isabella!! I If  any  doubt  still 

lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  it  was  completely  effaced  when 
Bannacar  produced  an  amber  ornament  bearing  the  initials  A and 
I,  in  which  Theodorus  at  once  recognised  a trinket  that  he  had 
given  to  Isabella  when  a child,  the  letters  being  designed  to  sym- 
bolise her  projected  marriage  with  Antonius.  This  ornament 
Bannacar  had  himself  removed  from  the  j>erson  of  the  dying  nurse. 

All  his  doubts  and  scruples  being  now  removed,  Theodorus  is 
as  anxious  to  see  the  nuptials  of  the  lovers  celebrated  as  he  had 
before  been  adverse  to  their  union.  Everything  terminates  in 
the  happiest  manner.  Ignoramus,  on  hearing  a full  explanation 
of  the  details  from  Trico,  and  being  paid  back  Ins  gold  pieces, 
withdraws  from  all  pretence  at  further  interference.  Bannacar 
and  Trico  are  both  praised  for  their  conduct  and  handsomely 
rewarded.  The  last  act,  does  not  however  conclude  until 
Ignoramus  has  once  more  been  made  the  sport  of  the  audience, 
being  unmercifully  chaffed  for  his  bad  Latin  by  Vince,  Dorothea’s 
roguish  page,  who  pins  a ‘fox’s  tail*  to  his  back  and  hoots  him 
from  the  stage.  Cupes  and  Trico  now  come  forward,  rehearsing 
in  epigrammatic  dialogue  the  parts  they  have  borne  throughout 
the  drama.  Radiant  with  exultation  at  his  success,  each  tills  a 
goblet  and  drains  it, — first  calling  upon  one  and  all  of  the  audience 
to  do  the  like, — to  the  health  of  our  lord  the  King,  ‘pius,  felix, 
et  semper  augustus’.  And  Clare  Hall  rings  forth  applause  as  the 
curtain  finally  descends. 

There  he  sat,  the  pedant  king,  with  his  courtiers  and  the 
‘ lights  of  the  land  ’ about  him ; and  as  the  long  drama  un- 
rolled, during  a performance  that  extended  over  fully  five 
hours1,  it  was  perceived  with  no  little  satisfaction  both  by 
the  actors  and  the  audience,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  royalty 
was  concerned,  the  piece  had  proved  a decided  success.  We 
can  picture  to  ourselves  how  he  leered  and  laughed,  until  his 
fat  sides  shook  and  he  was  fain  to  lean  on  Somerset’s2  shoulder 


1 Tabor  states  with  respect  to  the 
second  performance  that  it  ‘begun 

about  8 of  the  clock’  and  ‘ended  about 
one.’  Cooper,  Annals , m 85. 


2 Fulke  Greville,  lord  Brook,  in 
his  Five  Years  of  King  James  (ed. 
1643),  p.  60,  attributes  James’  visit 
to  Somerset’s  persuasions.  This 
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for  support,  as  Ignoramus  fled  from  his  intending  assailants  chap,  vi. 
or  as  Polla  pursued  her  recalcitrant  husband  across  the  stage. 

In  the  selection  of  the  performers,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  The  actor*, 
the  best  talent  but  the  most  influential,  that  is  to  say,  the 
aristocratic,  element  in  the  university,  had  been  carefully 
incorporated.  The  part  of  Ignoramus  was  played  by  Parkin- 
son, a fellow  of  Clare  Hall;  Theodorus,  by  Hutchinson,  another 
member  of  the  same  society;  Antonius,  by  Holies  (afterwards 
lord  Holies)  of  Christ’s;  Rosabella,  by  Preston’s  good-looking 
pupil,  Morgan,  whom  he  had  vainly  striven  to  deter  from 
such  a part1  and  from  all  share  in  such  a performance;  the 
part  of  Surda,  which  the  decorous  Fairclough  had  declined, 
was  taken  by  Compton  of  Queens’, — afterwards  earl  of  North- 
ampton8; that  of  Trico,  by  Lake  of  Clare  Hall,  afterwards 
secretary  of  state;  Dulman  was  Towers,  of  Queens’,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough ; Torcol  was  Bargrave  of  Clare  Hall, 
afterwards  dean  of  Canterbury;  Bannacar  was  Love,  afterwards 
master  of  Corpus. 

To  say  that  the  piece  was  coarse  may  seem  superfluous,  ®ej^1or  of 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  modelled  on  Plautus  and  that  Replay, 
it  was  a composition  of  the  seventeenth  century, — of  a time 
when,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  (given  only 
nine  years  before)  ‘in  dramatic  poetry,  nothing  but  ribaldry, 
profanation,  blasphemy,  all  license  of  offence  to  God  and  man’ 
was  ‘practised’3.  Measured  therefore  by  the  standard  of  the 
age,  Ignoramus  probably  scarcely  seemed  marked  out  for  the 
special  censure  of  the  moralist,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to 


would  further  account  for  no  ladies 
save  those  of  the  Howard  family  being 
present. 

1 As  regards  abuses  to  which  the 
assumption  of  such  parts  had  given 
rise  at  Oxford  see  Prynne,  Histrio - 
mastix,  p.  211.  Thomas  Goad  (the 
son  of  Roger  Goad)  when  giving,  on 
oath,  his  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  refused  to 
license  the  publication  of  the  His- 
triomastix,  did  ‘well  remember  that, 
as  to  his  argument  of  the  unlawful- 
ness for  a man  to  put  on  woman’s 
apparel,  he  put  Mr  Prynne  this  ques- 
tion : “ Suppose,  Mr  Prynne,  you 


yourself,  as  a Christian,  were  perse- 
cuted by  pagans,  think  you  not,  if 
you  did  disguise  yourself  in  your 
maid’s  apparel,  you  did  well?”  Who 
answered,  that  he  thought  himself 
rather  bound  to  yield  to  death  than 
to  do  so.*  Rush  worth,  Collections, 
u 225. 

5 See  Prynne’s  affirmation  that  ‘ it 
is  absurd  and  most  infamous  for  any 
nobles,  gentlemen,  or  persons  of 
ranke  or  quality,  to  act  a part  in 
publicke  or  private  on  the  stage.’ 
Uistriomastix,  p.  858. 

3 Preface  to  Volpone,  in  1606. 
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chap,  vi.  give  any  notion  of  the  double-entendres , the  Equivoques,  and 
the  broad  obscenities  with  which  the  original  text  abounds, 
and  over  which  its  Latin  dress  flung,  in  those  days,  a very 
The  clerical  imperfect  veil1.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  most  of  those  who 
actor's! the  took  part  in  the  performance  were  already  consecrated  to  the 
clerical  life, — a feature  which  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  satirist  from  Oxford,  where  more  stringency,  in  this 
respect,  prevailed2.  It  is  related  that,  some  years  after, 
when  king  James  was  at  Castle  Abbey,  he  recognised  in  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  the  collegian  who  had  so  ably  sustained 
dSSTuonof  th®  part  of  the  sycophantic  clerk  of  Ignoramus3.  With  facts 
fotmamST  Ake  these  before  us,  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  that 
Puritan  aversion  to  which  Milton,  in  after  years,  gave  such 
pregnant  expression,  come  home  to  us  very  forcibly;  and  the 
incongruities  which  startle  us  as  we  compare  the  actors  and 
their  parts  in  Ignoramus , can  hardly  be  better  described  than 
in  the  words  of  his  sternly  ironical  reminiscence  of  what  he 
himself  recalled  of  like  performances  ‘in  the  colleges/ — ‘of 
the  young  divines  and  those  of  next  aptitude  to  divinity’ 
whom  he  had  ‘seen  so  oft  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and 
unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest 
gestures  of  Trinculoes,  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  either  they  had,  or  were  nigh 
having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies  with  their 
grooms  and  mademoiselles.  There,  while  they  acted  and 
over-acted,  among  other  young  scholars,  I was  a spectator: 
they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I thought  them 


1 In  the  subsequent  editions,  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Westminster 
scholars,  most  of  these  coarsenesses 
are  expunged. 

2 ‘Oxford  had  good  comedies,  but 
not  such  benefactours,  | For  Cam- 

bridge byshopps  whi  flora  had,  and 
preacher  a for  their  actours.’  Verses 
comparing  the  royal  reception  at  Ox- 
ford with  that  at  Cambridge:  Nichols, 
Prog  re** ex  of  James  I,  iii  73.  So  too 
Corbet,  * Their  plays  had  sundry 
grave  wise  factors,  | A perfect  dioeqss 
of  actors  | Upon  the  stage ; for  I am 
sure  that  | There  was  both  bishop, 
pastor,  curat.’  Corbet’s  Poems  (cd. 


Gilchrist),  p.  13.  ‘It  is  altogether 
infamous,  yea  unlawfull,  for  any 
clergie-men  whatsoever  or  their  chil- 
dren, and  for  any  who  intend  to  enter 
into  orders,  either  voluntarily  or  com- 
pulsorily, for  reward  or  without  re- 
ward, to  act  a part  upon  the  stage, 
either  in  any  publicke  or  private 
enterludes.’  Prynnc,  Uistriomastix, 
p.  802.  John  Reynolds,  the  eminent 
head  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  his  Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays, 
did  much  to  discourage  these  per- 
formances. 

3 Kennet,  Chronicle , p.  244. 


i 
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fools;  they  made  sport,  and  I laughed;  they  mispronounced,  chap,  vi-, 
and  I misliked;  and,  to  make  up  the  Atticism1,  they  were 
out,  and  I hissed2.’ 

But  whatever  may  be  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  important 

J m % after  results. 

play  itself,  the  after  effects  of  its  performance  are  undeniable 
and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  discernible  almost  to  the  end 
of  James’  reign.  It  not  only  threw  a halo  of  success  over  The  royal 
the  royal  reception  and  put  the  King  in  a thoroughly  good 
temper  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  but  it  disposed  him  to 
look  upon  everything  connected  with  the  university  with  the 
genial  indulgence  of  one  whose  special  hobby  has  been  skil- 
fully trotted  out.  ‘ The  King  was  exceedingly  pleased  many 
times,’  wrote  Chamberlain  to  Carleton ; ‘ he  visited  all  the 
colleges  save  two  or  three,  and  commends  them  above 
Oxford3.’  It  is  true  that  Oxford,  in  her  chagrin,  declared  oxford 
that  Majesty  went  to  sleep  over  the  physic  act4,  and  evinced 
perceptible  relief  even  when  Ignoramus  itself  came  to  an 
end5;  but  the  triumphant  reply  of  Cambridge  was,  that,  the 
king,  after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  persuade  the  actors 
to  come  to  London,  was  fain,  before  two  months  were  well  me  royal 
over,  to  visit  Cambridge  again,  in  order  to  see  the  play  acted  SKiT Iwo 

1 • _ 0 . , . . . month#. 

a second  time.  ‘Leave  it,  retorted  the  author  of  the  Cam- 
bridge rejoinder  to  Corbet, 


. . . ‘you  cannot  say 

The  king  did  go  from  you  in  March 
And  come  again  in  May'9. 


The  registrary  of  the  university  at  this  time  was  James  Tabor-# 
Tabor, — the  painstaking  antiquary  whose  handwriting  is  ^ccond 
familiar  to  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult  our 
academic  archives,  and  who  was  himself  no  contemptible  con- 
tributor to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  antiquities  of  the 


1 ix°P€vc*i  tyu  lx°P'tiy°vv'  lypa/x- 
parevet,  iyu  S'  ‘fiKKXrjolafov’  irpira- 
yuylcTfit,  iyu>  S'  ideupovv  i^Tiirres, 
tyw  5*  itrvpiTTo v.  Demosthenes,  de 
Corona  (ed.  Iieiske),  p.  315. 

5 Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  Works, 
m 267. 

3 State  Papers  ( Dom .)  James  J, 

vol.  Lxxx  51. 


4 ‘Cambridge  an  wholesome  phy- 
sicke  Acte  which  brought  the  kiugo 
asleep.’  See  ‘A  Courtier’s  Censure,’ 
etc.  Nichols,  Progresse*,  in  73. 

8 * But  Ignoramus  pleased  best  the 
kinge  when  it  was  done.’  Ibid. 

9 This  Answer,  written  by  Lake,  is 
printed  in  Corbet’s  Poems  (ed.  Gil- 
christ), p.  24. 
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chap.  vl  town.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  second  visit,  which  well  deserves  to  be  quoted 
in  its  entirety: 

‘Upon  Saturday,  the  13  Maii,  1615,  news  was  brought 
that  his  majesty  would  be  at  Cambridge  that  night,  and  that 
in  the  way  he  meant  to  hunt  a buck;  so  that  at  2 of  the 
clock  the  school  bell  and  St  Mary’s  bells  rung  to  call  the 
Theu&hrer-  university  together.  The  vice-chancellor  set  the  scholars 
towards  Spital-End;  they  reached  to  the  Armitage  St  Ann, 
and  above  them  up  to  the  town  to  Trinity  College,  the 
bachelors  of  arts,  then  the  gentlemen  fellow-commoners, 
then  the  senior  regents  and  non-regents,  then  the  doctors, 
who  stood  in  Trinity  College  gatehouse.  His  majesty  came 
from  Thetford,  whither  the  buck  led  him,  and  where  awhile 
he  had  rested  himself,  and  so  came  about  four  of  the  clock; 
the  scholars  all  saluted  him  with  Vivat  Rex.  Mr  mayor  and 
his  fraternity  stood  on  the  hill  by  the  spital-house,  where 
Mr  mayor,  without  either  state  or  reverence,  when  his  majesty 
came  right  against  the  place  where  he  stood,  stepped  to  his 
coach-side,  and  then  kneeled  down,  and  delivered  his  majesty 
a fair  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  with  gold  laces,  and  the  prince 
*weare  another,  telling  his  majesty  their  corporation  was  poor,  and 
not  able  to  bestow  any  matter  of  value  upon  his  majesty, 
and  therefore  invited  him  to  accept  of  those,  which  his 
majesty  took,  and  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  so  he  took 
his  horse  and  rode  before  the  king’s  mace-bearer  to  Trinity 
Reception  College  with  his  mace  over  his  shoulder... His  majesty  made 
at  iruntj.  gfoy  till  he  came  at  Trinity  College  walk,  where  him  and 
the  prince  and  his  nobility  alighted  their  coach;  and  being 
within  Trinity  College,  against  the  first  rails,  Dr  Gwyn, 
deputy  vice-chancellor,  made  an  oration  to  him,  giving  him 
thanks  for  his  love  to  them,  that  he  was  pleased  so  suddeuly 
to  come  to  them  again,  and  highly  extolling  his  majesty  and 
virtues.  The  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  kneeled  while  this 
speech  was  delivering,  and  the  king  stood,  and  prince  and 
nobility  by  him.  And  then,  the  speech  ended,  his  majesty 
went  towards  his  lodge;  and  then,  about  the  middle  alley, 
the  orator  made  another  oration;  which  ended  the  king  and 
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prince  and  nobility  went  to  their  lodgings.  Then  the  vice-  ciiap.  vi. 
chancellor  took  order  for  the  placing  of  the  university  and  Tho  second 

1 ° ^ performance 

strangers,  not  actors : at  the  lower  end  of  the  stage,  the 
doctors ; in  a place  next  the  stage,  the  regents  and  non-  klng- 
regents,  in  gowns;  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  other  strangers 
according  to  their  qualities,  upon  the  scaffolds:  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  beyond  the  stage,  was  wholly  reserved  for 
the  king  and  prince’s  followers,  and  for  the  courtiers.  About 
8 of  the  clock  the  play  began,  and  ended  about  one1;  his  majesty  iii^omnpiete 
was  much  delighted  with  the  play,  and  laughed  exceedingly ; 
and  oftentimes,  with  his  hands,  and  by  words , applauded  it 

* On  Sunday,  at  9 of  the  clock,  there  was  a sermon  in  a laboriou* 
St  Mary’s ; at  half  an  hour  past  10  the  king  went  to  Trinity 
chapel,  where  he  heard  prayers  and  an  anthem,  and  then 
a clero  in  Trinity,  made  by  Mr  Simpson  of  Trinity,  which 
was  an  hour  and  an  half  long,  which  seemed  too  tedious  to 
his  majesty,  and  therefore  he  shewed  some  distaste,  not  of 
the  clero,  for  it  was  well  and  learnedly  performed,  but  that 
he  had  no  care  to  prevent  tediosity,  he  being  wearied  over- 
night ; the  clero  ended,  there  was  another  anthem  sung  and 
prayers,  and  then  his  majesty  went  to  dinner ; at  3 a sermon 
in  St  Mary’s,  before  divers  of  the  nobility;  after  dinner,  about 
4 of  the  clock,  his  majesty  went  to  Mr  Butler9,  with  his 
nobles;  the  sheriff  Aldered  of  Foulmire  was  very  officious, 
and  took  upon  him  his  office  before  his  majesty,  which  dis-  The  dignity 
contenting  the  university,  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  notice 
given  him,  informed  my  lord  chamberlain,  who,  from  his 
majesty,  discharged  Aldered,  and  told  him  it  was  his  majesty’s  bSlVio10"0 
pleasure  he  should  not  carry  himself  then  as  a sheriff,  for  he  JSrT1  th0 
had  not  power  or  authority  in  the  university,  and  so  he  slunk 
aside,  and  took  his  place  behind,  and  so  whilst  his  majesty 


1 Another  account  of  the  first  per- 
formance says  ‘it  was  (at  the  least) 
five  howers  and  a halfe  longe.’  MS. 
Bodl.  Add.  C.  ccvi.  133. 

2 The  celebrated  physician  of  the 
time,  for  an  account  of  whom  see 
Cooper,  Annals,  m 119:  he  was  a 
fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  to  which  society, 
Fuller  tells  us,  he  bequeathed  ‘a 
chalice  with  a cover  of  beaten  gold, 

M.  II. 


weighing  and  worth  three  hundred 
pounds,  besides  other  plate  and  books 
to  the  value  of  five  hnndred  pounds.* 
Fuller- Prickett  and  Wright,  p.  307. 
Compare  Dillingham’s  account  of 
John  Freeman,  the  founder  of  the 
Freeman  fellowship  at  Clare.  Laur- 
ence Chaderton , by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
p.  20. 
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was  with  Butler,  where  he  stayed  near  an  hour;  after  that 
his  majesty  went  to  supper. 

‘On  Monday,  there  was  a congregation  at  7,  where  good 
order  and  decorum  was  observed,  and  these  orderly  admitted 
[blank  in  the  original  manuscript]. 

‘Then  about  10  the  vice-chancellor  and  whole  senate  of 
doctors,  regents,  and  non-regents,  and  those  of  the  nobility  in 
order,  attended  the  vice-chancellor  to  Trinity  college  in  order, 
the  regents  first,  2 and  2,  in  state  to  Trinity  chapel,  where 
they  seated  themselves,  and  thither  came  the  king  and  prince, 
and  heard  the  act,  which  was  learnedly  performed ; and  at 
the  end  Mr  Cecill,  the  moderator,  began  to  destroy  their 
pleasure;  he  fainted  the  night  before,  and  that  morning, 
being  sickly,  fainted,  and  was  carried  out  dead,  but  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  recovered  again ; the  act  ended,  the  king 
went  to  dinner,  and  so,  after  he  had  made  known  how  he 
was  contented,  suddenly  departed. 

‘The  mayor,  when  he  came  to  Trinity  college,  was  put 
before  the  beadles,  and  the  vice-chancellor  went  next  after 
them,  and  so  next  before  the  king;  and  when  the  mayor 
went  out,  he  went  without  serjeant  or  show  of  his  mace.’ 


The  self-complacency  of  the  wits  of  the  university,  as 
royalty  made  its  second  departure,  must,  we  should  imagine, 
have  been  very  nearly  complete.  They  had  altogether 
eclipsed  the  town  in  the  royal  favour;  they  had  satirised, 
with  equal  success,  a leading  town  dignitary;  while  the 
ridicule  which  they  had  poured  on  their  professional  rivals, 
the  common  lawyers,  had  provoked  from  the  victims  them- 
selves the  best  possible  tribute  to  its  effectiveness, — namely, 
unmistakeable  indications  that  it  had  given  them  great 
chamber-  annoyance.  ‘ It  hath  so  netled  the  lawiers,’  wrote  Chamber- 
account  of  lain  to  Carleton,  ‘that  they  are  almost  out  of  all  patience1.’ 
ouietotK  20  Coke,  indeed,  was  reported  to  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was 
due  to  himself  and  his  high  position,  as  to  have  launched 

1 State  Papers  (Dow.)  Javies  the  sume  Wesmister  Hall  will  one  day 
First,  lxxx  no.  102.  ‘Which  how  crie  quits  with  them.’  MS.  Iiodl. 
the  common  lawyers  tooke,  if  any  u.  s. 
wearc  there,  I know  not.  But  I pre- 
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forth  from  the  King’s  Bench  itself  sundry  scathing  allusions  cnAP.  vi.^ 
to  scholars  as  a class1 ; while  certain  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  took  to  satirising  ‘the  university  man’  in  epigrams 
and  lampoons,  and  were  fully  repaid  in  like  coin2 3.  ‘To  say 
truth,*  observes  Chamberlain,  ‘ yt  was  a scandall  rather  taken 
then  geven,  for  what  profession  is  there,  wherein  some  parti- 
cular person  may  not  be  justly  taxed  without  imputation  to  irritation  of 

^ ^ j •/  a the  lawyers. 

the  whole8?  ’ But  the  recollection  of  the  play  long  continued 
in  legal  circles ; and  ‘Sir  Ignoramus’  appears  to  have  become 
a current  epithet  in  the  Inns  of  Court  for  denoting  an 
illiterate  clerk  preferred  before  a real  scholar  to  a church 
benefice.  There  is  one  tradition,  however,  which  all  scholars 
will  be  reluctant  to  accept,  save  on  better  evidence  than  is 
forthcoming, — namely  that  the  illustrious  Selden  composed 
his  History  of  Tithes  from  feelings  of  resentment  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
thus  mercilessly  assailed4 * *. 

The  townsmen  of  Cambridge,  though  not  less  sore  at  the  Graver 
indignity  done  to  their  recorder,  who  had  been  generally 
recognised  in  the  carefully  studied  attire  of  Ignoramus8,  were 
still  less  able  to  retaliate  on  their  satirists ; while,  contrasted 
with  the  sumptuous  banquets,  the  intellectual  diversion,  and 
the  scenic  amusement  provided  by  the  university,  the  two 
cups  and  the  scented  gloves,  accompanied  by  plaintive  pro- 
testations of  poverty,  must  have  seemed  very  humble  tribute. 

It  may  appear  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  George  Ruggle’s 
clever  composition  was  the  cause  why  Cambridge  is  not 
at  the  present  day  a city,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  facts 
can  be  shewn  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a conclusion. 

In  the  year  1605,  the  town  had  acquired  an  important  The  corpora- 
accession  of  dignity,  having  received  a royal  charter  whereby  to  have^ 
it  was  constituted  a free  borough,  and  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  from 
and  burgesses  were  created  a corporation®.  Inspired  by  the  J®ty0Ugh  a 


1 State  Papers  ( Dom .)  James  the 
First , lx xx  no.  102. 

5 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 See  Cooper,  Annals , iii  88  n.  2. 

6 * The  second  night  was  a comodie 

of  Clare-Hall,  with  the  helpe  of  two 


or  three  goode  actors  from  other 
bowses,  wherein  David  Drumond  in 
a hobby-horse  and  Brakin  the  re- 
corder of  the  towne  under  the  name 
of  ignoramus  a common-lawier  bate 
great  parts.’  State  Papers , t*.  s. 

6 Cooper,  Annals , in  17 — 18. 
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chap.  vi. 


Vudlanco  of 
Suffolk. 


Tho  univer- 
sity applies 
for  a draft 
of  the 
proposed 
cliorter. 


The  cor- 
poration 
demurs  to 
* parting  tho 
lion's  skin.’ 


The  univer- 
sity entreats 
Bacon,  os 
attorney* 
general,  to 
exert  his 
influence  in 
their  behalf. 


astute  Brackyn,  the  corporation  had  ever  since  been  aiming 
at  yet  higher  honours,  by  seeking  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  their  township  to  the  superior  rights  and  privileges  of 
a city1;  and  on  the  30  Jan.  1616,  the  corporation  seal  was 
affixed  to  a power  of  attorney  authorising  Thomas  French, 
alderman,  to  exhibit  and  prefer  to  the  king  a petition  for 
renewing  the  town  charter,  and  for  a new  charter  incorporat- 
ing the  town  by  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens *. 

Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  relations  that  then  existed 
between  the  university  and  the  town,  such  a petition  could 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  some  misgiving  by  the  former, 
and  Suffolk,  at  that  time  chancellor,  shewed  himself  fully  on 
the  alert.  It  was  not  however  without  some  difficulty  that, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  high  treasurer,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  a kind  of 
summary  of  the  additional  privileges  and  immunities  which 
the  townsmen  sought  to  obtain*.  The  abstract  thus  procured 
only  made  the  academic  authorities  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  claims  of  a community  by 
which  their  own  jurisdiction  had  so  often  been  called  in 
question  and  imperilled,  and  application  was  next  made  for 
permission  to  peruse  the  draft  of  the  proposed  charter.  This 
request  was  met  by  a very  terse  and  scarcely  courteous  reply. 
It  wrould  hardly  do,  the  corporation  objected,  to  draw  out  and 
discuss  the  charter  before  it  had  received  the  royal  sanction, 
for  that  would  be  ‘ but  to  part  the  lion’s  skin  ’ ; then,  again, 
it  would  involve  them  in  considerable  expense;  and,  lastly, 
it  was  ‘ only  ’ the  lord  treasurer  who  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  suggest  that  any  particulars  should  be  given  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  those  particulars  had  already  been  supplied,  ‘as 
by  ye  noate  left  with  you  doth  appeare’;  and  ‘to  draw  a 
charter  first  is  more  than  my  lord  treasurer  thought  fit’ 
‘And  this/  concluded  the  urbane  epistle,  ‘is  our  answer4/ 

The  semi-defiant  tone  of  this  missive  by  no  means  tended 
to  reassure  the  university,  and  when  it  became  known,  shortly 

1 Cambridge  is  designated  a city  3 Cooper,  Annals , iu  105 — 6. 
in  an  official  record  of  the  reign  of  3 Ibid. 

Rich.  I;  see  Cooper,  Annals , i 29.  4 Ibid,  m 106—7. 
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afterwards,  that  the  petition  had  been  actually  presented,  it  ciiap.  vt. 
was  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for  securing  the  power- 
ful aid  of  Bacon.  The  letter  in  which  his  intervention  was 
implored  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
expressions  on  record  of  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
university  with  respect  to  the  feelings  by  which  it  was 
habitually  regarded  by  the  town  community.  After  a concise 
explanation  of  what  had  already  taken  place,  the  writers 
thus  proceed : ‘ These  peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  Theirdistmct 
theirs,  upon  so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  request  of  ours,  respiting 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ; for  that  as  yet  we  could  never  find  [g*®*** 
by  any  record , act,  or  wish  of  theirs  that  this  university  ever 
received  honour,  dignity,  or  favour;  in  regard  whereof  we  toJmmen. 
earnestly  intreat  your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy 
chancellor  and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly 
informed  how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the  university 


no  dishonour1 *.’ 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a fortnight  Hacon  proves 

, ( ^ m ® tu  have 

that  Bacon’s  reply  was  written,  but  its  reassuring  character, 
when  it  reached  the  recipients,  compensated  for  the  delay. 

* I have  taken  care  of  you,’  said  the  writer,  ‘rather  according 
to  your  request,  than  at  your  request;  forasmuch  as  1 had 
done  it  before  your  letter  cameV  Eventually  the  draft  of  n>e  draft  u 
the  proposed  charter  was  duly  drawn  out,  and  was  then 
subjected  to  careful  criticism  by  the  vice-chancellor  and 
Heads,  their  comments  on  each  separate  article  being  ap- 
pended to  the  document3.  With  the  lord  treasurer  for  its 
chancellor,  the  lord  chancellor  for  its  high  steward,  and  the 
attorney  general  for  a watchful  guardian4,  the  university 


1 Cooper,  Annals , in  108. 

3 Heywood  and  Wright,  Cambridge 
Transactions  during  the  Puritan 
Period , n 279. 

3 ‘ We  feare,’  said  the  university 
authorities  in  one  of  their  comments, 

‘this  citty  being  a countye  and  the 
university  seated  therein,  the  whole 
and  absolute  jurisdictions  that  other 
cittyes  have  is  here  aymed  at,  which 
being  graunted  >ve  of  the  university 
shall  be  excluded  the  commission  of 


the  peace  with  them,  and  dyvers 
other  causes,  misdemeanours,  and  for- 
feytures  which  belong  to  the  univer- 
sity questioned.’  See  Cooper,  Annals, 
xxx  109 — 112. 

4 It  was  certainly  somewhat  un- 
fortunate for  the  corporation  that, 
as  Mr  Spedding  observes,  the  three 
officers  of  the  Crown  to  whom  their 
petition  was  referred  were  respec- 
tively the  High  Steward,  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Standing  Counsel  to 
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following  year  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  chosen  high  steward  chap.  \i. 

of  the  town.  SS°as0f 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  embittered  spirit  which  marked  of 
the  relations  of  the  university  and  the  town,  are  the  benefac-  &' Aptuietr. 
tions  of  Stephen  Perse,  M.D.,  a native  of  Norwich  and  one  *^,erfacti°ns 
of  the  fellows  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Like  Caius  PeSfW. 
and  Butler,  and  others  of  the  same  profession  in  those  days, 
he  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  practising  as  a phy- 
sician, and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  no  less  than  £9000 
for  charitable  purposes.  Among  other  property,  he  had  ti»o 
acquired  the  site  on  which  had  formerly  stood  the  house  of  school, 
the  Augustine  friars  in  Cambridge1 2,  and  here  he  directed 
in  his  will  that  there  should  be  built  ‘ a convenient  house 
to  be  used  for  a Grammar  Free  School,  with  one  lodging 
chamber  for  the  Master  and  another  for  the  Usher.’  The 
master  was  to  be  a master  of  arts  of  the  university,  and 
the  usher  (likewise  a member  of  the  university)  of  bachelor 
standing  at  least.  Scholars  to  the  number  of  one  hundred, 
being  natives  of  Cambridge,  Barnwell,  Chesterton,  or  Trum- 
pington,  ‘ no  more,  nor  any  other,*  were  here  to  receive  a free 
education*. 

In  addition  to  this,  Dr  Perse  founded  at  Caius  College  Fellowship* 
six  fellowships  and  six  scholarships ; the  fellows  to  be  elected  gJj^CWu# 
from  the  scholars,  ‘ being  fit  scholars  ’ ; and  the  scholars  to 
be  elected  from  those  on  the  school  foundation  (*  being  fit  ’) 
who  had  there  ‘been  instructed  and  taught  by  the  space  of 
three  years  at  least3.’ 

Other  benefactions,  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  college  hall  hucod^ 
and  in  building  the  new  university  library,  gave  evidence  j£“{f*ctiou 
that  the  generous  and  wide-minded  fellow  of  Caius  College, 
while  mainly  intent  on  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
which  should  confer  a substantial  benefit  on  the  town  and 
should  serve  to  link  together  the  academic  and  municipal 


1 See  vol.  i,  p.  139. 

2 Cooper,  Annals , in  95-101.  The 
school  was  erected  soon  after  Dr 
Perse’s  death,  and  ordinances  for  its 
government  were  made  by  Perse’s 

executors  10  Feb.  162J.  It 


flourished  greatly  in  the  seventeenth 
century  during  the  mastership  of 
Thomas  Lovering  and  George  Grif- 
fith. See  Cooper,  Memorials,  hi 
154-160. 

3 Ibid,  hi  97. 
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Ills  character 
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and  a follow. 


interests,  was  by  no  means  unmindful  either  of  his  college 
or  of  his  university.  The  bequest  to  the  university  library 
has  reference  to  the  scheme  at  that  time  in  contemplation 
for  the  erection  of  a new  building,  and  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
executors  * within,’  says  the  will,  * five  years  after  my  decease, 
so  that  the  said  library  be  within  that  time  in  building1.’ 
The  scheme,  it  is  deserving  of  note,  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  another  enlightened  benefactor  in  relation  to  school  educa- 
tion,— Robert  Johnson*  (a  son-in-law  of  Lawrence  Chaderton), 
archdeacon  of  Leicester,  to  whom  the  well-known  foundations 
at  Oakham  and  Uppingham  are  indebted  for  their  origin. 
But  nothing  was  done  during  the  reign  of  James,  which, 
to  quote  Mr  Bradshaw’s  expression,  is  "an  entire  blank  in 
the  library3,’  and  Perse’s  bequest  consequently  lapsed.  The 
project,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  was  arrested  by  the  sudden 
fate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Besides  the  more  general  results  of  the  royal  visits, 
already  described,  the  influence  they  exerted  over  the  minds 
of  at  least  two  eminent  members  of  the  university  must  not 
be  left  unnoted.  Among  the  fellows  of  Trinity  at  this  time, 
was  George  Herbert,  the  poet,  who  in  the  year  1618  was  ap- 
pointed reader  of  rhetoric  in  the  university.  He  had  come 
up  to  Trinity  from  Westminster  School  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  placed  by  his  watchful  mother 
under  the  special  care  of  Dr  Neville,  whose  good  opinion 
and  regard  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  industry  as  a student  and  also  by  that 
slightly  overwrought  refinement  of  feeling  which  characterised 
him  throughout  life ; while  even  his  best  friends  could  not 
but  admit  that  he  seemed  to  think  too  much  about  his  dress, 
prided  himself  on  his  illustrious  descent,  and  cultivated  a 
little  too  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  and 
noble4.  At  the  time  of  James’  visit  in  1615,  Herbert  was 
only  22  years  old,  and  his  imagination  seems  to  have  become 
dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  a court  career ; and  his  graceful 

1 Ibid . hi  101.  3 The  University  Library , p.  16. 

3 Luard.  List  of  Documents  relat - 4 Walton’s  Lives  (ed.  Dowling), 

iny  to  the  University  Library , p.  6.  p.  291. 
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genius,  under  the  spell  of  this  illusion,  condescended  to  acts  chap,  vi. 
of  gross  adulation  which  certainly  stand  in  singular  con- 
trast to  that  ‘ contemptus  mundi  * which  pervades  the  strains 
of  The  Temple . It  had  become  the  fashion,  at  this  time,  ms  rhetoric 
to  flatter  the  scholar  on  the  throne  by  lauding  his  public  an  oration  of 
speeches  as  models  of  the  highest  oratory ; and  Herbert,  in 
his  chair  in  the  school  of  rhetoric  at  Cambridge,  determined 
to  approve  himself  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  the  courtier. 

‘ He  passed  by/  says  the  narrator,  ‘ those  fluent  orators  that 
domineered  in  the  pulpits  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  insisted 
to  read  upon  an  oration  of  King  James,  which  he  analysed, 
shewed  the  concinnity  of  the  parts,  the  propriety  of  the 
phrase,  the  height  and  power  of  it  to  move  affections,  the 
style  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  could  not  con- 
ceive what  kingly  eloquence  was,  in  respect  of  which  those 
noted  demagogi  were  but  hirelings  and  triobulary  rheto- 
ricians1 */ It  would  seem  that  this  somewhat  singular  method 
of  proceeding  gained  the  full  approval  of  the  authorities,  for 
in  the  following  year  Herbert  was  elected  public  orator  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  until  1627*.  Very  shortly  after  James 
his  appointment,  there  came  down  to  the  university  library  a SSlwSty10 
copy  of  the  Bamlicon  Boron , with  a letter  in  the  royal  auto- 
graph.  Herbert  was  delighted  at  the  fresh  opportunity  thus  E**'-  M*y’ 
afforded  him.  He  not  only  penned  a letter  in  admirable  Herbert** 

« « letter  of 

Latin  returning  the  profusest  thanks  for  James’  gift,  but  he  f/(kI"t0WJ^dgc' 
inserted  in  the  margin  at  the  close  the  following  elegiac  verse ; May  1620  • 

Peregrinit  Academiam  nostram  invitentibm. 

Quid  Vaticanam  Bodleiumque  objicis  hospes? 

Unicus  est  nobis  bibliotheca  liber3. 


Royalty  was  most  successfully  tickled.  James  even  con- 
descended to  enquire  who  was  the  actual  author  of  the  letter, 
and  finding  that  the  writer  was  a relative  of  the  very  same 


1 Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, i 175.  The  appointment  was 
well  calculated  to  aid  Herbert  in  his 
ambitious  aims,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a stepping-stone,  as 
was  the  case  with  Naunton  (orator 

1594-1611)  and  Nethersole  (1611- 

1619)  to  an  official  career.  ‘At  the 
time  of  being  orator,’  says  Herbert’s 


biographer,  ‘ he  had  learned  to  under- 
stand the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
tongues,  very  perfectly : hoping  that, 
as  his  predecessors,  so  he  might  in 
time  attain  the  place  of  a secretary 
of  state.’  Ibid.  p.  297. 

3 Herbert’s  Remains,  p.  213;  Cooper, 
A finals,  m 134-5. 

3 Epist.  Acad.,  ii  537. 
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nobleman1  to  whom  (it  would  seem  by  accident)  he  had 
addressed  the  interrogation,  he  pronounced  him  the  ‘jewel 
of  the  university.’ 

From  that  time,  Herbert,  whenever  the  king  visited 
Cambridge  or  its  vicinity,  was  most  assiduous  in  his  court, 
and  his  hopes  ran  high.  They  faded,  however,  with  James’ 
death  ; and  when,  a few  years  later,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
the  poet  was  inducted  into  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Bemerton, 
he  had  already  begun,  in  his  own  words,  ‘to  behold  the 
court  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  to  see  plainly  that  it  is  made 
up  of  frauds  and  titles  and  flattery,  and  many  other  such 
empty,  imaginary,  and  painted  pleasures*.’  Perhaps,  as  there 
arose  in  memory  his  own  share  in  the  ‘flatter}'’  which  he 
now  contemned,  he  wTould  at  that  time  have  fain  recalled 
his  fulsome  elegiac,  and  those  lectures  in  which  he  had  im- 
pressed on  the  wondering,  awe-struck  minds  of  the  young 
Cambridge  scholars,  the  superiority  of  James’  artificial  oration 
to  the  de  Corona  or  the  pro  Marcello. 

In  the  case  of  Preston,  the  royal  visit  seemed  likely, 
at  one  time,  to  be  attended  with  very  different  results.  The 
opposition  which  he  had  shewn  to  his  pupils’  participation 
in  the  performance  of  Ignoramus  was  regarded  by  those  who 
disliked  his  new  principles  as  convincing  proof  of  disaffected 
feelings ; * he  wras  no  courtier,’  it  was  said,  who  ‘ would  envy 
so  small  a courtesie  to  those  that  had  so  freely  offered 
greater  unto  him8.’  These  representations  were  not  without 
effect ; and  the  brilliant  fellow  of  Queens'  wras  now'  generally 
looked  upon  as  one  who  stood  but  indifferently  well  with 
both  the  court  and  the  academic  authorities.  The  conscious- 
ness that  such  was  the  case  only  led  him  however  to  cul- 
tivate still  closer  relations  writh  the  Puritan  party,  and  to 
apply  himself  with  yet  greater  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his 
tutorship  as  well  as  those  of  the  offices  of  dean  and  catechist, 
to  wdiich  he  had  recently  been  promoted  by  the  influence 
of  the  not  ungrateful  Davenant4.  He  became  intimate  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Puritan  divines,  of  whom  Dod 

1 The  earl  of  Pembroke:  Walton,  3 Clarke’s  Lives,  u.  s.  p.  82. 
u.  8.  p.  292.  4 Searle,  Hist,  of  Queens’  Colley e, 

* Ibid.  p.  313.  pp.  433-4. 
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and  Hildersham  were  frequently  in  his  chamber  ; and  he  even  chap,  vi. 

went  so  far  as  to  hold  prayer-meetings  at  which  they  presided 

and  to  which  his  pupils  were  invited.  Dr  Davenant,  we  can  hi*  favour 

well  understand,  would  be  little  inclined  to  interfere  with  oavcnant 

one  by  whom  the  reputation  of  the  college  was  enhanced, 

and  who  was  so  well  disposed  towards  himself ; ‘ as  William 

of  Nassau/  says  Fuller,  * was  said  to  have  won  a subject  from 

the  King  of  Spain  to  his  own  party,  every  time  he  put  off 

his  hat ; so  was  it  commonly  said  in  the  college,  that  every 

time  that  Master  Preston  plucked  off  his  hat  to  Dr  Davenant, 

he  gained  a chamber  or  study  for  one  of  his  pupils1 2.’  Preston,  his  eminent 

indeed,  to  use  the  same  writers  expression,  became  ‘ the  college  tutor. 

greatest  pupil-monger  in  England.’  In  1618,  the  authorities 

of  Queens’  found  it  necessary  to  erect  new  buildings8;  and  the 

college  books  shew  that  in  this  same  year  Preston  entered, 

as  his  pupils,  thirteen  fellow-commoners,  together  with  but 

five  pensioners  and  two  sizars3.  In  such  estimation,  indeed,  mu  principle 

* ...  of  selection 

was  he  held,  that  he  imposed  conditions  when  accepting  a pUJ^‘ptius 
pupil  on  which  probably  no  other  college  tutor  ever  insisted  : 
namely,  that  the  pupil  should  be  not  simply  one  whose 
social  prospects  were  good,  but  also  one  likely  to  prove 
strictly  conformable  to  discipline4 * * *.  When,  however,  he  had 
once  accepted  the  responsibility,  he  did  not  lightly  interpret 
the  obligations  it  involved.  Among  the  fellow-commoners 
under  his  charge  was  Sir  Arthur  Capel,  an  ardent  royalist 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  civil  wars,  and  his  cousin,  Sir  Capel 
Bedell  of  Huntingdonshire.  The  latter  had  not  been  very  long 
a student  in  Queens’  College,  before  his  tutor  learned  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jane  Newcome, — the  charming 
daughter  of  a Dr  Newcome,  commissary  to  the  bishop  of 


1 Fuller-Nuttall,  n 517. 

2 Searle,  u.  p.  436 ; — * that  goodly 
fabrick  that  contains  many  fair  lodg- 
ings bothe  for  schollars  and  fellows, 
towards  King’s  College.’  Clarke’s 
Liveg,  p.  84. 

3 Searle,  u.  «.,  p.  434. 

4 ‘As  for  that  gentilman  you  writt 

of,  I have  spoken  to  my  tutor  about 

him,  and  he  gave  me  this  answer, 

that  he  never  tooke  pupill  but  upon 


two  conditions,  first  that  they  should 
be  an  elder  brother,  secondly,  of  a 
stayd  sober  cariage:  upon  these  two 
conditions  he  is  ready  to  doe  him  all 
the  good  he  can.’  See  Diary  of  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby , of  Scriven,  hart. : 
ed.  Parsons,  1836  (quoted  by  Searle, 
u.  p.  435).  Young  Slingsby ’s  letter 
(3  May  1621)  refers  to  one  of  the 
Talbots  of  Worcestershire,  who  was 
anxious  to  enter  under  Preston. 
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cii  vp.  vi.  Ely,  who  resided  in  Cambridge, — and  that  an  engagement 
ho  extricates  seemed  imminent.  Without  betraying  any  knowledge  of 
Hedeii  from  the  affair,  Preston  proposed  to  some  of  his  fellow-commoner 
engagement  pUpi}3  (young  Bedell  among  the  number)  that  they  should 
go  for  a few  days’  excursion  into  the  country,  should  visit 
the  splendid  pile  at  Audley  End  and  also  Saffron  Walden. 
When  at  Audley  End,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  party 
(not  Preston)  that  they  should  go  on  to  Much  Hadham,  a 
picturesque  village  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Sir  Arthur  Capel, 
— grandsire  of  the  two  fellow-commoners  above  named, — had 
his  seat.  The  proposal  was  eagerly  adopted ; but,  when  at 
Much  Hadham,  Preston  did  not  fail  to  divulge  to  his  host  the 
important  circumstance  of  his  grandson’s  misplaced  attach- 
ment. The  young  baronet  was  detained  at  Much  Hadham, 
and  eventually  persuaded  to  set  forth  on  his  travels  abroad; 
and  Dr  Newcome’s  expectations  of  a wealthy  and  aristocratic 
son-in-law  were  thus  effectually  nipped  in  the  bud1. 

His  success  To  his  duties  as  a catechist  Preston  gave  especial  atten- 

catccbbt.  tion, — Andrewes’  eminent  success  in  a like  capacity  being,  we 

can  hardly  doubt,  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ; and  here 
again  his  own  success  was  so  marked  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  his  opponents.  His  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  long  before  the  fellows  and  students  entered  to 
take  their  seats,  the  little  ante-chapel2  was  often  crowded 
Jealousy  of  with  students  from  other  colleges  and  with  townsmen.  The 
authorities,  authorities  began  to  take  alarm,  and  eventually  orders  were 
given  that  neither  townsmen  nor  members  of  other  colleges 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  catechisings, — with  the  result, 
of  course,  that  the  members  of  Queens’  College  were  rendered 
more  enviable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  having,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  narrator,  * the  greater  benefit  of  those  things 
because  they  were  not  common  and  in  print.’  Under  the 
influence,  probably,  of  like  motives,  the  authorities  further 
enjoined,  about  the  same  time,  that  the  lectureship  at  Trinity 
Church,  which,  in  relation  to  the  townsmen,  held  much  the 

1 See  the  whole  story,  as  narrated  3 According  to  Mr  Searle,  it  was 

with  giim  humour  by  Ball  in  his  only  20  feet  square.  Hist,  of  Queens' 

IA/e  of  Preston,  pp.  8G — 87.  College,  p.  440. 
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same  place  as  the  sermons  at  St  Mary’s  to  the  university1,  ciiAr.  vi. 
should  be  suspended.  The  sermons  at  St  Andrew’s  (where 
Perkins  had  so  often  discoursed)  were  likewise  forbidden,  and 
all  students  were  required  to  restrict  their  attendance  at 
services  out  of  college  to  Great  St  Mary’s*. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  necessarily  to  deprive  si  Botoiphs 
Preston  of  any  audience  save  that  which  he  could  command 
among  the  members  of  his  own  college,  and  there  were  not  a 
few%  both  in  the  university  and  in  the  town,  who  sympathised 
with  him  under  the  circumstances  and  were  desirous  of  hear- 
ing him  again.  The  living  attached  to  the  ancient  church  of 
St  Botolph  was  then,  as  now,  in  the  gift  of  Queens’  College, 
and  was  held  by  a Queens’  man.  Originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  prior  and  brotherhood  of  the  priory  at  Barnwell,  it  had 
passed  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  authorities  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  from  these  again  to  those  of  the 
authorities  of  Queens’.  Andrew  Doket8  had  held  it  for 
twenty-six  years ; the  remains  of  Playfere  rested  within  the 
walls  of  the  church4.  It  was  here  that  on  Sunday,  23  Jan.  Preston** 

~ sermon 

1620,  at  three  o’clock,  * after  St  Maries’  sermon  should  be  ^er,e: 
ended,*  Preston,  encouraged  mainly  by  some  of  the  towns-  20- 
men,  undertook  to  address  an  audience  of  those  wTho  were 
precluded  from  listening  to  him  elsewhere.  A numerous  and  nr  New-come 
distinguished  crowd  had  already  assembled  at  the  appointed 
hour,  when  Dr  Newcome  suddenly  emerged  from  its  midst, 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  commissary  of  the  bishop, 
forbade  the  preaching  of  any  sermon  and  enjoined  that 
there  should  only  be  the  ordinary  prayers.  The  remon- 
strances were  many  and  loud, — the  incumbent  of  the  church, 
the  earl  of  Lincoln  (who  was  one  of  the  assembly),  and 
others  all  endeavouring  to  move  the  dictatorial  official  from 
his  purpose.  Dr  Newcome,  however,  remained  inflexible, 
and  presently  went  home, — ‘with  all  his  family,’  says  the 
narrator,  from  whence  we  infer  that  Jane  herself  was  among 
the  witnesses  (and  probably  no  commiserating  one)  of 
Preston’s  apparent  discomfiture.  But  urged  on  by  his  ex- 


1 See  Cooper,  Annals , hi  1G8.  see  vol.  i,  p.  317. 

2 Clarke,  Lives , p.  84.  * Cooper.  Memorials , in  154 — 5. 

3 First  president  of  the  college : 
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chap,  vi.,  pectant  auditors,  Preston  had  the  courage  to  set  Dr  New- 
come’s  veto  at  defiance,  and  preached,  notwithstanding,  ‘a 
very  savoury  and  holy  sermon.’  It  was  also  however  a 
very  long  one,  and  some  time  had  already  been  consumed  in 
the  discussion  evoked  by  Dr  Newcome’s  interference;  in 
order  therefore  that  the  scholars  might  get  away  in  time  for 
evening  service  in  college,  Preston  dismissed  them  with  the 
usual  prayers  unsaid1 2. 

It  so  happened  that  King  James  was  at  that  time  staying 
at  Newmarket,  and  thither  Dr  Newcome  repaired  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  not  difficult,  especially  in  the  state  of  the 
royal  sympathies  at  this  period,  to  represent  Preston  as  a 
crafty  dissembler,  a non-complier  at  heart,  and  one  who,  unless 
promptly  and  sternly  dealt  with,  might  rouse  in  that  univer- 
sity where  he  was  ‘ so  followed  and  adored,’  a spirit  of  insub- 
ordination which  might  result  in  the  overthrow  of  all 
discipline*.  The  king  determined  that  he  should  forthwith 
be  called  to  account,  and  Andrewes,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  directed  to  take  immediate  action.  Preston  was  cited 
before  the  vice-chancellor  and  Heads  and  required  to  sign  a 
and  u called’  form  of  apology  to  Dr  Newcome,  which  he  consented  to  do*. 

upon  to  con-  ros 

dcnm  hi»  Their  next  demand  must  have  been  a sore  trial  to  his  high 
»cnno»ond  and  sensitive  spirit,  for  they  called  upon  him  to  deliver  in  St 
Botolph’s,  ‘at  such  daye,  tyme  and  place’  as  they  should 
appoint,  another  sermon,  of  which  the  burden  should  be,  that 
people  * ought  not  to  neglecte  divine  prayer  at  their  owne 
parishe,  and  runne  gadding  to  sermons  at  an  other  churcbe, 
contrary  to  the  lawes  and  canons  of  this  landeV 

To  not  a few,  this  requirement  seemed  somewhat  hard 
measure,  especially  when  it  was  considered  that  he  had  simply 
preached  (as  his  biographer  suggests)  * an  innocent  and  honest 
sermon  in  a church  belonging  to  the  college,  by  the  consent 


threaten 

preaches 

notwith- 

standing. 


Dr 

Newcome’s 
complaint  to 
the  king  at 
Newmarket 


Preston  is 
required  to 
apologise  to 


1 Clarke,  Lives,  pp.  84-5. 

2 Ibid.  p.  87. 

8 * Mr  Dor.  Newcome  I doe  willingly 
acknowledge  before  this  companie 
that  I have  offended  yon  in  not 
harkening  to  your  counsayle,  when 
you  intreated  me  to  forbeare  preach- 


ing in  Buttolphe  churche  uppon  Son- 
daye  last,  and  I doe  humbly  desyre 
you  to  forgeve  mee.’  Searle  Hist, 
of  Queens'  College,  p.  446  [quoted 
from  the  Acta  Curiae  in  the  Registry 
for  1617-21]. 

* Ibid. 
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and  in  the  hearing  of  the  incumbent1/  Preston,  however,  .ciiap.  vr 
had  early  gained  and  maintained  throughout  his  career,  the 
reputation  of  being  a master  of  the  art  of  adroitly  foiling  the 
tactics  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  him  to  an  avowal  which 
he  would  rather  not  make,  and  something  of  amusement  was 
added  to  the  interest  with  which  the  intelligence  was  received 
that  he  had  consented  to  make  the  required  declaration.  * It  Bairs 

111  im»  i account 

was  all  about  the  lown,  says  the  narrator,  * that  Master  orw* 

J ’ adroitness. 


Preston  was  to  preach  a recantation  sermon  at  Buttolph's 
Church  on  such  a day.  This  was  good  sport  to  the  brave 
blades,  who  now  came  crowding  as  fast  as  any,  for  to  hear, 
and  it  was  no  sin  now  for  anybody  to  be  from  prayers,  and 
indeed  there  was  a very  great  assembly,  though  he  did  all  he 
could  to  have  concealed  it.  So  he  went  on,  upon  his  former 
text,  and  preached  a very  profitable  sermon  concerning 
growing  in  grace,  and  directed  prayer,  as  a special  meanes  to 
make  men  grow  in  grace.  Now  that,  he  said,  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  that  which  was  sudain,  extemporary,  and  con- 
ceived ; or,  set,  enjoyned,  and  prescribed  before,  not  only  for 
the  sense  and  scope,  but  also  words  and  phrases.  And  where- 
as some  thought  this  was  to  stint  the  spirit,  he  said,  there 
was  a liberty  to  use  conceived  prayer  at  other  times,  wherein 
the  spirit  might  expatiate  and  inlarge  itself;  and  also  the 
intention  of  the  mind,  though  not  in  extension  and  variety  of 
language.  The  blades  that  came  to  laugh,  had  no  great  cause 
to  do  it,  for  this  passage  was  at  the  very  close ; and  the 
sermon  ail  along  before  was  sharp  and  searching ; both  sides 
were  silent  and  went  home  not  without  some  prints  of  good 
upon  their  spirits.  Optimus  orator  censendus,  non  qui  meruit 
auditorum  judicium , sed  qui  abstulit : he  makes  the  best 
speech  that  binds  his  hearers  rather  to  think  what  was  said 
then  who  said  it.  The  good-fellows  were  nothing  so  merry  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon.  Indifferent 
hearers  praised  all,  and  were  confirmed  in  a good  opinion  of 
the  preacher.  Good  men  were  glad  he  came  so  well  off  and 
was  at  liberty  to  preach  again,  where  they  might  hear  him : 


1 Clarke,  Liven,  p.  SG. 
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chap.  vr. 

Preston 
however  U 
prohibited 
from  prcHch- 
ii»K  without 

Eennitiaion 
rut 

obtained. 


He  subse- 
quently 
preaches 
lx-fore  the 
kiiiK  at 
Hovston  and 
maxes  the 
acquaintance 
of  liucking- 
liam. 


Thr  Stxod 
op  I)ort: 
Oct.  1618 — 
April  1619. 


John  Hales, 
of  Corpus 
Christi 
College, 
Oxford, 
fc.  1684, 
d.  1666. 


Four  of  the 
five  Knglish 
deputies 
Cambridge 
men. 


himself  was  troubled  lest  anything  he  said  should  be  mistaken 
or  mis-interpreted, — as  he  was  apt  to  be1.’  Although,  howr- 
ever.  Ball  would  fain  describe  Preston’s  designed  humiliation 
as  resulting  in  a kind  of  triumph,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  in  Cambridge  without  ‘the 
expresse  consente  of  the  sayde  vice-chancellor  first  had  and 
obtained  V But  from  this  time  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  his 
favour.  He  was  shortly  after  chosen,  with  others  from  the 
university,  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Royston ; and  the 
impression  he  then  produced  on  both  James  and  his  courtiers 
was  highly  favorable.  Buckingham,  who  from  political 
motives  \vas  now  intent  on  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
growing  Puritan  party,  intimated  his  readiness  to  become 
his  patron,  and  the  favorite’s  overtures  were  cordially  ac- 
cepted. By  Buckingham,  Preston  was  presented  to  prince 
Charles,  and  was  shortly  after  appointed  one  of  the  prince’s 
chaplains  in  ordinary. 

The  year  that  preceded  Preston’s  sermon  at  St  Botolph’s 
had  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  and  although 
Cambridge  was  a far  from  uninterested  spectator  of  the  out- 
break of  the  great  struggle,  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
of  divines  convened  in  the  dull  little  Dutch  town  occupied, 
beyond  doubt,  a far  larger  share  of  its  attention.  Although 
it  is  to  an  Oxford  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  those  proceedings,  and  although  it  was  to  an 
Oxford  divine,  the  versatile  George  Carleton  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester)  that  episcopacy  owed  its  vindication  in 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  theologians,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  John  Hales  was  merely  a passive  auditor  at  the  debates, 
and  that  of  the  five  divines  deputed  by  king  James  to  attend 
the  Synod,  all  except  Carleton  were  Cambridge  men.  Dave- 
nant,  the  lady  Margaret  professor,  and  Samuel  Ward  of 
Sidney,  were  there  from  among  the  Cambridge  Heads; 
Joseph  Hall  represented  the  more  moderate  Puritan  element 
in  Emmanuel  College,  and  his  place,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  proceedings,  was  supplied  by  Thomas  Goad 

1 Clarke,  ti.  pp.  87-88.  8 See  Searle,  «.  pp.  442-3. 
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of  King’s  College ; and  when  the  representative  of  the  Church  .cfTAP- vp 
of  Scotland  arrived,  it  was  a fellow  of  Pembroke,  the  eminent 
Walter  Balcanqual,  on  whom  it  had  devolved  to  sustain  the 
part1. 

Assemblies  such  as  that  convened  at  Dortrecht  have  Violence  and 


seldom  been  conspicuous  for  the  exemplification  of  the  Chris-  the  Calvin ia- 

. . •itii  ' . tic  deputies. 

tian  spirit ; but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  on 
that  occasion, — the  fierceness  of  their  temper,  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  open  brawls, — the  coarse  and  brutal  exulta- 
tion with  which  they  dismissed  the  Remonstrants  from  all 
further  participation  in  their  counsels, — were  features  to 
which  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  could  furnish  no 
parallel,  and  must,  we  cannot  but  think,  have  somewhat 
shocked  the  English  delegates.  The  latter  did  not,  indeed, 
all  return  to  England,  prepared,  like  Hales,  to  ‘bid  Calvin 
good  night2’;  they  accepted  the  handsome  medals  which 
testified  to  their  share  in  the  proceedings3;  Carleton,  in 
after  years,  assailed  the  Arminian  doctrines  of  Mountagu; 

Ward  and  Davenant  retained  their  Calvinistic  creed  un- 
shaken ; but  the  disregard  of  all  Christian  courtesy  and  the 
violence  done  to  the  spirit  of  fair  and  equitable  dealing 
which  the  Synod  had  witnessed,  were  talked  of  in  wider 
circles  at  home,  and  combined  to  bring  about  the  coming 
reaction  in  many  an  English  mind. 

Before  the  delegates  left  the  country,  they  made  a tour 
of  the  Provinces,  and  visited  some  of  the  great  and  once 
more  flourishing  towns,  where  industry  and  thrift  were 
already  fast  effacing  the  last  visible  traces  of  the  late  heroic 
struggle.  In  all  save  one,  they  were  received  with  generous 
hospitality.  That  single  exception  was  Leyden,  which  sym- 
pathised  with  the  Remonstrants  and  still  cherished  the  jy ^ nt 
memory  of  Arminius.  And  thus  (and  the  fact  must  surely  U‘ydeu* 
have  given  rise  to  some  reflexion  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
delegates)  it  was  at  the  seat  of  the  one  university  of  the  age 


1 Fuller-Brewer,  v 465-6. 

2 Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  in 
England , i 190. 

34 — a golden  medal  of  good  value 
was  given  to  every  one  of  them, 

M.  II. 


wherein  the  sitting  of  the  Synod 
was  artificially  represented.’  Fuller- 
Brewer,  v 473.  Hall’s  medal  is  still 
preserved  at  Emmanuel  College. 
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which  to  preeminence  in  science  and  learning  united  the 
widest  religious  tolerance,  that  they  found  their  least  grati- 
fying reception1 2. 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  a more  liberal  creed  which  now 
began  to  shew  itself  in  the  royal  mind,  and,  in  consequence, 
at  the  universities,  was  largely  aided  by  another  very  notable 
circumstance, — the  disfavour  incurred  by  the  writings  of 
Paraeus.  David  Waengler,  better  known  by  his  Latin  name 
of  Paraeus,  the  father  of  a classical  scholar  who  did  good 
service  in  his  day,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the 
Historia  Palatina , a work  of  no  great  merit, — was  a native 
of  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  Educated  in  the  Lutheran  be- 
lief, he  had  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Calvin,  and  had  subse- 
quently rendered  effective  aid  to  the  party  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused  by  the  publication  at  Nuremberg,  in  1587, 
of  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  with  a strongly  Genevan 
exegesis*.  His  services  had  been  rewarded  by  his  appointment, 
in  the  year  1598,  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg;  and  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  Beza  was 
no  more,  no  name  stood  higher  in  the  ranks  of  Calvinism 
than  that  of  Paraeus  for  learning  and  acumen.  As  the  un- 
compromising opponent  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  views  represented  by  Thomas  Stapleton  and  the 
Jesuits,  he  had  acquired  a special  reputation,  and  in  his 
prefaces  to  his  commentaries  (as  well  as  in  the  commentaries 
themselves)  on  Hosea  (1606),  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(1608),  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (1609) — volumes  at  that 
time  eagerly  consulted  by  every  diligent  student  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge, — he  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  of  point- 
ing out  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  ultramontane  preten- 
sions. Heidelberg  itself,  under  his  influence,  was  beginning 
to  succeed  to  the  reputation  of  Geneva  as  the  chief  school 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Like  Bucer,  and  some  few  other 
eminent  theologians  of  the  16th  century,  Paraeus  was  how- 
ever one  who  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  contending 


i 

i 


1 Fuller-Brewer,  v 473.  Bibel ' : see  Hautz,  Gesch.  d.  Uniter- 

2 Known  as  the  ‘ Neustadtische  tiUit  Heidelberg , n 114. 
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parties,  and  his  Irenicum  (1604)  had  for  its  special  object  the 
reconciliation,  or  at  least  a certain  understanding,  between 
the  two  great  Protestant  confessions.  His  endeavour,  although 
it  won  the  complete  approval  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  re- 
mained fruitless  of  result  beyond  that  of  exposing  him  to 
the  truculent  assaults  of  Hutter  and  other  fanatics.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  advanced  age,  Paraeus  would  have  taken  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort ; Tossanus,  however,  was  deputed  to 
represent  him  on  that  occasion,  while  Alting  and  the  fiery 
Scultetus  also  appeared  as  delegates  from  Heidelberg1. 

It  is  evident  that  the  theological  views  maintained  by  the 
aged  professor  would  hardly  have  prejudiced  him  in  the  good 
opinion  of  king  James  ; and  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans , 
the  result  of  the  thought  and  research  of  many  years,  and 
generally  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  had  been  received  with 
great  favour  in  England.  In  his  notes  on  chapter  xiii.  Is,  he 
had  however  given  expression  to  sentiments  which  hardly 
harmonised  with  that  theory  of  non-resistance  and  sub- 
mission to  the  kingly  power  which  Bancroft,  Andrewes,  and 
Laud  were  successively  developing  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  patron.  Paraeus,  it  is  true,  could  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  any  sinister  design,  for  his  observations  were  called 
forth,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  endeavour  to  refute  the  claims 
of  the  papacy  to  dictate  to  temporal  princes  in  matters  of 
state  policy.  But  before  dismissing  the  subject,  Paraeus,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen,  put  forward  as  a ‘ quaestio  * for 
consideration,  whether  resistance  to  the  civil  ruler  be  lawful 
in  any  case,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? In  summing  up  his 
elaborate  * responsio/  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  enforce  his 
position  by  laying  down  four  propositions,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  affirmed  that  ‘bishops  and  pastors  might  and  ought 
to  resist  impious  or  unjust  rulers,  not  by  force  or  by  the 
sword,  but  with  the  Word  of  God;  by  demonstrating  their 
glaring  impiety  and  injustice,  and  exhorting  them  to  the 
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1 See  de  Vita  et  Obitu  Davidii 
Parei,  by  his  son  Philip,  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition  (3  vols.  folio)  of 
his  Works  published  at  Geneva, 
1642. 


2 ‘Omnia  anima  potestatibua  au- 
pereminentibus  subjecta  esto;  non 
enim  est  potestaa  nisi  a Deo ; et  qtiae 
sunt  potestates  sunt  aDeo  ordinatae.’ 
Beza’s  Novum  Testamentum. 
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performance  of  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  by  the  laws ; and,  should  they  prove  contumacious,  hy  ex- 
communicating them,  the  consent  of  the  Church  being  given, 
until  they  shew  themselves  amenable  to  reason1 2.’  Among  other 
instances  in  support  of  their  position,  he  adduced  the  classical 
one  of  Ambrose  excommunicating  the  emperor  Theodosius 
for  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  He  further  maintained 
(Prop,  n)  that  even  magistrates  of  inferior  rank  would  be 
justified  in  defending  themselves,  the  State,  and  the  Church, 
against  the  higher  civil  power,  whenever  that  power  became 
a tyranny,  or  obedience  to  it  involved  idolatry.  And  finally, 
Paraeus  laid  it  down  as  a conclusion,  that  even  private 
subjects,  menaced  by  a tyrant  with  loss  of  life  or  of  chastity, 
would  be  justified,  when  the  protection  of  the  law  itself  failed, 
in  repelling  such  injury,  just  as  they  would  when  it  was 
offered  by  a private  citizen*. 

Moderate  and  reasonable  as  such  conceptions  of  the 
limitations  of  the  royal  power  must  now  appear,  they  jarred 
sensibly  on  the  feelings  of  the  English  monarch.  The 
allusion  to  Theodosius  and  St  Ambrose  was  one  at  which 
he  had  evinced  his  dislike  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
Cambridge.  The  master  of  Peterhouse,  as  opponent  in  the 
divinity  act,  had  then  ventured  to  bring  forward  that  classical 
instance  in  contravention  of  the  respondent’s  position,  and 
the  royal  voice  had  been  heard  to  declare,  with  something 
like  a growl,  that  Ambrose  had  acted  in  a very  arrogant 
fashion8.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  treatment 


1 ‘Episcopi  et  pastores  magistra- 
tibus  suis  impiis  aut  iuiustis  possunt 
ac  debent  resistere,  non  vi  aut  gladio, 
sed  verbo  Dei ; arguendo  eorura  no- 
toriam  impietatem  aut  iniustitiam 
et  ad  officium  iuxta  verbum  Dei  et 
iuxta  leges  faciendum,  eos  cohor- 
tando : contumaces  vero  de  consensu 
Ecclesiae  etiam  Satanae  tradendo, 
donee  resipiscant.’  In  divinam  ad 
Jiomanos  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistolam 
Commentarius , coll.  1380-1.  Franco- 
furti,  4to.  1608  [St  John's  Coll. 
Lib.  Pp.  8.  2].  See  also  Mr  Gardiner’s 
History  of  England , iv  297-9. 

2 Commentarius,  u.  s.  coll.  1384-5. 


8 Nichols,  Progresses  etc.  m 57. 
In  1610  there  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge a volume  by  David  Owen, 
fellow  of  Clare  College,  entitled: 
Herod  and  Pilate  reconciled:  or,  the 
Concord  of  Papist  and  Puritan 
{against  Scripture,  Fathers,  Councils, 
and  other  Orthodoxal  Writers)  for  the 
Coercion,  Deposition,  and  Killing  of 
Kings.  Ralph  Brownrigg,  fellow  of 
Pembroke,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ese- 
ter,  narrowly  escaped  signal  punish- 
ment for  having  in  January,  1618, 
ventured  to  propound  to  Owen,  in 
the  privacy  of  a college  chamber,  the 
question,  ‘Whether  a king  breaking 
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of  the  question  of  the  civil  power  in  Paraeus’s  recently  pub-  vcn.yp.  vi. 
lislied  volume  had  suggested  to  Davenant  the  propounding  of 
his  quaestio1.  At  Oxford,  however,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
influence  of  his  treatise  much  more  distinctly.  The  volume 
had  there  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a young  Oxford 
divine,  a master  of  arts  of  Pembroke  College,  named  William 
Knight.  He  was  struck  by  the  justice  of  the  sentiments  wjjgy 
above  cited ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  having,  shortly  after-  gjjgp* 
wards,  been  selected  by  the  head  of  his  house  to  preach 14  A»r- 1623 
before  the  university  at  St  Mary’s,  he  eagerly  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  reproduce  with  much  clearness, 
and  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  eminent  professor  at  Heidelberg.  Nor  was  he  content  ne  maintains 
with  adducing  the  precedent  set  by  Ambrose ; he  brought  wV™** 
forward  also  the  story  told  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (for  which 
he  was  probably  likewise  indebted  to  Paraeus*)  of  the  dictum 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  the 
captain  of  his  guard  with  a sword : * Use  it  in  my  behalf,  as 
long  as  my  edicts  are  just, — but,  if  unjust,  against  me8.’ 

Admirably  judicious  discourse  indeed ! especially  when, 
but  a year  or  two  before,  Acquaviva  had  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  injunctions  forbidding  the  Jesuits  to  teach  the  law- 
fulness of  the  murder  of  tyrants4!  The  vice-chancellor  of 


fundamental  laws  may  be  opposed?  ’ 
See  Cooper,  Annals , hi  118.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  theory  of  the 
■kingly  power  was  at  this  time  being 
guarded  shews  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  opinion  was  gradually  shaping 
itself,  both  at  the  universities  and 
elsewhere,  for  that  counter  theory 
which  found  such  terrible  expression 
in  January,  1643.  The  treatise  of 
Richer,  On  Ecclesiastical  and  Politi- 
cal Power  (condemned  by  cardinal 
Du  Perron,  see  Hallam,  Lit.  of 
Europe , n 400)  added  fuel  to  the 
whole  controversy. 

1 ‘ Nulla  est  temporalis  Papae  po- 
testas  supra  reges,  in  ordine  ad  bo- 
num  spirituale.’  Nichols,  Progresses 
of  James  the  First , hi  56 ; Fuller- 
Nuttall,  i 238.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  perceive  that  the  ques- 
tions put  forward  on  these  special 


occasions  were  far  from  being  mere 
stock  quaestiones,  taken  at  random 
from  the  arsenal  of  the  schools,  but 
ingeniously  conceived  ballons  d'es- 
sai, designed  to  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  current  in  the 
higher  regions. 

3 ‘ Dcnique  Trnjanus  laudatur  apud 
Dionem,  quod  praefecto  praetorio 
gladium  tradens  dixit:  Hoc  pro  me 
utere , si  iusta  imperauero,  contra  me, 
si  in  iusta Commentarius , u.  8.  col. 
1383 

3 Wood-Gutch,  ii  341-2. 

4 Santarelli,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  de 
Potestate  sutnmi  Pontijicis , re-affirmed 
the  doctrine,  by  maintaining  that  the 
Pope  may  lawfully  command  the 
execution  of  a King.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  again,  maintained  that 
tyrant-murder  was  justifiable;  so 
also,  the  extreme  Puritans,  and  here, 
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Oxford  was  horror-struck,  and  at  first  unable  to  believe  but 
that  the  sermon  was  designed  as  a direct  incentive  to  sedition, 
if  not  to  the  royal  assassination ; that  it  had  been  composed 
at  the  covert  instigation  of  some  influential  malcontents,  he 
felt  no  doubt  whatever.  Knight’s  defence,  on  being  sum- 
moned before  the  authorities,  seems  almost  touching  in  its 
simplicity.  In  the  first  place,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
appeared  in  borrowed  plumes,  for  his  teaching  was  but  a 
reproduction  of  that  of  the  great  Paraeus.  But  then,  he 
urged,  he  had  also  the  royal  sanction  itself  for  the  teaching 
he  had  put  forward,  for  was  not  king  James  at  that  very 
time  encouraging  the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their  armed 
resistance  to  their  King  ? As  for  having  been  instigated  to 
write  his  discourse,  he  protested  that  only  two  other  persons 
had  ever  even  seen  the  manuscript, — namely  two  fellow 
masters  of  arts,  John  Herbert,  vicar  of  Radley,  and  one  John 
Code1. 

His  artless  pleading  proved  of  no  avail.  All  three  of  the 
Pembroke  collegians  were  forthwith  committed  to  prison; 
and  Knight,  having  subsequently  been  brought  to  London 
and  examined  by  Laud,  was  sent  to  the  Gate  House  at  West- 
minster. There  he  languished  for  two  years;  and  when 
eventually  he  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
compassionate  lord-keeper,  Williams,  the  act  of  mercy  came 
too  late,  and  he  died  within  a few  months  from  the  effects  of 
his  rigorous  imprisonment*. 

A royal  letter,  endorsed  by  Laud,  conveyed  to  the  uni- 
versity the  'princely  thanks*  for  its  prompt  action;  at  the 
same  time  the  Heads  were  desired  to  recall  to  remembrance 
‘ that  which  we  have  heretofore  so  seriously  recommended  to 
both  the  universities  concerning  the  studie  of  divinity;  which 
was  that  the  students  in  that  profession  should  apply  them- 
selves in  the  first  place  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  next 
the  Councells  and  ancient  Fathers,  and  then  the  Schoolmen, 


ns  David  Owen  maintained,  the  Jesuit 
and  the  Puritan  met.  See  Kraus, 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte , p. 
486;  Macaulay,  Hist . of  England , 


I4  80. 

1 Wood-Gutch,  ii  342. 
s Ibid,  n 347 S. 
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excluding  those  neotericks,  both  Jesuits  and  Puritans , who  are 
knowne  to  be  medlers  in  matters  of  State  and  monarchy  Y 

Stimulated  by  this  commendatiou  and  advice,  the  univer- 
sity proceeded  forthwith  to  enact  a formal  condemnation  of 
the  conclusions  of  Paraeus  (which  were  cited  in  a somewhat 
garbled  form), — affirming  in  the  most  explicit  terms  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  However  much  a prince 
might  place  in  jeopardy  the  safety,  the  honour,  the  religion, 
or  even  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  it  could  never  be  lawful,  it 
was  declared,  to  resist  him  by  actual  force*.  At  Cambridge, 
though  somewhat  more  tardily,  a like  condemnation  was 
passed  in  full  senate ; the  kingly  power  was  declared  to  be 
subject  to  none  save  God,  all  resistance  to  the  same  was  pro- 
nounced infamous,  and  the  writings  of  Paraeus  were  branded 
as  infamous  and  forbidden  to  be  read9.  The  archbishop  and 
bishops  having  in  the  mean  time  reported  to  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
embodied  ‘most  dangerous  and  seditious  doctrine4’,  orders 
were  given  that  the  works  of  Paraeus  should  be  publicly 
burnt;  and  in  St  Mary’s  Churchyard  at  Oxford,  in  the 
Regent  Walk  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  London 
(where  Dr  Montaigne  preached  the  sermon)  this  crowning  act 
of  condemnation  was  duly  carried  into  effect5. 

Almost  at  the  very  time  that  the  flames  were  consuming 
his  volumes  in  this  country,  Paraeus  himself  died  at  Heidel- 
berg,— taken,  it  might  well  seem,  from  the  evil  to  come.  He 
passed  peacefully  away  in  the  midst  of  the  university  which  he 
had  so  long  and  ably  served6,  unconscious  of  the  obloquy  that 
had  overtaken  his  well-earned  fame  in  England7,  and  spared 
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1 State  Papers  ( Dom .)  Janus  the 
First , xxxn  no.  58;  Wood-Gutch,  ii 
342 

2 Wood-Gutch,  ii  345-7. 

3 State  Papers , u.  s.  cxxxii  no.  48. 

4 Ibid,  exxx  no.  106. 

6 Wood-Gutch,  ii  345;  Cooper, 
Annals,  m 144. 

6 * — ut  eodem  in  loco  corpore  de- 
sineret  esse  Paraeus,  quo  in  et  quo 
ex  loco  fama  ac  ingenio  cepit  esse 
Paraeus.’  Epig.  Pectoris  Academiae, 
de  Vita,  etc.  u.  s. 


7 ‘ Some  have  said  that  these  mat- 
ters, coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Paraeus,  broke  his  heart ; but  how 
it  could  be  I cannot  perceive,  for- 
asmuch that  he  died  15  of  June  this 
year,  when  then  (as  ’tis  probable)  he 
nad  heard  nothing  of  what  was  done 
in  England  against  his  works.’  Wood- 
Gutch,  ii  348.  As  the  15  of  June  at 
Heidelberg  would  be,  at  that  time, 
the  25th  in  England,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Report  of  the  bishops 
(drawn  up  more  than  a month  before 
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from  beholding  the  horrors  in  which,  a few  months  later,  the 
palatine  city  became  involved  and  the  dark  cloud  that  for 
some  years  rested  on  its  schools. 

It  was  a significant  circumstance  that,  but  a few  days 
before  the  burning  of  Paraeus’s  volumes  in  the  Regent  Walk, 
one  of  Buckingham’s  chaplains,  William  Lucy  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, ventured  to  preach  at  St  Mary’s  a sermon  strongly 
tinctured  with  Arminian  views.  Not  less  than  a dozen 
Jesuits  were  said  to  have  been  noted  among  his  audience, 
and  Lucy  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  non-place  ted  for 
his  degree  of  b.d.1.  The  Calvinistic  party  in  the  uni- 
versity could  not  however  but  be  aware  that  a strong 
counter  current  of  theological  feeling  was  rising  around 
them,  and  the  Puritan  section  began  to  take  measures  for 
providing  against  a coming  storm.  At  the  two  colleges 
where  their  strength  chiefly  lay,  various  circumstances  com- 
bined to  render  their  position  one  of  no  little  anxiety.  At 
Queens’,  the  retirement  of  Davenant,  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  appears  to  have  involved  that  of 
Preston.  It  was  probably  partly  from  a consciousness  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  that  Davenant  was  himself  desirous 
of  retaining  his  office  as  president*,  remote  as  would  be 
the  sphere  of  his  new  duties.  Of  merely  selfish  motives  he 
may  fairly  be  acquitted,  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society  wras  wTarm  and  genuine,  and  he  was  consequently 
especially  anxious  that  Preston’s  connexion  wfith  it  should  not 
be  severed.  His  wishes,  however,  w’ere  overruled;  and  on 


Klectlon  of 

Joiix 

Massrl, 

! resident, 
622-163L 


the  29th  April  1622,  John  Mansel  was  elected  by  the  fellows 


his  death)  should  not  have  been 
heard  of  by  Paraeus ; but  the  rumour 
to  which  Wood  refers  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  language  of  Paraeus’s 
son : ‘ 111am  [sc.  Epistolam  ad  Ro- 
manos] deinceps  Commeutario  illiis- 
travit  neruosissimo  et  accuratissimo, 
omnibusque  theologis,  etiam  iis  qui 
varo  pede  incederent,  nec  essent 
orthodoxi,  npprime  probauit,  donee 
viginti  annorum  intervallo  [the  Com- 
mentary was  first  made  public  in  the 
shape  of  a professorial  preelection, 
13  Jan.  1603  (N.S.)]  post  authoris 
paKapLa pbv  in  transmarini*  non- 


null  i (TKoXioirpriyfioyes  mortuoleoni 
barbam  vellere  conati  runt.'  de  VitOt 
eto.  u.  s. 

1 Cooper,  Annals , in  135. 

2 He  was  promoted  through  the 
influence  of  Williams,  at  that  time 
only  dean  of  Westminster.  ‘ Twelve 
years  ago,  ’ says  Hacket,  ‘ he  had 
been  public  reader  in  divinity  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  adorned  the  place 
with  much  learning,  as  no  professor 
in  Europe  did  better  deserve  to  re- 
ceive the  labourer’s  penny  at  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  day.’  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  i 63. 
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as  his  successor1.  It  is  evident,  even  by  the  admission  of  his 
own  admiring  biographer,  that  Preston  was  far  from  being 
a favorite  among  the  fellows  of  his  college.  They  envied  his 
fine  talents  and  his  popularity;  while  he,  perhaps,  shewed 
himself  a little  too  indifferent  to  their  good  opinion*. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Emmanuel  pointed  likewise  to 
change.  The  determination  of  the  fellows  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  the  house,  as  the  home  of  austere  life  and 
arduous  study,  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  since  the  royal  visit 
of  March,  1615,  they  had  been  made  aware  that  the  demean- 
our of  the  society  on  that  occasion  had  been  construed  into 
actual  disaffection  towards  both  the  Church  and  the  Crown. 
If  it  could  only  be  arranged  that  Preston  should  become  their 
head,  they  believed  that  these  suspicions  would  be  disarmed. 
His  royal  chaplaincy  and  the  place  which  he  held  in  Buck- 
ingham’s esteem  would  win  back  the  favour  of  the  Court; 
while  his  character  and  known  sympathies  were  a sufficient 
guarantee  that  his  policy  as  an  administrator  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  college.  The  experience 
of  Christ’s  College,  again, — where  Cary  was  gradually  driving 
out  all  those  who  w»ere  suspected  of  Puritan  sympathies, — 
was  constantly  before  their  eyes;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  that,  in  order  to  avert  a 
similar  experience,  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  a free  election  while  Buckingham’s  friendly 
influence  was  still  in  the  ascendency  to  secure  it  for  them3. 

The  main  obstacle  to  such  a course  was  the  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  the  retirement  of  the  master  for  the  time 
being.  He  had  held  the  office  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  college,  and  having  reached  his  eighty-ninth  year,  might 
well  seem  to  have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  such 
cares  and  responsibilities  are  fitly  resigned  to  younger  men. 
Laurence  Chaderton,  however,  was  an  altogether  exceptional 
man.  He  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay,  either  mental  or  phy- 
sical. His  memory  was  unimpaired,  his  digestion  excellent, 
and  he  read  his  Greek  Testament  (printed  in  very  small  type) 


CHAP.  VI. 


Critical  stato 
of  affairs  at 
Emmanuel 
College. 


It  is  pro- 
posed that 
Cliaderton 
shall  retire 
and  Preston 
be  appointed 
liis  successor. 


Chaderton's 
green  old  age. 


1 Searle,  Hist.  of  Queens'  College , 
p.  447. 


9 Clarke,  Lives , p.  91. 
3 Ibid.  pp.  92-93. 
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His  reluct* 
•nee  to  itive 
place  to  an 
unknown 
•ucccssor. 


His  poverty. 


Bucking- 

ham's 

influence  and 
generosity 
provide  a 
solution  of 
the  difficulty. 


Becrcsy 
olwerved  at 
the  election. 


without  the  aid  of  glasses1 * 3.  When,  moreover,  the  exigencies 
under  which  the  society  laboured  were  put  before  him, 
although  genuinely  anxious  to  do  what  was  best  for  its  future 
advantage,  he  was  perplexed  by  a twofold  difficulty:  his 
own  future  maintenance  (should  he  retire), — for  he  had  saved 
nothing  from  his  slender  income ; and  the  possibility  that  the 
news  of  his  retirement  might  simply  precipitate  the  dreaded 
calamity,  and  that  the  royal  mandate  might  impose  another 
Cary  on  Emmanuel. 

It  was  to  Buckingham  that  the  college  was  indebted  for 
a solution  of  the  question,  which  at  once  dispelled  the 
anxieties  of  their  aged  Head  and  gave  them  the  new  master 
whom  they  desired.  On  the  20  Sept.  1622,  he  addressed  to 
Chaderton  a letter  informing  him  that  the  king  was  not  only 
willing  to  sanction  Preston’s  election  but  wished  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  society  ‘before  any  other  ’ ; while  as 
regarded  Chaderton’s  own  future,  the  writer  pledged  himself 
to  make  all  necessary  provision  as  soon  as  ‘fit  occasion  should 
be  offered  V 

It  is  a somewhat  surprising  feature  in  the  election  that 
now  took  place,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a significant  illustra- 


1 ' Memini  me  semel  videre  ilium 
legentem  exiguis  admodum  charac- 
teria  Testamentum  Graecum,  et  qui- 
dem  absque  ulla  conspicillorum  ope ; 
quorum  tamen  usum  aiebat  ae  ante 
quadraginta  annoa  necesaario  ali- 
quaudiu  adhibuisae.  Accepi  porro  a 
Bumma  fide  viria,  ne  minimum  qui- 
dem  in  13ibliis  suia  Hebraeia  apicera 
aciem  oculorum  ejua  fefelli8se...Vidi 
ego  ilium  id  aetatis  came  bovina  sale 
condita  et  durata  salsamentisque 
veacentem  et  sine  omni  ventriculi 
convicio,  ut  aiebat.’  Vita  Laurentii 
Chadertoni,  &c.  a Wilhelmo  Dilling- 
ham, S.  T.  P.  (Loud.  12mo.  1700), 
pp.  41-42  ; Tranal.  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 

burgh,  p.  22. 

3 Clarke’s  Lives , pp.  93-94.  It  is 
not  a little  surprising  that,  although 
Ball  professes  to  give  a copy  of 
Buckingham’s  letter,  Dillingham,  in 
hia  Vita  Chadertoni,  almost  entirely 

denies  the  correctness  of  this  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded 


Preston’s  election.  He  speaks  scorn- 
fully of  Ball  as  * proletaries  quidam 
scriptor  Anglicus,’  and  goes  on  to 
say 4 Although  I do  not  deny  that  this 
same  successor  (i.e.  Preston)  being  a 
man  of  somewhat  more  politic  nature 
and  judging  of  others  by  himself, 
may  have  had  some  letter  of  that 
kind  in  readiness  and  even  that  it 
may  afterwards  have  been  found 
among  his  papers,  yet  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  it  was  never  delivered, 
and  that  no  promise  was  made  in 
it  about  any  allowance  for  Chader- 
ton’s support,  and  no  assurance  given, 
expected,  or  asked  for,  nor  even  so 
much  as  known  of  on  the  part  of 
the  venerable  man.’  Vita,  p.  32; 
transl.  by  Shuckburgh,  p.  16.  It 
seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  either 
Preston  or  his  biographer  could  have 
concocted  such  a letter;  and  it  is 
deserving  of  note  that  Fuller  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  Ball’s  labours : see  his 
Church  History  (ed.  Brewer),  vi  56. 
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tion  of  the  want  of  good  faith  by  which  such  transactions  .chap,  vi. 
were  often  in  those  days  accompanied,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  agreement  among  the  fellows  in  favour  of 
Preston,  and  the  emphatic  sanction  expressed  both  by  his 
retiring  predecessor  and  by  the  king,  it  was  yet  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  their  intention  a profound  secret,  and  even 
to  lock  the  college  gates  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  in 
order  that  ‘no  Judas’  among  ‘the  twelve’1 *  might  steal  forth, 
and  betray  and  frustrate  their  design*. 

It  was  a white  day  in  Preston's  life,  when,  attended  by  pmton, 
the  scholars  and  fellows  of  Queens’  in  their  academic  attire,  P.nmuuiuel, 
he  crossed  Trumpington  Street  and  passed  down  Dowdiver’s  Heig 
Lane  to  be  received,  as  the  new  master,  at  the  gates  of  Sheens* 
Emmanuel.  There  was  a banquet  of  unwonted  profuseness  Sw<homlhls 
and  magnificence,  at  which  those  who  had  escorted  him  and 
the  whole  college  were  entertained, — the  members  of  Queens’ 
afterwards  returning  home  and  leaving  him  behind3.  To 
natures  such  as  his,  endowed  with  fine  talents  and  animated 
by  lofty  purposes,  mature  life  can  bring  with  it  no  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than  that  enlarged  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  which  constitutes  in  itself  a new  stimulus  to 
exertion;  and,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  Cambridge 
colleges,  in  favour  alike  with  the  Court,  with  his  own  in- 
fluential party,  and  with  the  town,  Preston  must  have  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  success  in  the  university  with  Ho  reach** 
which  his  name  had  so  long  been  associated,  and  where  itofW8carccr- 
was  now  evident  that  he  designed  that  his  future  life  should 
be  mainly  spent.  There  was  still  however  one  thing  wanting 
to  his  full  contentment,  and  this  was  the  freedom  again  to 


1 The  number  of  the  fellows  of 
Emmanuel. 

8 Clarke’s  Lives , p.  94.  Ball’s  ac- 
count of  the  election  is  confirmed  by 
a letter  (5  Oct.  1622)  from  Joseph 
Mede,  fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  to 

Sir  Martin  Stuteville:  ‘You  will  per- 
haps, or  some  others  may,’  adds  this 
writer,  ‘wonder  how  this  busines 
could  be  kept  so  close,  since  the 
vacation  was  to  be  published  by  a 
schedule  sett  up  till  the  election. 


But  this  circumstance  is  requisite 
only  if  any  of  the  fellows  be  absent, 
thereby  to  signifie  the  election  to 
them, — to  prevent  which  they  made 
choise  of  a time  when  all  their  fel- 
lows were  at  home,  to  call  them 
together,  and  make  knowne  the 
resignation  to  all  present  at  once.' 
Hey  wood  and  Wright,  Cambridge 
Transactions,  <fec.  n 313. 

3 Heywood  and  Wright,  u.s.  pp. 
312-3 ; Clarke's  Lives,  p.  94. 
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chap,  vi.  preach,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  preach  before  his  last  sermon 
at  St  Botolph’s.  This  too  was  before  long  afforded  him.  In 
Hei» elected  the  year  1G24,  the  lectureship  at  Trinity  Church  fell  vacant, 
Trinity  and  the  townsmen  resolved  that,  if  possible,  their  once 
sept.  1W4.  favorite  preacher  should  be  appointed  to  the  post.  In  ordes 
to  make  it  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  they  raised  sub- 
scriptions by  which  the  former  stipend  was  nearly  doubled1 2. 
There  was  however  a party  in  the  university  who  supported 
the  claims  of  Paul  Micklethwaite,  a fellow  of  Sidney, — the 
same  excellent  divine  who,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles, 
pleaded  with  so  much  good  sense  and  force,  the  cause  of 
the  poor  in  relation  to  Sunday  labour*, — and  Micklethwaite  s 
claims  were  also  advocated  by  the  bishop  of  Ely3.  The  living 
of  Trinity  was  at  that  time  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and 
eventually  the  contending  parties  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  their  dispute  to  the  royal  arbitration  at  Royston. 
Apprchcn-  King  James,  w’ho  had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  sermon  at 
cmlSt  of  Eotolph  s and  the  appearance  of  angry  and  denunciatory 
king  juiucs.  pr  Newcome  at  Newmarket,  was  nervously  apprehensive  of 
similar  disturbances,  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  Preston  to 
retire  from  the  competition,  even  offering  him  the  see  of 
Chichester,  just  vacant,  in  compensation.  But  his  persuasions 
were  without  result ; and  Preston,  backed  by  his  powerful 
patron4,  wras  eventually  appointed  to  the  lectureship  (his  last 
preferment)  and  preached  at  Trinity  Church,  says  his 
biographer,  ‘after  all  his  time  and  did  much  good/ 


Glimmerings  The  student  of  the  history  of  science,  who,  amid  these 

of  Bciencc. 

wearying  strifes  of  theologians  and  that  ceaseless  reiteration 
of  dogma  which  have  so  largely  filled  our  pages,  seeks  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  a more  real  knowledge 


1 Clarke,  Lives,  p.  95. 

2 Fuller-Brewer,  vi  93. 

3 Nicholas  Felton,  master  of  Fern- 
broke  from  1616  to  1618:  on  the 
similarity  of  his  career  and  charac- 
ter to  those  of  bishop  Andrewes,  see 
Ibid,  vi  63. 

* ‘At  the  time  appointed  it  came 
unto  an  hearing,  and  an  argument 


was  urged  against  the  Doctor,  namely, 
that  it  was  a lecture  maintained  by 
sixpences,  a thing  unseemly  for  a 
master  of  a college  and  the  Prince 
his  chaplain  ; but  the  Duke  had  taken 
care  that  nothing  should  be  ordered 
and  concluded  against  the  Doctor’s 
mind,  for  the  Duke  resolved  not  to 
loso  him.'  Clarke,  Lives,  p.  96. 
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and  of  the  bestowal  of  the  * divinely-imparted  gift  of  reason  .chap,  vr 
on  that  which  should  benefit  the  human  race1/  is  compelled 
reluctantly  to  admit  that  whatever  Cambridge  then  achieved 
in  this  direction  was  the  outcome  of  individual  genius,  rising 
superior  to  the  prevailing  influences  of  the  culture  that  sur- 
rounded it.  When  Bacon,  in  1620,  penned  the  singularly  observation 
graceful  letter  in  which  he  sought  the  acceptance  by  the  presenting11 
university  of  the  copy  of  his  Novum  Organum,  he  seems  to  %)rtueUm 
have  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  half  apologising  for  univera,tJ* 
the  novelty  of  his  conceptions  and  of  his  method, — as  inno- 
vations * such  as  the  revolving  ages  and  centuries  must  needs 
bring2 */  Science  and  its  votaries  found,  as  yet,  no  perma- 
nent home  at  Cambridge.  John  Dee,  who  was  remembered  Jons  Dee, 
chiefly  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  had  represented,  in  and  ranity. 
the  hall  of  Trinity,  the  Scarabaeus  in  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes  d- 160^ 
mounting  upwards,  with  his  human  burden  and  the  basket 
of  victuals  on  his  back,  to  the  very  presence  of  Jove, — had 
degenerated  from  science  to  pseudo-science  and  imposture, 
and  died  at  Mortlake  in  1610  in  pitiable  need8.  Gilbert  of  wiuu* 

* GlLBKRT 

Colchester4 * * *, — of  whom  Bacon  says  that  he  had  * made  a of’ 

J % St  John  s. 

philosophy  out  of  a loadstone’,  and  whose  treatise  deMagnete  £ JJJJ; 
heads  the  list  of  really  original  works  on  physical  science  in 
England, — had  long  been  removed  to  London,  where  as  royal 
physician,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  and  good  fame  that  right- 
fully belong  to  those  who  unfeigned ly  seek  the  * usus  humani 


1 ‘Appetunt  enim  homines  scien- 
tinrn,  alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irre- 
quieta ; alii  animi  causa  et  delecta- 
tionis ; alii  existimationis  gratia ; 
alii  contentions  ergo,  atque  ut  in 
disserendo  superiores  sint;  plerique 
propter  lucrum  et  victum ; paucisshni 
ut  donum  rationis  divinitus  datum 
in  u*us  humani  generis  impendant .’ 
Bacon,  de  Augments,  bk.  i. 

* * Cum  vester  filius  sim  et  alumnus, 
voluptati  mihi  erit  partum  meum 

nuper  editum  vobis  in  gremium  dare, 

aliter  enim  velut  pro  exposito  eura 

haberem.  Neo  vos  moveat  quod  via 

nova  sit.  Necesse  ext  enim  talia 
per  aetatum  et  saeculorum  circuitus 

evenire : antiquis  tamen  suus  constat 

honos,  ingenii  scilicet.  Nam  tides 


Yerbo  Dei  et  experientiae  tantum 
debetur;  scientias  autem  ad  experi- 
entias  retrahere  non  conceditur,  at 
easdem  ab  experientia  de  integro  ex- 
citare, — operosum  certe,  sed  pervium. 
Deus  vobis  et  studiis  vestria  faveat. 
Filius  vester  amantissimus,  Fa. 
Verulam,  Cancell.  Apud  AedesEbora- 
censes’.  Epist.  Acad,  n 800. 

3 Cooper,  Athenae , n 407-510. 

4 Ibid,  n 356-360.  ‘ His  work/ 

says  WhewelL,  ‘contains  all  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  science;  so 
fully  examined  indeed,  that  even  at 
this  day  we  have  little  to  add  to  them.' 
See  note  to  p.  47  of  Bacon’s  Advance- 
ment of  Learning , ed.  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wright. 
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generis’.  William  Oughtred,  although  he  had  composed  his 
* Easy  Method  of  Geometrical  Dialling  ’ while  a scholar  of 
King’s1,  had  left  the  university  about  the  commencement 
of  the  century  to  commence  that  part  of  his  life  which 
was  spent  in  the  exemplary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
parish  priest  at  Aldbury.  William  Harvey,  after  six  years’ 
residence  at  Caius  College,  had  quitted  the  university  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  Oughtred,  to  study  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  was  now  in  London,  engaged  in  observations  on 
the  facts  which  led  to  his  great  scientific  discovery. 

But  although  lacking  the  best  elements  of  progress,  the 
condition  of  the  university,  as  the  reign  of  James  drew  towards 
its  close,  was  not,  to  outward  appearances  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  year  1622,  its  numbers  had  risen  to  3050s ; it  was 
prosperous  and  comparatively  at  peace.  In  the  year  1624, 
Brackyn  resigned  his  office  as  recorder5,  and  from  this  time 
we  may  note  a perceptible  diminution  of  those  embroil- 
ments with  the  town,  the  memory  of  which  his  appearance 
in  public,  in  his  official  capacity,  had  never  failed  to  recall. 
Once  again,  and  little  more  than  three  months  before  his 
death,  king  James  revisited  the  university.  He  was  suffer- 
ing severely  from  gout,  and  was  compelled,  for  the  most 
part,  to  remain  secluded  in  his  apartments  at  Trinity  College ; 
and  his  visit  is  chiefly  memorable  from  the  fact  that  the 
ratification  of  the  match  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  was  signed  during  his 
stay  \ 

The  new  reign  opened  ominously  amid  tidings  of  war 
abroad  and  of  pestilence  at  home.  The  levy  for  the  Palati- 
nate was  disquieting  the  town,  and  the  approach  of  the 
plague,  the  colleges.  Towards  the  return  of  Commencement 
Day,  the  pious  master  of  Sidney,  as  he  summed  up  the 


1 Horologiorum  Sciotericorum  in 
Plano,  geometrice  solum,  sine  Calculo 
Trigonometrica , delineandorum,  Mo- 
dus facillimus.  Inventors  Guilclmo 
Oughtredo  23“"  Aetatis  Annum  agents . 
Oxoniae,  1652.  Oughtred  was  ad- 
mitted at  King's  in  1592  (Allen,  Lives, 


u 1039),  aet.  18. 

3 Cooper,  Annals,  m 148.  The 
total  at  Oxford  in  1611  was  2420. 
Wood-Gutch,  ii  307. 

3 Ibid,  m 169. 

4 Nichols,  Progresses,  etc.  rv  1008. 
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aspects  of  affairs  at  home  and  of  the  political  world  abroad,  ,chap.  vt-, 
could  discern  nothing  that  augured  hopefully  for  the  future. 

So  gloomy  was  the  outlook  that,  to  his  troubled  apprehension, 
it  seemed  to  summon  the  nation  to  a solemn  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation1.  It  was  doubtless  a dispiriting  time.  The 
cold  and  cheerless  summer  foretold  the  failure  of  the  harvest. 

Some  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  nation’s  leaders  had 
recently  passed  away.  There  was  pestilence  and  there  was 
widespread  want.  The  sinister  policy  of  Richelieu  was 
filling  the  wisest  statesmen  with  apprehension.  The  royal 
marriage,  once  hailed  as  a blow  to  Catholicism,  had  been 
followed  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  Catholic  ritual  at 
court,  and  boded  no  good  to  Puritan  interests.  Genoa, 

Breda,  and  the  Palatinate  were  names  much  on  men’s  lips, 
and  never  uttered  but  with  sorrow  and  indignation  and 
misgivings  of  yet  darker  days  at  hand. 


1 MS.  Diary  at  Sidney  College. 
Compare  the  language  of  one  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  Trinity  when  it  was 
proposed,  in  1623,  that  there  should 
be  a performance  of  plays  (in  antici- 
pation of  the  king’s  third  visit) : * that 
these  times  required  rather  prayers 
and  fasting  than  plays  and  feasting.’ 


Nichols,  Progresses , etc.  iv  810.  Dr 
Richardson,  the  master,  and  the 
seniority  appear  to  have  taken  this 
view,  in  opposition  to  the  younger 
fellows.  The  objection  was  however 
overruled  at  Court  and  order  was 
given  for  the  plays  to  go  on. 
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(A)  j>p.  138 — 144. 

[The  following  selections  from  the  two  earliest  codes  of  Trinity 
College  are  limited  to  statutes  bearing  upon  the  organisation,  studies, 
and  general  discipline  of  the  society,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
text.  The  titles  of  all  the  statutes  are  however  given  below,  those 
which  refer  to  statutes  altogether  omitted  in  the  selection  being  en- 
closed in  brackets.  As  regards  the  later  code  it  may  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  omitted  statutes  may  be  found  printed  (with  comparatively 
unimportant  subsequent  alterations)  in  Documents , hi  411-472.  The 
passages  printed  in  Italics  are  thoso  which  especially  illustrate  the  state- 
ments in  the  text.] 


EARLY  STATUTES  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

Statutes  of  1560. 


Statutes  of  1552. 

1.  Prooemium. 

2.  De  praesidis  officio. 

3.  De  universa  collegii  distri-1 

butione.  h 

4.  De  electione  magistratuum.  ) 

5.  Propraesidis  officium. 

6.  De  censorum  officio. 

7.  De  quaestorum  officio. 

8.  De  magistro  aulae  et  quaes- 

toribus. 

9.  Concionatorum  officium. 

10.  Aeditui  sacri  officium. 

11.  Tutorum  et  pupillorum  offi- 

cium. 


2.  De  magistri  officio. 

3.  De  seniorum  numero  atque 

officio. 

4.  De  vicemagistri  officio. 

5.  Do  officio  decanorum. 

6.  De  tliesaurariorum  officio. 

7.  De  senescalli  officio. 

8.  De  concionatorum  officio. 

9.  De  lectorum  officio. 

10.  De  tutorum  et  pupillorum 

officio. 

11.  De  officiariorum  et  lectorum 

et  seniorum  et  conciona- 
torum electione. 

37—2 
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Statutes  op  1552. 

12.  Sociorum  electio.  ) 

13.  jusjurandum.  ' 

14.  Discipulorum  electio.  ) 

15.  jusjurandum.  \ 

16.  De  pensionariis. 

[17*  De  mediastinis.] 

[18.  De  famulis  collegii  et  prae- 
sidis  ] 

[19.  De  viginti  quatuor  pauperi- 
bus.] 

20.  De  communibus  precationibus 

frequentandis. 

21.  De  ordine  publicarum  cxcrci- 

tationum. 

22.  De  tempore  assumendi  gradus 

academicos  et  ecclesiasti- 
cos. 

23.  De  modestia  et  bouestate 

morum  colenda. 

24.  De  cxcessu  ex  academia. 

25.  De  causis  relinquendi  collegii. 

26.  De  commeatu  collegii. 

[27.  Cubiculorum  distributio.] 

[28.  Stipendia  collegii.] 

[29.  De  vestibus  quas  liboraturas 
vocant.] 

[30.  De  aegrotantium  provisione.] 

[31.  De  vitanda  peste  et  aeris 
contagione.] 

[32.  De  agris  et  fundis  collegii 
perlustrandis.] 

[33.  De  rationibus  collegii  duceu- 
dis.] 

[34.  Do  expensis  eorum  qui  col- 
legii negotia  obeunt.] 

[35.  De  custodia  bonorum  col- 
legii.] 

[36.  De  cistis  et  sigillo  publico.] 


Statutes  of  1560. 

12.  De  sociorum  electione. 

13.  Discipulorum  electio. 

14.  De  pensionariis. 

15.  De  sisatoribus  et  subsisa- 

toribus. 

[17.  De  gratiis  agendia,  de  funda- 
toria  aliorumque  benefac- 
torum  commendatione  et 
de  legendis  bibliis.] 

[16.  De  cultu  Dei.] 

1 8.  De  publicis  sociorum  et  disci- 

pulorum exercitationibus 
scholasticis,  et  de  sermonc 
Latino. 

1 9.  De  tempore  assumendi  gradus 

scholasticos  et  sacros 
ordines. 

[20.  De  modestia  et  honestate 
morum  colenda.] 

[21.  De  vestitu  et  ornatu  deque 
arrai8  non  gestandis.] 

[22.  De  cxitu  ex  academia  et 
copia  excundi  petenda.] 

[26.  De  cubiculorum  distribu- 
tions] 

[23.  De  vestibus  quas  liberaturaa 
vocant.] 

24.  Do  comocdiis  ludisque  in  Na- 
tali Christi  exhibendis. 

[23.  De  vitanda  peste  et  aeris 
contagione.] 

[28.  De  sacerdotiis,  praediis,  a- 
gris  et  fundis  collegii  lus- 
trandis.] 

[27.  De  expensis  eorum  qui  ad 
collegii  negotia  obeunda 
emittuntur.] 

[29.  De  custodia  bonorum  col- 
legii] 
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Statutes  op  1552. 

[37.  De  evidentiis  et  monumen- 
ts.] 

[38.  De  bonis  collegii  non  alienan- 
dis  et  indenturis  firmarum.] 

[39.  De  saccrdotiorum  collatione.] 

[40.  De  praeside  inhabili  et  malo 
expellendo.] 

[41.  De  poena  majorum  crimi- 
nura.] 

[42.  De  corrigendis  minoribus 
criminibus.] 

[43.  Defundatorisetaliorurabene- 
ficiorum  commendatione.] 

[44.  De  statutorum  lectione  et 
scrutinio] 

[45.  De  ambiguis  interpretandis 
et  regulis  quibusdam  gene- 
ralibus.] 

[46.  De  visitatore.] 

[47.  Peroratio.] 

I 

I 


Statutes  of  1560. 

[32.  De  evidentiis  et  monumentis 
collegii.] 

[30.  De  sacerdotiorum  collatione.] 
[31.  De  januis  et  ostiis.] 

[32.  Do  evidentiis  et  monimentis 
collegii.] 

[33.  De  computo  quod  vocant  fa- 
ciendo.] 

[34.  De  aigillo  communi.] 

[35.  De  possessionibus  collegii 
non  alienandis  et  de  loca- 
tionibus  earundom.] 

[36.  Do  auditoris  et  senoscalli 
curiarum  officiis.] 

[37.  De  famulis  collegii.] 

[38.  De  poena  majorum  criminum 
et  minorum.] 

[39.  De  causis  quibusdam  collegii 
deserendi  in  aliis  statutis 
non  expressis.] 

[40.  Do  magi8tri,  si  res  oxigat, 
amotione.] 

[41.  De  officio  trium  lectorum 
publicorum  qui  in  scliolis 
acadcmiae  praelegunt,  quo- 
rum unus  tlieologiam,  alter 
linguam  llebraieam,tertius 
Graecam  docet.] 

[42.  De  officio  pauperum.] 

[43.  De  commeatu  stipendiis  et 
liberaturis  omnium  qui  col- 
legii sumptibus  aluntur  ac 
Bustcntantur.] 

[44.  De  peregrinis  qui  ad  mensam 
magistri  et  sociorum  invi- 
tantur.] 

[45.  De  pensionibus  seu  annuitati- 
bus.] 

[46.  De  statutorum  lectione  et 
iuterpretatione.] 
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Statutes  of  Trinity  College  (a.d.  1552)  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  text 


C.  2.  De  praesidis  officio. 

Unus  igitur  sit  magister  et  moderator  totius  collegii,  quasi  mens  in 
corpore,  qui  magister  sive  praeses  appelletur.  Hujus  authoritati  ceteri 
omnes  subjecti  sint.  Hie  doctrina,  religione,  vitae  integritate,  pru- 
dentia,  aequitate,  fide,  studio  erg  a collegium  ceteris  praestet,  et  authori- 
ties dignitas  in  illustri  virtute  luceat  et  exomplum  ceteris  proponatur, 
atque  honos  ill!  propterea  justus  habeatur. 

Ad  praesidem  universi  collegii  omniumque  ejus  partium  admini- 
stratio  pcrtinct  sed  nisi  ubi  causam  aliquam  cognoscendam  aut  muneris 
partem  obeundam,  sibi  ipsi  assumcre  velit,  a singulis  quae  aliis  magistra- 
tibus  mandantur  ipse  liber  sit;  tantum  praecipuam  curam  habeat  ut 
omnes  magistratus  officiura  suum  faciant,  in  quo  aeque  laborare  pro- 
praeses  debet.  Quae  graviores  Collegii  causae  praeterea  sunt,  eae  < huic  > 
propriae  sunto.  Hujus  locum  nos  nostrae  electioni  reservamus;  collegio 
ceteros  studiosos  eligendos  tribuimus.  Is  designatus  a nobis  turn  verus 
praeses  habeatur  ubi  hoc  jurejurando  se  collegio  devinxerit,  et  nomen 
suum  tempusque  jurisjurandi  in  collegii  commentarios  sua  mauu  re- 
tulerit. 

Jurinjurandum  hoc  suum  coram  universa  collegii  frequentia  det 

Ego  N.  N.  a regia  majestate  magister  sive  praeses  designatus  huic 
collegio  Sanctae  ct  Individuae  Trinitatis,  hoc  sacramento  [?  meipsum] 
astringo  et  Deo  teste  promitto  ac  spondeo,  primo  me  veram  Christi 
religionem  omni  animo  complexurum,  Scripturae  authoritatem  hominum 
judiciis  praepositurum,  regulam  vitae  et  summam  fidei  ex  verbo  Dei 
petiturum,  caetera  quae  ex  verbo  Dei  non  probantur  pro  humanis  et  non 
neccssariis  habiturum ; authoritatem  regiam  in  horainibus  summam,  et 
externorum  episcoporum  jurisdictioni  minime  subjectam  aestimaturum, 
et  contrarias  verbo  Dei  opiniones  omni  voluntate  et  mente  refntaturum, 
vera  consuetis,  scripta  non  scriptis  in  religionis  causa  ante  habiturum. 

Deindo  mo  omnia  dicti  collegii  beneficia,  fundos,  possessiones,  do- 
minia,  proven tus,  jura,  libertates,  privilegia,  omnia  deuique  bona,  sine 
imminutione  et  vastatione  administraturum ; omnes  et  singulos  socios  et 
discipulos  ex  statutis  his  et  praescriptionibus  regiae  majestatis  sine  ullius 
generis  aut  conditionis  aut  personarum  gratia  aut  odio  recturum  et  de- 
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Statutes  op  1560. 

Proportio  seu  distribute  Collegii  Sanctae  et  Individuae  Tbisitatis 
Cantabrigiae  a rege  Henrico  Octavo  fundati  auctoritate  regia  descripta 
et  confirmata. 


Stat.  2.  De  magistri  officio. 

Principio  cum  a capite,  cui  reliqua  membra  subjecta  esse  debent, 
exordium  capiendum  sit,  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  in  hoc  collegio  unus 
sit  magister,  tanquam  caput,  cui  ceteri  omnes  parcant;  sitque  ita  moribus 
et  doctrina  institutus  ut  sicut  honore  ceteros  antecellit  ita  eximia  pietate 
et  singulari  rerum  cognitione  eos  antecellere  merito  existimetur.  Sit- 
que vere  catholicus  et  orthodoxus;  sit  practerea  sacro  presbyteri  ordine 
initiatus  et  gradu  vel  doctoris  theologiae  vel  baccalaurei  saltern  ejusdem 
facultatis  insignitus.  Res  collegii  et  negotia  ita  administret  ut  non 
suum  sed  commune  solum  commodum  quaerere  videatur,  et  in  causis 
cognoscendis  decernendisve  neque  odio  neque  ulli  animi  perturbationi 
pareat,  sed  aequitatem  ducem  semper  sequatur.  Cujus  nominandi  et 
eligendi  potestatcm  (ut  literae  patentes  de  ejusdem  collegii  fundatione 
volunt)  omnino  penes  nos  et  successores  nostros  esse  volumus.  Isque 
pro  magistro  habeatur  et  acceptetur,  magistrique  officio  in  omnibus 
fungatur  quern  nos  aut  successores  nostri  praeficiendum,  perque  littcras 
nostras  patentes  magno  sigillo  nostro  Angliae  aut  successorum  nostro- 
rum  sigillatas  nominandum  duxerimus.  Quem  quidem  magistrum  sic 
nominatum  et  designatum  praesentes  vicemagister  ejusve  vicarius  aut 
maxime  senior  socius  reliquique  socii  assument  et  admittent  in  per- 
petuum  magistrum  collegii  sanctae  et  individuae  Trinitatis  Cantabrigiae. 
Atque  in  hac  sua  admissione  magister  ipse,  antequam  ullam  collegii  ad- 
ministrationem  suscipiat  aut  ullis  ncgotiis  collegii  se  ingcr.it,  in  hanc 
formam  in  sacello  coram  uni  verso  sociorum  ejusdem  collegii  coetu,  sine 
ulla  haesitationo  jurabit;  quod  quidem  si  recusaverit,  eum  nullo  modo 
in  magistrum  dicti  collegii  admitti  volumus : 

Ego  N.  N....ante  habiturum  ( identical  in  first  paragraph  with 
statute  of  1552). 

Deinde  me  omnia  dicti  collegii  sacerdotia,  fundos,  praedia,  pos- 
sessiones,  dominia,  reditus,  proventus,  jura,  libertates,  privilegia,  omnia 
denique  bona  sine  imminutione  aut  vastatione,  quantum  in  me  situm 
fuerit,  conservaturum  ; statuta  hujus  collegii  in  omnibus  servaturum,  et 
eadem  vere,  sincere,  et  omnino  secundum  sensuin  grammaticalem  inter- 
pretaturum;  omnes  et  singulos  socios  et  discipulos,  pensionarios,  sisa- 
tores,  subsisatores  et  cetera  collegii  membra  ex  eisdem  statutis  et 
legibns  sine  ullius  generis  aut  conditionis  aut  personarum  respectu, 
gratia,  odiovo  recturum  et  defensurum ; atque  ut  officiarii  omnes,  socii 
ac  discipuli  ceteraque  collegii  membra,  diligenter  suum  faciant  officium 
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fensurum,  atque  ut  praedicta  omnia  legitime  et  salutariter  ab  aliis  ad- 
ministrentur  et  defendantur  curaturum. 

Turn  me  neque  in  meis  neque  in  nlienis  negotiis  plus  tribus  in  anno 
mensibus  abfuturum,  nisi  vcl  collegii  vel  regni  negotia  vel  regia  autoritaa 
me  alio  avocarint,  aut  vis  morbi,  contagio,  aut  alia  quaevis  causa 
necessaria  a collegii  senatu  ante  sedecim  dies  post  tres  menses  expletos 
approbanda  impediverit. 

Denique  si  loco  motus  fuero  aut  si  sponte  cesscro,  me  omnia  collegii 
bona  quae  in  potestate  sunt  vel  esse  debent,  propraesidi  et  quaestoribus 
collegii,  vel  statim  si  id  commode  fieri  potest,  vel  intra  quindecem  dies 
sine  controversia  et  imminutione  redditurum.  Haec  omnia  in  me  recipio, 

Deoque  teste  me  sedulo  facturum  promitto  ac  spondeo. 

***•***■#•* 


St  at.  3.  De  uni  per sa  collegii  distributions . 

Collegium  universum  in  socios  et  discipulos  tribuatur.  Socii  quin- 
quaginta  numero  sint,  disci  puli  autem  sexaginta.  Socii  sint  magistri 
artium  aut  qui  altioris  alicujus  gradus  sunt;  ceteri  autem  omnes,  etiam 
bachelaurii  artium  ad  societatcm  designati,  discipuli  sint 

Ex  sociis  magistratus,  e magistratibus  senatus,  existit;  magistratos 
sunt  qui  annuum  aliquod  munus  sibi  assignatum  a praeside  et  senatu 
habcnt. 

Digniores  magistratus  senatus  sunto.  Hi  autem  sint  propraeses, 
ccnsores,  magister  aulae,  quaestores,  et  praeterea  regii  professores  quot- 
cunque  in  eo  collegio  socii  fuerint 

Minores  magistratus  sint  concionatores,  quaesi tores  Latinarum  et 
Graecarum  convereionum,  quaesitores  aulae  et  aedituus  sacer. 

De  senatu  igitur  primum  ac  sicuti  par  est,  omnium  electiones  descri- 
bantur. 


Stat.  4.  De  elections  magistratuum. 

Post  annuas  rationes  confectas,  propraeses,  quaestores,  et  aedituus 
sacer,  clavibus  suis  quas  habent,  praesidi  traditis  et  munere  illorum  ab- 
dicate discodant  Reliquique  magistratus,  lectis  primum  a praeside 
statutis  de  singulorum  eligendorum  officiis,  jusjurandum  praesidi  dent, 
et  praeses  illis,  se  neminem  ad  aliquod  munus  electuros,  quern  non  con- 
sdentiae  suae  testimonio  idoncum  ad  hoc  munus  suscipiendum  judi- 
caverint,  nec  gratiae,  odio,  aut  alicui  perturbationi  locum  daturos. 
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curaturum.  Turn  mo  neque  meis  neque  alienis  negotiis  amplius  guatuor 
in  anno  mensibus  a collegio  abfuturum,  nisi  vel  collegii  vel  regni  negotia 
vel  regia  autoritas  me  alio  avocaverit,  aut  vis  inorbi,  contagio,  aut  alia 
quaepiam  causa  nccessaria  ab  octo  collegii  senioribus,  aut  major©  parte 
eorum,  ante  sedecem  dies  post  quatuor  menses  approbanda  impedivcrit. 

Postremo  si  munere  magistri  vel  sponte  abicro,  vel  jure  ac  legitime 
abdicates  fucro,  me  omnia  collegii  bona  quae  in  mea  potestate  custodiave 
sunt  aut  esse  debent  vicemagistro,  decauis,  et  thesaurariis  collegii,  vel 
statim,  si  id  commode  fieri  poterit,  vel  iutra  quindecim  dies,  sine  contro- 
versy, tergivereatione,  aut  aliqua  eorundem  diminutione  redditurum; 
et  siquam  pecuniae  sumniam  id  temporis  collegio  debuero,  obsides 
sufficientes  daturum  vicemagistro  et  ceteris  collegii  sociis  et  scholaribus 
de  eadcm  pecunia  penitus  ante  finem  trium  mensium  proximo  sequen- 
tium  dissolvenda.  Nullum  litem  actionem ve  collegio  aut  his  qui  me 
legitime  abdicaverant  ea  de  causa  unquam  in  posterum  intenturum. 
Haec  omnia  in  me  recipio,  Deoque  teste  me  pro  virili  faeturum  polliceor, 
sicut  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  haec  sacrosancta  Evangelia. 

Stat.  3.  De  scniorum  numcro  atque  officio. 

Quoniam  in  omnibus  causis  plene  cognoscendis  ritequo  dijudicandis 
prudenti  consilio  imprimis  opus  est,  idcirco  statuimus  et  volumus  ut  octo 
viri  et  gravitate  et  prudentia  praestantes  qui  magistro  in  collegii  causis 
tractandis  decidendisque  subsidio  sint,  tanquam  consiliarii  adjungantur, 
hique  vocentur  seniores,  qui  turn  propter  autoritatem  turn  propter  gravi- 
tatcm  et  prudcntiam  sint  quasi  primarii  et  principes  in  R.  P.  viri,  quos 
ceteri  omues  revereantur  et  quorum  consilium  plurimi  faciant 

Quod  si  horum  quisquam  vel  socium,  vel  discipulum,  vel  ullum  aliud 
collegii  mem  brum  officio  dcesse,  aut  vitam  parum  prudenter  et  honeste 
instituere,  aut  litteris  indiligenter  operam  dare  aliquando  animadvertat, 
ilium  amice  commonefaciat  horteturquo  ut  quod  peccatum  sit  ab  eo  per 
imprudentiam  mature  corrigat.  Horum  quisquam  cum  e collegio  exi- 
verit,  socium  maxime  seniorem  qui  non  sit  uuus  ex  his  octo  senioribus 
neque  alterius  senioris  vicarius,  pro  se  relinquat  et  in  registro  notet. 
Omnium  denique  istorum  vicarios  seu  deputatos  eamdem  autoritatem  in 
omnibus  rebus  habere  volumus  quam  illi  ipsi,  cum  domi  sint,  habeant. 
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Elections  ordo  sit  ut  propraeside  electo  de  censoribus  agatur,  turn 
de  quaestoribus,  ad  extremum  de  aedituo  sacro. 

Atque  in  ferendis  suffragiis  is  pro  electo  habeatur  quern  praeses  et 
magistrate  judicaverint  eligendum.  Quod  si  ter  Buffragantes  de  uno 
aliquo  non  consenserint,  is  electus  sit  quern  praeses  eligendum  et  no- 
minandum  duxerit. 

Post  comitia  autem  die  Veneris  aut  Sabbati  eodem  modo  magister 
aulae  et  quaesitores  omnes  ad  praesidem  acccdant,  et  de  eligendis  in 
proximum  annum  novis  admoneant.  Praeses  turn  et  senatus  de  ea 
re  coeant,  et  siinilem  electionis  formam  ut  superius  habeant,  ordine  hoc 
servato,  ut  magister  aulae  et  quaesitores  Latinae  et  Graecae  transla- 
tionis  deindo  quaesitores  aulae  eligantur. 

Electionibus  suis  confectis,  in  amplissima  sociorum  [congregations] 
jusjurandum  dent  de  obeundo  fideliter  munero  suo,  et  nomina  et  jusju- 
randi  summam  in  commentarios  collegii  referant;  atque  haec  sit  omnium 
magistratuum  electionis  forma. 


Stat.  5.  Propraesidis  officium. 

Grave  est  praesidi  tantam  provinciam  soli  sustinere,  nullos  tarn 
magni  oneris  participes  et  socios  habere.  Propraesidis  igitur  officium 
idem  quod  praesidis  sit,  nisi  si  quid  his  statutis  praesidi  reservatur, 
aequalem  curam  omnium  habeat,  tarn  praesente  quam  absents  praeside, 
omnes  ordines  in  officio  contineat ; sed  magistratuum  imprimis  curam 
habeat,  illos  si  munori  suo  dcsint  pro  arbitrio  suo  puniat  nisi  poena 
expressa  aliqua  mentio  pro  ca  culpa  in  statutis  fiat.  Legum  et  statu- 
torum  custodia,  sacrarum  precum  frequentatio,  litterarum  et  virtutis 
progressus  ab  illo  non  modo  spcctentur  sed  procurentur  et  delinquentes 
quomodo  oportet  a magistratibus  coerceautur,  sin  minus,  ipse  in  magi- 
strate dupla  poena  adhibita  animadvertat. 

A collegio  ne  absit  nisi  gravi  de  causa,  eaque  a senatu  approbanda, 
ejus  absentis  locum  et  authoritatcm  suppleat  concionator  senior,  cui 
nulla  eluvium  custodia  demandata  est. 


Stat.  6.  De  cemorum  officio. 

Censores  vitae,  religionis,  et  morura, — magister  aulae  litterarum 
humanitatis  et  doctrinae, — quaestores  rei  familiaris  et  pecuuiariae  curam 
agant. 

Censores  sacra  curent,  eorum  authoritati  in  sacris  administrandis 
ceteri  pareant,  omnes  in  Dominico  nisi  bibliorum  libros  a quovis  in- 
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Stat.  4.  De  ricemagistri  officio. 

In  recta  eollegii  administratione  quoniara  magister  neque  tantum 
oneris  solus  sustinero  neque  domi  semper  esse  potent:  idcirco  statuimus 
et  ordinamus  ut  vicemagister  ei  ad  res  obeundas  adjungatur,  qui  tarn 
absente  illo  quam  praesente,  cum  alios  omnes  ordines  turn  officiarios 
imprimis  in  officio  contineat,  et  si  muneri  desint  eorum  nomina  ad 
magistnnn  deferat,  quo  suo  et  majoris  partis  octo  seniorum  arbitratio 
eos  puniat,  uisi  poenae  pro  eodem  crimine  expressa  in  statutis  mentio 
fiat  Legum  porro  et  statutorum  custodia,  rei  divinae  et  sanctarum 
precum  frequentatio,  litterarum  et  virtutis  progressus,  ab  illo  et  spec- 
tentur  diligenter  et  procurentur.  Yideat  item  ut  in  delinquentes  quo 
modo  oportet,  animadvertatur.  Sit  semper  baccalaureus  theologiae, 
aut  doctor  ejusdem  facultatis,  nunquam  autem  inferioris  gradus,  si 
commode  fieri  potest 

Absente  magistro  a collcgio  ne  absit  nisi  gravi  de  causa,  eaque  a 
majore  parte  reliquorum  sociorum  si  magister  absit  approbanda.  Ejus 
absentis  locum  et  munus  suppleat  unus  ex  octo  senioribus,  qui  maxime 
senior  est,  modo  non  sit  decanus,  vel  thesaurarius  ; quod  si  fuerit,  turn 
quidem  qui  proximo  senior  est  illud  munus  obeat. 


Stat.  5.  De  officio  decanorum. 

Cum  in  quaquo  R.  P.  gubemanda  morum  probitas  et  honestas  vitae 
spectanda  sit : statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  duo  sint  decani,  qui  huic  rei 
operani  sedulo  dent  et  vel  alter  saltern  eorum  semper  baccalaureus 
theologiae  et  ex  numero  octo  seniorum ; alter  autem  magister  artium 
vel  baccalaureus  theologiae  sit 
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ductos  removeant,  negligentias,  tarditatcs,  abitiones,  absentias  puniant, 
problematis  Mercurii  et  Veneris  praesint,  modestae  ut  disputationes 
sint  eurent,  quaestiones  propositas  post  disputationum  finem  explicent, 
et  quae  sit  verissima  sententia  et  quae  omnium  controversarura  ratio- 
num  solutiones  judicent  Duos  animadversores  discipulorum  in  sacris 
delinquentium,  quatuor  animadversores  linguae  et  sermonis  consti- 
tuant,  atque  efficiant  ut  illi  tardos,  absentes,  ceteraquo  ejus  generis,  hi 
discipulos  aliam  lingu&m  quam  Latinam,  Graecam,  Hebraicam  lo- 
quentes,  notent,  et  ad  se  hebdomadatim  in  aula  die  Veneris  post 
finitum  problema  defer&nt,  mensarum  etiam  administros  turn  discipulos 
turn  pensionarios,  tot  ordine  hebdomadatim  designent,  quot  omnia 
diligcnter  quae  facto  opus  sunt  facturos  iudicant.  Uterque  censor 
domo  ne  abeat,  nisi  gravi  de  causa  per  praesidem  et  senatum  appro- 
banda.  Vicarios  quinam  futuri  sunt,  domo  abeuntes,  in  commentarios 
collegii  referant. 
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Hi  priraum  Dei  cultum  pie,  religiose,  ac  decenter  cxequendum 
curent,  videantque  ut  omnea  socii,  discipuli,  ponsionarii,  sisatores,  ut 
vocant,  et  subsisatores  diebus  festis  et  dominicis,  precibus  matutinis  ct 
vespertinis,  supplicationibus  sacrae  communioni  et  concionibus,  diebus 
autem  profestis  precibus  in  aurora  inter  horam  quintam  et  sextam 
quotidie  intersint.  Omnes  socii  qui  absunt  singuli  tribus  obolis,  tardi 
autem  accedentes  aut  egredientes  < obolo  > mulctentur.  Omnes  autem 
discipuli,  exceptis  baccalaureis,  pensionarii  etiam  sisatores  et  subsisato- 
res qui  absunt,  si  sint  aetate  adulta,  hoc  est  si  dceimum  octavum  aetatis 
annum  compleverint,  singuli  obolo,  tardi  autem  adventantes  aut  exeuntes 
quadrante,  mulctentur : sin  autem  eum  aetatis  annum,  quem  diximus,  non 
confecerint,  in  aula  die  Veneris  virga  castigeutur.  Baccalaurei  autem, 
quoniam  a rcliquis  discipulis  ordine  et  gradu  differunt,  volumus  ut  alia 
ratione  tam  pro  re  divina  quam  pro  patrio  sermone  puniantur : ac  prop- 
terea  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  in  eorrectionibus  die  Veneris  neuti- 
quam  interesse  cogantur,  sed  decani  eorum  nomina  in  schedula  scripta 
habeant,  et  tam  in  festis  diebus  quam  in  profestis  diligenter  anim- 
advertant  quis  a re  divina  absit,  quisve  tardus  venerit,  atque  absentes 
denario,  tardos  autem  venientes  aut  exeuntes  obolo  mulctent.  Pro 
sermone  vero  patrio  sic  in  eos  animadverti  volumus : baccalaureorum 
quisque  incipiendo  a senioribus  per  hcbdomadam  integram  monitor 
esto,  schedulam  omnium  illorum  nomina  complectentem  habeat,  tam  in 
aula  quam  in  aliis  locis  intra  collegium  Anglice  loquentes  moneat,  inque 
schedula  sua  notet:  die  Veneris  hora  septima  vespcri  earn  ad  decanos 
deferat  ac  quoties  quisquam  locutus  sit  Anglice  toties  obolo  a decano 
mulctetur.  Sequenti  septimana,  baccalaureus  qui  proximo  senior  est 
domi  pro  patrio  sermone  monitor  esto  et  ita  deinceps  : et  qui  abfuerint, 
cum  primum  ad  collegium  redierint  monitoris  officio  proxima  septimana 
post  reditum  suum  fungantur. 

Tardos  venire  diciraus  eos  qui  in  precibus  vespertinis  post  primum 
psalmum  finitum,  in  matutinis  post  Venite : ad  supplicationes,  post  illud 
O sancta , beata,  et  gloriota  Trinitas  : et  ad  communionem  post  man- 
datorum  recitationem  veniunt.  Quod  si  qui  in  inferiori  parte  sacelli 
maneant  et  chorum  non  ingrediantur,  perinde  puniautur  ac  si  absentes 
fuissent.  Die  autem  Veneris  semper  hora  septima  vesperi  correctiones 
per  eosdem  decanos  fiant,  quibus  omnes  discipuli  (exceptis  baccalaureis) 
pensionarii,  etiam  sisatores  et  subsisatores  intersint  Qui  autem,  dum 
eadem  peraguntur,  nomine  appellatus  non  respondent  et  ad  finem 
earum  usque  non  permanserit,  si  adultus,  denario  mulctetur ; sin  puer, 
die  Sabbati  castigetur  virga ; deinde  eodera  temporis  momento  sex 
monitores  constituant,  duos  pro  re  divina  et  quatuor  pro  Latino  ser- 
mone, qui  discipulos  omnes  (exceptis  baccalaureis),  pensionarios,  item 
sisatores  et  subsisatores  qui  in  his  duabus  rebus  peccaverint,  sedulo 
notcnt,  eorumque  nomina  et  quoties  deliquerint  in  schedulis  notata 
die  et  hora  praestitutis  ad  decanos  deferant;  sex  praetcrea  discipuli 
et  quatuor  sisatores,  qui  discipulorum  mcnsae  ministrent,  et  unus 
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Stat.  7.  De  quaesloruin  officio. 

Quaestores  duo  sint ; hi  omnium  sacerdotiorum,  fundorum,  agrorum  • 
fructus  et  vectigalia  recipiant,  rem  familiarem  diligenter  administrent, 
aes  alienum  quod  collegio  debetur  accipiant,  rafcionem  veram  et  fidelem 
omnium  acceptorum  reddant,  ut  salubris  cibus  et  potus  sit  curent, 
omnia  ad  usum  collegii  necessaria  de  praesidis  et  senatus  authoritate 
pracparent,  ayopaaras  et  obsonatorea  hebdomaticos  assignent,  singulis 
mensibus  singulorum  debita  colligant,  et  ea  suo  periculo  collegio  praes- 
tent,  ruinosa  reficiant,  et  ut  omnia  sarta  tectaque  sint  curent,  collegii 
famulorum  regimen  suscipiant  et  ut  singula  ab  illis  fiant  diligenter 
provideant. 

******* 
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sisator  pro  organis  in  singulas  hebdomadas  ordine  ab  illis  desiguentur. 
Hi  si  dcsint  officiis  a decanis  quoque  plectentur.  Mulctarum  omnium 
dimidiata  pars  collegio,  reliqua  autem  ipsis  decanis  cedat.  Porro  iidem 
decani,  quo  res  divinae  magis  decore  peragantur,  omnino  ad  preces 
vesperas  cujusque  Festi  aufc  Domiuici  schedulam  scriptam  secura  ad 
sacellum  afferent,  in  qua  notetur  quod  quisque  officium  eo  festo  sit 
obiturus,  sitque  inquisitor  in  ea  seriptus,  qui  eandem  circumferat 
singulosque  sui  officii  commonefaciat ; qui  autem  officio  defuerit,  si 
puer,  virga  castigetur ; sin  adultus,  quatuor  denariis  mulctetur.  Quod 
si  quisquam  sociorum,  discipulorum,  pensiouariorum,  sisatorum,  aut 
subsisatorum,  aegrotaverit  aut  gravi  causa,  per  decanum  seniorem  vel 
eo  absente  per  decanum  juniorem  approbanda,  impcditus  fuerit,  aut 
copiam  ab  altero  decanorum  petierit,  neutiquam  pro  rebus  supradictis 
mulctari  volumus. 

Porro  decanorum  qui  senior  est  disputationi  theologicae  quae  die 
Veneris  sit,  junior  autem  disputationi  quae  die  Mercurii  eodem 
in  loco  habetur,  praesit  ac  modcretur.  Uterque  simul  a collegio  ne 
absit  nisi  gravissima  do  causa,  eaquo  vel  a magistro,  vel  eo  absente  vice- 
magistro,  et  majore  parte  octo  seniorum  approbanda. 

Denique  neuter  a collegio  discedat  nisi  fido  et  diligenti  vicario,  qui 
suo  munere  eo  absente  sedulo  fungatur,  post  se  relicto,  ej usque  nomine 
in  registro,  uti  in  statuto  de  exitu  ex  academia  praestitutum  est,  con- 
scripto ; et  uterque  turn  in  sacello,  turn  in  aula,  turn  in  area  ceterisque 
locis  videat,  ut  omnes  se  honeste  gerant,  eoque  habitu  quo  debent  vestiti 
incedant 


Stat.  G.  De  thesaurariorum  officio. 

Quoniam  in  tali  corporo  necessarium  est  ut  sint  aliqui  qui  rem 
familiarem  sedulo  curent,  idcirco  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  sint  duo 
thesaurarii,  qui  omnium  sacerdotiorum  praediorura,  fundorum,  agrorum 
et  possessionum  reditus,  proventus,  et  vectigalia  recipiant,  ea  cum 
primum  receperint  in  aerarium  reponenda  curent,  res  domesticas 
diligenter  administreut,  aes  alienum  quod  collegio  debetur  aecipiant, 
rationem  veram  ac  fidelem  omniiun  acceptorum  et  expensorum  reddant, 
ut  salubris  cibus  et  potio  sit  curent,  omnia  ad  collegii  usum  necessaria 
de  magistri  et  octo  seniorum  sententia  et  auctoritate  praeparent ; 
• ruinosa  ut  reficiantur,  utque  omnia  sarta  tectaque  sint  videant,  collegii 
famulorum  curam  suscipiant,  considerentque  ut  singuli  eorum  suo  dili- 
genter fungantur  munere.  Nunquain  vero  vel  doctor  vel  baccalaureus 
theologiae  ad  junioris  thesaurarii  officium  eligatur.  Porro  cautum  esto 
ne  collegio  uterque  thesaurariorum  simul  absit,  nisi  magistri  aut  vice- 
magistri  et  majoris  partis  octo  seniorum  judicio  commodum  videatur. 
Senior  eorum,  si  commode  fieri  possit,  semper  curiis  quas  vocant  intersit, 

vel  eo  aliis  negotiis  occupato,  junior  illud  munus  exequatur. 

********** 
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Stat.  8.  De  magistro  aulas  et  quaestoribus. 

Prima  inter  hos  cura  litterarum  omniumque  studiorum  magistri 
aulae  sit,  proxima  singulorum  quaesitorum ; hi  diligenter  videant  ut 
ordo  is  studiorum,  exercitationum,  ct  progressuum  teneatur  qui  his 
statutis  praescriptus  est ; singuli  suos  diligenter  exerceant,  delinquentes 
puniant,  non  proficientes  notent,  et  ad  senatum  quotannis  de  diligentia 
et  progressu  studiosorum  et  tarditatem  ac  imperitiam  non  proficien- 
tium  referant. 

Quaesitores  Graecao  linguae  ut  sui  in  Flatono  et  Demosthene,  La- 
tinae  ut  in  Cicerone,  eruditiores  sint  contcndant 

Quaesitores  aulao  ut  matutinae  lectiones  intelligenter  explicentur, 
ut  exercitationes  litterariae  cum  intclligentia  et  judicio  habeantur, 
laborent ; magister  aulao  ut  omnes  in  officio  contineantur,  ut  tempora 
praescripta  serventur,  ut  statutorum  ordo  non  violetur,  ut  quaesitores 
vel  non  facientes  officium,  vel  non  punientes  quos  oportet,  puniantur,  ut 
ipse  matutinis  aulao  inquisitionibus  et  problematum,  sophismatum,  de- 
clamationum  cxercitationibus  semper  intersit,  et  non  modo  scholasti- 
corum  omnium  sed  quacsitorum  etiam  diligens  aequusque  moderator 

sit,  omni  diligentia  et  attentiono  provideat. 

******* 

* 


Stat.  9.  Concionatorum  officium. 

Concionatores  semper  quarta  sociorum  pars  sit.  Horum  domesticum 
officium  sit  do  erratis  singulos  privatim  admonere,  delinquentes  vi 
Scripturarum  et  timoro  Dei  a dissoluta  vita  revocaro,  quos  in  vitio  esse 
cognoverint  severo  et  privatim  admonitionibus  et  minis  castigare. 

Duo  ex  his,  temporo  concionatorio  grandiores,  cum  propraeside 
raagistratuum  omnium  munera  diligenter  videant  num  ex  statutorum 
ratione  bene  ac  fideliter  administrentur,  et  quotidianis  hort&tionibus 

bonos  incitent,  repreliensionibus  malos  absterreant. 

********** 

Hoc  autem  officium  sit  omnium  ct  munus  impositum,  ut  qua  magi* 
stratus  sunt  et  privatam  et  domesticara  curam  nonnullorum  habent 
nullum  cujusquam  vitium  irreprehendum  patiantur,  et  usque  eo  quoti- 
diano  consilio  cum  delinquente  agant  dum  aliquam  emendationem 
videant.  Ipsi  de  secretis  vitiis  suorum  magistratus  aut  senatum  non 
commonefaciant  priusquam  mensem  de  emendatione  cum  illis  egerint, 
turn  publice  reprehendant  et  ceteros  de  improbitato  et  pertinacia  ad- 
moncant. 

********** 

Officium  cujusque  commune  sit  quotannis  singulis  Dominicis  Ad* 
ventus  et  Quadragesimae  concionari,  decern  praeterea  foris  conciones 
habere  et  uuam  domi  in  Dominico,  pulsata  prius  campana,  alteram 
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Stat.  7.  De  senescalli  officio. 

Quo  melius  rei  familiari  ac  domcsticao  prospiciatur,  statuimus  et 
ordinamus  ut  sit  unus  sociorum  magistrorum  (baccalaureos  cnim  et 
doctores  theologiae  neutiquam  hoc  munus  suscipere  permittimus)  qui 
cum  mancipio  ad  maeellum  est,  esculenta  emenda  curet,  et  promos  in 
officio  continent:  summam  expensorum  ciyusque  hebdomadae  pro 
commeatu  erogatorum  die  Veneris  una  cum  inagistro  aut  vicemagistro 
subducat. 

******** 


Stat.  8.  De  concionatorum  officio. 

Cum  istud  collegium  potissimum  f undatum  sit  ad  eos  susten- 
tandos  qui  litteris  sacris  incumbant  et  sacrosancto  Dei  verbo  docendo 
operam  studiose  navent,  itaque  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  sint  cou- 
cionatores,  si  commodo  fieri  potest,  numero  duodecim,  aut  si  paucitas 
idoneorum  ita  compulerit,  ad  minimum  octo.  Horum  singuli  primo 
anno  quo  olecti  sunt,  octo  condones  extra  academiam,  eel  intro,  in 
templis  jmtissimum  eorum  sacerdotiorum  quae  sunt  collegii  propria , 
et  unam  privatim  in  sacello  collegii,  nulla  pulsata  campana,  habeant 
Qui  hoc  modo  ad  annum  exercitati  fuerint,  deinceps  singuli  quatuor- 
decim  condones  habeant,  duas  in  academia,  alteram  in  templo  Divae 
Marine  vel  Sancti  Michaelis,  pulsata  campana,  alteram  in  sacello 
collegii,  vel  campana  pulsata  vel  sccus,  ut  ipsis  videbitur:  duodecim 
autem  extra  academiam , vel  intra , eo  modo  quo  supra  dictum  est 
Ac  pro  hisce  concionibus  tam  in  academia  quam  extra  habitis,  singuli 
eorum  qui  sunt  donati  sacerdotio  a collegii  thosaurariis  viginti  sex 
solidos  et  octo  denarios,  reliqui  quatuor  marcas  accipiant  Ac,  quo 
iilis  et  melius  et  liberalius  provideatur,  potestas  sit  unius  vel  praebendae 
vel  sacerdotii  ad  summam  triginta  librarum,  ultra  salarium  curati  et 
cetera  regi  et  episcopo  debitn,  una  cum  sodalitio  suo  in  collegio  omni- 
busquo  ejusdem  fructibus  retinendi.  Quod  si  vel  duo  habeat  sacerdotia, 
vel  unum  cum  prebenda,  vel  duas  prebendas,  vel  quoscunquo  duos 
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autera  ibidem  non  pulsata;  qui  secus  fecorit  pro  singulis  cx  terms 
concionibus  mcnstruo  commoatu,  pro  domesticis  bimestri,  mulctetur ; 
et  si  horum  defectus  turn  domi  turn  foris  admissos  iutra  sex  hebdo- 
madas  post  tempus  debitum  non  explovcrit,  sodalitio  suo  ipso  facto 
expellatur. 

Nemo  in  concionatorem  eligatur  qui  non  antea  Catechismum,  i.e. 
Symboli  Apostolici,  Orationis  Dominicae,  decern  Pracceptorum,  Bap- 
tismi,  Euchuristiao  et  Potestatis  Clavium  explicationem,  domi  his  qui  in 
collegio  sunt,  docuerit. 

********* 

Biblia  in  prandio  locta  singuli  concionatores  ordine  suo  ipsi  pro  sc 
integrum  mensem  quotidie  statim  post  prandium  cxponant ; qui  seeus 
feccrit  singulis  temporibus  commeatu  septemdiali  mulctetur.  Nullum 
his  anni  tempus  nisi  Advent  us  et  Quadragesima©  a bibliorum  ex- 
position© liberum  sit,  quibus  temporibus  praeses  ex  aliis  idoneos  eligat 
qui  ea  quotidie  similiter  hebdomadatim  exponant  Qui  non  paruerit 
stipendio  illius  quartarii  multetur. 

Socii  omnes  hujus  explicationis  auditorcs  sint;  qui  discesserit  aut 
negligens  fuerit  praesidis  judicio  corrigatur. 


Stat.  10.  Aeditui  sacri  offitium. 

Aegrotorum  et  morientium  cura  omnis  illius  sit,  sacramcntorum 
praeterea  universa  collegio  administrate;  Domiuici  ornamentonun 
conserratio,  ostiorum  praoterca  Dominici  occlusio,  et  quorum  usus  est 
in  Dominico  diligons,  sedula,  et  tempestiva  praeparatio.  Unus  ex 
discipulis  illi  subjectus  sit,  qui  non  raodo  ad  manum  ejus  et  nutuin 
praesto  sit,  sed  etiam  diligenter  imperata  faciat  et  ad  sacra  campanam 
pulset.  Domo  exiens  vicarium  suum  do  praesidis  et  senatus  sententia 
rclinquat;  singulis  tcrminis  concioncm  unam  in  Dominico  habeat. 
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spirituals  dignitatis  gradus,  quas  vocant  promotiones,  cujuscunquo 
sutnmao ; vel  si  uimm  solum  sacerdotium,  praebendam,  vel  ullam  aliam 
ecclesiasticam  dignitatem,  quae  sumniam  supra  deraonstratam  superet, 
post  annum  a collegio  discedat,  sodalitiumque  cum  omnibus  fructibus 
et  commodis  ad  idem  spectantibus  amittat.  Statuimus  praeterea  si 
quis  sociorum  (qui  non  sit  concionator)  aut  discipulorum  sacerdotium 
aut  praebendam  cujuscunquo  summae  babuerit,  aut  si  pensionem 
annuam  quao  summam  decern  librarura  cxcesserit,  aut  possessiones 
haercditarias  dictam  summam  excedentes,  aut  stipendium  pro  toto  vitae 
suae  tempore  duraturura  quod  oandem  summam  superaverit,  ut  post 
annum  collegio  moveatur.  Atquo  concionator  quisque  qui  sacerdotium 
habet  provideat  sibi  de  curato , ut  vocant,  idoneo,  turn  ut  suo  in  collegio 
fungatur  officio,  turn  ne  longius  absit  quam  tempos  sibi  lege  prae- 
scriptum  permittat.  Cuique  concionatori  practer  novem  absentiae 
hebdomadas  reliquis  sociis  concessas  undecim  praeterea  couccdimus,  ut 
turn  apud  suum,  si  habeat,  sacerdotium,  turn  apud  alia,  prout  sibi  lege 
praescriptum  est,  concionetur.  Sit  denique  ei  permissa  potcstas,  quod- 
piam  officium  (praeter  viceniagistri  aut  decani  senioris)  recusandi.  Quod 
si  quispiam  concionatorum  ullam  ex  praedictis  condonibus  extra  acadc- 
miam  habendis  omiserit,  decern  solidis  nmlctctur.  Semel  in  singulis 
annis  in  schedula  proponet  nominatim  locos  et  dies  in  quibus  est 
concionatus. 


Stat.  9.  De  lectorum  officio. 

Est  quidem  in  collegio  administrando  cum  primis  providendum,  ut 
sint  certi  ad  juventutem  in  littcris  instituendam  designati;  et  ob  earn 
causam  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  sint  lectores  novem : quinque  qui 
juventutem  dialecticis,  quatuor  autem  qui  aliis  artibus  et  disciplinis 
imbuant.  Atquo  ex  illis  quinque  unus  lector  primarius  appelletur,  qui 
ceteris  praesit,  atquo  studioso  provideat  ut  turn  legant  diligenter  atquo 
interpretentur  classibus  suis  designatis  dialecticam,  turn  quod  sint 
interpretati  a suis  discipulis  in  dies  singulos  rcposcant.  Hie  autem 
toto  illo  tempore  quo  ex  academiao  et  praecipuorum  collegiorum  legibus 
et  consuetudine  legi  praescriptum  sit,  diebus  profestis  bora  sexta  ante- 
meridiana,  pulsata  in  aula  campana  baccalaurcis  omnibus  qui  nondurn  , 
secundum  annum  gradus  sui  et  ordinis  penitus  confecerint  (tertio  nam- 
que  anno  eos  ab  hac  lectione  immuno  esse  volumus)  et  sopbistis  ibidem 
generalibus  si  qui  in  earn  classem  ascripti  sint,  vel  Aristotelis  Physica 
vulgo  nuncupata,  vel  libros  de  Ortu  et  Interitu,  vel  Mcteora,  vel  libros 
de  Anirna  praelegat : practer  Aristotelcm  in  docendo  philosophiam 
alium  autorem  praeterea  nemincm  interpretetur.  Ccteri  quatuor 
vocentur  sublectores,  singuliquo  corum  singulas  classas  instruant. 
Primus  legat  Topica  Aristotelis;  secundus  exponat  vel  Rodolpbum 
Agricolam  de  Ineentione , vel  librum  de  Elenchis  Aristotelis,  vel  libros 
qui  Analytici  dicuntur ; tertius  Praedicabilia  Porpbyrii,  vel  Praedica - 
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merit  a Aristotelis,  vel  libros  de  Interpretations  ejusdem  autoris,  prout 
classis  ipsius  postulat ; quartus  efc  infimus  interpretetur  dialecticao  in- 
trod  uctionem,  sic  ut  classis  infima  commoda  introductiono  informata, 
veniat  ad  Porphyrium  ct  Aristotelem  paratior. 

Istorum  lectorum  singuli  integram  horam  in  dies  singulos,  quibus 
legere  tenentur,  in  classe  sua  examinanda  consumant,  dimidiatam  vero 
in  autore  interpretando.  Atque  quoties  quispiam  ex  illis  quatuor 
officium  suum  aut  praetermiserit  aut  negligenter  fecerit,  toties  a 
lectore  primario  quatuor  denariis  mulctetur.  Quod  si  ipse  lector 
priinarius  suo  muneri  aliquando  defuerit,  quoties  deliquerit  toties  a 
magistro,  vel  eo  absente  a vicemagistro,  octo  denariis  mulctetur,  nisi 
causa  per  hunc  vel  ilium  approbanda  obstiterit,  quod  etiam  de  reliquis 
lectoribus  et  sublectoribus  intelligi  volumus.  Lcctorem  porro  prirna- 
rium  mandamus  semel  vel  saepius  in  quaque  hebdomada  inferiorcs 
classes  adire  et  nunc  hanc,  nunc  illam,  ten  tare  quid  profecerit,  et  utrum 
sublector  illi  classi  designatus  suum  officium  et  munus  diligentcr 
obierit.  Ex  classibus  si  quisquam  abfuerit,  is  a lectore  proprio,  si 
adultus  sit,  mulctetur  denario;  sin  tardus  venerit,  obolo;  quod  si 
impubes  sit,  virga  castigetur.  Verum  si  nequo  hoc  modo  in  officio 
contineri  possit,  a lectore  primario  doducatur  ad  magistrum,  vel  eo 
absente  ad  vieemagistrum,  et  puniatur  prout  lex  de  majoribus  crimi- 
nibus  postulat.  Porro  omnes,  tarn  lectores  quam  classes,  post  preces 
in  aurora,  locique  communis  tractationem,  nulla  interposita  mora,  in 
aula  simul  conveniant,  atque  lectores  statim  so  ad  classes  suas  cxami- 
naudas  conferant,  a singulis  suae  classis  discipulis  sensum  et  sententiam 
sui  autoris  exigant,  puniant  negligentes,  studiosos  laudent,  cohorten- 
turque  ut  in  eo  quo  coeperint  modo  in  studia  incumbant.  Perlecto 
uno  autoris  libro,  eundem  a sua  classe  cursim  repetendum  et  definitiones 
divisionesque  in  tabulam  redigendas  et  totum  librum  in  compendium 
conjiciendum  curent.  Quod  quidem,  ut  in  omnibus  libris  quos  inter- 
pretantur  semper  fiat,  provideant,  atque  uno  sic  perlecto  repetitoque 
semper  ad  alterum  pcrgant.  Ex  quatuor  illis  qui  alias  artcs  docent, 
primus  Graecam  linguam,  sccundus  Latinam,  tertius  mathematica, 
quartus  grammaticam  Graecam  juventuti  interpretetur.  Qui  autem 
linguam  Graecam  praelegit,  Isocratcra,  Demosthencm,  Platonem, 
Homeruin,  Hesiodum,  aut  alium  quempiaui  praeclanim  autorcm  pro 
arbitrio  magistri  aut  viccmagistri  doccat.  Atque  huic  lectioni  intersint 
discipuli  qui  jam  Graecam  grammaticam  didicerint  (exccptis  omnibus 
baccalaurcis  et  totidem  ex  sophistis  generalibus  quot  per  primariuui 
lectorem  et  decanum  seniorem  erunt  ad  Graecam  lectionem  in  scholis 
publicis  audiendam  designati),  Sabbatis  vero  singulis  ea  quae  hebdo- 
mada antegressa  lector  interpvetatus  sit  a jurentute  repetenda  curst . 
Qui  vero  Latinam  docet  legat  potissimum  Ciccronem.  Singulis  vero 
Sabbatis  legat  vel  Iihetoricam  vel  progymnastica  Rhetoricos,  exemplaque 
petat  ex  autoro  Latino  quern  praelegit.  Huic  lectioni  intersit  tota 
juventus  (exccptis  baccalaureis  ct  sophistis  illis  generalibus  qui  crunt 
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St  at.  11.  Tutor  um  et  pupillorum  officium. 

Nemo  ex  discipulis  sine  tutore  in  collegio  sit,  qui  fuerit,  expellatur. 
Pupilli  tutoribus  pareant.  honorcra  paternum  et  reverentiam  exhibeunt, 
quonirn  cura  consumitur  in  illis  inforraandis  et  ad  pietatem  scientiamque 
instruendis. 

Tutores  fideliter  et  diligentor  quae  docenda  sunt  suos  doceant,  quae 
agenda  instruant  et  adraoneant. 

Omnia  pupillorum  expensa  tutores  collegio  praestent,  et  singulis 
mensibus  aes  debitum  pro  so  et  suis  quaestoribus  solvant.  Quod  ni 
fecorint,  tantisper  commeatu  priventur  dum  pecunia  dissolvatur. 

Pupillus  neque  a tutoro  rejiciatur,  neque  tutorem  suum  ubi  velit 
mutet  nisi  legitima  de  causa  a praesido  et  senatu  probanda ; qui  fecerit 
collegio  excludatur. 
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per  primarium  lectorem  et  seniorem  decanum  excepti),  finito  quoque 
terraino,  praeccpta  metrica,  id  est  rationem  condendi  carminis,  fcoti 
juventuti  oxplicet, — id  nemo  tit  qui  non  versus  componere  norit. 
Huic  lectioni  intersint  oinnes  qui  nondum  sunt  gradu  baccalaureatus 
insigniti ; ac  lector  a singulis  certis  diebus,  pro  suo  arbitrio,  versus 
repetat  argumentaque  illis  proponat  do  quibus  versus  scribant.  Lector 
autem  mathcmaticus  doceat  primum  arithmeticain,  deiude  geometriam, 
turn  cognitionem  sphaerae  et  cosmograpliiam,  deinde  astronomiam, 
postremo  musicam.  Huic  lectioni  intersint  oranes  baccalaurei.  Qui 
gram mati cam  interpretatur  Tnstitutiones  Clenardi,  vel  Ceporini,  vel 
Gazao  legat;  curet  etiam  ut  omnes  qui  suae  classis  inflexiones  nominum 
et  verborum,  dicendi  phrases,  et  alia  quae  videntur  necessaria  memoriae 
mandent,  eaque  singulis  Sabbatis  repetant.  Ex  onmibus  qui  hisco 
lectionibus  intercsse  tenentur,  singuli  qui  vel  absunt,  vel  tarde  veniunt, 
vel  negligentcs  reperiuntur,  eo  modo  plectantur  quo  de  lectionibus 
dialecticis  supradictum  est.  Mulctae  omnes  quo  diligentiores  sint 
in  lectorum  commodum  cedant. 

Stat.  10.  De  tutor  urn  et  pupUlorum  officio. 

Est  ea  quidem  ineuntis  aetatis  imbecillitas  ut  provectiorum  consilio 
et  pmdentia  necessario  moderanda  sit,  et  propterea  statuimus  et  volumus 
ut  nemo  ex  baccalaureis,  discipulis,  pensionariis,  sisatoribus  et  subsisa- 
toribus  tutoro  careat:  qui  autem  caruerit,  nisi  intra  quindecim  dies 
unum  sibi  paraverit,  e collegio  ejiciatur.  Pupilli  tutoribus  parcant, 
honoremque  paternum  ac  reverentiam  deferant,  quorum  studium,  lalx>r, 
et  diligentia  in  illis  ad  pietatem  et  scieutiam  informandis  ponitur. 
Tutores  sedulb  quae  docenda  sunt  doceant,  quaeque  etiam  agenda 
instmant  admoneantque.  Omnia  pupillorum  expensa  tutores  collegio 
pracstent,  et  intra  decern  dies  cuj usque  mensis  finiti  aes  debitum  pro 
se  ac  suis  omnibus  senescallo  solvant.  Quod  ni  fccerint,  tantisper 
commeatu  priventur  dum  pecunia  a se  collegio  debita  dissolvatur. 
Cautumque  esto  ne  pupillus  quispiam  vel  stipendium  suum  a thesau- 
rariis  recipiat  vel  rationem  pro  sc  cum  eisdem  atiquando  ineat,  sed 
utrumque  per  tutorem  semper  sub  poena  commeatus  menstrui  a dicto 
tutore  collegio  solvendi  fieri  volumus. 

Stat.  1 1.  De  officiariorum  et  lectorum  et  senior um  et  concionatorum 

electione. 

Quoniam  hactenus  de  officiariorum  muueribus  et  officiis  leges  ac 
statuta  dedimus,  sequitur  ut  jam  de  eorum  electione  loges  ac  statuta 
ibidem  demus.  Itaquo  statuimus  ut,  primo  die  Octobris,  vicemagister, 
decani  et  lectores  omnes,  postridie  autem  ejus  diei  quo  annuae  rationes 
confcctae  et  ad  exitum  perductae  fuerint,  thesaurarii  et  senescallus  pro 
sequenti  anno  eligantur.  Sit  hie  modus  electionis,  cui  quidem  ma- 
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gistrum,  nisi  gravissima  causa  impeditum,  intercsse  volumus.  M agister, 
pulsafca  cam  pan  a,  et  convocatis  in  sacellum  octo  senioribus  hora  octava, 
primum  statutnm  hoc  sivo  legem  coram  illis  legat : deindo  jusjurandum 
det  sc  neminem  ad  aliquod  officium  gratia,  odio,  ullave  animi  perturba- 
tion© vel  praemio  adductum,  sed  cum  solum  quern  testimonio  conscientiae 
perraotus  maximo  idoneum  ad  istud  munus  obeundura  judicaverit,  elec- 
turum;  codemque  jurejurando  se  octo  seniores  similiter  omnes  obstrin- 
gant.  Turn  cuncti  ad  suffragia  ferenda  se  conferant.  Ac  primo  vice- 
magistrum,  deindo  decanos,  postremo  lectorcs  die  supra  praestituto  or- 
dine  eligant;  atque  ferendis  suffragiis  is  pro  electo  habeatur  quern 
magister  cum  quatuor,  ad  minimum,  ox  octo  senioribus  duxerit  eligen- 
dura.  Sin  autem  omnes  octo  seniores  de  uno  eligendo  consenserint,  is, 
etiam  magistro  non  consentiente,  electus  habeatur.  In  singulis  elec- 
tionibus  tarn  officiariorum  quam  lectorum,  atque  etiam  sociorum  et 
discipulorum,  reliquorumquo  collegii  membrorum,  sit  scrutinium  semper 
apertum.  Quod  si  post  tria  aperta  scrutinia,  neque  quatuor  ex  dictis 
senioribus  cum  magistro  neque  octo  simul  de  uno  cooptando  consen- 
serint, sed  sint  in  plures  partes  divisi,  turn  is  pro  electo  habeatur  quern 
solus  magister  nominaverit.  Quod  si  magister  domi  non  sit,  turn  vice- 
magister  cum  reliquis  septem  senioribus  plenam  eligendi  cujusque  potes- 
tatem  habeat,  isque  pro  electo  habeatur  in  quem  vicemagister  et 
quatuor  ex  dictis  senioribus  consenserint.  Quod  si  post  tria  aperta  scru- 
tinia in  unum  hoc  modo  non  consenserint,  turn  is  pro  electo  habeatur 
quem  magister,  certior  per  litteras  de  ea  re  factus,  solus  nominaverit, 
modo  intra  regnum  Angliae  fuerit,  vel  si  non  fuerit,  turn  quem  vice- 
magister solus  nominaverit;  postcro  autem  die  quo  electio  confecta 
fuerit  electi  omnes  in  unum  coram  magistro  et  octo  senioribus  coacti  so 
jurejurando  obligent  sua  munera  fideliter  et  omuino  secundum  statuta 
ac  leges  de  illis  per  nos  conditas  executuros.  Thesaurarii  autem  et 
senescallus  eodem  modo  eligantur  et  idem  jusjurandum  dent  die  ad 
eorum  electionem  ante  demonstrato.  Omnia  quae  singuli  tarn  socii 
quam  discipuli  juramento  tenentur  exequi,  si  poena  pro  transgression© 
eorundem  alicujus  in  statutis  praescripta  sit,  declaramus  singulos  sic 
transgredieutes  non  incurrere  crimen  perjurii  nisi  poenam  in  statutis 
pro  tali  transgression©  praescriptam  subire  recusaverint  Statuimus 
porro  et  decernimus,  ut  seniorum  electio  intra  novem  dies  ad  summum 
post  locum  vacantcm  fiat:  sitquo  ista  horum  eligendorum  forma.  Cum 
senioris  alicujus  vacet  locus,  miigister,  vel  eo  absent©  vicemagister,  con- 
vocatis in  sacello,  ut  dictum  est,  illis  senioribus  qui  reliqui  sunt,  cooptet 
in  cum  coetum  socium  ilium  qui  sit  proximo  senior,  nisi  gravis  causa 
per  magistrum  et  majorem  partem  praedictoruin  seniorum  approbanda 
obstiterit.  Sin  autem  ea  do  causa  minus  idoneum  censuerint,  socius 
senior  proximus  ordino  eligatur;  et  ita  deinceps.  Seniorem  hoc  loco 
iutelligimus,  qui  sit  et  gradu  magistri  artium  et  admissiono  socius 
senior,  quam  senioritatem  nullo  alio  scholastico  gradu  unquam  immu- 
tandum  decernimus.  Quod  si  post  tria  scrutinia  aperta  de  uno  eligendo 
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non  convenerint,  is  in  numerum  eum  cooptatus  esto,  quem  magister,  si 
domi  sit,  vel  si  absifc,  certior  de  ca  ro  per  litteras  vicemagistri  factus, 
solus  norainaverit  Qui  postero  dfo  quo  cloctus  fuerit,  det  coram 
magistro,  vel  eo  abeento  vicemagistro,  ac  septem  reliquis  senioribus 
jusjurandum,  se  inunus  illud  fideliter  et  omnino  secundum  legem  de  eo 
sancitam  obitumm.  Sfcatuimus  item  ac  volumus  ut  nemo  in  conciona- 
torem  eligatur,  qui  non  antea  Catechismum,  i.c.,  Symboli  Apostolici, 
Orationis  Dominicae,  decern  Praeceptorum,  Baptismi,  Eucharisfciae,  efc 
Potestatis  Clavium  explicationem,  domi  bis  qui  in  collegio  sunt  docuerit. 
Hoc  ut  commodius  fiat,  quinque  aut  sex  socii  assignentur,  qui  singuli 
hoc  legendi  munus  certis  quibusdam  Dominicis  et  festis  diebus,  bora 
tertia  post  meridiem  persequantur,  ut  in  concionatoris  locum  vacuum 
unus  ex  his  eligatur,  qui  universum  hunc  cursum  docendi  compleverint. 
Statuimus  igitur  et  volumus  ut  cum  concionatoris  locus  vacet,  intra 
viginti  dies  ad  sumnium,  magister  similiter,  vel  eo  absente,  vicemagister, 
cum  octo  senioribus  in  sacellurn  coactis,  consideret  diligenter  quis 
presbyter  ex  numero  sociorum  in  collegio  sit,  turn  propter  gravitatem 
et  virtutem,  turn  propter  solidam  et  sanam  doctrinam  ad  hoc  officium 
idoneus,  et  qui  Catechismum  (ut  praefertur)  docuerit,  et  ci  de  sententia 
majoris  partis  octo  seniorum  mandatum  det,  ut  intra  quatuordecim  dies 
concionom  die  Dominico  vel  die  festo,  si  quis  intra  hos  dies  incident, 
post  preces  matutinas  privatim,  nulla  campana  pulsata,  coram  toto 
sociorum  et  discipulorum  coetu  habeat.  Qua  per  magistrum  vel  vice- 
magistrum  et  quatuor  ex  octo  senioribus  approbata  in  concionatorum 
munus  cooptetur.  Verum  si  post  tria  aperta  scrutinia  magister  aut 
vicemagister  cum  quatuor  ex  octo  senioribus  de  illo  cooptando  non  con- 
seuserint,  turn  magister,  vel  eo  absente  vicemagister,  si  voluerit,  cum  in 
dictum  numenim  cooptot.  Quod  si  hoc  munus  suscipere  recusaverit,  a 
collegio  ainoveatur.  Verum  si  in  collegio  nemo  (quod  Deus  prohibeat) 
reperiatur,  qui  ad  hoc  officium  idoneus  sit;  tunc  magister  cum  octo 
senioribus  respiciant  unum  ex  aliorum  in  oppido  collegiorum  sociis,  qui 
jam  sunt  vel  qui  fiierunt  socii,  et  quem  aliquando  publice  concionantem 
audiverint  idoneumque  judicaverint,  eumque  majoro  eorum  parte  aut 
quatuor  ad  minimum  cum  magistro  consentientibus  in  hunc  locum 
cooptent;  qui  eandem  semper  senioritatem  habeat  in  collegio  quam  in 
academia.  Statuimus  porro  no  quisquam  octo  seniorum  post  consulta- 
tionem  de  negotiis  quibuscumque  habitam  aut  post  eloctioncm  aliquam, 
aut  decisionem  de  aliqua  ro  factam  omnino  reliquis  collegii  sociis  et 
discipulis  aut  uliis  quibuscumque  dicta  aut  facta  in  lnyusmodi  rebus 
intervenientia  rcvelet,  sub  poena  per  magistrum  et  majorem  partem 
octo  seniorum  statuenda  infligendaquo.  Singuli  electi  ad  aliquod  munus 
aut  in  socium  aut  discipulum,  post  acceptum  jusjurandum  nomina  sua 
propria  manu  in  collegii  commentarios  reforant,  ac  ita  demum  in  plenum 
atquc  integrum  jus  muneris  sui  admittantur. 
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Stat.  12.  Sociorum  cleclio. 

Socii  quinquaginta  numero  sint ; in  hnnc  nuraerum  hi  maxime  coop- 
tcntur  quorum  de  doctrina  et  moribus  honesta  opinio  est  et  amplioris 
quotannis  progrcssus  bona  cxspectatio  et  [qui]  finem  sibi  Scripturarum 
studium  et  prqfessionem  proposuerunt ; quatuor  tan  turn  excipiantur 
quorum  est  dispertita  in  medicina  et  jure  civili  opera,  scd  exercitationes 
publicas  easdem  cum  ceteris  habeant,  ut  fine  studiorum  disjuncti  rcliquis 
muneribus  non  differaut.  E quovis  comitatu  tres  et  non  plures  sumantur. 
Qui  cooptantur  ad  minimum  bacchalaurii  artium  sint,  atque  in  eo  domes- 
tici  extemis,  cruditiores  imperitioribus,  quorum  spes  est  desperatioribus, 
tenuiores  ditioribus  proferantur. 

Cooptjitionis  dies  sit  dies  Lunae  sequens  comitia.  Post  Paschalis 
autem  praeses  magistratibus  omnibus  convocatis  admoneat,  ut  de  bene 
moratis  atque  institutis  juvenibus  quaerant  qui  <in>  secedentium 
sociorum  loca  cooptentur,  singulisque  Sabbatis  quacstiones  habeantur 
do  juvenibus  qui  eo  accedunt  periclitandae  emditionis  et  conquirendiie 
gratiao  causa.  Magistrate  omnes  exquirant  ab  eis  quid  in  linguarum 
eeterarumque  doctrinarum  cognitione  efficero  possunt.  Hique  in  iliis  ad 
cooptandum  habiles  judicentur,  qui  quatuor  dies  quacstiones  magistra- 
tuura  sustinuerint,  et  decern  dies  ante  cooptationem  nomina  et  comitate 
in  quibe  nati  fuorint  praesidi  tradenda  curaverint 

Cooptationis  forma  sit  eadem  quae  magistratuum  superius.  Singulis 
singillatim  cooptatis,  omnes  simul  renuncientur.  Qui  magistri  artium 
sunt  intra  novein  dies  admittantur  socii ; reliqui  designati  tantum  sint, 
et  ubi  ad  magisterium  artium  pervenerint  si  praesidi  et  senatui  morum 
et  doctrinae  ratio  probetur,  in  plenum  jus  sociorum  admittantur,  sin 
minus,  ita  rejiciantur  ac  si  designati  nunquam  fuissent. 


Stat.  13.  Jusjurandum. 

Ego  N.  N.,  Deo  teste,  promitto  ac  spondeo  primum  me  veram  Christi 
religionem  omui  animo  complexurum,  Scripturae  authoritatem  hominum 
judiciis  praepositurum,  regulam  vitae  et  summam  Fidei  ex  Yerbo  Dei 
petiturum,  cetera  quae  ex  V erbo  Dei  non  probantur  pro  humanis  et  non 
necessariis  habiturum,  autoritatem  regiam  in  hominibe  summam,  et 
externorum  episcoporum  jurisdictioni  minime  subjectam  aestimaturum, 
et  contrarias  Verl>o  Dei  opiuiones  omni  voluntate  ac  mente  refutaturum, 
vera  coeuetis,  scripta  nou  scriptis,  in  religionis  causa  antehabiturum. 

Deinde  me  omnia  liqjus  collegii  statuta,  praescriptiones,  ritus,  con- 
suetudines  laudabiles  servaturum. 

Praeterea  me  liuic  collegio  fidelem  futurum,  nullum  ei  damnum  aut 
inconmiodum  allaturum,  aliorum  consilia,  certationes,  conjurationcs,  facta 
et  acta,  quae  detrimentum  aut  infamiam  collegio  inferant  repulsurum,  et 
magistratui  ei  qui  de  eo  cognoscerc  debet  reuunciaturum. 
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Stat.  12.  De  sociorum  elect  ione. 

Quoniam  socii  scholares,  ut  litterae  patentcs  fundatoris  praescribunt, 
debent  esse  numero  sexaginta,  quorum  alii  socii  majores  appellentur, 
alii  socii  minorcs,  et  qui  magistri  artium  sunt  et  superioris  gradus, 
nomen  majorum  sociorum  scholarium,  et  qui  sunt  baccalauroi  artium 
nomen  minorum  sociorum  obtincant;  statuimus  et  volumus  ut  in  hunc 
numerum  solum  cooptcntur  hi,  quorum  de  religione,  doctrina  ac  moribus, 
turn  magister,  turn  octo  seniores  honestam  opinionem  et  bonam  spem 
amplioris  in  his  rebus  progressionis  animis  conceperunt,  et  quibus  solum 
sacrae  Scripturae  studium  ac  professio  finaliter  proposita  est;  exceptis 
duobus,  quorum  uni  licebit  operam  dare  juri  civili,  alteri  mediciuae, 
idque  judicio  magistri;  et  qui  cooptantur  sint  minimum  baccalaurei 
artium;  atque  omnes  ex  discipulis  istius  collegii  semper  sumantur;  ac 
tenuiores  ditioribus,  doctiores  indoctoribus,  et  probiores  minus  probis, 
et  qui  canendi  periti  sunt  imporitis,  modo  cetera  respondeant,  prae- 
ferantur.  Dies  electionis  sit  dies  primus  Septembris,  aut  ante  primum 
diem  Octobris  penitus  finitum,  prout  magister  commodissimum  do- 
creverit  et  sex  integros  dies  antea  seniores  de  futura  electione  admonu- 
erit.  Eligendi  potestas  sit  penes  magistrum ; (quern  semper  turn  domi 
esse  volumus  nisi  morboaut  aliqua  gravissima  causa  praepeditum ; cujus 
locum  post  viginti  quatuor  dies  a dicto  primo  die  Septembris,  si  magister 
turn  interesse  non  possit,  suppleat  vicemagister)  et  penes  octo  seniores. 
Locus  eligendi  sacellum  esto.  Tempus  hora  octava  antemeridiana. 
Modus  autem  eligendi  sit  ejusmodi : primum  dent  omnes  jusjurandum 
so  neminem  in  socium  collegii  electuros  qui  sit  infamia  notatus,  do 
haercsi  probabiliter  suspectus ; quinetiam  nequo  praomio,  nequo  gratia, 
neque  ulla  affectione  commotos,  so  quemquam  cooptaturos;  sed  cos 
solum  quos,  conscientia  teste,  maxima  idoneos  judieaverint.  Quod  si 
quisquam  eorum  quibus  eligendi  potestas  tributa  sit  vel  munere  donatus 
vel  spo  muneris  inductus  cuiquam  vel  socio,  vel  discipulo,  vel  ofliciario 
suffragatus  esse  deprehensus  fuerit,  et  coram  magistro  ct  octo  senioribus 
legitime  de  eodem  convictus,  collegio  expellatur.  Quattuor  dies  proximo 
precedentes  electionis  diem  ab  hora  septima  antemeridiana  usque  ad 
decimam  et  ab  hora  prima  pomeridiana  ad  quartam,  omnes  electores 
diligenter  exquiraut  ab  illis  quid  in  bonis  litteris  efficere  possint.  Primo 
die  in  dialectica  et  mathematicis,  secundo  in  philosophia  turn  naturali, 
turn  morali,  tertio  in  linguarum  cognitione,  in  historiis,  in  poetis,  et  in 
toto  genero  humanioris  litteraturae,  quarto  in  scribendo  de  themato 
aliquo  ot  in  canninibus  componendis  et  quid  etiam  in  cantando  possint. 
Qui  autem  nomen  suum  et  nomeu  comitatus  ubi  natus  fuit,  quatriduo 
ante  electionis  diem  magistro  aut,  co  absente,  vicemagistro  tradendum 
non  curaverit  aut  qui  dictos  quatuor  dies  continuos  integrosquo  horis 
praescriptis  electorum  quaestioncs  examinationesquo  non  sustinuerit, 
nisi  causa  per  magistrum  et  majorem  partem  octo  seniorum  approbanda 
obstiterit,  in  eligendorum  numero  pro  eo  tempore  non  omniuo  haboatur, 
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Turn  pracsidi,  propraesidi  reliquisquo  magistratibus  in  omnibus 
legitimis  honcstisque  inorom  gesturum  et  dignain  debitamque  lcgibus  et 
statutis  omnibus  rcvcrcntiam  exhibiturum. 

Deniquo  mo  omnia  mihi  imposita  a praeside  et  senatn  munera  sus- 
cepturum,  eaque  summa  cum  diligentia  et  fide  administraturum ; haec 
omnia  in  mo  recipio,  Dcoque  teste  mo  sedulo  facturum  promitto  ac 
spondeo. 
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nequo  in  ea  election©  in  coetum  sociorum  cooptetur.  Sumantur  autem 
potissimum  et  eligantur  ex  eoruin  numero,  si  modo  idonei  et  ceteris 
pares  reperiantur,  qui  nati  sunt  in  illis  rcgni  comitatibus  ac  locis  in 
quibus  collegii  saccrdotia,  praedia,  fundi,  proventus  ac  reditus  jacent,  ut 
quorum  beneficio  omnia  et  singula  collegii  membra  sustentantur,  eorum 
liberi  in  eodem  educantur  et  virtute  ac  bonis  litteris  ad  R.  P.  utilitatem 
instituantur.  Ex  aliis  vero  regni  partibus  ac  locis  indifferenter  ad 
numerum  supplendum,  qui  rnaximc  idonei  videbuntur,  semper  sumantur. 
In  suffrages  ferendis  idem  modus  servetur  qui  in  eligendis  officiariis, 
atque  election©  finita,  sine  mora  pronuncientur  electi.  Postridio  ejus 
diei,  rel  intra  triduum,  quo  eloctio  facta  sit,  omnes  electi  admittantur  in 
plenum  jus  minorum  sociorum,  et  percipiant  ea  omnia  commoda  ac 
fructus  qui  minoribus  sociis  ex  statutis  praescribuntur.  Senioritatcm 
autem  habeant  pro  ratione  gradus,  ut  senior  in  universitate  baccalaureus 
ante  juniorem  admittatur.  Et  si  quispiam  eorum  die  admissionis  aut 
aegrotus  aut  absens  fuerit,  nihilominus  tamen  senioritatein  liabcat  pro 
ratione  gradus,  ut  supra  dictum  est  Atque  eo  anno  quo  mngistri 
artium  creandi  sunt,  ab  omnibus  olectoribus  denuo  examinentur,  eo 
modo  quo  supra  demonstratum  est,  et  si  vel  parum  in  bonis  litteris  pro- 
focisse,  vel  parum  honeste  so  gessisse,  vel  haereseos  probabili  suspiciono 
aut  labe  infecti  esse  reperiantur,  magistri  atque  clectorum  judicio  penitus 
amovcantur  a collegio : sin  autem  recto  se  et  honeste  in  omnibus  gessc- 
rint,  sicque  in  virtuto  ac  doctrina  profeceriut,  ut  collegio  ornamento  et 
R.  P.  usui  atque  utilitati  futuri  sint,  magistri  artium  creentur,  atque 
creati  in  plenum  jus  majorum  sociorum  recipiantur.  Singuli  electi, 
antequam  admittantur,  jusjurandum  quod  sequitur,  sub  poena  locorum 
suorum  amittendorum,  coram  magistro  et  octo  senioribus  in  sacello  dent : 
Ego  N.  N.  juro  ac  Deo  teste  proinitto  me  veram  Christi  religionem 
omni  animo  amplexurum,  sacrae  scripturae  autoritatem  hominum  judicio 
praepositurum,  regulam  vitae  ac  summam  fidei  ex  verbo  Dei  pctiturum : 
caotera  quae  ex  verbo  Dei  non  probantur,  pro  humanis  habiturum ; 
autoritatem  regiam  in  hominibus  summam,  et  externoruin  episcoporum 
jurisdictioni  minime  snbjectam  acstiraaturuin,  et  contrarias  verbo  Dei 
opiniones  omni  voluntate  ac  mento  refutaturam,  vera  consuetis,  scripta 
non  scriptis,  in  religionis  causa  antehabiturum ; thcologiam  mihi  Jincm 
studiorum  propositurum,  et  sacros  ordines,  cum  temp  us  his  statutis 
praescriptum  adcenerit  suscepturum , aut  a collegio  disccssurum.  Item 
me  lmic  collegio  fidelem  ac  benevolum  futurum,  ei  et  omnibus  sociis  ac 
discipulis,  atque  etiam  magistro  ejusdem,  uon  solum  dum  in  eo  vixero 
sed  etiam  postea,  pro  virili,  cum  opus  sit,  benevolentiam  et  opoin  praesti- 
tunim;  nullum  collegio  damnum  incommodumve  unquam  allaturum; 
aliorum  consilia,  coitiones,  conjurationes,  insidias,  facta  aut  dicta,  quae 
collegium  detrimento  et  infamia  afliciant,  quantum  potero,  repulsurum, 
ac  officiariis  collegii,  qui  do  ejusmodi  rebus  cognoscere  ac  decidcro 
debent,  renunciaturum.  Et  si  propter  aliquod  crimen  inter  majora  cri- 
mina  numeratum  o collegio  per  consensum  magistri  et  majoris  partis 
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Stat.  14.  Diteipulorum  elect io. 

Diacipuli  sexaginta  sint;  in  his  eligendis  praecipna  ratio  ingenii  et 
inopiae  sit,  in  quibus  ut  quisque  valet  maxime  ita  ceteris  proferatur.  Eo 
adjungatur  doctrinae  studiumet  mediocrisjam  profeetus,et  reliqui  tem- 
poris  sj)es  ilium  fore  ad  communem  reipublicae  posthac  idoneum.  H orum 
studium  sit  ut  vitae  innocentiam  cum  doctrinae  veritate  conjungant,  et 
in  veritate  rerum  inquirendi  et  honestate  persequenda  laborent  Studio- 
rum  finem  Scripturarum  scientiam,  scientiae  autern  honestas  et  Deo 
complacitas  actiones,  putent  Nullus  neque  bacchalaurcus  artium,  neque 
morbo  insanabili  aut  contagioso  vexatus  in  discipulum  eligatur.  Sic  sint 
grammaticis  et  studiis  humanitatis  instituti  ut  inquisitioncs  aulae  sus- 
tinero  et  domcsticas  exercitationes  suscipere  possint. 

Postridie  et  perendie  Michaelis  exquiratur  ab  omnibus  scholasticis 
co  adventantibus  quid  in  Graecis  et  Latinis  litleris  aut  ullo  doctrinae 
genero  possunt,  quibus  duobus  diebus  in  examinandis  illis  consumptis, 
cadem  clectionis  forma  et  iidem  clectores  sint  qui  superius  in  sociorum 
electione  fuerant.  Plures  tribus  ex  uno  aliquo  comitatu  no  sunto. 


Stat.  15.  Discipular  um  j uej u randum. 

Ego  N.  N.,  Deo  teste,  promitto  ac  spondeo,  primum  me  veram  Christi 
religionem  omni  animo  coraplexurum,  Scripturae  autoritatem  hominum 
judiciis  praepo8iturum,  regulam  vitae  ac  sunimam  fidei  ox  Verbo  Dei 
petiturum,  cetera  quae  ex  Verbo  non  probantur  pro  humanis  et  non 
ueccssariis  habitunim,  autoritatem  regiam  in  hominibus  summam  et 
externorum  episcopomm  jurisdictioni  minime  subjectam  aeatimaturum 
et  contrarias  Verbo  Dei  opiniones  omni  voluntate  et  mente  refutaturum, 
vera  consuetis,  scripta  non  scriptis,  in  religionis  causa  antehabiturum. 

Deinde  mo  omnia  hujus  collegii  statuta,  praescriptiones,  ritus,  con- 
8uetudincs  laudabiles  servaturum.  Pmeterca  me  huic  collegio  fidelem 
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octo  seniorum,  eo  modo  quo  in  capite  de  majoribus  criminibus  decla- 
ratum  est,  expulsus  fuero,  mo  nequo  ad  alium  judicem  judicesve  appella- 
turum,  aut  magistro  collegii  aut  socio  alicui  litem  aut  actionem  unquam 
in  posterum  ea  de  causa  intentaturum,  nequo  ullam  unquam  dispensa- 
tionem  contra  hoc  mcum  juramentum  quaesiturum  aut  ab  aliis  quae- 
si  tarn  et  oblatam  accepturum.  Turn  magistro,  vicemagistro,  seuioribus, 
reliquisquc  officiariis  in  omnibus  legitinns  honestisque  rebus  morem 
gesturum,  et  dignam  debitamque  reverentiam  eis  et  honorcm  debitunmi. 
Denique  me  omnia  mihi  imposita  a magistro  et  octo  seniorum  coetu 
rnunera  suscepturum,  eaque  summa  cum  fide  et  diligontia  administra- 
turum. 


Stat.  13.  Discipulorum  electio. 

Cum  discipuli  sint  numero  sexaginta  duo,  quorum  quadraginta 
vocentur  discipuli  fundatoris,  viginti  autem  reginae  Marine,  duo  vero 
Thomao  Allen,  presbyteri, — statuimus  et  volumus  ut  in  his  eligendis 
principua  ratio  habeatur  ingenii,  doctrinae,  virtutis,  et  inopiae.  Et  quo 
magis  quisquo  ex  eligendorum  numero  his  rebus  ceteros  antccellat,  eo 
magis,  uti  aequum  est,  praefcratur.  Dies  Luuae  post  Dominicam  in 
albis,  vel  intra  viginti  dies  proximo  sequeutes,  dies  electionis  esto. 
Dicbus  Veneris  et  Sabbatis  proxiine  antegredientibus  diem  electionis, 
omnes  qui  discipulatum  in  collegio  petunt,  ab  clectoribus,  quos  supra 
in  capite  de  sociorum  electione  posuimus,  ab  bora  octava  antemeridiana 
ad  decimam,  et  ab  hora  secunda  pomeridiana  ad  quartam,  diligentcr 
quid  in  grammatica  et  litteris  humanioribus,  quid  etiam  in  cantu  pos- 
sunty  examinentur.  Et  qui  cantare  norunt,  modo  ceteris  qui  petunt 
virtute  et  doctrina  pares  sint,  praeferantur.  Atque  die  Veneris  prae- 
dicto,  singuli,  qui  discipulatus  petunt,  nomina  sua  ac  comitatuum  regni 
in  quibus  nati  fuerint,  magistro  aut  vicemagistro  tradenda  curent, 
et  die  electionis  antequam  electio  cocpta  fuerit,  coram  omnibus  electo- 
ribus  recitcntur.  Sumantur  autem  potissimum  et  eligantur  ex  eorum 
numero,  si  modo  idonei  et  ceteris  pares  reperiantur,  qui  schola  regia 
Westmonasterii  eduenti  aut  qui  in  schola  Thomae  Allen  instructi  sint, 
aut  qui  nati  sint  in  illis  regni  comitatibus  ac  locis  in  quibus  collegii 
sacerdotia,  praedia,  fundi,  proventus  ac  reditus  jacent,  ut  quorum  bene- 
ficio  omnia  et  singula  collegii  membra  sustentantur,  eorum  liberi  in 
eodem  educentur,  et  virtute  ac  bonis  litteris  ad  R.  P.  utilitutem  in- 
stituantur.  Ex  aliis  regni  partibus  ac  locis  indiffereuter  ad  numcruin 
supplendum  qui  maxime  idonei  videbuntur,  semper  sumantur.  Nullus 
haeres  qui  jam  sit,  aut  qui  futurus  patre  mortuo  haeres,  cujus  haereditns 
sum m am  decern  librarum  oxcesserit,  in  hunc  numcruin  cooptetur.  Nemo 
eligatur  in  discipulum  qui  non  sit  habilis  ad  sophisticam  et  dialecticam 
in  aula  discendam.  Idem  sit  electionis  modus  qui  et  sociorum  et 
electores  iidem,  locus  et  hora  eadem.  Die  Veneris  proximo  post  elec- 
tioncm,  hora  prima  pomeridiana  a magistro,  ubi  jusjurandum  quod  infra 
M.  II.  39 
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futurum,  nullum  ei  damnum  aut  incommodum  allaturum,  aliorum  con- 
silia,  coitiones,  conjurationes,  facta  et  acta  quae  detrimcntum  aut  in- 
famiam  collegio  inferant  repulsurum  et  magistrate  ei  qui  de  eo  cogno- 
sccre  debeat  renunciaturum. 

Turn  praesidi,  propraesidi,  rcliquisque  magistratibus  in  omnibus 
legitimis  honestisque  morem  gesturum  et  dignam  debitamque  <rcver- 
entiam  > legibus  et  statutis  omnibus  exhibiturum. 

Deniquo  me  omnia  mihi  imposita  a praeside  et  magistrate  munera 
suseepturum,  eaque  summa  fide  et  diligentia  administraturum.  Place 
omnia  in  mo  rccipio,  Dcoque  teste  mo  sedulo  facturum  promitto  ac 
spondco. 


Stat.  16.  Dc  pensionariie. 

Pensionarii  et  studiorum  socii  in  collegium  recipiantur,  sed  ita  ut  nee 
moribus  bonestis  nee  studiis  desint,  eadem  ab  his  requirantur  quae  a 
discipulis,  eadem  illi  collegio  et  magistratibus  praestent,  et  ad  id  eodem 
jusjurandi  Sacramento  obstringantur ; sed  ut  neque  numero  nec  imperitia 
obsint,  provideatur  ut  neque  praesidi  plures  quam  quatuor  neque  sin- 
gulis sociis  pluros  uno  pensionario  sint,  et  ut  a censoribus  et  magistro 
aulao  turn  do  vita  et  bonestis  moribus,  turn  de  ingenio  et  doctrina  pro- 
bati,  ad  pracsidem  et  senatum  de  illis  in  collegium  admittendis  re- 
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scriptura  est  dederint,  omnibus  oloctoribus  praescntibus  in  discipulos 
admittantur.  Senioritatem  habeant  inter  admittendum  arbitrio  ma* 
gistri,  habifco  respectu  aetatis,  virtutis,  et  doctrinae.  Domestici  semper, 
inter,  eligendum,  si  sint  doctrina  et  virtuto  pares,  extends  praeferantur. 
Nemo  eligatur  in  disci puium  qui  non  decimum  quartum  aetatis  suae 
annum  piene  confecerit  Elect!  omnes  et  singuli  jusjurandum  quod 
sequitur,  autequam  admittantur,  coram  electoribus  dent 

Ego  N.  N.  juro,  ac  Deo  teste  promitto,  me  veram  Christi  religioncm 
omni  animo  amplexurum,  Scripturae  auctoritatem  hominum  judiciis 
praepositurum,  rcgulam  vitae  ac  sum  mam  fidei  ex  Vcrbo  Dei  petiturum, 
cetera  quae  ex  Verbo  Dei  non  probantur  pro  humanis  habiturum,  auc- 
toritatem regiam  in  liominibus  summam  et  externorum  episcoporum 
minime  subjectam  jurisdictioni  aestimaturum,  et  contrarias  Verbo  Dei 
opinioncs  omni  voluntate  ac  mente  refutaturum ; vera  consuetis,  scripta 
non  scriptis,  in  religionis  causa  antehabiturum.  Deindo  me  omnia  hujus 
collegii  statuta,  leges,  ritus,  atquo  laudabiles  consuetudines  quae  ad  mo 
pertinebunt,  servaturum.  Item  me  huic  collegio  fidelem  ac  benevolum 
futurum,  ei  et  omnibus  sociis  ac  discipulis,  atquo  etiam  magistro 
cjusdem,  non  solum  dum  in  eo  vixero,  sed  etiam  postca,  pro  virili,  cum 
opus  sit,  benevolentiam  et  opcm  praestiturum ; nullum  collegio  dam- 
num incommodumve  allaturum,  aliorum  consilia,  coitiones,  conjurationes, 
insidias,  facta  aut  dicta,  quae  collegium  detrimento  aut  infamia  afficiant 
quantum  potero  repulsurum,  atque  officiariis  qui  de  cjusmodi  rebus 
cognoscerc  et  decidere  debent  rcnunciaturum.  Et  si  propter  aliquod 
crimen  inter  majora  crimina  numeratum,  e collegio,  per  consensum 
magistri  et  majoris  partis  octo  sociorum,  eo  modo  quo  in  eapito  do 
majoribus  criminibus  doclaratum  est,  expulsus  fuero,  mo  nequo  ad  alium 
judicom  judicesve  appcllaturum,  ncque  magistro  collegii  sociove  alicui 
litem  aut  actionem  unquam  in  posterum  ea  do  causa  intontaturum. 
Turn  magistro,  vicemagistro,  senioribus,  reliquisquo  officiariis,  in  omnibus 
legitimis  honestisque  rebus  morem  gesturum,  et  dignani  dcbitamque  re- 
verentiam  eis  et  honorem  debiturum.  Denique  me  omnia  mihi  imposita 
a magistro  et  octo  seniorum  coetu  numera  suscepturum,  caque  summa 
cum  fide  et  diligentia  administraturum.  Haec  omnia  in  mo  recipio, 
Deoque  teste  me  sedulo  facturum  promitto  ac  spondeo. 

St  at.  14.  De  pentionariis. 

Pcnsionarios  ut  studiorum  socios  in  collegium  recipicndos  statuimus ; 
sitquo  in  illis  recipiendis  ratio  morum  ac  doctrinae  diligenter  habita; 
magistris  artium  aut  suporioris  gradus  unum,  baccalaureis  autem  nullum 
omnino  conccdimus.  Nemo  illorum  admittatur  nisi  a decano  seniore  et 
primario  lectoro  examinatas.  Et  si  ab  his  habilis  ad  discendam  in  aula 
dialecticam  reperiatur,  a magistro  vol  vicemagistro  admittatur,  sin 
minus  omnino  rejiciatur.  Intra  viginti  dies  post  admissionem,  super- 
pclliceum,  togam,  et  pileum  moro  discipulorum  habeat;  quae,  si  non 
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feratur.  His  si  idoneus  ad  societatem  videbitur,  ubi  duodecim  denarios 
censoribus  ct  magistro  aulao  propter  quaereudi  laborem  persolverit  et 
jusjurando  praedicto  so  obligavit,  manu  sua  in  coUegii  commentarios 
retulerit,  pro  admisso  liabeatur. 


Stat.  20.  De  communibus  precationibus  frequentond is. 
******** 

Publicae  praecationes  hae  sint:  singulis  festis  diebus  matntinae  et 
vespertinae  preces,  supplicationes,  communiones,  a praesido,  sociis, 
discipulisque  pie  in  Dominico  decantentur ; ab  his  nullus  ncque  socius 
neque  discipulus  absit.  Socius  tardus  obolo,  exiens  denario,  absens 
tribus  obolis  multetur.  Discipulus  tardus  quadrante,  exiens  obolo, 
absens  tribus  quadrantibus  puniatur.  Tardus  sit  qui  ad  matutinas 
prcces  post  primi  psalmi  finem,  ad  supplicationes  post  illud  Sancta , 
beata,  ct  gloriosa  Trinita ad  communionem  post  mandatorum  recita- 
tionem,  ad  vesperas  post  primi  Psalmi  finem  venerit.  His  diebus  com- 
muniones et  precum  initia  ab  aliquo  presbytero  fiant,  reliquis  autem 
diebus  mane  ad  horam  quin  tarn  in  Dominicum,  pulsata  de  more  campana, 
quotidie  conveniatur  et  divinae  preces  Deo  offerantur.  Socii  autem, 
suo  quisquo  ordine,  matutinas  preces  ordiatur,  et  post  preces  locum 
communem  tractet ; qui  non  fecerit  commcatu  septendiali  multetur,  ad 
sextam  turn  preces  turn  loci  tractatio  absolvatur.  His  rebus  siuguli  turn 
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intra  hoc  spatium  habuerit,  collegio  amoveatur.  Excipimus  autem  ab 
hoc  habitu  ac  vestitu,  generosorum,  nobilium,  et  magnatum  libcros  qui 
fuerint  in  commeatum  sociorum  admissi;  cos  tamen  superpelliccis  uti, 
chorum  ingredi,  rei  divinae  interesso  et  cisdcm  legibus  teneri  quibus 
socii,  et  omnes  actus  scholasticos  in  collegio  vel  per  se,  vel  per  alios 
observare  volumus.  Pcnsiouarii  ibidem  qui  sunt  in  discipulorum  com- 
meatu  singuli  eisdem  legibus  ac  statutis  pareant  quibus  discipuli  et 
eodem  modo  si  deliquerint  multentur.  Cum  autem  ex  academia  et 
oppido  exeant,  cos  pro  arbitrio  vestitos  incedere  permittimus. 

Stat.  15.  De  sisatoribus  et  subsisatoribus. 

Cuique  vitam  pie  et  christiane  agenti  pauperes  sedulo  sublcvandi 
sunt ; et  propterea  statuiraus  et  ordinamus  ut  sint  qui  sisatorcs  appel- 
lentur  numero  tredecim.  Magister  tres  habcat,  et  singuli  ex  decern 
sociis  maxime  senioribus  unum.  In  his  admittendis  idem  modus  ser- 
vetnr  qui  in  pensionariis.  Et  nemo  in  hunc  numerum  cooptetur  qui  non 
sit  ad  discendam  in  aula  dialecticam  idoncus.  Eodem  modo  vestiti  in- 
cedant  quo  discipuli,  legibus  eisdem  teneantur.  Singuli  accipiant  in 
annos  singulos  sex  solidos  et  octo  denarios  pro  liberatura  quos  in  toga 
cmenda  consumant.  Et  in  singulas  hebdomadas  singuli  quatuor  denarios 
a collegio  accipiant  et  reliquias  mensao  sociorum  majorum  habeant. 
Sint  quoque  subsisatores  qui  admittantur  eodem  modo  quo  pensionarii 
et  eisdem  legibus  teneantur,  nisi  quod  pro  lectione  primario  lectori 
minirae  eos  solvero  volumus,  denique  suis  ipsorum  impensis  alantur, 
sintque  eodem  modo  vestiti  quo  discipuli. 
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80cii  turn  discipuli  intersint  Tardi  exeuntes,  absentes,  ut  superius  com- 
mcmoratum  est,  puniantur. 

Singuli  sua  subsellia  turn  festis  tura  profestis  diebus  teneant,  quo 
commodius  a censoribus  et  animadversoribus  notentur;  quod  si  suis 
sedibus  ad  alias  migraverint  pro  absontibus  habcantur. 

Stat.  21.  De  ordine  publicarum  exercitationum. 

Post  finitum  locum  communem,  singuli  qui  infra  gradum  magistri 
artium  sunt  ad  publicum  studium  so  conferant,  bachelaurii  artium  in 
conclave,  reliqui  in  aula. 

Singulis  festis  Michaelis  nova  lectio  instituatur,  omnesque  qui  post 
festum  Nativitatis  superioris  anni  venorint  in  illius  lectionis  decuriam 
transferantur.  Intcrea  cum  tutoribus  ad  studium  Graecae  linguae  et 
reliquarum  rerum  ad  aulam  necessariarum  se  accommodent  Omneque 
id  tempos  quod  in  aula  non  legerint  pro  nullo  ad  gradus  accipiendos 
habeatur.  Nulla  autem  nova  lectio  co  anno  praeter  banc  instituatur. 

Ordo  studiorum  hie  sit:  nihil  illis  in  aula  legatur;  tutores singulorum 
in  cubiculis  quotidie  siugulos  doccant  quod  proximo  die  in  aula  recitent; 
qui  non  fecerint  prime  a praeside  reprohendantur,  deinde  gravi  multa 
pro  praesidis  arbitrio  puniantur,  tertio  a sodalitio  ejieiantur. 

Primo  anno  Euclidis  elementa,  ita  enim  aditus  fiet  in  Platonis  ct 
Aristotclis  libros  quibus  maxirne  convenit  ut  legantur,  cum  praesertim 
in  ingressu  scholac  Plato  scrii)serit  Mtjbus  aytatptTprjros  flair*,  et 
summani  quamlibet  diulectices  recitent.  Proximo,  Aristotclis  Logica 
integra  nulla  parte  praetermissa.  Tertio,  Ethica,  Politica,  et  Rhetorics. 
Quarto,  totam  earn  partem  quae  de  natura  tractat  physica,  do  ortu  ct 
interitu,  et  qui  sequuntur  libri. 

Aula  turn  oxcedant  et  in  conclave  se  ad  Politica  et  Rhctorica  cum 
bacheiaureis  rccitanda  conferant;  hoc  enim  anno  bachelaurii  sint  aut 
aedibus  excludantur.  Proximo  item  anno  ut  ante  imiversae  naturae 
cursum  repetant.  Tertio  anno  ad  praedictos  Ethicorum,  Politicorum, 
ot  lthotoricorum  libros  transeant,  et  illos  itcrum,  quo  intelligantur 
melius,  recitent.  Quarto  anno  usque  dum  admissi  magistri  artium  sint 
eadem  quae  secundo  bacchalaureatus  anno  legant,  singuli  authores  sua 
lingua  legantur.  Translatio  in  aula  non  admittatur;  haec  recitatio  a 
loco  com  muni  finito  usque  ad  dimidiam  horam  ante  octavam  perduret. 
Haruni  repetitionum  quaesitores  et  moderatores  sint  sex  socii  per  prae- 
sidem  et  senatum  quotannis  eligendi. 

Repetitioncs  praeterca  quotidianao  Graecae  sint,  aut  Latiuae,  idque 
alternis.  In  his  se  diligenter  ac  assidue  exerceant;  horas  praeses  ad  id 
[et]  Senatus  conimodissimas  assigneut  Ordo  autem  librorurn  in  quibus 
repetendis  elaborabunt  hie  est : 

Primo  anno  Demosthenera  in  Latinum  convertant,  et  orationes 
Ciceronis  in  Graccum,  secundo  anno  Platonem  Latinum  faciant  et  philo- 
sophica  Ciceronis  Graeca.  Tertio  anno  eadem  repetantur  quae  primo. 
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Stat.  IS.  De  publicis  sociorum  et  discipulorum  exercitationibus 
scholasticism  et  de  sermon e Latino. 

Cum  in  quaque  arte  ac  scientia  usus  sit  optimus  dicendi  inagister, 
statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  singulis  hebdomadis  cujusque  termini  legibus 
academiae  praescriptis  tres  sint  in  sacello  disputationes : prima  die 
Lunao  hora  tertia  in  philosophia,  cui  praesit  lector  primarius ; secuuda 
die  Mercurii,  bora  similiter  tertia,  vel  in  philosophia  vel  in  theologia, 
pro  disputantium  facultate,  cui  praesit  junior  decanus ; tertia  die  Veneris, 
in  theologia  solum,  hora  quinta,  ciyus  moderator  sit  decanus  senior. 
Quarum  singulae  per  duas  integras  horas  continuentur.  Quod  si  festum 
principale  aut  vigilia  eorundem,  aut  dies  Cinorum,  in  diem  quo  disputatio 
haberi  debet  incident,  tunc  omnino  omittatur.  Una  eademque  quacstio 
non  saepius  quam  semel  in  anno  discutiatur,  nisi  gravi  de  causa,  a 
magistro  aut  vicemagistro,  moderatore  illius  disputationis  approbanda, 
hcbdomada  proximo  vesperias  et  inceptiones  solennes  antegrcdiente, 
quinetiam  cum  quispiam  ex  collegio  sit  publicis  in  scholis  vel  in  philo- 
sophia vel  in  theologia  disputaturus,  vel  responsurus,  quaestiones  eaedem, 
si  commode  fieri  poterit,  quae  sunt  in  publicis  scholis  postca  excutiendae 
ab  illis  qui  sunt  in  collegio  disceptaturi,  accurate  tractentur,  quo  ad 
publicas  concertationes  paratiores  accedant.  Nemo  autein  ex  sociis  vel 
discipulis  collegii,  disputationes  et  exercitationes  publicas,  in  scholis 
academiae  habere  tenetur,  nisi  in  propria  persona  conficiat  Verum  si 
forte  aliqua  gravi  causa,  per  magistrum  et  seniorem  decanum  appro- 
banda, impeditus  fuerit,  tunc  per  unum  ex  eodem  collegio  illud  ipsum 
cfficiendum  curet  Disputationes  autem  quas  sunt  in  collegio  habituri 
singuli  in  propriis  persouis,  cum  suae  vices  inciderint,  obscrvent.  Quod 
si  vel  morbo  vel  aliqua  gravi  causa,  per  magistrum  et  decanum  appro- 
banda, praepeditus,  quispiam  suas  disputandi  vices  exequi  ncquivcrit, 
turn  volumus  ut  alium  pro  se  substituat ; aut  quinquo  solidis,  si  dispu- 
tatio omissa  fuerit,  mulctetur,  et  mulctam  habeat  is  qui  respondero 
voluerit ; alioquin  cedat  in  usum  collegii  et  decauorum.  Idemque  cum 
convalucrit,  aut,  causa  impediente  sublata,  vices  sui  substituti,  quam  vis 
mulctatus  fuerit,  expleat.  Et  quoniam  trcs  sunt  disputationes,  sint 
socii  omnes  tarn  baccalaurei  theologiae  quam  magistri  artium  et  bacca- 
laurei  artium  (doctores  enim  theologiae  semper  iramunes  esse  volumus) 
in  tres  manipulos  pro  decanorum  et  primarii  lectoris  prudentia  et  arbi- 
trio  distributi.  Ex  baccalaureis  sociis  qui  sunt  primi  anni,  quique  vide- 
buntur  ad  illud  munus  aptissimi,  quinetiam  ex  baccalaureis  discipulis, 
si  comraodum  ipsis  judicabitur,  sumant  Cum  alter  decanorum  aut  dis- 
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Quarto  autem  quao  seeundo.  Anno  deinde  bacchalaurcatus  sui  cadera 
recitent  quao  primo;  secundus  annus  seeundo;  tertius  tcrtio;  reliquum 
quarti  quarto  similes  ad  repetendum  libros  habeant  Sic  non  multis 
lcgcndis  sed  optimis  idquo  multum,  maximos  fructus  minimis  laboribus 
percipient,  et  ad  sapientiam,  judicium,  dicendique  facultatem  facile  per- 
venient. 

Quaesitores  harum  repetitionum  quatuor  eligantur,  imus  primo  et 
tertio  anno  inserviat,  quos  jungi  volumus,  alter  seeundo  et  quarto;  alius 
deinde  primo  et  tertio  bacchelaureorum  anno;  quartus  seeundo  illorum 
anno  ct  quarto  adininistrct  llorum  offieium  sit  quaeque  arbitratu  suo 
ut  incipiat  et  desinat  jubere;  videre  ut  lectam  Graecam  sententiam 
non  per  partes  sed  integram  simul  Latinam  faciat,  neque  in  legendo  nisi 
errato  admisso  aut  meliore  interpretatione  adhibenda  mora  ulla  sit, 
neque  unus  totum,  sed  singuli  aliquid  quotidio  transferant 

Qui  Aristotelem,  Platonem,  Demostbenem,  orationcs  Ciceronis  et 
philosophiea,  Graecum  praetcrea  Testamentum  Novum  et  Bibliorum 
libros,  intra  duos  annos,  suos  non  habuerit,  liosque  libros  ad  tempus 
Magistcrii  proprios  non  possidcrit,  dome  ejiciatur,  idque  ut  fiat  praescs 
et  magistcr  aulae  diligenter  videant. 

A tempore  quo  in  magistros  artium  admissi  sunt,  usque  ad  Fcstum 
Michaelis  Ilebraica  incipiant  cognoscere.  Magistri  artium  ceterique 
altioris  gradus  eruditi  no  torpeaut  providendum.  Doctrinae  enim  usus 
illis  facilis  et  diligentiae  exemplum  inferiores  ad  studia  inflanmiat 

Hi  omnes  duas  in  partes  dividantur;  superioris  major,  inferioris 
junior  censor  moderator  sit  lloram  integram  praesidis  arbitratu  as- 
signandam  quotidie  vel  Novum  Testamentum  in  Hebraica  convertant, 
vcl  Vetus  Testamentum  pari  modo  in  Gniccam  linguam  transferant 
idque  altornis  faciant.  Autoritas  moderatorum  et  forma  transferendi 
eadem  sit  quae  supra  in  discipulorum  translationibus  commemorata  cst 

Socius  tirdus  denario,  discipulus  quadrante,  absens  socius  duobus 
denarii8,  discipulus  denario  multetur;  singula  errata  discipuli  cujusque 
minuto,  socii  quadrante  puniantur,  nec  obediens  quaesitori  hebdomatico 
commeatu  privetur. 

Electus  quaesitor  si  raunus  recusaverit  tarn  diu  commeatu  careat 
dum  hanc  moderationem  in  se  susceperit. 

Magister  aulae  ut  ceteri  quaesitores  diligentes  sint  curet,  ipse  cujus 
repetitions  velit  quotidie  moderator  sit  ct  quamdiu  velit  ab  una  ad 
aliam  transeat,  otiosus  ne  sit 

Qui  frequcntiu8  abfuerit  graviter  et  severe  arbitratu  magistri  aulae, 
si  discipulus,  censoris  grandioris,  si  socius  fuerit,  multetur. 

Socii  secundum  senioritatem  in  tres  decurias  dividantur;  e quibus 
una  ct  infima  in  die  Lunae  in  pbilosophia,  media  die  Mercurii  a sexta 
pomeridiana  ad  octavam  tertia  et  summa  die  Veneris  in  theologia  proble- 
mata  a quinta  pomeridiana  ad  septimam  bebdomadatim  custodiant 
Moderatores  sint  primae  magister  aulae,  secundae  censor  junior,  tertiae 
censor  senior.  Hi  quando  incipiendum,  desinendum  ab  argumento  ad 
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putet  aut  respondeat,  turn  disputationi  praesit  ille,  qui  sit  ejus  manipuli 
mnxime  senior.  Qnaestiones  discutiendae  biduum  ante  diem  qua  futura 
sit  disputatio,  in  aula  collegii  affigantur.  Inter  disputandum,  ubi  op- 
ponens  unam  integram  horam  confecerit,  sint  duo  alii  ejusdem  manipuli, 
qui  alteram  horam  continuam  alternis  disputent  opponantque,  incipiendo 
semper  a senioribus.  Quod  si  tertius  quispiam  aliquam  horae  istius  partem 
sua  sponte  voluerit  disputando  consumere,  turn  duo  illi,  qui  tenentur  dis- 
putare,  brevius  sua  argumenta  concludant,  ut  ei  aliquantum  temporis 
eoncedatur.  Dum  disputant  tarn  respondens  quam  opponens  ac  rcliqui 
etiam  disputatores  superiora  subsellia  occupent.  Disputationi  autem 
die  Mercurii  omnes,  turn  illius  manipuli  turn  primi,  disputationi  die 
Lunae  omnes  turn  illius  manipuli  turn  gencrales  sophistas  omnes  inter- 
esse  volumus.  Quod  si  quispiam  praedictorum  abfuerit  aut  tardus 
venerit,  eodem  modo  puniatur  quo  pro  cultu  divino.  Si  vero  opponens 
8 uas  vices  omiserit,  viginti  denariis ; duo  autem  disputatores  sive  repli- 
catores,  si  munus  suum  non  praestiterint,  duodecim  denariis  singuli 
mulctentur.  Mulcta  cedat  in  eorum  usurn  qui  disputandi  laborem  sus- 
cipere  voluerint  et  munus  disputandi  proximo  seniori  decedendo  a de- 
canis  assignetur,  et  ita  deinceps.  Quod  si  quis  ea  do  causa  saepius 
mulctetur,  turn  judicio  magistri  et  octo  seniorum  puniatur  gravius. 
Porro  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  singulis  diebus  Martis,  Jovis,  et 
Veneris,  ab  hora  quarta  ad  quintan),  cum  dies  profestus  fuerit,  sint  duo 
eadem  hora  sophismata,  alterum  ex  generalibus  sophistis  et  reliquis  qui 
in  dialectica  majores  fecerint  progressus,  suprema  in  parte  aulae,  alterum 
a ceteris  sophistis  in  infima  aulae  parte  quibus  utrisque  moderetur 
lector  primarius  et  sublectores  prout  vices  suae  postulant  Quaestiones 
solum  petantur  ex  rhetorica  seu  dialectica,  proponar.tur  omnino  sine 
ulla  praefatione.  Sint  praeterea  duo  problemata  simul  ex  praedictis 
sophistis  et  baccalaureis,  qui  non  disputant  in  sacello  die  Sabbati,  si 
profestus  dies  fuerit,  ab  hora  octava  ad  nonam  usque  servata,  quorum 
altera  e philosophia  vel  morali  vel  naturali,  alterum  ex  dialectica  pro- 
matur  pro  arbitrio  et  facultate  disputantium.  In  quorum  initiis  duo 
themata  proposita  quam  brevissimc  explicent ; horum  sint  moderatores 
ut  supra  de  sophismatis  dictum  est.  In  quibus  omnibus  tarn  sophis- 
matis  quam  problcmatis  ordino  argumenta  proponantur,  considerate 
repetantur,  et  ad  partes  prout  dialecticae  praecepta  exposcunt  distincte 
respondeatur.  Quod  si  respondens  argumentum  dissolvere  nequit,  turn 
moderator  requirat  ejus  solutionem  ab  altero  vel  tertio;  quod  si  qui 
ipsum  recte  ac  vcre  dissolvere  norit  nemo  ex  sophistis  reperiatur,  turn 
ipse  moderator  dissolvat.  Statuimus  item  et  ordinamus  quod  singulis 
diebus  Sabbat i,  tam  intra  terminum  quam  extra,  nisi  festum  p rind- 
pale  fuerit,  habeantur  declamationcs  more  ac  modo  a Quintiliano  prae- 
scripto;  sintquo  qui  in  his  se  exerceant  baccalaurei  omnes,  sophistae 
generalcs,  et  ceteri  quos  lector  primarius  idoneas  ad  hanc  provinciam 
judicaverit ; sint  semper  qui  do  aliquo  praeclaro  themate  in  hoc  dicendi 
genere  unoquoque  Sabbato  post  coenam  in  sacello  disccptent.  Atquo 
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argumentura,  aut  a quaestione  ad  quaestionem  discedendum  sit  prae- 
scribant,  et  in  fine  problematum  argumeuta  non  bene  soluta  explicent 
et  sententiam  suam  de  tota  re  controversa  plene  dicant. 

Ordo  problematum  hie  sit:  respondens  quisque  cursu  suo  sit  a 
grandioribus  ordiendo.  Hie  duas  quaestionos  triduum  ante  ad  aulae 
commodum  et  usitatum  aliquem  locum  affigat.  llujus  quatuor  confuta- 
tores  secundum  sonioritatem  decendendo  sint  qui  illius  sententiam 
cxplicatam  tempore  acqualiter  illis  per  moderatorem  partito  refutent 
Decuriatus  quisque  suae  decuriao  problemati  semper  a principio  ad 
finem  intersit  Tardus  vero  aut  absens  ut  in  absentiis  a repetitiouibus 
multetur.  Respondens  aut  confutatores,  si  defuerint  officio  suo,  men- 
struo  commeatu  careant,  et  proximus  ordine  illorum  vices  suppleat 
dimidiamque  multam  habeat,  etiam  illi  poena  eadem  proposita  si  fecerit 
Quatuor  e sociis  grandioribus  semper  ordiendo,  die  Martis  Anglice, 
proximi  quatuor  die  Jovis  Latine,  deinde  qui  sequuntur  die  Sabbati 
Graece,  a sexta  pomeridiana  ad  septimam  declament  Primus  et  tertius 
unas  partes,  secundus  et  quartus  alt  eras  teneant,  nisi  singuli  singular 
sententias  do  re  controversa  velit  dicero. 

Moderator  harum  dcclamationum  propracses  sit,  singulis  declama- 
tionibus  socii  omnes  adsint  Discipuli  etiam,  si  velint,  turn  dcclama- 
tionibus  turn  problematis  intersint.  Poena  absentium,  tardorum,  cursum 
suum  praemittentium  et  cursum  intermissum  non  supplcntium  eadem 
sit  quae  superius  in  problematis  definita  est. 

Singulis  Dominicis  ad  tempus  prandii  omnes  declamationum  contro- 
versiao  ea  hebdomada  tractandae  ad  aulae  commodum  et  usitatum 
locum  affigantur. 

Discipuli  diebus  Lunae,  Morcurii,  et  Veneris  declamationes,  Martis 
autem  et  Jovis  sophismata  hebdomadatim  a quarta  pomeridiana  ad  quin- 
tam  habeant;  die  Lunae  Anglice,  Mercurii  Latine,  Veneris  Graece, 
quatuor  ex  illis  pro  senioritatis  rationo  decendendo  declament 

Harum  moderator  magister  aulae  sit,  is  rudes  et  imperitos  instruat, 
diligentes  et  laboriosos  instruat,  quemque  in  officio  continent,  quern  extra 
ordinem  viderit  corrigat,  et  ut  singuli  diligonter  offieium  faciant  curet. 
llis  declamationibus  discipuli  omnes  intersint 

Discipuli  in  duas  partes  dividantur;  primus  et  tertius  in  unarn  partem 
conferantur,  secundus  et  quartus  in  alteram ; hac  singulis  diebus  Martis 
et  Jovis  hebdomadatim  singula  sophismata  observent.  Moderatores  sin- 
gularum  partium  quaesitoros  Aristotclicarum  repetitionum  sint  alternis 
hebdomadatim  modorantes.  Autoritas  quaesitorum  sit  qualis  superius 
do  sociorum  moderatoribus  descripta  est.  Mulctae  absentium  denarius, 
tardorum  quadrans,  cursum  suum  vol  nogligentium  vel  omittentium  aep- 
tcndialis  commeatus  sit 

In  singulis  oxercitationibus  proximus  quisque  ordinem  cursum  do- 
serentis  suppleat,  sin  minus  hebdomatico  commeatu  careat 

Singuli  slngulas  exercitationum  harum  partes  pro  so  ipsi  suscipiant» 
sin  per  alium  cum  assensu  praesidis  senatus  ob  aliquam  gravem  causam 
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omnes  supra  nominati  suas  vices  in  propria  persona  expleaut,  orationes- 
que  suas  memoriter  recitent.  Quod  si  quis  vel  vices  suas  praetermiserifc 
vel  ex  scripto  recitaverit,  duobus  solidis  muictetur,  et  iteruin  declamare 
cogatur.  Sin  autem  iilud  munus  negligenter  obicrit,  aut  non  accurate 
memoria  tenuerit,  denuo  declamare  cogatur.  Si  vero  forte  contigerit  ut 
declamator  morbo,  aut  aliqua  gravi  causa  per  primarium  lectorem  appro- 
banda,  impeditus  fuerit,  turn  lectorem  primarium  certiorem  faciat  efc 
quicunquo  ab  eo  fuerit  ad  hanc  provinciam  designatus  earn  absque  ter- 
giversation© exequatur;  alter,  morbo  vel  causa  demutn  sublata,  vices 
suas  in  propria  persona  expleat.  Omnes,  tarn  socios  quam  discipulos  et 
pensionarios , sisatores  et  sulmsatores,  hortamur  his  interesse , quo  qui 
sunt  declamaturi  ad  majorem  diligentiam  in  orationibus  tam  contexendis 
quam  memoriae  mandandis  iucitcntur.  Quod  si  quispiam  ex  declama- 
torum  numero,  ex  oppido  aliqua  de  causa  exiverit,  eum  qui  proximus 
est  decimo  quinto  die  ante  commonefaciat.  Quod  si  minime  eum  hoc 
modo  commonefaciat,  tunc  vel  ipse  propria  in  persona  idem  ipsum  munus 
praestet,  aut  per  alium  praestandum  curet,  etc. 
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fecerint,  illius  postea  cursum  ipse  auppleat,  ut  commutatio  officii  non  sit 
omissio;  qui  non  fecerit  bimestri  coinmeatu  careat 

Sermo  vel  Latinus  vel  Graecus  vel  Hebraicus  sit  Socius  si  alia 
lingua  nisi  quando  statuta  praescribunt  obolo,  discipulus  quadrante 
mulctetur. 

Comoedia  aut  tragoedia,  una  Graeca,  altera  Latina,  post  Epiphaniam 
ante  initium  termini  quotannis  collegii  sumptibus  agatur.  Eas  dili- 
genter  eurent  magister  aulae  et  reliqui  quaesitores. 

In  servatoris  Christi  festis,  Sancti  Spiritus  et  Trinitatis,  singuli 
Graecos  et  Latinos  versus  sex  ad  minimum  utraque  in  lingua  faciant,  et 
ante  prandium  alicui  aulae  conveniente  loco  affigant.  In  festis  similiter 
Purification^  et  Annunciationis  Beatae  Virginia,  omnium  sanctorum 
quatuor,  reliquis  festis  Angliae  approbatis  duo  qui  non  fecerit  pro  sin- 
gulis versibus  deficicntibus  singulos  denarios  solvant 


Stat.  22.  De  tempore  assumcndi  grad  us  academici  et  ecclesiastici. 

Nemo  ad  publiea  in  scholia  sophisraata  generalis  sit  qui  non  a prae- 
side,  magistro  aulae,  et  quaestoribus  suis  idoneus  judicetur. 

Ad  respondendum  autem  quaestioni  aut  magisterium  artium  nemo 
admittatur  priusquam  doctrinao  cursum  confecerit,  quern  in  statute  de 
ordine  publicarum  exercitationum  cxposuimus,  et  praesidis  ac  senatus 
judicio  moribus  et  doctrina  habilis  videatur. 

Qui  bacchalaureus  futurus  ost  brcvem  summam  Aristotelicomm  vel 
Topicorum  vel  Posteriorum  vel  Etliicorum  scribat  et  magistro  aulae 
et  quaesitori  suo  cognoscendam  et  probandam  anto  admissionem  suam 
offorat,  caquo  postea  praesidi  et  senatui  a magistro  aulae  pro  periclita- 
tione  progressionis  ejus  in  litteris  ubi  do  admissione  agitur  ostcndatur. 

Nemo  ad  magisterium  artium  admittatur  qui  non  Aristotclis  duos 
posteriores  de  anima  libros  aut  * * duos  libros,  aut  duos  Aristo- 

telis  do  ortu  et  interitu  interpretatus  in  aula  fuerit:  quo  tempore  si 
plures  cooptandi  nemo  eosdem  libros  legat  qui  ab  alio  lecti  fuerint. 

Bacchalaureus  theologiao  ante  admissionem  suam  decern  capita  e 
Paulinis  epistolis  aut  Prophetis  domi  in  collegio  praelegat,  et  ex  singulis 
capitibus  tres  praelectiones  faciat,  et  aliquot  annos  se  in  Yeteris  et  Novi 
Testament!  conversationibus  exerceat.  Doctor  theologiae  eodem  modo 
vel  Evangeliam  Johannis  vel  Genesim  vel  Esaiam  legat,  et  ex  se  in- 
tcgro  sexagiuta  ad  minimum  lectiones  faciat. 

Tempus  bacchalaureatus  et  doctoratus  idem  sit  quod  statutis 
academiae  praescribitur.  Qui  secus  fecerit  et  vel  tempore  praelectio- 
nibus  erraverit  vel  praesidis  et  senatus  judicio  baud  idoneus  visus  fuerit 
et  suo  tempore  gradus  bos  non  suscepcrit  collegio  moveatur. 
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Stat.  19.  De  tempore  assumendi  gradus  scholastic  os  et  sacros  ordines. 

Est  quidem  illud  verissime  dictum  honorem  alere  artes ; et  propterea 
statuimua  et  ordinamus,  primum  ut  discipuli,  pensionarii,  aiaatores,  et 
8ubaiaatore8,  qui  jam  plurimum  in  dialectica  profecerint  in  80phi8tarum  ' 
generalium  numemm  cooptentur,  idque  judicio  magiatri  aut  vicemagiatri 
et  lectoria  primarii;  deinde,  ut  qui  futuri  aint  baccalaurei  per  triduum 
integrum  ab  hora  octava  ad  decimam,  et  ab  hora  secunda  ad  quartam, 
quid  in  dialectica,  rhetorica,  et  aliia  bonia  artibua,  quid  etiam  in  philo- 
sophia  possunt  a magistro,  vel  eo  absent©  a vicemagistro,  ot  octo  senio- 
ribus  atque  lectore  primario  diligenter  examinentur.  Et  quotquot judicio 
magistri,  vel  eo  absente  vicemagiatri,  ot  mnjoris  partis  octo  senioriun  et 
lectoria  primarii  idonei  ad  hunc  gradum  su8cipicndum  videbuntur,  hi 
tunc,  ut  mos  acadcmiae  fert,  admittantur  ad  respondendum  quaestioni. 
Ceteri  autem  rejiciantur,  atque  ai  discipuli  sint  qui  hoc  modo  rejiciuntur, 
corum  aiugulos  tanquam  non  proficientes  (si  jam  quadriennio  integro 
diacipulatum  obtinueriut)  a collegio  post  trea  menses  in  perpetuum  amo- 
veri  volumus.  Diacipulorum  vero  ainguli  ante  quatuor  annos  integros 
in  academia  vel  Cantabrigionsi  vel  Oxoniensi  completoa  ad  respon- 
dendum quaestioni  nequaquam  admittautur.  Quod  ai  tunc  recuaent,  vel 
examinati,  ut  supra  posuimus,  ad  hoc  praestaudum  non  reperiantur 
idonei,  collegio  post  tres  menses  omnino  expellantur.  Statuimua  porro, 
quod  baccalaurei  qui  socii  vel  discipuli  aunt  trieunio  integro  in  baccalau- 
reatu  penitus  confecto  in  artibus  regere  incipiant,  et  eodem  modo  exami- 
nentur, approbentur,  vel  rejiciantur,  quo  supra  in  capite  de  sociorum 
election©  dictum  eat.  Baccalaurei  autem  qui  sunt  discipuli,  si  non  ante 
finem  tertii  anui  poatquam  gradum  baccalaureatua  suscopcrint  in  socios 
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Septem  annos  post  magistoriam  artium  liberi  sunto;  octavo,  nisi 
quis  diaconus  aut  presbyter  secundum  regni  nostri  morem  fuerit,  si 
ilium  nec  aetas  impediverit  nec  publica  in  scholis  professio,  nec  doini 
m agister  aulae  sit,  nec  medicinam  nec  jus  civile  persequatur  nec  prae- 
lectio  aliqua  quotidiana  bibliorum  sit  suscepta,  collegia  protinns  expel- 
latur.  Qui  autera  scse  studiis  juris  civilis  et  medicinae  dederit,  is  duo- 
decem  annos  in  collegio  post  magisterium  rnaneat,  decimo  tertio,  nisi 
spontc  cesserit,  expellatur. 


Stat.  23.  De  modcstia  et  honestate  morum  colcnda. 

Inferiores  quique  erga  superiores  officioso  et  reverenter  se  gerant; 
qui  secus  fecerit  prandii  aut  coenae  tempore  declamatione  culpam  in 
aula  confiteatur  et  veniam  deprecetur. 

Nemo  priusquam  per  triennium  magister  artium  fuerit,  in  oppidum 
solus  ingrediatur ; qui  secus  fecerit,  declamatione  habita  culpam  expiet 
Aedes  suspectas  aut  infames  nemo  frequentet,  bis  a praeside  adraonitus 
si  non  abstinuerit  collegio  ejiciatur,  portas  aut  muros  nemo  transiliat; 
qui  fecerit,  collegio  movoatur. 

Seditionis  doraesticao,  detractionis,  gravis  dissensionis  authores  primo 
tempore  menstruo  commeatu,  proximo  trimestri,  tertio  collegio  careant 

Omnes  domesticae  causae  intra  collegium  dyudicentur;  qui  foras 
aliquom  in  jus  traxerit  collegium  amittat. 
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collegii  electi  fuerint,  intra  sex  menses  post  e collegio  in  perpetuum 
ejiciantur.  Quinetiam  magistros  artium  aut  in  discipulos  eligi  aut  dis- 
cipulatura  habere  nullo  modo  permittimus  sub  poena  amissionis  sodalitii, 
quadriennium  autem  amplius  earn  si  volucrint  retinere  permittimus. 
Praeterea  post  admission em  ad  incipiendum  in  artibus  non  in  commea- 
tum  sociorum  majorum  ante  festum  D.  Joannis  Baptistao  proximo 
sequens  ulla  do  causa  sumantur.  Quinetiam  ut  nemo  eoruin  ad  in- 
cipiendum in  artibus  ante  tertiam  Dominicam  Quadragesimae  ad- 
mittatur  sub  poena  praedicta.  Insuper  statuimus  et  decernimus  ut 
singuli  qui  sunt  baccalaureatum  in  theologia  suscepturi  tria  capita  Novi 
vel  Veteris  Testamenti,  a magistro  et  octo  senioribus  vel  majore  parte 
eorum  designata,  Latine  in  sacello  interpretentur,  et  turn  si  a magistro 
vel  eo  absente  vicemagistro  et  majore  parte  octo  seniorum  idoncus  ad 
eum  gradum  judicabitur,  ad  publico  opponendum  et  intrandum  admit- 
tatur.  Ac  neminem  hunc  gradum  sumere  pennittimus  nisi  septem 
minimum  annis  integris  magister  artium  fuerit,  sub  poena  praedicta; 
ueque  quisquam  ad  incipiendum  in  theologia,  id  est  ad  gradum  docto- 
ratus  capessendum,  admittatur,  nisi  eodem  modo  et  legerit  et  approbatus 
sit  sub  poena  autea  in  hoc  capito  demonstrata.  Magistrum  vero  et  vice- 
magistrum  et  octo  seniores  hortamur  admonemusqne,  sicuti  rationcm 
Jesu  Servatori  in  extremo  judicio  sint  reddituri,  ut  in  his  examina- 
tionibus  approbationibusque,  neque  odio,  ueque  gratia,  neque  ulla  affec- 
tione  commoveantur ; sed  moribus  solum  et  doctrina  consideratis  senten- 
tiam  ferant.  Statuimus  etiam  quod  singuli  socii  semper  sint  juxta  ordi- 
nem  admissionis  suao  in  sociorum  numerum  seniores  vel  juniores,  et 
cam  senioritatem  sine  ulla  mutatione  teneant  exceptis  concionatoribus 
et  doctoribus.  Porro  statuimus  et  ordinamus  ut  Bocii  qui  magistri 
artium  sint,  post  septem  annos  in  eo  gradu  pleno  confcctos,  presbyteri 
ordinentur.  Quod  si  nolucrint,  intra  tres  menses  post  spatium  illorum 
annorum  penitus  expletum  collegio  in  perpetuum  cxpellantur,  exceptis 
illis  duobus  juris  civilis  et  medicinae  professoribus. 
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Dissensioncs  inter  socios  ortae  a prneside  et  senatu  intra  biduum 
tranquillentur;  sin  minus  praeses  et  censores  duoque  socii  per  discordea 
eligendi  audita  iterum  utrinque  causa  intra  triduum  cum  aequitate 
dijudicent  et  quem  illi  finem  imposuerint  in  eo  discordea  conquiescant; 
qui  secus  fecerit  collegio  careat. 

Causa  inter  praesidem  et  sociorum  aliquem  aut  plures  orta  a pro- 
praeside  et  senatu  audiatur  et  pacificetur;  sin  intra  triduum  id  fieri 
ncqueat,  ad  praepositum  Regalis  Collegii,  magistros  Collegiorum  Christi 
et  D.  Ioannis,  aut  iilis  absentibus  ad  eorum  vicarios  per  duos  socios  et 
praesido  et  adversa  parto  eligendos,  scripta  causa  deferatur,  et  quod 
duo  ex  his  dccreverint,  id  ratuni  sit,  nec  obediens  collegio  careat 

Tam  domi  quam  foris  vestitu  utantur  omnes  ecclesiasticis  viris  con- 
venienti ; qui  secus  fecerit  menstruo  commcatu  careat 

Vestis  sumptuosa  et  supra  statum  et  gradum  ne  sit,  sed  scholasticis 
conveniens;  qui  secus  fecerit  assidue  durn  perseveraverit  diario  victu 
multetur  et  declamatione  culpam  cxpict. 

Nemo  armis  aut  gladio  intra  academiam  utatur;  qui  fecerit  septem- 
diali  commeatu  multetur. 

Canes,  viverrae,  acci  pitres,  aves  vocalcs  in  collegio  ne  nutriantur,  neve 
multae  venationi  aut  aucupio  sint  dediti ; qui  fecerit  dum  perseveraverit 
8eptemdiali  victu  multetur,  et  declamationem  in  aula  prandii  aut  coenac 
tempore  habeat 

Alea  ne  quis  oninino  ludat,  neque  ehartis  aut  ludis  vetitis  utatur;  qui 
domi  vel  foris  secus  fecerit  menstruo  commeatu  careat,  declamatione 
aleas  vituperet.  Schaccis  autem  et  ludo  philosophorum  nativitatis 
tempore  in  aula  ludant.  Nulli  lusus  in  area  aut  hortis  collegii  sint ; qui 
utuntur  arbitratu  praesidis  puuiantur  et  damnum  aedibus  aut  fenestris 
illatum  resarciant. 

Stat.  24.  De  excess  a ex  academia. 

Nemo  nisi  lionesta  et  probabili  causa  a collegio  abeat;  commentarii 
apud  praesidem  semper  sint  in  quo  discedcntes  diem  exitus,  revenientes 
diem  reditus  manti  sua  conscribant. 

Qui  disccsserit  licentia  a pracside  non  consecuta,  primo  menstruo 
commeatu,  deinde  trimestri,  tertio  collegio  careat. 

In  dies  reditus  habeatur  quo  die  tempus  reditus  conscripserit ; qui 
diem  exitus  in  discessu  in  commentarios  non  retulerit,  ejus  singuli 
absentiae  dies  pro  duobus  liabeantur. 

Annus  a festo  Micbaelis  ad  ejusdem  replicationcm  numeretur. 

Annuae  absentiae  tom  pits  sit  sociis  septuaginta  dies,  discipulis  qua- 
draginta ; qui  plus  abfuerit  collegio  ipso  facto  careat. 

Sin  morbus  aut  grave  admodum  impedimentum  incident,  nisi  intra 
decern  dies  post  absentiae  tempus  pracsidi  et  senatui  denunciandum 
curaverit,  pro  nullo  impedimento  reditus  habeatur. 

Absentia  vel  in  collegii  negotiis,  vel  ubi  collegium  ruri  propter  pes- 
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tcm  fucrifc,  vel  ad  concionandum  coram  regi  vel  ad  crucem  Pauli,  pro 
nulla  haboatur. 

Absentes  modesto  et  gravitcr  so  gerant : hac  lego  reus  et  convictus 
pracsidis  arbitratu  puniatur. 

Pracscs  no  nimis  durus  in  honestis  et  legitimis  postulationibus 
abeundi  sit,  nec  in  levioribus  et  petulantibus  nimis  facilis  ad  concc- 
dendam  licentiam. 

Sin  justa  et  necessaria  causa  post  absumptos  absentiae  dies  incidat, 
ut  praesidi  et  senatui  longius  absentiae  tempus  tribuendum  videatur, 
licentiam  ut  absint  concedant.  Sed  ue  nimis  largi  sint  in  licentiis  dandis, 
socio  ad  negotia  non  ultra  triginta  dies,  discipulo  non  ultra  quindecim 
tribuani 

Socii  non  plurcs  duobus  aut  tribus  in  transmarinas  partes  studiorum 
gratia  abeant,  neque  plus  tribus  annis  absint,  et  stipendium  minus  qua- 
draginta  solidis  quam  si  domi  essent  habeant.  Qui  tertio  anno  expleto 
non  redierit,  collegium  hoc  ipso  amittat. 

Stat.  25.  De  causis  relinquendi  collegii. 

Si  socius  decern  libras  annuas  aut  discipulus  quiquo  vel  hacroditate 
aliqua  vel  pensiono  vel  promotiono  ecclesiastica  aut  alia  quavis  ratioao 
ad  torminum  vitae  vel  ipso  vel  ad  ejus  usus  alius  habucrit,  vel  sacer- 
dotium  cujuscunquo  aestimationis,  post  annum  collegio  careat. 

Nemo  uxorem  ducat  aut  bedellus  acadcmiae  sit  aut  alterius  collegii 
socius  sit;  qui  fuerit  post  tres  menses  collegio  careat. 

Regius  lector  si  uxorem  duxerit  societatein  cum  uxorc  rctiuoat 

Stat.  26.  Dc  commcatu  collegii. 

2u<r<nVat  collegii  in  aula  sint,  hoc  nos  commeatum  his  statutis  appol- 
lamus.  Nemo  extra  aulam  sine  licentia  a praesido  prandcat  aut  cocnet; 
qui  fecerit  diario  victu  careat. 

s.  d. 

' Sociorum 1 9 

Discipulorum,  ministrorum, 

Commeatus  et  famul.  praesidis, 1 2 

hebdomaticus  Mcdiastini  reliquias 

sociorum  et  singuli 

hebdomadatim  4 
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Stat.  24.  De  comoediis  ludUque  in  Natali  Christi  eahibendis. 

Novem  domestici  lectorcs,  quo juventus  majoro  cum  fructu  tcmpus  Na- 
talis Christi  terat,  bini  ac  bini  singular  comoedias,  tragoediasve  cxhibcant, 
excepto  primario  lectoro  quem  per  so  solum  unam  comoodiam  aut  tra- 
goediam  exhibero  volumus.  Atque  hasce  omnes  comoedias  seu  tra- 
goedias  in  aula  privatim  vel  publico,  praedictis  duodecim  diebus,  vel 
paulo  post  pro  arbitrio  magistri  ct  octo  soniorum,  agendas  curent.  Quod 
quidem  si  non  praestitcrint,  pro  unaquaquo  comoedia  seu  tragoedia 
omissa,  singuli  eorum  quorum  negligentia  omissa  sit  decern  solidis 
raulctetur. 
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(B)  p.  192. 

THE  BIDDING  PRAYER. 

‘The  Bidding  Prayer,’  says  a recent  investigator  of  the  subject,  ‘is 
not  so  much  a form  of  prayer,  as  a bidding  of  the  bedes  or  prayers  of 
the  people,  calling  aloud  upon  them  to  pray  and  directing  them  what  to 
pray  for,  or,  as  in  after-times,  calling  upon  them  to  use  certain  specified 
devotions,  with  a required  attention, — Paternosters,  and  afterwards 
Paternosters  or  Aves,  or  Aves  only. 

‘They  wero  used  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  "Western  Germany 
and  in  France,  where  they  held  their  ground  as  a part  of  the  prone 
without  interruption  until  the  old  Gallican  Church  was  overthrown  at 
the  Revolution, — the  primitive  custom  of  the  priest  speaking  in  the 
mother  tongue  being  everywhere  retained.’...* It  was  probably  (being 
unknown  at  Rome)  one  of  those  customs  which  the  Gallican  Church 
received  from  the  East — and  very  possibly  one  of  those  which  our  own 
Augustine  adopted  from  the  Church  in  Gaul,  when  he  gathered  the 
English  Use  from  those  of  Rome  and  Gaul  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  At  all  events... bidding  the  prayers 
of  the  people  was  practised  in  this  country  before  the  Conquest 

‘In  1534  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  con- 
sidered the  question  of  correcting  and  reforming  portesscs,  missals,  and 
other  books ; and  the  more  complete  rasing  and  abolishing  qf  the  names 
<\f  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  Thomas  Bechet  by  all  priests.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  questions  at  visitations  down  to  the  year  1547, 
“ Whether  they  have  put  out  of  their  church  books  this  word  Papa  and 
the  name  and  service  of  Thomas  Becket  ? ” The  Lay  Folks  Mass  Book 
(cd.  T.  F.  Simmons,  M.A.,  for  Early  English  Text  Soc.),  pp.  315—16. 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  specimens  of  the  different  forms  of  tliis 
Prayer  used  in  the  University  Church  at  different  periods: — 

The  earliest  instance  that  I have  been  able  to  discover  of  the 
omission  of  the  Pope’s  name,  is  that  contained  in  an  official  report  made 
to  the  university  authorities  at  Oxford  of  a sermon  preached  at 
St  Mary’s  Church  in  that  city,  on  Ascension  Day,  1382,  by  Dr  Nicholas 
Hereford,  a zealous  follower  of  Wyclif.  Tho  following  is  a translation 
of  the  passage,  as  given  by  Mr  Thomas  Arnold  in  the  Academy, 
3 June  1882: — 

‘He  recommended  tho  states  of  the  Church  under  this  form,  “Ye 
shall  pray”  [orabitis] — he  said  to  the  people — “for  the  lord  the  King, 
tho  lady  the  Queen,  and  the  lady  mother,  and  for  the  lord  Duke  [John 
of  Gaunt]  ye  shall  pray,  that  God  would  give  him  the  grace  of  obeying 
the  King,  and  enticing  him  to  what  is  good ; and  next  ye  shall  pray  for 
all  tho  temporal  lords  of  this  realm;  afterwards  ye  shall  pray” — he  said 
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— “for  all  who  are  spiritual  officers  of  God”  [the  chancellor,  the  uni- 
versity, the  mayor,  the  citizens,  eta],  and  in  the  whole  recommendation 
he  made  no  special  mention  of  the  supreme  pontiff  \non  fecit  mentionem 
de  summo  pontifice  specialem]' 

The  following  is  tho  form  prescribed  for  general  use  by  the  In- 
junctions of  Edward  vi  (1547);  here  the  substitution  of  king  Henry’s 
(and  subsequently  king  Edward’s)  name  for  that  of  tho  Pope  and  that 
of  the  Cardinals,  as  supreme  Head , represents  the  main  deviation  from 
earlier  forms : — 

‘You  shall  pray  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ’s  church;  and 
especially  for  this  church  of  England  and  Ireland;  wherein  first  I com- 
mend to  your  devout  prayers  the  King’s  most  excellent  majesty, 
supreme  head  immediately  under  God  of  the  spirituality  and  temporality 
of  the  same  church ; and  for  queen  Katherine  dowager,  and  also  for  my 
lady  Mary,  and  my  lady  Elizabeth,  the  King’s  sisters. 

‘Secondly,  you  shall  pray  for  the  lord  protectors  grace  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  King’s  majesty’s  council ; for  all  the  lords  of  this  realm,  and 
for  the  clergy  and  commons  of  the  same ; beseeching  Almighty  God  to 
give  every  of  thorn  in  his  degree,  grace  to  use  themselves  in  such  wise 
as  may  be  to  God’s  glory,  the  King’s  honour,  and  the  weal  of  this  realm. 

‘Thirdly,  ye  shall  pray  for  all  them  that  be  departed  out  of  this 
world  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  they  with  us,  and  we  with  them  at  the 
day  of  judgement,  may  rest  both  body  and  soul,  with  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 

See  Caldwell,  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England , i 21 — 22. 

On  the  occasion  of  Dr  Feme’s  sermon  (supra,  p.  192)  6 Aug.  1564, 
we  recognise  the  substitution  of  ‘supreme  Governor’  for  ‘supreme 
Head’ — a change  attributed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Lever’s  in- 
fluence (supra,  p.  173,  n.  2;  p.  192,  n.  4). 

Commendo  igitur  vestris  precibus  universam  ecclesiam  Catholicam 
per  totius  orbis  partes  distributam,  nomination  vero  ecclesiam  Angli- 
eanam  ot  Hibernicam,  in  quibus  imprimis  orabitis  pro  cxcellcntissima 
principo  et  domina  nostra  Elizabetha  Angliae,  Franciae  et  Iliberniae 
regina,  fidei  defensatrice,  et  ecclesiarum  Angliae  et  Hibernia©  in 
omnibus  causis  turn  ecclesiasticis  turn  civilibus  suprema  gubernatrice,  ut 
Deus  det  ei  vitam  prolixam,  imperium  securum,  beatum,  et  diuturnum, 
consiliarios  prudentes  et  fidoles,  domum  tutam,  subditos  obedientes,  et 
reges  vicinos  undique  amicissimos.  Secundo,  orabitis  pro  omnibus  archi- 
episcopis,  episcopis,  et  omnibus  ecclesiae  Dei  ministris : nominatim  pro 
reverendissimo  in  Christo  patro  arehiepiscopo  Cantuariensi,  totius 
Angliae  primati;  pro  roverendo  patro  episcopo  Eliensi,  pro  eximie  a 
nobis  honorando  Domino  Gulielmo  Cecilio,  primario  Regiuae  Miyestatis 
Secretario  longe  prudentissimo,  ac  hujus  Academia©  Cancellario  longe  dig- 
uissimo;  pro  Domino  Procancellario,  Domiuis  Procura  tori  bus  et  Demin  is 
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Taxatoribus,  et  omnibus  liujus  Academiae  bonarum  litterarum  studiosis ; 
pro  bonoratissimo  Rcginae  Majcstatis  privato  consilio ; imprimis  vero 
pro  nobilissimo  viro  Domino  Roberto  Dudleo,  summo  hujus  Academiae 
sencscallo,  ct  totius  hujus  Academiae  patrono  munificentissimo ; pro  reli- 
quis  lmjus  regni  proccribus,  magistratibus,  ac  judicibus,  lit  ita  so  gerant 
omnes  in  officiis  suis,  racraores  rationis  illius  quain  reddituri  sunt  omnipo- 
tent Deo  coram  illius  tribunali ; pro  omnibus  hujus  regni  subditis;  gratias 
agcntos  pro  omnibus  qui  in  fide  Christi  hac  luce  commigrarunt,  ut  nos  ita 
pie  in  hac  vita  geramus,  ut  in  futura  regnemus  cum  illis  in  regno  coelorum, 
cum  Abrahamo,  Isaaco,  et  Iakobo.  Pro  his  et  pro  gratia  vobis  mihique 
necessaria,  piis  precibus  Deum  ex  Christi  institutiono  invocemus. 

Nichols’s  Progresses  (ed.  1805)  m 54. 

The  following  form  is  remarkable  for  its  reference  to  the  reigning 
sovereigns  without  any  attempt  to  define  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Church.  It  occurs  on  the  fly-leaves  of  a copy  of  Thom  dike’s  Just 
Weights  and  Measures  (St  John’s  Coll.  Lib.  Qq.  10.  37),  and  must  be 
assigned  to  the  period  between  1694,  when  Tenison  became  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  1702  when  William  III.  died.  The  master  of 
St  Catherine’s  not  being  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used 
either  by  a master  himself,  in  this  case  either  Eachard  (1675 — 97) 
or  Dawes  (1697 — 1714),  or  by  a member  of  the  College  during  the 
vacancy. 

‘Let  us  pray  for  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic  Church,  that  is  for  the 
Congregation  of  all  Christian  people  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth — more  especially  for  the  Churches  of  Great  Brittain  and  Ireland 
— and  herein  for  his  Majesty  our  most  Gracious  Sovereign  King  William 
— Catherin  the  Queen  Dowager,  Iler  Royall  Highnesse  the  Princesse 
Ann  of  Denmark  and  all  the  Royall  Family.  For  all  tho  Clergy  of  the 
Land,  by  what  names  or  titles  soever  dignified  or  distinguished; 
whether  they  be  Archbishops  or  Bishops;  particularly  for  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  this  Province, 
the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Syraond,  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
together  with  all  Priests  and  Deacons.  For  tho  King’s  most  honourable 
privy  Councoil,  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  now  assembled;  for  all 
the  nobility  and  Magistrates  of  this  realm : that  these  and  every  one  of 
these  in  their  several  stations  may  servo  truly  and  painfully  to  the 
Glory  of  God,  to  the  edifying  and  well  governing  of  His  people,  ro- 
membering  the  great  accompt  that  they  must  one  day  make.  Let  us 
pray  likewise  for  all  nurseries  of  Learning  and  religious  Education.  For 
tho  two  famous  universitys  of  this  Land:  this  of  Cambridge  and  that 
other  of  Oxford:  and  herein  for  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset, 
our  Chancellor,  the  Reverend  and  learned  the  Professors,  Mr  Proctors, 
Mr  Taxers  and  all  that  bear  office  in  this  our  Body.  For  all  particular 
Colleges,  and,  as  I am  more  particularly  bound,  for  the  religious  and 
ancient  Foundation  of  St  Catherine’s  Hall:  for  tho  Fellows,  Scholars, 
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and  all  the  Students  in  the  same.  For  all  civil  Incorporations:  particu- 
larly that  of  this  Town:  for  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen 
his  brethren,  and  all  that  bear  office  in  that  body.  Let  us  pray  likewise 
for  all  the  Commons  of  this  Realm : that  they  may  all  live  in  the  true 
faith  and  fear  of  God,  in  humble  obedience  to  his  Majesty  and  in 
Brotherly  love  and  Kindness  one  towards  another — etc.,  etc.’ 

In  the  ‘Form  of  Prayer  to  be  read  before  a Clcrum’  printed  in 
Wall’s  Ceremonies  qf  the  University  of  Cambridge  (edit,  by  Gunning, 
182S,  p.  439),  the  first  part  runs  as  follows: 

Or  emus, 

Pro  Sancta  Christi  Ecclesia  Catholica;  scilicet  pro  universo  coetu 
populi  Christ iani  per  orbem  terrarum  diffusi;  speciatim  vero  pro 
Ecclesiis  A nglicana  et  Hibemica : et  in  his  praecipue  pro  A ugustissimo 
Georg  10,  Britanniarum  rege , fidei  defensor e,  et  super  omnes  cujus- 
cunque  ordinis  homines , in  omnibus  causis , tarn  Ecclesiam  quam 
Rempublicam  spectantibus , intra  regna  et  dominia  sua  summo  guber- 
natore , etc. 


(C)  pp.  201,  292,  302. 

THE  DISCIPLINA. 

In  the  library  of  St  John’s  Collego  there  are  several  copies  of  the 
book  referred  to  on  page  291  as  Walter  Travers*  Disciplina ; the  title- 
page  of  the  work  is  as  follows: — 

Ecclesiasticae  Disciplinae , et  Anglicanae  Ecclesiae  db  ilia 
aberrationis  plena  e Verbo  Dei  et  dilucida  explicatio.  [Ru- 
pellac.]  Excudebat  Adamus  de  Monte.  M.D.LXXIIII. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  library  (A.  2.  45  Univ.  Lib.  h.  6.  16)  a copy 
of  the  English  Version  of  this  work,  in  small  quarto  and  printed  in  the 
same  year,  tho  title-page  being  as  follows : — 

A full  and  plains  declaration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 
otct  off  the  word  off  God  | and  off  the  declininge  off  the  churche 
off  England  from  the  same.  Imprinted.  M.D.LXXIIII. 

The  former  of  these  two  volumes  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  tho 
statement  of  Strype,  that  it  was  written  by  Walter  Travers,  is  made  on 
tho  authority  of  Whitgift  (supra,  p.  303)  has  been  accepted  by  Strype, 
Baker,  and  others,  and  never  called  in  question.  Tho  author  matricu- 
lated as  a student  of  Christ’s  College,  14  Dec.  1560,  was  elected  a junior 
fellow  of  Trinity,  8 Sept.  1567,  and  a senior  fellow,  25  Mar.  1569. 

The  latter  volume  (the  translation)  was  the  work  of  Cartwright  after 
his  retirement  to  Geneva  (supra,  pp.  227,  263).  It  is,  as  Baker,  in  an 
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entry  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  Latin  originals,  describes  it,  printed  in 
‘a  black,  rude,  Gothick,  letter.’  The  Preface,  contained  in  both  editions, 
but  not  by  Travers,  is  designed  to  recommend  the  volume  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  attention  of  the  religious  world.  It  is  said  by 
Baker  to  have  been  written  by  Cartwright  This  edition  of  the  English 
translation  is  described  by  Baker  (u.  8.)  as  ‘admodum  rams’;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Anthony  Wood  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  either  the 
Latin  or  the  English  edition  of  15741,  and  that  Strype  was  ignorant 
of  the  latter.  In  his  Life  qf  Whitgift  (i  345)  he  says,  after  referring 
to  the  Latin  edition, — * And  afterward*  it  was  put  into  English  (having 
been  originally  written  in  Latin)  for  the  more  general  use.’  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  in  speaking  of  the  English  edition  as  a subsequent  rather 
than  a contemporaneous  publication,  he  had  the  following  in  his  mind: 

A fid  and  Plainc  Declaration  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  out  of 
the  Word  qf  God , and  of  the  Declining  qf  the  Church  qf  England 
from  the  same.  At  Geneva.  M.D.LXXX. 

This  edition  requires  again  to  be  distinguished  from  that  published 
four  years  later:  A Briefe  and  Plaine  Declaration , Ac.  of  Discipline. 
printed  by  Robt.  Waldegrave.  Lond.  1584 — this  last  being  a different 
book  with  a different  title. 

In  1584  there  appeared  also  another  edition  of  the  Latin  version,  of 
which  Bancroft  gives  the  following  account: — ‘The  year  ensuing,  1584, 
the  seven  and  twentieth  of  her  Maiesty,  out  started  this  booke,  with 
great  glory  at  the  parliament  time : and  forthwith  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  all  the  orders,  lawes,  and  ceremonies  thereof, 
was  to  be  cut  off  at  one  blow,  and  this  new  booke  or  platforme  must 
needes  bo  established.  But  it  preuailed  not.  Shortly  after  that  parlia- 
ment, the  saidc  booke  and  platforme  was  found  amongst  themselves  to 
have  something  amisso  in  it  And  the  correcting  of  it  was  referred  to 
Traverse.  Which  work  by  him  performed,  came  out  againe  about  the 
year  1586,  when  there  was  another  parliament  in  the  nine  and  twentieth 
of  her  maiesties  reign.  But  it  was  then  (as  I suppose)  seuered  from  the 
saido  booke  of  common  praicr,  and  become  an  entire  work  of  itself.’ 
A Surray  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline , &c.,  (1593),  p.  66. 

Of  the  translation  printed  at  Cambridge  (supra,  p.  304)  wo  have 
no  trace ; but  in  contravention  of  Whitgift’s  statement  that  it  was  the 
same  as  that  which  Travers  ‘set  forth  in  Latin’  (supra,  p.  304),  we  have 
tho  following  assertion  by  Bancroft,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  expressly 
refers  to  the  ‘translator  in  Cambridge’  (Survay,  p.  237): — ‘But  you 
must  remember  that  I doe  roferro  you  to  his  Latine  booke,  and  not 
to  tho  English  translation  of  it....  The  translator  of  Traverses  book  hath 
quite  omitted  the  wordes  which  I have  allcadgod,  and  all  the  rest  that 
leadeth  to  that  purpose,  cuon  seuentcene  lines  together’.  (Ibid.  p.  225.) 

1 Wood-Bliss,  Fasti,  i.  205. 
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‘The  “Sacred  Discipline,”’  says  Mr  Dexter,  ‘among  others,  laid  down 
these  especial  points:  that  lawful  church  government  can  be  gathered 
only  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ; that  there  can  bo  but  one  right  church 
order  and  form;  that  in  every  particular  church  there  ought  to  be 
a presbytery  of  elders,  by  whom  “all  things  are  directed  that  belong  to 
the  state  of  their  church;”  and  that  all  particular  churches  “ought 
to  obey  the  opinion  of  more  churches  with  whom  they  communicate.” 
There  might  be  here  nothing  radically  inconsistent  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  England,  but  in  putting  it  into  the  power  of  the  Consistory  to 
decide  what  its  religion  and  its  worship  shall  be,  a fatal  blow  was  struck 
at  the  Queen’s  supremacy.’  Dexter,  Congregationalism  of  the  last 
Three  Hundred  Years , p.  55. 

In  1644,  Travers’  Disciplina  was  published  as  A Directory  of 
Government,  &c.  and  may  from  that  time  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  Puritan  conception  of  Church  discipline. 


(D)  313. 

‘NORTH’  and  ‘SOUTH.’ 

The  above  terms,  as  employed  in  connexion  with  fellowship  and 
scholarship  elections,  acquired  in  the  seventeenth  century  a somewhat 
different  meaning  to  that  which  belonged  to  them  in  an  earlier  period. 

In  the  fonner  statutes  of  Peterhouso  was  one  made  in  the  time  of 
Warkworth  (master  1473-1500)  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  one-half  of 
the  fellows  should  bo  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  northern 
dioceses, — York,  Durham,  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Carlisle,— or  of  that 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  represented  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Leicester;  and  the  other  half,  natives  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  or  of  one  or  other  of  tho  southern  dioceses  ( Docu- 
ments, II  54  and  66). 

In  1515,  it  was  further  enacted  that  there  should  at  no  time  be 
more  than  two  fellows  or  two  scholars  from  any  one  county  {ibid,  n 55). 

In  1626,  tho  ‘scholars’  and  students  petitioned  the  Crown  that  the 
former  statute  might  be  rescinded,  as  dictated  by  a desiro  to  favour 
‘that  part  of  England’  (tho  diocese  of  Durham)  ‘of  which  Dr  Warkworth 
(the  first  maker  of  it)  was.’  ‘The  statute,’  say  the  petitioners,  ‘pretends 
to  remove  from  men  tho  inordinate  love  of  their  private  countries,  as  a 
fault  by,  which  goodnes  and  learning  is  much  wronged.  But  it  is  so 
partially  contrived,  that  it  argues  a most  inordinate  affection  in  tho 
authors  of  it,  and  in  all  succession  is  cause  of  much  wrong  to  virtue  and 
good  literature;  for  of  41  counties  in  England,  that  statute  lays  not  13 
upon  the  one  halfo  of  the  Societie,  but  burthens  the  other  halfo  with 
above  twice  as  many,  as  is  above  sot  downe.’  {Ibid,  ii  99  and  98.) 
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The  meaning  of  this  latter  observation  appears  to  have  been,  that 
the  petitioners  held  it  to  bo  unfair  that  the  twelve  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  York,  Lancaster,  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Derby,  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Leicester  (notwithstanding  their 
much  greater  area)  should  be  entitled  to  as  many  fellowships  as  all  the 
other  English  counties,  together  with  those  of  Wales.  In  1629,  their 
petition  received  a favorable  response  and  the  following  distribution 
of  counties  as  ‘northern’  and  ‘southern’  was  assigned,— twenty-six 
in  each : 


Northern. 


Bedford 

Anglesoa 

Chester 

Camarvou 

Cumberland 

Denbigh 

Derby 

Flint 

Durham 

Morionetli 

York 

Hunts. 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Northampton 

Notts. 

Montgomery 

Rutland 

Salop 

Stafford 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Worcester 

• 

Southern. 


Bucks. 

Berks. 

Cambs. 

Kent 

Cornwall 

Devon 

Dorset 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Herts. 

Hereford 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Oxon. 

Southampton 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Suffolk 

Somerset 

Wilts. 


Brecon 

Caermarthen 

Cardigan 

Glamorgan 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


It  was  at  the  same  timo  laid  down  that  if,  at  any  time,  a Scotchman 
[see  Append.  (E)]  or  any  other  foreigner  were  admitted  to  a fellowship 
by  royal  dispensation,  the  first  so  admitted  should  be  assigned  a northern 
fellowship,  the  second  a southern,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  there  might  be,  at  the  same  time,  four  fellows  from  each  of 
the  countios  of  Cambridge  and  Middlesex1,  and  as  Peterliouse  had  at 
this  time  only  fourteen  fellowships,  it  was  thus,  of  course,  rendered 
practicable  to  make  the  southern  clement  predominant.  It  will  be 
observed,  also,  that  in  the  above  two  lists,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk, 
Northampton,  Rutland,  and  Worcester  are  all  northern  counties.  In 


1 The  relaxation  of  the  statute 
having  reference  to  the  number  from 
each  county  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  other  instances  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.:  ‘Donique  divus  Carolus 


relaxationom  statuti  sexti,  de  nu- 
mero  sociorum  ex  uno  comitatu  eli- 
gendorum,  indulsit.’  Shermanni 
Hist,  Coll.  Jem , p.  29. 
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the  older  divisions,  whether  that  according  to  the  dioceses,  or  with  the 
Trent  roughly  taken  as  the  line  of  separation,  these  counties  were  in 
the  southern  division.  In  the  early  statutes  of  St  John’s  (1545),  known 
as  those  of  Henry  vin  this  latter  division  is  thus  defined : “ Statuimus 
autem  et  ordinamus  ut,  universo  sociorum  numero  in  duas  aoquales 
partes  diviso,  tan  tom  media  pars  et  non  plures  e novem  trans  Trentam 
comitatibus,  videlicet,  Dunelmiae,  Northumbriae,  Westmeriae,  Combriae, 
Eboraci,  Richmondiae,  Lancastriae,  Derbiae,  Notingamiae  assumantur, 
ceteri  socii  e reliqua  Anglia  eligantur.’  {Early  Statutes  of  St  John’s 
College , ed.  Mayor,  p.  49).  In  the  same  statute,  it  was  enacted  that  not 
more  than  two  were  to  be  elected  from  any  one  county. 

At  one  time,  all  Wales  counted  but  as  one  county,  a fact  that  affords 
additional  explanation  of  the  strong  sympathy  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  different  members  of  the  little  Welsh  community 
in  the  university.  Hacket  tells  us  of  archbishop  Williams  that  he  was 
‘much  welcomed  to  Cambridge  by  the  Old  Britons  of  North  Wales,  who 
praised  him  mightily  in  all  places  of  the  university,’  ‘for  they  are  good 
at  that,’  he  adds,  ‘to  them  of  their  own  lineage.’  Scrinia  Reserata , p.  7. 

Generally  speaking,  these  restrictions  continued  in  force  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date  at  all  the  colleges  excepting  King’s  and 
Trinity.  But  King’s  laboured  under  a still  more  detrimental  restriction ; 
and  the  latter  foundation  alone  represented  catholicity  in  this  respect 
Dyer,  writing  in  1824,  says  ‘What  is  it  which  gives  Trinity  College  that 
superiority  which  it  challenges  over  the  other  colleges  at  Cambridge?... 
It  has  neither  propriety-fellowship,  nor  county-fellowship.’  Supplement 
to  the  History  of  Cambridge , p.  23 ; see  also  supra.  Appendix  (A), 
p.  607. 


(E)  pp.  3G2,  51G. 

FOREIGNERS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  special  proviso  in  the  early  statutes  of 
Pembroke  (vol.  i 237,  n.  1,  239),  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
prae- Reformation  statute  which  threw  open  our  Cambridge  colleges 
to  students  without  some  restriction  as  to  nationality.  The  following  is 
the  extract  referred  to  on  p.  362,  n.  2,  from  the  original  statutes  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford : 

‘Sicut  Universitas  Oxoniae,  juxta  sui  nominis  designationem,  uni- 
versos  suscipit  undecunquo  ad  ipsam  causa  studii  confluentcs,  sic  et 
aula  praedicta  nulli  genti  vel  bene  moritao  nationi  sinum  claudat  sub- 
sidii;  ut  quam  universalis  sit  scholarium  ipsius  Universitatis  recollectio, 
ipsorum  assumendorum  ad  aulam  praemissam  sit  tam  gencralis  electio.’ 

John  Young,  dean  of  Westminster,  was  a Scotchman,  being  a son  of 
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Sir  Peter  Young,  the  diplomatist  and  tutor  to  James  I.  See  S.  Clarke’s 
Lives  (1651),  pp.  487,  490;  (1677),  pp.  87,  89 ; Heylyn,  Cyprianus  Angli- 
canus  (1671),  p.  60;  Birch,  Court  and  Times  Charles  the  First , 1 155. 

James  was  not  a little  annoyed  to  find  that  ho  was  unable  to  break 

«r 

through  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  restrictions  of  college  statutes,  in 
conferring  upon  his  countrymen  the  benefits  of  royal  nominations  to 
vacant  fellowships.  On  9 Dec.  1609,  Sir  Thomas  Lake  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  informing  them  that 
his  Majesty  was  ‘much  troubled’  at  the  reluctance  of  the  universities  to 
admit  ‘Scotchmen’,  and  desiring  them  to  concert  measures  for  a visita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  revoking  the  ‘hostile  statutes.’  At  Cambridge, 
the  authorities  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  work  somewhat  reluctantly ; 
but,  after  an  interval  of  rather  more  than  a year,  wo  find  Fogg  Newton, 
the  vice-chancellor,  forwarding  the  following  ‘note’  from  King's  College, 
in  which  the  result  of  their  deliberations  and  the  reasons  which  led  to 
it  are  plainly  set  forth : — 

‘Concerning  the  admittance  of  Scottish  students  into  the  several 
colledges  of  Cambridge,  the  Ileades  of  Houses  have  answered  by  their 
letters  to  their  honorable  Chancellor : 

‘First,  that  they  cannot  admit  them  into  their  foundations,  eythcr 
as  fellowes  or  scollers,  because  it  is  contrary*  to  their  local  statutes, 
as  appeares  by  the  speciall  branches  of  the  same  statutes  sent  up  in 
writing,  which  forbid  that  election  be  made  of  any  borne  out  of  the 
realine,  of  Englan  d. 

‘Again,  they  cannot  otherwise  maintaine  them  out  of  any  allowance 
of  their  colledges,  both  because  their  foundations  are  already  full,  which 
makes  their  expenses  equall  to  their  revenues,  as  also  for  that  the 
distribution  and  ordering  of  every  colledg  receiptes  and  rentes  is  not  in 
the  disposition  of  the  maisters  alone,  but  is  respectively  referred  by  their 
statutes  to  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  fellowes  also,  who  (they 
feare)  will  be  adverse  and  backward  to  any  such  good  purpose  as  this, 
because  whatsoever  is  this  way  to  bo  allowed  must  of  necessity  be 
defalked  from  them.’ 

. See  State  Papers  {Bom)  James  the  First,  L no.  43;  LX  I no.  17. 
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(F)  p.  372. 

GILES  FLETCHER’S  VERSES. 

De  Li  ter  is  antiquae  Britanniae , Regibus  praesertim  qui  doctrina 
claruerunt , quique  Collegia  Cantabrigiae  fundarunt.  Cantabrigiae : 
ex  Academiae  celeberrimae  typographeo.  1633. 

* * * * 

Haec  igitur  si  forte  tibi  monumenta  priorum 
Noscero,  Pieridumve  bis  octe  tecta  sororum 
Scire  vacat,  quibus  exsurguut  autoribus  aedes ; 

Accipe  quae  seros  deceat  meminisse  nepotcs. 

Atria  priraa  vides  Austrum  spectantia,  quorum 
Fida  datur  tutela  Deo,  sed  nomina  Petro  ? 

Balsamus  haec  posuit,  qui  cincta  palustribus  undis 
Elidis  obtinuit  praesul  bifluminis  arva. 

Proxima  foemineos  jactant  sacraria  sumptus : 

Uxor  Adomari  musis  liaec  struxit  Eliza; 

Pembrochiae  qui  rura  comes,  Wallosque  regebat, 

Quos  videt  extremo  decedens  vespero  Phoebus. 

Tertia  quae  gelidis  Aquilonibus  atria  pandunt, 

Henricuin  autorem  memorant,  quern  fertilis  agro, 

Et  pecorum  dives  genuit  Laneastria  footu. 

Quarta  vides  nostris  quae  surgunt  proxima  ripis 
Moenia?  Regina  domus  haec  autore  superbit: 

Margaris,  Henrici  conjux,  haec  condidit  olim, 

Dum  melior  fortuna  fuit,  nccdum  aspera  frustra, 

Aspera  captivo  pro  conjuge  bella  moverct. 

At  cum  victa  domus  tandem  Laneastria  regno 
Cederet,  et  caeso  fugeret  regina  marito; 

Aemula,  non  liostis,  victao  virtutis  Eliza 
Inceptum  porfecit  opus.  Vicina  mariti 
Nonne  vides  ut  jactet  opes,  et  nomina  regis  ? 

Haec  sextus,  cum  regna  senex  infida  teneret, 

Astruit  Henricus,  templi  cui  moenibus  ingens 
Conditur  ascriptum  regali  nomine  saxum, 

Laevus  ad  arctoam  qua  prosx>icit  augulus  ursam. 

Fortunata  domus  nimium,  si  caetera  primis 
Aequa  forent!  Musis  invidit  caetera  Mayors. 

Aspice,  quae  moles,  et  quae  fundamina  primi 
Interrupta  manent  operis!  vix  ista  feruntur 
Edvard  i flexisse  minas,  quin  victor  ab  hoste 
Cum  redit,  infestis  ducens  hostilia  signis 


Domus  Pci ri. 


Aula  Pern- 
brock. 


Coll.  8. 
Benedict 
r el  Corp. 
Christi. 


Coll.  Rerjin. 


Coll.  Regal. 
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Aula  Calhar. 


Aula  Clarcn. 


Aula  Trinit. 


Coll.  Caii . 


Coll.  Trinit. 


Coll.  S.  Joan . 


Coll.  Christ. 


Coll.  Mai/tl. 


Agmina,  nil  mentis  inferrct  bella  Camocnis, 
Innocuosque  ferens  incenderet  igne  ponates. 
Addidit  et  musis  aliud  nascentibus  idem 
Hospitium,  placidae  currcns  ubi  leniter  undis 
Isis  Aquadunno  foecundat  flumine  campos, 

Altaquo  vicinos  Yinsoria  despicit  agros. 

O nimium  deflendo  senex!  tibi  regia  sceptra 
Abstulit,  et  vitam  belli  fortuna  caducatn. 

Ast  tua,  quae  melius  tranquilla  per  otia  virtus, 
Claruit,  utilior  nobis,  tibi  noxia  soli, 

Vi  vet,  et  in  nullo  tua  fama  tacebitur  aovo. 

En  vero  qui  tecta  colunt  vicina  penates ; 
ltegius  haec  musis  Vodolarsus  dona  sacrabat ; 
Aspice  ut  agnoscant  tecti  regalis  honorem, 

Altaquo  submisso  venereutur  mocnia  culmo. 

Proxima  quae  spatio,  tectisquo  obscura,  sed  uno 
Nomine  Clara  vides,  nostras  Budaeus  ad  undas 
Constituit ; quorum  confinia  tecta  severis 
Bathmannus  legum  studiis  operaeque  forensi 
Despond  it,  regnat  nunc  ista  Bartholus  aula. 

At  cujus  pars  una  novo  stat  Candida  muro, 

Pars  melior  veteri  saxo  constructa,  Gonellum 
Autorem  memorat  domus  (hie  sino  prole  suprema 
Fata  sequens,  musis  haeredibus  omnia  liquit:) 
Auxit  agro  nuper  Caius,  duplicique  penates 
Disposuit  muro.  Viden’  ut  nova  mocnia  jactet, 
Pieridumque  choro,  et  tccto  crescente  superba? 

Quattuor  indo  novis  quae  turribus  alta  minantur 
Et  nivea  immenso  diffundunt  atria  circo, 

Ordino  postremus,  sed  non  virtutibus1,  auxit 
Henricus  tecta,  et  triplices  cum  jungcrct  aedes, 
Imposuit  nomen  facto.  Quae  proxima  cernis, 

Coctilibus  muris,  parilique  rubentia  saxo, 

Qua  super  alta  sedens  postanim  limina  custos 
Arduus  auratis  tollit  se  cornibus  hircus, 

Margaris  erexit,  fausto  quam  Dcrbia  partu 
Edidit : haec  etiam  quae  proxima  cernis  ad  ortus 
Atria,  jam  moriens  Christo  sacrata  reliquit 
Quae  ponti  vicina  vides,  Audelius  olim 
Coepit,  et  adversi  posuit  fundamina  muri : 

At  coeptum  perfecit  opus  Staffordius  heros 
Quern  genuit  maribus  regio  celeberrima  dam  is. 


1 Quae  ct  quant  ae  Hen.  8.  virtutes  fol.  ult. 

vide  hist.  Martin  Reg.  Aug.  in  Hen.  8. 
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Haec  inter  media  aspicies  mox  surgere  tecta  coti.sun.ct 

Culminibus  niveis,  roseisque  nitentia  muris:  btusex. 

Nobilis  haec  doetis  sacrabit  foemina  musia 
(Conjugio  felix,  magno  felicior  ortu) 

Insita  Sussexo  proles  Sidneia  trunco. 

Ultima  quae  noatris  hinc  ceniia  diasita  ripis,  Cou.  J<tu. 

Inque  quibus,  dum  res  pretio  Humana  mancbat, 

Lenta  cuculligeri  ducebant  otia  fratres, 

Transtulit,  et  musas  super  sacrata  reliquit 
Alcocius,  bifidum  praesul  regnator  aquarum. 

Tuque  etiam,  Mildmaie  sonex,  tu  Candida  Christo  CotLEmman. 

Atria  felici,  tu  sanctas  omino  musas 
Institues,  fuscis  Clarius  qua  surgit  ab  India, 

Eoiaque  auctam  claudit  mihi  finibus  urbcrn. 


(O)  pp.  424,  n.  2,  427. 
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I here  append  the  following  facts  respecting  this  notable  volume  and 
its  reputed  author,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  bo  able  to  make 
the  question  which  it  incidentally  raises  in  connexion  with  our  early 
University  Press  a subject  of  more  detailed  enquiry  than  has  been 
within  my  power.  In  the  Library  of  St  John’s  College  there  are  two 
copies  of  the  work : the  former  (Gg.  6.  41)  being  the  original,  complete 
edition;  the  latter  (Gg.  2.  42)  being  a reprint  of  pp.  1 — 163  only, 
together  with  the  Answer  to  the  samo,  this  latter  production  beiug 
attributed  by  Thomas  Baker  (the  donor),  in  a manuscript  note  on  tho 
fly-leaf1,  to  ‘Dr  Cosin, ’ — i.e.  Richard  Cosin,  English  dean  of  tho 
Arches  and  M.P.,  who  died  in  1597. 


1 ‘Robert  Beale  a noted  man  for 
his  disaffection  to  the  Eccles : Gover- 
ment,  has  been  sayd  to  be  the  Author 
of  this  Book.  The  Answere  is  by 
Dr  Cosin.  He’  [i. e.  Beale]  ‘ seems  to 
disown  the  charge.  See  Mr  Strype’s 
Life  of  Archbp.  Whitgift  Lib.  4. 
cap.  9.  P.  391.  Of  this  Abstract, 
and  Answere,  see  Mr  Strype’s  An- 
nals vol.  3rd:  chap.  19  and  chap. 
23.’  Baker’s  MS.  Note.  For  Robert 
Beale,  a distinguished  politician  and 
diplomatist,  and  also  well  known  as 
a man  of  literary  tastes,  see  Cooper, 
Athenac,  n 311-4.  I learn  from  Mr 
Sinker  that  Henry  Jacob  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Abstract;  while  Mr 
Maskell,  in  a manuscript  note  to  the 
copy  of  the  Answer  in  Trinity  College 


library,  assigns  the  latter  to  Whitgift. 
He,  however,  had  not,  I presumo, 
seen  Baker’s  unqualified  statement 
on  the  point. 

The  Abstract  seems  to  have  been 
circulated  largely : Cosin,  in  his  pre- 
face, says : ‘ But  then  should  he  not 
haue  foisted  it  to  a make-shift,  to 
have  been  printed  in  hugger-mugger, 
but  would  have  addressed  it  to  those, 
unto  whome  the  execution  of  such 
pretended  necessarie,  and  yet  dis- 
used lawes,  apperteineth : then  should 
not  the  printed  copies  thereof,  as  not 
daring  to  looke  out  at  noone-day, 
haue  beene  so  soone  shufled  up,  and 
sent  by  hundreds  into  mutinous 
places  abroad,  thought  most  to  fa- 
uour  such  factious  writings.’  Pref. 
Aij. 
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APPENDIX ; 


The  original  volume  is  described  by  Strype  (Annals,  hi  pt.  i.  338) 
as  * a collection  made  out  of  the  laws,  acts  of  parliament,  canons  of  the 
Church,  in  favour  of  the  Disciplinarians,  and  endeavouring  to  provo 
the  deviations  of  the  present  bishops  in  their  exercise  and  government  * 
the  date  of  its  composition  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following 
passage : 

‘ Whereby  I gather,  that  these  offices  in  cleargy  men,  hauc  not  bene 
of  any  long  continuance  in  England,  and  that  by  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  they  do  not  properly  belong  vnto  them  : onely  the 
King  by  his  prerogatiue,  hauing  power  to  make  barons  at  his  royal 
pleasure,  and  to  appoint  judges  in  his  courtes  at  his  gratious  will,  hath 
by  the  same  his  prerogatiue,  graunted  unto  the  cleargy  that  which, 
before  time,  by  the  common  laws  of  his  empire,  did  not  appertayn 
vnto  them,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  common  weale  was  gouerned, 
juBtico  miuistred,  and  lawcs  executed  in  the  King’s  courts,  by  the 
barons,  before  the  time  of  this  graunt  by  Hen.  2,  without  the  ayde  and 
assistaunce  of  cleargye  men,  euen  so  might  the  common  weale  at  this 
day,  bo  as  well  gouerned  by  the  like  gouernment,  without  any  help 
from  any  of  them ; as  in  deedo  and  truth,  the  same  in  matters  of 
policyo  and  greate  state,  these  24  yeares  hath  bene  wonderfully 
gouerned  without  them . For  which  of  the  cleargy  men,  since  the 
Lord  scaled  up  the  eyes  of  quecne  Mary,  hath  once  set  his  foote  within 
the  Councell  chamber  dore,  to  consult  with  the  nobility  of  matters  of 
state  V p.  217. 

As  the  treatise  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  year 
1582,  and  the  reprint  with  the  accompanying  Ansicei •,  bears  the  date 

1584.  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  original  work  was  printed 
about  1583,  and,  as  it  bears  no  imprint,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Where  was  it  printed  ? On  a comparison  of  the  numerous  embellish- 
ments, ornamented  initial  letters,  etc.,  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
volumes  printed  at  the  Cambridge  press  by  Thomas  Thomas  and  John 
Legatt,  I incline  to  the  belief  that  the  original  edition  of  the  Abstract 
was  printed  by  Thomas,  at  the  press  which  he  conducted,  shortly  before 
he  received  his  licence  in  15831  (supra,  p.  293);  and  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  Mr  Sinker,  I have  drawn  out  the  following  list  of  the 
embellishments,  etc.,  together  with  references  to  other  volumes  printed 
by  Thomas  and  his  successor,  in  which  they  are  also  to  bo  found. 
These  other  volumes,  distinguished  by  the  Greek  letters  a,  0,  y,  5,  f,  £ 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  Pilkington  (Jas.),  Fowle  and  grosse  Sinne  qf  Oppression 

1585.  Thomas. 

(/3)  Rouspcau  and  L’Espine,  Two  Treatises  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 

1586.  Thomas. 

1 On  p.  293,  1.  11,  read  1583  instead  of  *1582’:  see  Eirata. 
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(•y)  Harmony  of  the  Confessions.  1586.  Thomas. 

(3)  Ursinus,  Explicatio  Catechismi.  1587.  Thomas. 

(r)  Beza  on  Ecclesiastes.  1590.  Lcgatt. 

(()  Stockwood’s  Danaeus  in  XII  Prophetas.  1594.  Lcgatt 


List  of  Embellishments , etc.,  in  1 Abstract \ 

1.  Ornament  on  title,  B 1 recto,  and  pp.  165,  207,  243,  259;  cf. 
O)  title-page  and  first  page  of  preface. 

2.  Ornament  above  preface  : cf.  (a)  p.  30. 

3.  Same  page,  capital  T (floriated),  do.  E,  p.  165 ; do.  F,  p.  251 ; 
cf.  (3)  f.  2,  (y)  preface,  and  (/3). 

4.  Ornament  at  end  of  preface  and  on  p 163  : cf.  (a)  p.  27. 

5.  Initial  N on  B 2 recto  : c£  (3)  p.  9. 

6.  Wood-cut  initial  on  p.  32  : cf.  (a)  p.  30. 

7.  Wood-cut  ornament  on  pp.  105,  107  : cf.  (a)  title. 

8.  St  John’s  head  on  charger,  pp.  107,  207,  259  : cf.  (£)  p.  87. 

9.  Small  leaf  ornament  on  pp.  243,  251,  259  : cf  (c)  A 5 recto,  etc. 

An  initial  B on  B 1 recto,  an  ornament  on  p.  31,  and  a small  head 
of  Elizabeth  on  p.  266,  are  features  which  I have  as  yet  failed  to  find 
in  any  of  the  volumes  bearing  Thomas’s  or  Lcgatt’s  name. 


M.  II. 
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A 

Aberdeen,  university  of,  foundation 
of,  364;  colleges  of,  ib. ; constitution 
of,  ib. ; reconstitution  of,  367 
Absence,  leave  of,  to  master  of  Trinity, 
139;  to  fellows  of  Trinity,  143 
Abstract , An , etc.,  quoted  with  refer- 
ence to  proceedings  in  the  schools 
prior  to  admission  to  degrees,  427 : 
see  also  Appendix  (G). 

Academiis,  Tractatus  de , assigned  to 
Dr  Caius,  not  by  him,  161.  n.  2 
Accorambonus,  professor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Padua,  57 

Accursius,  Fr.,  civilian,  his  want  of 
classical  learning,  129 
Ackworth,  Geo.,  public  orator,  delivers 
an  address  on  occasion  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Bucer  and  Fagius  to  their 
university  honours,  1S2 
Act,  of  Parliament,  for  the  Mainten- 
ances of  Colleges,  see  Smith,  Sir 
Tho .;  reference  of  Whitgift  to  ope- 
ration of,  451;  of  13  Eliz.,  377 ; of 
IS  Eliz.  ib. ; of  1589,  for  repression 
of  abuses  in  elections  to  fellowships, 
269 

Adams,  Jo.,  esquire  bedell,  reports  the 
return  of  Northumberland  to  Cam- 
bridge, 148;  death  of,  154 
Admissions,  to  degree  of  B.A.  in  reign 
of  Edward  vi,  88;  see  Bachelors  of 
Arts. 

Ainsworth,  Ralph,  master  of  Peter- 
house,  his  description  of  the  town 
authorities,  4j  displaced  at  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary,  150 
Alane,  Alex.,  visits  Cambridge,  14;  is 
appointed  ‘King’s  scholar,’  15;  lec- 
tures on  the  Scriptures,  ib. ; enters 
Queens’  College,  ib. ; circumstances 
of  his  previous  career,  ib.;  his  pen- 
sion from  Cromwell  not  paid,  ib. ; 
opposition  offered  to  his  teaching, 
ib. ; explanation  of  his  name,  ib.  n. 


2;  deems  it  prudent  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge, 16  ; introduced  to  Con- 
vocation by  Cromwell,  ib. ; takes 
part  in  its  discussions,  ib.;  his  influ- 
ence on  these  discussions,  17,  n.  1 ; 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipzig,  104;  meets  with  Gardiner 
in  Germany,  118;  one  of  the  earliest 
Btudents  at  St  Leonard’s  College, 
364 

Albericus  Gentilis,  revives  the  study  of 
the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  425 

Alciati,  reforms  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  125 ; his  two  orations  at  Bolog- 
na, 128;  his  writings  studied  by  Sir 
T.  Smith,  130;  Aldrich,  Ro.  (master 
of  Corpus  Christi),  goes  over  to  the 
Puritan  party,  246;  formally  cen- 
sured by  Burghley,  ib. ; resigns  his 
mastership,  ib. ; deprived  of  his 
canonry,  264 

Alexander,  Peter,  compiles  a new  col- 
lection of  Sentences,  109 

All  Souls,  Oxford,  designed  to  be  the 
law  college  of  the  university,  133.  n. 
3j  only  two  fellows  at,  in  priest’s 
orders,  circ.  1572,  227 ; Whitgift 
prepares  a new  code  for,  283 

Alleu,  Wm.,  d.d.,  of  Oriel,  Oxford, 
opens  a house  for  English  Catholics 
at  Douay,  254 

Altdorf,  university  of,  origin  of,  410. 
n.  2 

Alvey,  Hen.,  f.  of  St  John’s,  third  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  356; 
Puritanical  views  of,  ib. 

Alvey,  Ri.,  master  of  the  Temple,  a 
fellow  of  St  John’s,  305 

Ames,  W.,  f.  of  Christ’s,  edits  Ramus’s 
Logic,  411 ; a pupil  of  Perkins,  510; 
refusal  of,  to  wear  the  surplice,  ib. ; 
sermon  by,  against  the  licence  prac- 
tised at  Christmas  time  in  the  uni- 
versity, 51 1 ; compulsory  resignation 
by,  of  his  fellowship,  ib. ; appoint- 
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ment  of,  to  professorship,  at  Frnne- 
ker,  ib. ; Medulla  Theologorum  of,  ib. ; 
introduces  tho  new  Cambridge  me- 
thod of  studying  divinity  at  Franeker, 
M2;  his  defence  of  the  same,  ib.; 
importance  of  this  tradition,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  M3 

Andrewes,  Lancelot  (bp.  of  Winches- 
ter), f.  of  Pembroke,  defends  the 
opinions  put  forward  by  Baro,  349 ; 
liberality  of,  ns  head  of  Pembroke, 
381 ; reason  for  which  he  revoked  the 
monies  originally  designed  for  buy- 
ing up  impropriations,  451,  n.  2; 
elected  to  a Greek  scholarship  at 
Pembroke,  483 ; circumstances  of 
his  election  to  a fellowship,  ib. ; his 
character  and  genius,  483-7 ; bis 
love  of  nature,  Ul.  ; his  love  of  teach- 
ing, 487 ; his  success  as  a catecheti- 
cal lecturer,  488;  his  ability  as  an 
administrator,  ib. 

Andrewes,  Bog.,  master  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, misrule  of,  490;  first  to  enact 
that  a journal  of  the  college  should 
be  kept,  ib. 

Antinuirtinu «,  on  Whitgift’s  merits  as 
an  administrator,  278.  n.  1;  eulo- 
gium  of,  on  Dr  Perne,  342.  n,  1 

Ap  Rice,  Dr,  appointed  by  Tho.  Crom- 
well a commissioner  to  the  universi- 
ties, 8 

Arbuthnot,  Alex.,  principal  of  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  366 ; in  conjuuc- 
tion  with  Melville  devises  a new  con- 
stitution for  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen,  ib. 

Archer,  Win.,  mayor  of  Cambridge, 
asserts  his  precedence  of  the  judges 
of  assize,  526 

Aristophanes,  Plutus  of,  acted  in  1536 
at  St  John’s  College,  73 

Aristophanes,  citation  from,  by  Dr 
Caius,  165 

Aristotle,  begins  to  be  studied  by  those 
under  M.A.  in  the  time  of  Ascliam, 
52;  Politics  of,  subject  of  lectures 
given  by  Thomas  Smith  in  16th  cen- 
tury, 55 ; the  Elenchi  of,  prescribed 
as  a text-book  in  time  of  Edw.  vi, 
111 

Arithmetic,  to  whom  taught,  as  a sub- 
ject in  the  regular  course  of  study, 

402 

Arminianism,  opinions  favoring,  begin 
to  bo  avowed  in  Cambridge,  488,  568 

Articles,  Fifteen,  imposed  by  Gardiner 
on  the  university,  134 

Ascham,  Roger,  a student  at  St  John’s 
College,  19j  his  character  of  Met- 


calfe, the  master,  ib. ; writes  on  be- 
half of  the  university  to  bp.  Thirleby 
to  request  his  aid  in  obtaining  the 
buildings  of  the  Franciscans,  27 ; 
his  testimony  to  the  eminence  of  St 
John's,  36 ; his  earlier  tutors  in  the 
college,  41 — 42;  indebted  for  his 
university  education  to  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  42;  his  indiscreet  speech 
concerning  the  Pope,  43 ; he  is  pro- 
tected by  old  Dr  Metcalfe,  ib. ; his 
admirable  penmanship,  ib.  and  m3; 
his  account  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Regius  professorships,  52; 
opposes,  and  then  adopts,  the  new 
pronunciation  of  Greek,  56;  de- 
scribes the  effects  produced  by  Gar- 
diner’s decree  against  the  same,  60 ; 
his  account  of  the  prosperity  of  St 
John’s,  84,  n.  3 ; his  concern  for 
Scdberg  School,  87 ; his  account  of 
the  university  in  1547,  88j  his  de- 
scription of  the  courtiers,  93 ; leaves 
England  for  Germany,  181 ; retaius 
his  public  oratorship,  ib. ; his  stric- 
tures on  the  Injunctions  of  1549, 
114 ; testimony  of,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  152.  n.  3 ; 
description  given  by,  of  condition  of 
the  university  during  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  132 ; considerations  which 
serve  to  qualify  his  account,  153 ; 
death  of,  205;  estimate  of  Ramus’s 
logic  formed  by,  407 

Astronomy,  included  in  Mathematics’ 
in  reign  of  Edw.  vi,  110;  concep- 
tions of,  at  Cambridge  in  early  part 
of  17th  century,  402;  statutes  of 
Savilian  professor  of,  at  Oxford,  ini- 
tiated the  recognition  of  modern 
discoveries  in,  402 

Atkinson,  Ri.,  succeeds  to  the  provost- 
ship  of  King’s,  1M 

Audley,  lady  Eliz.,  executress  of  lord 
Audley,  67 

Audley,  Sir  Tho.,  warns  the  townsmen 
to  keep  the  peace  with  the  university, 

5 

Audley,  Sir  Thos.,  educated  at  Buck- 
ingham College,  65 ; he  restores  the 
house,  ib. ; his  character,  ib. ; a great 
gainer  by  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries, 66 

Augsburg,  university  of,  a great  centre 
of  Jesuit  activity  in  16th  century, 

258 

Augustinian  friars,  the  site  of  their 
former  foundation  at  Cambridge,  23 ; 
at  one  time  distinguished  by  intel- 
lectual activity,  31.  n.  1 
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Aylmer,  Jo.  (bp.  of  London),  f.  of 
Queen’s  College,  294 ; character  and 
career  of,  ib.;  vigilance  shewn  by, 
in  surveillance  of  Puritan  press,  ib. ; 
concurs  in  recommending  to  Burgh  - 
ley  the  suppression  of  the  university 
press,  295 ; condemns  the  Ilarmonia 
Confes*  ionum,  321 

Aynsworth,  see  Ainsworth. 

B 

Bachelors  of  arts,  numbers  proceeding 
to  degree  of,  in  reigns  of  Edw.  vi 
and  Mary  compared,  153;  same,  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  compared,  168,  n.  2 ; 
same,  in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
pared, 214,  n,  4;  residence  on  the 
part  of,  when  studying  for  degree  of 
m.a.,  first  diseased  with,  387 ; 
Btudies  of,  for  degree  of  m.a.,  414 ; 
the  time  often  misspent,  ib.  n.  1 

Bachelors  of  divinity,  requirements 
imposed  upon,  in  time  of  Edw.  vi, 
111;  sometimes  admitted  without 
a degree  in  arts,  112 

Bacon,  Francis,  criticism  of,  on  defects 
of  universities,  437 ; paper  drawn  up 
by,  for  guidance  of  king  James,  446 ; 
return  of,  as  representative  of  the 
university  to  parliament,  464;  at- 
tachment of,  to  his  university,  ib.; 
design  of,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
to  retire  to  live  at  Cambridge,  465 ; 
his  costly  entertainments  in  the 
university,  ib. ; name  of,  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  university,  465;  pro- 
bably present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
royal  visit  in  Mar.  1615,  521 ; possi- 
ble reference  in  his  Novum  Organum 
to  a question  disputed  on  the  occa- 
sion, 522;  appeal  to,  from  the  uni- 
versity for  assistance  in  its  contest 
with  the  town,  548 ; he  proves  to 
have  anticipated  the  request,  549 ; 
election  of,  as  high  steward  of  the 
town,  551 ; letter  of,  on  forwarding 
his  Novum  Organum  to  the  univer- 
sity, 573 

Bailey,  Tho.,  d.d.,  romoved  from  mas- 
tership  of  Clare  Hall,  177 ; his  sub- 
sequent career,  ib. ; retires  to  Douay, 
254 ; not  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Fisher , ib. 

Baker,  Philip,  D.D.,  succeeds  to  pro- 
vostship  of  King’s,  178;  ‘popish 
stuff’  found  in  chambers  of,  200; 
articles  preferred  against,  as  provost, 
ib. ; flight  of,  ib. 


Baker,  Tho.,  socius  ejecttis  of  St  John’s, 
on  the  tradition  of  Puritanical  doc- 
trine in  the  university,  194 ; his 
opinion  on  the  dispute  between  Dr 
Caius  and  the  fellows,  202,  n,  2 
Balcanqual,  Walter,  f.  of  Pembroke, 
represents  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  561 
Beale,  Jo.,  a member  of  Jesus  College, 
30;  testimony  o£,  with  respect  to 
hospitality  shewn  to  Marian  exiles 
at  Zurich  and  Basel,  171,  n,  2 
Bolliol  College,  Oxford,  acceptance  of 
Blundell  scholarships  by,  369 ; diffi- 
culties attending  the  same,  ib.  n . 3. ; 
alterations  at,  with  respect  to  same, 
361,  n.  1 

Bancroft,  Ri.  (archbp.  of  Canterbury), 
signs  petition  against  Elizabethan 
statutes,  236 ; opinion  expressed  by, 
respecting  Cartwright  and  his  follow- 
ers, 299,  n,  4j  on  the  translation 
of  the  Disciplina  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, 304;  on  the  spread  of  the 
principles  advocated  in  the  Disci • 
lina , 312.  n.  3 ; opposition  offered 
y,  to  Beza’s  influence,  331;  works 
by,  against  the  Puritans,  332;  ser- 
mon at  Paul’s  Cross  by,  ib. ; refer- 
ence made  by,  to  ‘controversies  at 
Cambridge,’  at  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, 452 ; common  experiences  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and 
king  James,  455;  influence  of,  over 
the  latter,  459;  life  of,  saved  by 
Laurence  Chaderton,  his  fellow  col- 
legian, 477  and  n.  1 ; success  of,  as 
a tutor  of  Jesus  College,  490 ; not  a 
fellow  of  the  society,  ib.  tl,  1 ; John 
Cowell  assumes  the  profession  of  a 
civilian  at  the  instance  of,  497; 
death  of,  500;  recognition  by,  of 
Lively’s  deserts,  504;  said  to  have 
dictated  to  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  507;  drives  Ames  from  Eng- 
land, 511 

Barber,  Thos.,  executor  of  lord  Audley, 

67 

Barlow,  Wm.  (bp.  of  Lincoln),  com- 
plaint of,  with  respect  to  licence  in- 
dulged in  in  university  pulpit,  429 
Barnwell,  priory  at,  final  suppression 
of,  25 ; its  revenues  still  considerable 
at  the  time,  ib. 

Bare,  Peter,  favored  by  Dr  Perne, 
326;  appointment  of,  to  lady  Mar- 
garet professorship,  326;  character 
of,  as  a theologian,  ib. ; attacked 
by  Laurence  Chaderton,  327;  finds 
an  ally  in  Barret,  ib. ; sermon 
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preached  by,  at  St  Mary’s,  347 ; his 
defence  of  same  to  Whitgift,  348 ; is 
cited  before  the  Heads,  ib. ; sympathy 
shewn  for  him  and  for  his  views, 
349;  his  resignation  of  his  chair,  ib. ; 
hiB  death  and  funeral,  350;  Fuller 
on  treatment  of  by  the  university, 
349,  n,  4j  testimony  of,  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  373 

Barret.  Jo.,  a Carmelite,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  30 

Barret,  Wm.,  f.  of  Caius,  sermon 
preached  by,  in  1595  the  origin  of  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  327 ; consents  to 
read  a retractation  at  St  Mary’s,  328; 
is  again  cited,  ib.]  appeals  to  Whit- 
gift,  ib. ; cites  in  his  defence  the 
Apostles'  Creed  by  Perkins,  329;  ac- 
cused of  attributing  blasphemy  to 
Beza,  ib. ; avails  himself  of  the  re- 
action against  Calvinism,  333 ; is 
summoned  by  Whitgift  to  Lambeth, 
338 ; consents  to  sign  a second  re- 
cantation, ib.]  quits  Cambridge  and 
joins  the  Jesuits,  350 

Bartholomew,  St,  massacre  on  the  eve 
of,  242;  sensation  created  thereby 
in  England,  ib. 

Bartolus,  his  want  of  classical  learning, 

129 

Barwell,  Edm.,  master  of  Christ’s,  signs 
petition  against  Elizabethan  statutes, 
238 ; takes  part  in  the  prosecution  of 
Barret,  334 ; laxity  of  administration 
of,  472 

Basel,  a centre  of  the  Mariau  exiles, 

171 

Baxter,  Ei.,  failure  of,  at  Savoy  Con- 
ference owing  to  his  want  of  logical 
training,  415 

Beacon,  Jo.,  proctor  of  the  university, 
accused  by  the  Heads  of  fomenting 
dissatisfaction  among  the  younger 
members,  237;  described  by  Dr  Pome 
as  given  to  contention,  287,  n,  2 

Beaumont,  Kobt.,  n.n.  (m.  of  Trinity), 
superseded  in  the  lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessorship, 188 ; signs  letter  to  Cecil 
deprecating  re-introduction  of  ritual- 
ism, 198 ; his  Calvinistic  sympathies, 
ib.]  letter  of  Cecil  to,  on  use  of  the 
surplice,  ib. ; apprehensive  lest  the 
Puritan  party  should  overthrow  the 
academic  constitution,  221 

Bedell,  Wm.  (bp.  of  Kilmore),  f.  of 
Christ’s  College,  350 ; elected  provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ib^  adopts 
Mildmay’s  view  with  respect  to  resi- 
dence of  fellows,  ib. 


Bell,  Jo.,  master  of  Jesus  College,  signs 
petition  against  Elizabethau  statutes, 

236 

Bonnet,  Dr  E.  K.,  author’s  obligation 
to,  for  loan  of  manuscript,  390,  n.  2 

Betts,  Ri.,  royal  nomination  of,  to  a 
fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  289 ; his 
real  merits,  ib. ; his  ultimate  election, 
290;  himself  a petitioner  against 
another  royal  nomination,  ib. 

Beza,  Theod.,  succeeds  to  the  place  of 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  194 ; observation 
of,  on  the  Zwinglian  influence  on 
Elizabeth’s  policy,  ib.  n,  2 ; objection 
of  to  square  caps,  195,  n 1 ; enter- 
tains Cartwright  at  Geneva,  227 ; in- 
fluence of  his  treatise  de  jure  Martit- 
tratuum,  229.  n,  2 ; dicta  of,  held  as 
of  higher  authority  in  St  John’s  than 
those  of  the  Fathers,  299 ; Ban)  ac- 
cused of  attributing  blasphemy  to, 
329 ; estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  in  England,  339 ; his  Codex , ib. ; 
his  influence  opposed  by  Baucroft, 
331;  his  dictatorial  character,  332 ; 
letter  of,  to  Burghley,  on  forward- 
ing the  polyglot  Pentateuch,  345,  n. 
1 ; misconception  of,  with  respect 
to  the  university  library,  ib. 

Bible,  the,  authorised  version  of,  names 
of  the  Cambridge  translators  of,  597 ; 
misgiving  of  the  translators  of,  ib.] 
verdict  of  Selden  on  its  merits,  508 

Bidding  Prayer,  version  of,  used  by  Dr 
Feme  on  occasion  of  royal  visit  in 
1564,  192  ; see  also  Appendix  (B.) 

Bignon,  Philip,  reader  of  Hebrew  in 
the  university,  417 

Bill  in  parliament  (1577)  for  repression 
of  abuses  in  connexion  with  fellow- 
ships, eto.,  268 

Bill,  Wm.  (m.  of  St  John’s),  circum- 
stances of  his  election  to  a fellowship, 
44 ; his  remarkable  combination  of 
offices,  tb.  n.  2 ; as  master  of  Trinity, 
sups  with  Northumberland  on  his 
arrival  in  Cambridge,  147 ; restrains 
Sandys’  impetuosity  in  the  regent- 
house,  149;  forcibly  removed  from 
Trinity  Chapel  on  accession  of  Mary, 
151 ; one  of  the  university  com- 
mission in  1559,  174 ; restored  to 
the  mastership  of  Trinity,  176 

Bishops’  Bible,  the,  Cambridge  had  a 
larger  share  in  the  preparation  of, 
than  Oxford,  325 

4 Black  Book,’  the,  exaggerations  of,  32 

Blundell  scholarships,  foundation  of, 
at  Sidney  College,  369 ; irksome 
conditions  attached  to  their  accept- 
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ance,  ib. ; refusal  of  the  same,  by 
some  colleges,  361 

Blythe,  Jo.,  circumstances  that  favoured 
his  appointment  to  the  Regius  pro- 
fessorship of  Physic,  53 
Bodin,  Jo.,  his  de  Republica  used  as  a 
text-book  at  Cambridge,  422 
Bois,  Jo.,  enters  at  St  John’s  College, 
419  ; preference  given  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  to  his  notes  on 
Chrysostom  over  those  by  Downes, 
506,  n.  1 ; one  of  the  translators  of 
the  Bible,  507 

Boleyn,  Ann,  aids  Wm.  Bill  in  obtain- 
ing a fellowship,  44 
Bologna,  one  of  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine to  which  fellows  are  advised  by 
Dr  Caius  to  repair,  163 
Bond,  Dr,  recommended  by  Whitgift 
for  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
305 

Bourges,  univ.  of,  Alciati  accepts  the 
chair  of  civil  law  at,  120 
Brackyn,  Francis,  deputy- recorder  and 
recorder  of  the  town,  singled  out  for 
satire  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus , 
526  ; advises  the  corporation  in  as- 
sertion of  precedence  of  academic 
authorities,  ib. ; unpopularity  with 
the  university  which  he  thus  incurs, 
527 ; resigns  his  office  of  recorder,  574 
Bradford,  John,  f.  of  Pembroke,  watches 
by  Bucer’s  death-bed,  123 ; com- 
mittal of,  to  the  Tower,  149 ; Whit- 
gift’s  tutor  at  Pembroke,  209 
Bradshaw,  Mr,  on  the  university  li- 
brary, 343-5 ; on  Beza’s  letter  to 
Burghley,  ib. 

Brandon,  lords  Henry  and  Charles, 
pupils  of  Martin  Bucer,  123 ; their 
early  deaths,  124  ; their  portraits  by 
Holbein,  124,  n,  6 

Branthwaite,  Wm.,  m.  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, valuable  library  collected  by, 
477  ; one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  507 

Brassie,  Robert,  provost  of  King’s, 
death  of,  178 

Brandesby,  Ri.,  fell,  of  St  John’s,  a 
correspondent  of  Roger  Ascham,  52 
Bridges,  Jo.,  dean  of  Sarum,  testimony 
of,  to  comparative  quiet  enjoyed  by 
the  Church  of  England,  282  ; attack 
on,  by  Martin  Marprelate,  ib.  n.  3 
Bridgewater,  R.  (public  orator),  pleads 
with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  on  behalf 
of  Cambridge,  351 

Broughton,  Hugh,  his  scholarship  de- 
rided by  Beza,  332 ; testifies  to  the 
learning  of  Chevallier,  417 ; excluded 


from  a share  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  507 
Browne,  Geo.,  archbp.  of  Dublin, 
scheme  of,  for  foundation  of  a uni- 
versity in  Dublin,  354 
Browne,  Robt.,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Independents,  early  career  of,  at 
Cambridge,  300;  success  of,  as  a 
preacher  in  the  university,  ib. ; re- 
tirement of,  to  Norwich,  ib. ; leaves 
England  for  Middelberg,  301 ; quar- 
rels among  followers  of,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, ib. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  account  given  by,  of 
Oxford,  284 ; and  of  the  continental 
universities,  284-5;  his  estimate  of 
Oxford,  422 

Bucer,  Martin,  pronounces  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges  superior  to  any  on 
the  continent,  96,  n.  1 ; arrival  of 
in  England,  109 ; moderation  of  doc- 
trinal views  and  character  of,  117 ; 
is  compelled  to  quit  Strassburg,  ib. ; 
reproached  by  Luther,  ib.  n.  3 ; ap- 
pointed Regius  professor,  118 ; his 
inaugural  oration,  119 ; meets  with 
opposition  at  Cambridge,  122  ; his 
illness  and  death,  123  ; his  funeral, 
ib. ; various  tributes  to  his  merit, 
123=4  ; observations  of,  on  the  con- 
dition of  English  law,  138;  doctrines 
of,  condemned  by  the  university,  155 ; 
burning  of  remains  of,  156 ; repara- 
tion made  by  the  university  for  in- 
sult offered  to  his  memory,  181  ; 
honour  shewn  to  his  grandson,  Wolf- 
gang Meier,  182 

Buckingham  College,  founded  for  the 
use  of  Benedictines  studying  in 
the  university,  64 ; modification 
of  its  design,  ib. ; its  endowment 
confiscated  by  the  Crown,  65;  its 
name  changed  to  that  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  67 

Buckmaster,  Wm.,  disturbance  on  his 
election  to  the  vice-chancellorship 
in  1539,  35 

Bull-baitings,  students  forbidden  by 
Dr  Caius,  to  be  present  at,  164 
Bullinger,  Hy. , hospitality  shewn  by, 
to  the  Marian  exiles,  171;  sus- 
tains the  teaching  of  Zwinglius  at 
Zurich,  194 ; letter  of  to  Lawrence 
Humphrey,  195.  n.  1 
Bullock,  Geo.  (m.  of  St  John’s),  noted 
as  an  opponent  of  Reformation  doc- 
trines, 40;  removed  from  master- 
ship of  St  John’s  in  1559, 177  ; his 
subsequent  career,  ib.  n.  1 
Burcher,  Jo.,  letter  of,  to  Bullinger,  167 ; 
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he  speaks  of  Cambridge  as  less  ‘ per- 
versely learned  than  Oxford,’  ih, 

Burghley,  see  Cecil. 

Butler,  Wm.,  f.  of  Clare  Hall,  a celebrated 
physician  consulted  by  king  James 
on  his  second  visit  to  Cambridge,  545 

Butts,  Sir  Wm.,  m.p.,  aids  Thomas 
Smith  when  a struggling  student, 
45  ; assisted  in  his  benevolent  efforts 
by  Parker,  48 ; eulogium  on,  pro- 
nounced by  Sir  T.  Smith,  131 

Byng,  Andr.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  com- 
plaint of,  for  licence  of  speech  in 
university  pulpit,  429 

C 

Caius  College,  account  of  foundation 
of,  by  Blomefield,  160;  statutes  given 
to,  in  1572,  liil ; scheme  of  the  foun- 
dation of,  ih. ; * Gate  of  Honour  ’ at, 
when  to  be  shut,  164  ; three  gates  of, 
described  by  Fuller,  ib.  n.  5;  fends 
at,  between  master  and  fellows,  200; 
Parker  is  called  upon  to  intervene, 
201 ; obligations  of,  to  archbishop 
Parker,  248 ; Legge  and  Swale,  tu- 
tors at,  251  ; advancement  of,  under 
Legge  and  Branthwaite,  477 ; see 
also  Gonville  Hall. 

Caius,  Jo.,  m.p.,  master  of  Gonville 
and  Caius,  lectured  on  Aristotle  at 
Padua,  57  ; the  fact  rests  solely  on 
his  own  statement,  58,  n.  1 ; a pupil 
of  Vesalius,  58;  complains  of  the 
desertion  of  the  schools  by  the  stu- 
dents, 97  ; his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  university  in  1658,  98- 
99 ; physician  to  queen  Mary,  158 ; 
professional  reputation  of,  ib.;  travels 
and  studies  of,  ib. ; character  of,  ib. ; 
educated  at  Gonville  Hall,  159  ; he 
revisits  Cambridge,  ib.  ; procures  a 
charter  to  refound  Gonville  Hall,  ib. ; 
prepares  a new  body  of  statutes  for 
the  foundation,  liil ; permitted  to 
retain  his  mastership  in  1559,  177 ; 
unpopularity  of,  in  the  society,  200; 
letter  of  to  Parker,  ib.  n,  5 ; conduct 
of,  towards  the  fellows,  291 ; accused 
by  them  of  atheism,  ib. ; expels  over 
20  of  them,  ib.  ru  2 ; a sufferer  from 
the  popular  reaction  against  Catho- 
licism, 243  ; * popish  trumpery  ’ 

found  in  keeping  of,  244;  scene  at 
the  destruction  of  the  same,  ib. ; 
compiles  his  History  o f the  Univer- 
sity, 245;  his  death,  ib.;  his  will, 
ib. ; his  attainments  and  services  to 
learning  and  science,  ib. 


Calvin,  rapid  spread  of  doctrines  of,  in 
the  university,  194;  the  earlier  in- 
fluence of,  chiefly  discernible  among 
the  younger  members,  ib.  n. 
scheme  of  education  laid  down  by,  at 
Geneva,  227  ; dicta  of,  held  superior 
at  St  John’s  to  those  of  the  Fathers, 
299 

Cambridge,  town  of,  growing  boldness 
of  the  authorities  of,  towards  the 
university,  4j  their  character,  as 
given  by  a master  of  Peterhouse,  4 ; 
evasiveness  of  their  conduct,  6;  they 
assume  an  aggressive  demeanour,  ib. ; 
are  summoned  to  Hampton  Court  to 
defend  their  conduct,  7j  map  of, 
executed  by  the  direction  of  archbp. 
Parker,  22;  vexatious  conduct  of 
authorities  of,  towards  the  univer- 
sity, 184 ; mayor  of,  decision  respect- 
ing his  precedence  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, 441;  complaints  of,  against 
the  university  in  1601,  442;  the 
mayor  of,  again  claims  the  precedence 
of  the  vice-chancellor,  527 ; humble 
demeanour  of  the  mayor  of,  on  the 
occasion  of  James’  second  visit,  544. 
546;  exertions  on  part  of  corporation 
of,  to  be  promoted  from  a free  borough 
to  a city,  547 ; where  first  designated 
a city,  548.  n.  1 ; uncourteous  reply 
of,  to  the  university,  on  the  request 
of  the  latter  for  a draught  of  petition 
for  raising  the  town  to  the  privileges 
of  a city,  548 ; failure  of  efforts  of,  to 
obtain  a new  charter,  550 

Cambridge,  university  of,  honorably 
faithful  to  bp.  Fisher,  1 ; its  relations 
to  the  town,  4,  n,  1 ; required  to  sur- 
render its  charters  to  Tho.  Cromwell’s 
commissioners,  9 ; remission  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  to,  12j  identified 
in  general  opinion  with  the  Church 
of  England  party  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 18 ; reactionary  party  in,  19j 
decline  of  its  numbers  in  1539,  27 ; 
condition  of,  in  1540,  Mi  special  de- 
pression of,  in  the  years  1542-8,  49; 
financial  difficulties  of,  50;  three 
methods  of  instruction  at,  51 ; appeal 
from,  to  queen  Katherine  for  aid,  78; 
prosperity  of,  in  1547,  87;  signal  in- 
jury inflicted  on  revenues  of,  by  the 
courtiers,  circ.  1550,  91;  state  of,  in 
1558,  as  described  by  Dr  Caius,  98; 
address  presented  by,  to  Gardiner, 
the  chancellor,  150;  condition  of, 
during  reign  of  queen  Mary,  152;  in- 
crease in  number  of  students  at, 
during  same  period,  153;  Ridley’s 
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tribute  to,  155;  visitation  of,  in 
1557, 156 ; in  danger  of  being  known 
only  as  a grammar  school,  163;  less 
favorable  to  Catholicism  than  Ox- 
ford, 167;  state  of,  in  1559, 170;  re- 
ligious parties  in,  174 ; experiences 
of,  in  period  1549-1559,  ITS;  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  of,  in  relation  to 
the  town,  184;  growing  spirit  in,  of 
aversion  from  ritual,  circ.  1565, 197; 
low  standard  of  morals  among  the 
students  of,  203;  improvements  in 
buildings  of,  247;  general  changes 
in,  250;  increase  in  number  of  com- 
petent preachers  in,  262;  condition 
of,  as  described  by  Travers  in  1574, 
263 ; same,  after  Whitgift’s  departure 
in  1577,  278;  state  of  discipline  in, 
in  1577,  280;  general  condition  of, 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Ox- 
ford, 282;  attitude  of  authorities  of, 
on  seizure  of  the  university  press, 
296 ; * wofull  state  of’,  in  the  opinion 
of  Robert  Browne,  300 ; efforts  of,  to 
obtain  privilege  of  returning  members 
of  Parliament,  306;  petition  of,  to 
parliament,  for  the  endowment  of 
research,  ib. ; correspondence  of,  with 
Whitgift,  336;  reaction  in,  against 
Puritan  doctrines,  350;  statutes  of, 
taken  as  a model  for  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  354;  constitution  of,  in  time 
of  king  James,  contrasted  with  that 
of  a century  before,  390;  becomes 
celebrated  as  a school  for  the  study 
of  the  logic  of  Ramus,  412;  ‘sinnes’ 
of,  noted  down  by  Dr  Ward,  433,  n.  3 ; 
defects  of,  in  common  with  Oxford, 
described  by  Bacon,  437 ; decision  of 
dispute  between,  and  the  town,  as 
regards  precedence,  441;  appeal  of, 
to  Essex  for  protection  against  the 
townsmen,  444;  lull  in  theological 
dissension  in,  ib. ; deputation  of,  to 
king  James  at  Hinchingbrook,  445 ; 
grace  of,  in  reply  to  the  Millenary 
Petition,  448:  less  compliant  than 
Oxford  in  enforcing  religious  tests, 
457 ; receives  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing members  to  Parliament,  459; 
application  made  by,  for  a draught 
of  the  petition  of  the  town  for  a new 
charter,  548;  appeal  from,  to  Bacon, 
for  the  exertion  of  his  influence  in 
its  behalf  against  the  town,  ib. ; dis- 
tinct assertion  of,  respecting  un- 
friendly feeling  systematically  shewn 
by  the  town,  549;  obtains  draft  of  the 
petition  and  comments  thereon,  ib. ; 
petitions  both  the  king  and  Bacon 


against  concession  of  the  new  charter, 
550;  instances  of  scientific  research 
in,  573;  condition  of,  towards  the 
close  of  James’  reign,  574 
Camden,  Wm.,  eulogy  of,  on  Dr  Caius, 
246;  a friend  of  Dr  Cowell,  497 
Campian,  E.,  d.d.  of  Oxford,  a student 
at  Douay,  254;  fate  of,  281 
Canon  law,  professors  of,  why  disliked 
by  Henry  vui,  7j  attempt  to  re- 
model, for  English  use,  ill 
Capel,  Sir  Arthur,  one  of  Preston’s 
pupils  at  Queens’  whom  he  rescues 
from  an  unsuitable  match,  556 
Caps,  round,  worn  in  16th  century  by 
undergraduates,  392,  n.  2 
Caps,  square,  wearers  of,  said  by  Beza 
to  resemble  priests  of  Baal,  195,  n.  1 ; 
Withers  suspended  as  contumacious 
in  relation  to,  197 ; agitation  against, 
reported  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  to  be  at 
an  end,  280;  allusion  of  Andrew 
Melville  to,  280,  n.  3j  reserved  in 
16th  century  for  graduates,  392,  n.  2 
Caps  and  surplices,  Bacon’s  view  with 
reference  to  enforced  wearing  of, 
438 

Caput , the,  ancient  constitution  and 
powers  of,  217 ; how  modified,  by 
statutes  of  1572,  222 
Card-playing,  allowed  only  at  Christ- 
mas, 113 

Cardan,  Jerome,  A rithmetic  of,  used  at 
Cambridge,  110,  402 ; merits  of  same, 
according  to  De  Morgan,  ib.  u.  2 
Carloton,  Geo.  (bp.  of  Chichester),  the 
chief  representative  of  Oxford  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  560 

Carmelite  friars,  the,  decay  of  their 
house  in  Cambridge,  23;  agreement 
of  with  Queens’  College  for  transfer 
of  their  property,  24 ; final  surrender 
of  the  property  of,  25 
Carr,  Nich.,  of  Trinity,  originally  of 
St  John’s  College,  84;  is  appointed 
Regius  professor  of  Greek,  ib.;  his 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
Btudy  in  the  university  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  98;  his  testimony  to  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
133. 138 

Carr,  Ri. , removed  from  mastership  of 
Magdalene  in  1559,  178 
Carr,  Robt.,  earl  of  Somerset,  according 
to  lord  Brook,  induces  king  James  to 
come  to  Cambridge,  540,  n.  2 
Cartwright,  Tho.,  takes  part  in  the  dis- 
putations on  the  occasion  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  visit,  190;  motives  which, 
according  to  Sir  G.  Paule,  dictated 
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his  anti-ecclesiastical  policy,  193 
inaccuracies  of  certain  writers,  with 
respect  to  the  career  of,  ib.  n.  2 ; facts 
in  early  career  of,  194;  reputed  insti- 
gator of  anti-ritualistic  demonstra- 
tions at  Trinity,  199 ; withdrawal  of, 
to  Ireland,  2QQ ; returns  to  Cambridge 
and  is  elected  lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor, 207 ; proceeds  to  attack  the 
English  Church,  ib. ; spread  of 
Puritan  doctrine  favored  by  teach- 
ing of,  »&.;  noncompliance  of,  with 
respect  to  academic  dress,  207 ; con- 
duct of,  inconsistent  with  tenure  of 
his  professorship,  208;  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Some  and  others  in  the 
university,  209 ; Whitgift  represented 
as  actuated  by  jealousy  of,  211 ; leaders 
of  the  Calvinistic  party  by  whom  his 
views  are  disapproved,  ib. ; inoppor- 
tuneness of  his  policy,  212 ; censured 
by  Win.  Chaderton,215;  and  by  Grin- 
dal,  ib. ; the  authorities  design  to 
refuse  him  his  degree  of  D.D.,  218; 
it  is  formally  refused  him,  by  John 
May,  ib. ; his  letter  to  Cecil  on  the 
occasion,  219;  appropriation  of  his 
salary  as  professor,  220;  suspension 
of,  from  lecturing,  221 ; further  action 
taken  against  by  the  Heads,  225;  he 
is  summoned  before  them,  but  re- 
fuses to  retract,  226;  is  deprived  of 
his  professorship,  ib. ; and  of  his  fel- 
lowship, ib. ; grounds  of  his  depriva- 
tion, 2127 ; withdrawal  of,  to  Geneva, 
ib. ; accused  by  Whitgift  of  violation 
of  his  fellowship  oath,  ib. ; endeavours 
made  by  friends  of,  to  bring  hfm  back 
to  Cambridge,  228;  Cecil  declines  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of,  ib. ; reappear- 
ance of  in  the  university  twenty 
years  afterwards,  t6. ; removal  of, 
from  his  professorship  not  an  act  of 
exceptional  harshness,  229;  attack 
made  by,  on  Whitgift’s  administra- 
tion at  Trinity,  274;  and  on  fellows 
who  neglected  residence  at  their 
euros,  275;  reported  by  Harvey  as 
forgotten  at  Cambridge,  280,  n.  3j 
occasional  appearanceof  at  St  John’s, 
323;  invited  by  Andrew  Melville  to 
Glasgow,  366;  death  of,  454;  recon- 
ciled to  Whitgift  before  his  death,  ib. 

Cary,  Lucius  (lord  Falkland),  period 
of  residence  of,  at  St  John’s  un- 
certain, 471,  n.  3 

Cary,  Valentino  (master  of  Christ’s), 
early  career  of,  475;  a candidate  for 
the  mastership  of  St  John’s,  ib. ; anti- 
Calvinist  in  his  opinions,  ib. ; rule  of, 


as  master  of  Christ’s,  508;  argument 
of,  with  Ames,  on  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  510 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  flight  of,  after  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  242;  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  by,  with  re- 
spect to  Ramus’s  innovations  in  the 
study  of  logic,  409 ; lament  of,  over 
neglect  of  Greek  in  his  day,  420;  visit 
of,  to  Cambridge,  493 ; obligation  of, 
to  Richardson,  master  of  Peterhouse, 
ib. ; the  guest  of  bishop  Andrewes,  ib. 

Case,  Jo.  (of  St  John’s,  Oxford),  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of, 352 ; his  Specu- 
lum moralium  Quaestionum , ib. 

Catholic  priests,  edict  for  banishment 
of,  from  England,  458 

Catechising,  importance  attached  to, 
in  16th  century,  488 ; subjects  of,  591 

Catholics,  Roman,  petition  presented 
by,  to  king  James  I,  446 

Cecil,  Sir  Robt.  (earl  of  Salisbury),  ac- 
count of  the  university  presented  to, 
380;  succeeds  the  earl  of  Essex  as 
chancellor  of  the  university,  440; 
his  character  as  a statesman,  441; 
his  attachment  to  St  John’s  and  to 
the  university,  ih. ; letter  to  the  uni- 
versity from,  enforcing  observance 
of  church  discipline, 456 ; death  of,  513 

Cecil,  Wm.  (afterwards  lord  Burgh  ley), 
diligence  of  as  a student  at  St  John’s, 
44;  succeeds  to  the  chancellorship 
on  death  of  card.  Pole,  165 ; career 
of,  during  reigns  of  Edw.  vi  and 
Mary,  166;  letter  of,  to  the  univer- 
sity, on  accepting  the  chancellorship, 
169 ; moderation  of  his  religious 
views,  174 ; appointed  commissioner 
to  the  university,  ib. ; appealed  to 
by  minority  in  Queens’  College  in 
1559,  175;  proposes  to  retire  from 
the  chancellorship,  186;  visits  the 
university  in  the  royal  train  in  1564, 
187;  St  John’s  his  ‘old  nurse,’  ib.: 
appealed  to  by  the  Heads  in  1565 
not  to  permit  the  enforcement  of 
ritualistic  observances,  198;  letter  of, 
to  Beaumont  on  use  of  the  surplice, 
ib. ; letter  of,  to  master  of  St  John’son 
same,  199;  appeals  made  to,  with  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  the  university,  215 ; his 
advice  upon  the  subject,  216:  letter 
from  to  the  Heads  on  receipt  of  Cart- 
wright’s letter,  219;  construction 
put  upon  it,  by  the  authorities,  220 ; 
approves  the  draught  of  the  univer- 
sity statutes  of  1572,  222;  declines 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Whitgift, 
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228 ; letter  to,  from  Edw.  Dering, 
234 ; petition  forwarded  to,  against 
Elizabethan  statutes,  237 ; letter  to, 
from  Whitgift  and  others,  241 ; ad- 
vises Elizabeth  to  reject  the  bill  for 
repression  of  abuses  connected  with 
elections  to  fellowships,  etc.,  269; 
letter  to,  from  Whitgift,  respecting 
the  condition  of  Oxford,  233 ; letter 
to,  from  Robert  Norgate,  respecting 
a royal  nomination  to  a fellowship  at 
Corpus,  283;  appeal  to,  from  the 
university  against  royal  nominations 
generally,  289;  difficulties  of  posi- 
tion of,  as  chancellor,  291 ; discoun- 
tenances the  printing  of  books  at 
the  university,  293;  appeal  to,  from 
the  university,  on  seizure  of  the 
press,  294:  advises  a conference  on 
the  subject,  296;  finally  sanctions 
the  establishment  of  a university 
press,  297;  sympathies  of,  with  the 
Puritan  party,  checked  by  fear  of 
Elizabeth,  299 ; endeavours  to  medi- 
ate between  Whitgift  and  the  Heads, 
337 ; disapproves  of  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  348 ; and  of  the  severity 
with  which  Baro  was  treated,  ib. ; 
death  of,  369 ; his  relations  with 
Edmund  Spenser,  370;  distinguish- 
ing merit  of,  ib. ; conduct  of,  as 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  contrasted 
with  that  of  Leicester  at  Oxford,  ib, ; 
portrait  of  by  Gerards,  371;  extra- 
ordinary assiduity  of,  ib. 

Cbaderton,  Laureuce,  first  master  of 
Emmanuel  College,  character  of, 
313 ; attacks  Peter  Baro,  327 ; takes 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Barret, 
334;  career  of,  at  Christ’s  College, 
476 ; able  administration  of,  at  Em- 
manuel, ib. ; intimacy  of,  with  Ban- 
croft, ib.;  his  green  old  age,  569; 
reluctance  of,  to  retire  from  the  mas- 
tership of  Emmanuel,  570 ; letter  to, 
from  Buckingham,  ib. 

Chaderton,  Wm.,  n.n.,  president  of 
Queens’,  one  of  the  disputants  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1564, 190;  cha- 
racter of,  214 ; description  given  by, 
to  Cecil,  of  the  state  of  the  univer- 
sity, 215;  concurs  in  Cartwright’s 
deprivation  of  his  professorship, 
226 

Chancellor  of  the  university,  mode  of 
electing  in  reign  of  Edw.  vi,  112 

Chapman,  Edm.,  of  Trinity  College, 
sermon  by,  censured  by  Wm.  Cha- 
derton, 215 

Chark,  Wm.,  f.  of  Peterhouse,  sermon 


at  St  Mary’s  by,  241 ; his  expulsion 
from  the  university,  ib, 

Charles  r,  suspends  the  statute  de  Mora 
Sociorum  at  Emmanuel  College,  316 
Charles,  prince  (Charles  i),  visit  of,  to 
Cambridge,  528;  treaty  of  marriage 
of,  with  Henrietta  Maria,  signed  at 
Trinity  College,  574 
Cheke,  Sir  Jo.,  assists  in  procuring 
statutes  of  1545  for  St  John’s,  39j 
a pupil  of  Redman  at  St  John’s,  11 ; 
his  parentage  and  early  academic 
career,  42;  appointed  ‘King’s  scho- 
lar, * ib. ; Ascham’s  tribute  to  the 
merits  of,  44 ; his  success  as  a lec- 
turer at  St  John’s,  53 ; his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regius  professorship  of 
Greek,  ib, ; his  researches  in  con- 
junction with  Smith  into  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, 55 ; their  adoption  of  the 
new  method,  56 ; he  attempts  to  in- 
troduce it  in  the  university,  69j 
opposition  which  he  meets  with,  ib. ; 
enters  upon  a controversy  with  Gar- 
diner respecting  its  merits,  60 ; ser- 
vices of,  in  relation  to  the  question 
compared  with  those  of  Smith,  63 ; 
appointment  of,  as  tutor  to  prince 
Edward,  17 ; sits  for  parliament,  100; 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  university 
in  1549,  110;  supposed  to  have  com- 
piled the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesi- 
asticarum.  111,  n.  1 ; leaves  for 
Huntingdon  after  visitation  of  1549, 
114  ; tribute  by,  to  Bucer’s  varied 
excellencies,  124 ; assists  in  drawing 
up  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  138 ; 
committed  to  the  Tower  as  a sup- 
porter of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  151 ; 
death  of,  156;  one  of  P.  Martyr’s 
audience  at  Strassburg,  111 
Chevallier,  A.  R. , period  during  which 
he  held  the  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
416 ; a victim  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  242,  416 
Christ’s  College,  performance  of  Pam- 
mac  bias  at,  74 ; change  of  Head  at, 
on  accession  of  Mary,  151 ; benefac- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  to,  SID ; 
total  at,  in  1617,  472;  condition  of, 
under  Dr  Barwell,  ib, ; tutorship  of 
Perkins  at,  473 ; experiences  of,  under 
Valentine  Cary,  475 ; Laurence  Cha- 
derton at  one  time  tutor  at,  476 ; 
Puritan  demonstrations  at,  in  time 
of  Valentine  Cary,  508-10 
Christopherson,  Jo.,  sucoeeds  to  mas- 
tership of  Trinity  on  accession  of 
Mary,  151 

Church  livings,  in  the  hands  of  popish 
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recusants,  placed  at  disposal  of  the 
universities,  Ml 

Church  patrons  ge,  character  of  that 
preserved  by  Trinity  College,  83 

Cicero,  attention  paid  to  philosophical 
writings  of,  circ.  1547,  89 

Civil  law,  foundation  of  Regius  pro* 
fessorship  of,  32 ; study  of,  at  Padua, 
37 ; text-books  prescribed  in  lectures 
on,  in  reign  of  Edw.  vi,  111 ; study 
of,  improved  by  Alciati,  125 ; main- 
tains its  ground  in  Germany,  126 ; 
critical  state  of,  in  England,  in  reign 
of  Edw.  vi,  127;  its  special  defects 
as  described  by  Sir  T.  Smith,  129; 
course  of  reading  in,  which  he 
pursued,  130;  want  of  competent 
instruction  in,  at  Cambridge,  ib. ; 
the  profession  of,  a stepping  stone 
to  preferment  in  England,  circ. 
1545,  131 ; use  of  study  of,  to 
classical  scholars,  132 ; few  students 
of,  circ.  1550,  ib. ; commissioners  of 
1549  instructed  to  take  measures  for 
revival  of  the  study  of,  133 ; its 
special  uses,  ib.  n,  1 ; design  of  a 
college  for  the  study  of,  ib. ; fellow- 
ships in,  converted  into  divinity 
fellowships,  137 ; circumstances  ad- 
verse to  the  study  of,  in  England, 
137-8;  two  fellowships  for, at  Trinity 
College,  142 ; just  as  well  studied  in 
England  (according  to  Dr  Caius)  as 
abroad,  163 ; proceedings  of  the 
court  of  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity to  be  regulated  by,  233 ; state 
of  the  study  of,  at  commencement  of 
17th  century,  423;  not  exclusively 
practised  by  laymen,  ib.  n,  2 ; hosti- 
lity of  common  lawyers  to,  424 ; 
slight  reaction  in  favour  of,  circ. 
1600,  425 ; Coke  advises  that  some 
‘professor’  of,  should  be  sent  as  a 
representative  of  the  university  to 
parliament,  460 ; design  of  Cowell  in 
relation  to,  in  publishing  his  Inter- 
preter, 498 

Clare  Hall,  specially  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  tho  Visitors  of  1549,  113, 
n.  5j  proposed  amalgamation  of, 
with  Trinity  Hall,  134 ; the  scheme 
resisted  by  the  fellows,  ib. ; their  re- 
sistance successful,  137 ; state  of, 
during  reign  of  James  i,  494 ; emi- 
nent fellows  of,  ib. 

Clark,  Mr  J.  Willis,  infonnation  afford- 
ed by,  81,  n.  3j  518,  n.  3 

Classics,  the,  authors  studied  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  52-53 ; authors 
chosen  by  Cheke  as  the  subjects  of 


his  Greek  lectures,  53 ; authors  most 
studied  circ.  1547  at  Cambridge,  39 

Clayton,  lti.  (master  of  St  John’s), 
succeeds  Whitaker  as  master  of  St 
John’s,  345;  a royal  nominee,  ib. ; 
merits  of,  as  a master,  346;  signs 
petition  against  committee  of  en- 
quiry, 385;  character  of,  470;  im- 
portance of,  among  the  Heads  at 
Cambridge,  497,  n.  2 

Clere,  Eliz.,  a benefactress  of  Gonville 
Hall,  159.  n.  2 

Cleigy,  the,  numbers  of,  at  the  univer- 
sities, to  the  neglect  of  their  cures, 
13 ; required  by  Tho.  Cromwell  either 
to  study  or  to  leave  the  university, 
14;  required  to  maintain  scholars  at 
the  universities,  14 ; participation  of, 
in  performance  of  Ignoramus , 542, 
n.  2 

Clerke,  Barth.,  scholar  of  King’s,  seeks 
to  succeed  Ascham  as  Latin  secre- 
tary to  Elizabeth,  205 ; letter  from, 
to  Gabriel  Harvey,  284,  n.  3 

Clermont,  College  de,  at  Paris,  nar- 
rowly escapes  falling  under  Jesuit 
influence,  259 

Club  Law , performance  of,  at  Clare 
Hall,  430  ; resentment  of  the  towns- 
men at  their  treatment  in,  442 

Cock,  Jo.,  commonplaoe  of,  in  St 
John’s  chapel,  265;  submission  of, 
to  the  master,  ib. 

Codex  Bezae%  the,  330 ; Whitgift’s 
transcript  of,  ib. 

Coke,  Sir  Edw.,  of  Trinity  College, 
services  rendered  by  to  the  univer- 
sity, 424  ; his  sympathies  entirely 
with  the  common  lawyers  as  opposed 
to  the  civilians,  ib. ; letter  from  to 
the  university  notifying  the  confer- 
ring of  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  459 ; account 
given  by,  of  his  motives  in  exerting 
himself  to  obtain  the  privilege,  460; 
bis  advice  as  to  the  selection  of 
members,  ib. ; dislike  of,  for  Dr 
Cowell,  497;  visit  of,  as  a judge  of 
assize,  to  Cambridge,  526;  anger  of 
king  James  with,  on  his  venturing 
to  call  in  question  the  authority  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  528 

College  discipline,  advantages  resulting 
from,  as  seen  in  a comparison  of 
English  and  continental  universi- 
ties, 436 

College  lands,  let  at  easy  rentals,  79, 
n.  2 

College  life,  features  of,  395-8 

College  livings,  proposal  of  James  i to 
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restore  impropriations  connected 
with,  449;  failure  of  his  project, 
451 ; it  is  taken  up  by  the  Puritans, 
ib.  n,  2 

College  system,  advantages  of  the,  432 
Colleges,  the  Act  for  the  Dissolution 
of,  76j  advantages  which  they  offer- 
ed, 95 ; they  begin  to  supersede  the 
courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the 
university,  ib. ; condition  of  in  1549, 
90;  state  of  in  1574,  described  by 
Walter  Travers,  253  ; advantages 
resulting  to,  from  Sir  Tho.  Smith’s 
Act,  379 ; impression  produced  by  on 
foreigners,  373 ; mode  of  life  at,  eulo- 
gised by  William  Soone,  374;  pros- 
perity of,  attributable  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith’s  Act,  ib. ; tendency  of,  at 
commencement  of  17th  century,  to 
foster  party  prejudices,  455 ; increas- 
ing importance  of  the  history  of  the, 
ib. ; sketch  of,  at  commencement  of 
17tli  century  to  end  of  James’  reign, 
456 

Colleges,  Catholic,  on  the  continent, 
enumeration  of,  by  Lewis  Owen,  458, 
n.  4 

Cologne,  a great  centre  of  Jesuit  acti- 
vity in  16th  centuiy,  258 
Commission,  university,  of  1546, 78 ; of 
1559, 174 

Commons,  allowance  for,  in  original 
statutes  of  Trinity,  143 
Common  law,  confused  condition  of, 
in  reign  of  king  Edward  vi,  138 ; 
Cowell  endeavours  to  mediate  be- 
tween professors  of,  and  the  civilians, 
498 

Common  lawyers,  tribute  paid  by  Sir 
T.  Smith  to  their  skill  in  argument, 
132;  assailed  in  the  Return  from 
Parnassus  as  eating  up  the  civilians, 
525;  stigmatised  in  Ignoramus  as  a 
class  who  wish  to  see  the  Church 
and  the  universities  overthrown, 
533;  resentment  of,  at  their  general 
treatment  in  the  play,  547 
‘Commonplaces,’  specimen  volume  of, 
472,  note  8 

‘ Concurrent  chairs,’  at  universities, 
meaning  of  the  term,  58,  n,  1 
Confessions,  different,  in  use  in  the 
Protestant  universities  abroad,  106 
Convocation,  Coke  advises  that  mem- 
bers of,  should  not  be  sent  by  the 
university  to  parliament,  460 
Cooke,  Sir  Ant.,  one  of  P.  Martyr’s 
audience  at  Strassburg,  171 ; one  of 
the  university  commission  in  1559, 
174;  character  of,  ib.  n.  2 


Copcot,  Dr  (m.  of  Corpus),  elected  to 
tho  vice  chancellorship  before  he 
becomes  a Head,  321 ; encourages 
Hare  in  his  antiquarian  researches, 
ib. ; unpopularity  of,  with  the  Puri- 
tans, 322;  William  Perkins  sum- 
moned before, respecting  a ‘common- 
place,’ 473 

Copinger,  Hen.,  f.  of  St  John’s,  royal 
nomination  of,  to  mastership  of 
Magdalene,  286 

Corbet,  Clement,  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  endeavour  of,  to  bring  the 
choice  of  members  of  parliament 
under  control  of  the  Heads,  461 ; 
himself  defeated  as  a candidate  for 
the  representation,  464;  succeeds  to 
mastership  of  Trinity  Hall  on  death 
of  Cowell,  500 

Corpus  Christi  College,  search  for  sus- 
pected books  at,  202;  resistance  of 
authorities  at,  to  a royal  nomination, 
288;  preference  to  Norwich  men  to 
be  given  in  eleotion  to  a fellowship  at, 
ib.\  exceptional  power  of  the  Head 
of,  384 ; condition  of,  under  Dr  John 
Jegon,  495;  decline  of,  under  rule  of 
his  brother,  496;  prosperous  condi- 
tion of,  in  1628,  ib. 

Cosin,  Edm.,  retires  from  the  master- 
ship of  St  Catherine’s,  176 
Cosin,  Ri.,  signs  petition  against  Eli- 
zabethan statutes,  236 
Cosyn,  Tho.,  m.  of  Corpus,  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university,  2 
Cotton,  Jo.,  f.  of  Emmanuel  College, 
313;  reason  why  not  elected  fellow 
of  Trinity,  480,  n.  2 ; one  of  Perkins’ 
hearers,  but  unconvinced  by  his 
preaching,  ib. ; conversion  of,  by 
Sibbes’  preaching,  ib. ; position  of, 
at  Emmanuel  College,  481 ; oratori- 
cal fame  of,  ib. ; Cotton  Mather’s  ac- 
count of  sermon  preached  by,  on 
repentance,  ib. ; conversion  of  Pres- 
ton by  this  sermon,  482 
Coverdale,  Miles,  a member  of  the 
Augustinian  friary  at  Cambridge,  31 
Cowell,  Jo.  (m.  of  Trinity  Hall),  ser- 
vices rendered  by,  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  425 ; adoption  by,  at 
the  urgent  instance  of  Bancroft,  of 
the  profession  of  a civilian,  497;  re- 
lations of,  with  Camden,  Daniell, 
and  Coke,  ib. ; Institutions  Juris 
Anglicani  of,  ib. ; importance  of, 
among  the  Heads  at  Cambridge, 
ib.  n.  2 ; his  Interpreter , 498 ; 
object  of,  in  publishing  same,  ib. ; 
promotion  of,  by  Bancroft,  to  office 
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of  vicar-general,  ib. ; suppression  of 
Interpreter  of,  by  royal  edict,  499 ; 
death  of,  500 

Counties,  regulations  with  respect  to, 
in  original  statutes  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 142 ; see  also  A ppendix  (D). 

Cox,  Ri.,  a frequent  correspondent 
with  the  Helvetic  churches,  195: 
an  arbitrator  on  the  petition  against 
the  Elizabethan  statutes,  237 ; testi- 
mony of,  to  increase  of  competent 
preachers  in  both  universities,  262: 
suggestion  made  by,  to  Burghley,  for 
the  appointment  of  a commission  at 
St  John’s,  267 

Cranbourne,  visct.,  see  Cecil  (Sir  Robt.). 

Crane,  Jo.,  f.  of  Christ’s,  required  to 
appear  when  summoned  to  account 
for  performance  of  a play  at  Christ’s, 

76 

Cranmer,  Tho.  (archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury), gives  lectures  at  Buckingham 
College,  65 ; his  correspondence  with 
Melanchthon,  102 ; his  admiration  of 
the  German  theology,  108 ; chief 
compiler  of  the  Reformatio  Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum , 111 ; invites  Bucer 
to  Cambridge,  117  ; martyrdom  of,  at 
Oxford,  155 

Crayford,  Jo.,  master  of  Clare,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  vice-chancellorship,  10; 
departure  from  precedent  on  the 
occasion,  11;  circumstances  which 
probably  led  to  his  selection  for  tho 
office,  ib. ; his  character  as  described 
by  Fuller,  ib.  n.  2;  shews  Alane  no 
favour,  16j  his  arbitrary  rule  at 
Clare  Hall,  21 

Credit,  very  charily  given  by  tradesmen 
to  undergraduates  in  17th  century, 

443 

Cromwell,  Tho.,  his  entry  with  respect 
to  Fisher’s  execution,  1 ; a warm- 
hearted patron,  3j  commencement 
of  his  connexion  with  the  university, 
ib. ; his  intervention  betwreen  town 
and  university  solicited  by  the  latter, 
ib. ; elected  high  steward  of  the  uni- 
versity, ib. ; tact  displayed  by,  in 
exercising  his  intervention,  5j  letters 
of,  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  ib. ; 
energetic  remonstrances  of,  with  the 
same,  6 ; proceedings  of,  as  visitor  of 
the  university,  7j  appoints  a royal 
commission  to  the  university,  8;  in- 
vites Alane  to  England,  14;  fails  to 
pay  A lane’s  pension  at  the  university, 
15;  introduces  him  to  Convocation, 
16 ; grants  the  fellows  of  St  John’s 
College  permission  to  elect  a master 


20 ; recommends  Dr  Day  for  tho 
office,  ib. ; skilful  tactics  of,  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  ib. ; 
confidence  reposed  by,  in  Latimer  at 
Cambridge,  21 ; aids  Queens’  Col- 
lege in  its  petition  to  Hen.  vm,25; 
degradation  and  death  of,  35 
Crown,  the,  favorable  influence  exert- 
ed by,  in  elections  to  college  master- 
ships, 71 

D 

D.C.Ij.,  degree  of,  when  no  longer  re- 
required in  the  College  of  Advocates, 
127.  n.  2, 

Daniell,  the  historian,  a friend  of  Dr 
Cowell,  497 

Darrel,  Jo.,  a pretended  exorcist  ex- 
posed by  Harsnet,  489 
Davenant,  Jo.  (bp.  of  Salisbury),  pre- 
sident of  Queens’  College,  483 ; de- 
clined his  fellowship  on  first  election, 
ib. ; elected  lady  Margaret  professor, 
ib. ; ability  of,  as  a moderator,  484 ; 
claims  of,  to  the  presidency, supported 
by  Preston,  ib. ; the  uncle  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  486;  a candidate  for  the  lady 
Margaret  professorship  against  Play- 
fere,  505;  one  of  the  English  dele- 
gates to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  560: 
quacstio  propounded  by,  at  the  royal 
visit,  565;  retirement  of,  from  the 
presidency  of  Queens',  568 
Davidson,  Jo.,  principal  of  the  Paeda - 
gogiitm  at  Glasgow,  365 
Davies,  Mr.,  m.p.,  brings  forward  mo- 
tion in  parliament  for  a committee 
of  enquiry  respecting  the  two  uni- 
versities, 385 

Day,  Geo.,  succeeds  Metcalfe  as  master 
of  St  John's,  19,  n.  2j  election  of, 
largely  due  to  the  support  of  Tho. 
Cromwell,  20 ; assessor  with  Queens’ 
College  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Carmelites,  25  ; letters  of,  as  public 
orator,  ib. ; facts  in  earlier  career  of, 
ib. ; inclination  of,  rather  to  scienti- 
fic than  to  theological  studies,  38  ; a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Catholic 
party,  ib. ; in  Baker’s  view,  a loss  to 
St  John’s,  ib.  n.  lj  procures  new 
statutes  for  St  John’s,  39 
De  Dominis,  archbp.  of  Spalatro,  ad- 
miration of,  on  witnessing  the  Cam- 
bridge Commencement,  432 
Dee,  Jo.,  of  St  John’s  and  Trinity,  84; 
Greek  reader  at  Trinity,  ib. ; re- 
formed the  Julian  calendar,  ib. ; later 
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career  and  melancholy  end  of, 

573 

Degrees,  to  be  bought  at  some  univer- 
sities in  time  of  Edw.  vi,  12Q;  En- 
glish, not  recognised  at  English  Col- 
lege in  Rome,  256 ; in  theology,  de- 
nounced by  the  Puritan  party,  241, 
n.  1 ; right  of  conferring,  granted  to 
the  Jesuits  by  Julius  iii,  258 ; man- 
date, 232 

Demosthenes,  as  much  studied  as  Cicero 
in  the  time  of  Ascham.53 ; prescribed 
as  a subject  of  lectures  in  time  of 
Edw.  vi,  111 

Dennis,  Hugh,  bequest  of  settled  on 
Magdalene  College,  70 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony,  appealed  to  by 
St  John’s  College  to  save  Sedberg 
School,  02 

Dering,  Edw.,  appeals  to  Cecil  in  behalf 
of  Cartwright,  228 ; reputation  of, 
for  learning,  234 ; criticism  of  Eliza- 
bethan statutes  by,  234-5 

Devereux,  Kobt.  (2nd  earl  of  Essex), 
one  of  Whitgift’s  pupils  at  Trinity, 
274 ; his  subsequent  arrest  in  London 
by  Whitgift’s  retainers,  ib. ; succeeds 
Burghley  as  chancellor, 440 ; visit  of, 
to  Cambridge,  ib.;  execution  of,  for 
high  treason,  ib.;  decision  of,  between 
town  and  university,  441 

Dexter,  Mr,  Congregationalism  of, 
cited,  298,  n.  1 ; 300,  n.  2 ; 301,  n. 
2 ; observation  of,  on  want  of  a His- 
tory of  the  Cambridge  Separatists, 
301,  n.  4 

Digby,  Everard,  Whitaker  seeks  to 
expel,  from  his  fellowship  at  St  John’s, 
323 ; grounds  on  which  Whitaker 
justifies  the  expulsion  of,  350 

Dillingham,  Wm.,  animadversions  of, 
on  Ball’s  account  of  Chaderton’s  re- 
tirement from  the  mastership  of  Em- 
manuel, 570,  n.  2 

DUciplina  Ecclesiastica , Whitgift’s 
criticism  of  the  new  translation  of, 
304 ; the  translator  of,  a Cambridge 
man,  ib.  n,  3j  principles  of,  favor- 
ably received  in  certain  counties,  312, 
n,  3j  proposed  alteration  in,  323 ; 
see  also  Travers , and  Appendix  (C.) 

Dispensation  from  oath,  clause  con- 
cerning, not  contained  in  first  statutes 
of  Trinity  College,  141 ; contained 
in  statutes  of  St  John’s,  ib.  n,  3 

Dispensations,  with  respect  to  acts  and 
exercises,  forbidden,  231 ; injurious 
effects  of  the  measure,  ib. 

Disputations,  in  college  chapel  of  Mag- 
dalene, 69 ; when  to  bo  held,  in  time 


of  Edw.  vi,  112,  in  2 ; favored  by  the 
Reformers,  112 ; held  before  the 
Visitors  in  1549,  114 ; the  cause  of 
popular  outbreaks,  117 

Divinity,  decline  of  study  of,  in  1560, 
183  ; new  method  of  study  of,  ini- 
tiated by  Perkins,  511 ; introduction 
of  same,  by  Ames,  at  Franeker, 
512 

Doctor,  degree  of,  rarely  taken  circ. 
1551,  101 

Dod,  Jo.,  discusses  at  St  John’s  with 
other  Puritan  divines  proposed  alte- 
rations in  the  Disciplina,  323 

Dogs,  can  they  syllogize  ?,  the  quaestio 
in  the  philosophy  act  before  King 
James  in  1615,  520 

Dominican  friars,  the,  site  of  their 
former  foundation  at  Cambridge,  23 ; 
decline  of  the  reputation  of  their 
house,  t'6. 

Dorington,  — , f.  of  Caius,  refuses  to 
give  up  his  fellowship,  201 ; accused 
of  fighting  with  the  other  fellows,  ib. 
n.  2 

Dort,  Synod  of,  English  delegates  at, 
chiefly  Cambridge  men,  560;  arro- 
gance of  the  Calvinistic  deputies  at, 
561 ; tour  made  by  English  delegates 
at,  through  the  United  Provinces, 
ib. ; their  cold  reception  at  Leyden, 
ib. 

Douay,  univ.  of,  foundation  of,  253 ; 
foundation  of  English  college  at, 
254 ; design  of  founder  of,  t'6.  a.  1 ; 
majority  of  English  students  at, 
from  Oxford,  254 ; benefactions  of 
Gregory  xm  to,  255 ; removal  of,  to 
Rheims,  ib.;  number  of  English 
students  at,  ib. 

Dove  (bp.  of  Peterborough),  a candi- 
date for  a fellowship  at  Pembroke  at 
the  same  time  as  Andrewes,  486 

Downes,  Andr.,  f.  of  St  John’s,  period 
of  his  professoriate  of  Greek,  416 ; 
appointment  of  as  Regius  professor 
of  Greek,  419  ; lengthened  tenure  of 
the  professorship  of  Greek  by,  506  ; 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  school,  ib. ; 
account  given  by  D’Ewes  of  his  inter- 
view with,  ib.;  contributions  by,  to 
Savile’s  edition  of  Chrysostom,  ib. ; 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  ib. 

Downliam,  Geo.  (bp.  of  Derry),  f.  of 
Christ’s,  a student  of  the  Logic  of 
Ramus,  411 

Dress,  academic,  statute  respecting,  on 
the  part  of  graduates,  389 ; character 
of  in  16th  century,  392 

Dryander,  see  Encinas. 
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Dudley,  Robt.  (earl  of  Leicester),  en- 
couragement given  by,  to  Puritan 
party  at  Oxford,  283 ; administration 
of,  as  chancellor  at  Oxford,  370 

Duport,  Jo.,  m.  of  Jesus  College,  re- 
monstrates with  Barret  on  his  ser- 
mon ad  clerum,  327 : one  of  tho 
translators  of  the  Bible,  480 

E 

Eden,  Tho.,  succeeds  to  mastership  of 
Trinity  Hall  on  resignation  of  Cle- 
ment Corbet,  500 

Edinburgh,  university  of,  foundation 
of,  369 ; contrast  in  circumstances 
of  same,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  earlier  Scotch  universities,  ib .; 
first  teacher  at,  ib.;  his  course  of 
instruction,  ib. ; subscription  to  Na- 
tional Covenant  required  from  all 
admitted  to  degrees  at,  ib. 

Edmundsbury,  the  monastery  at,  tes- 
timony of  Leland  to  its  splendour, 
32 

Edward  vi,  statutes  of,  109 ; munifi- 
cent intentions  of,  in  relation  to  the 
university,  144 

Elizabeth,  queen,  visit  of  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1564, 187 ; incidents  of  the 
visit,  181-192;  results  of  the  same, 
192 ; her  conduct  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, 242;  refuses  her  assent  to  bill 
for  correction  of  abuses  in  elections 
to  fellowships,  etc.,  269 ; accuses  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  of  founding  a Puri- 
tan college,  311;  benefaction  of,  to 
Emmanuel  College,  311;  death  of, 
445 ; grace  of  the  university  on  the 
occasion,  ib. 

Elections,  abuses  in,  to  fellowships, 
scholarships,  etc.,  268-70 

Elphinstone,  Wm.  (bp.  of  Aberdeen), 
foundation  of  King’s  College,  Aber- 
deen, by,  364 

Emmanuel  College,  foundation  of,  310 ; 
charter  of,  ib. ; benefaction  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to,  311;  suspected  of  lean- 
ings to  Puritanism,  ib.;  statutes  of 
the  society,  312;  decidedly  Puritan 
character  of,  ib.;  debt  of  New  Eng- 
land to,  313;  disregard  shewn  by, 
for  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ib.;  form  of  prayer  used  in 
college  chapel  of,  ib.  n.  5j  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  at,  314, 
n.  1 ; lengthened  exclusion  of,  from 
the  academic  ‘cycle,’  314;  number 


of  admissions  at  in  earlier  part  of 
17th  century,  ib.  m 4 ; reputation  of, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  314  ; re- 
fusal of  Blundell  scholarships  by,  361; 
number  of  undergraduates  at,  at  one 
time  greater  than  that  of  St  John’s, 
472 ; flourishing  condition  of,  under 
Lawrence  Chaderton,  476;  exami- 
nations for  fellowships  at,  480.  n.  2; 
refusal  of,  to  paint  the  college  build- 
ings on  occasion  of  James’  first  visit, 
517 ; copy  of  Ignoramus  in  library 
of,  528;  Hall’s  medal,  commemora- 
tive of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  still  pre- 
served at,  561 ; critical  state  of  af- 
fairs at,  towards  the  close  of  James’ 
reign,  569 ; election  of  Preston  as 
master  of,  on  retirement  of  Chader- 
ton, 570. 

Encinas,  Francis,  teaches  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  109 

English,  bachelors  of  divinity  required 
to  preach  in,  111 

English  College  at  Rome,  origin  of, 
255 ; re-endowment  of,  by  Gregory 
xm,  ib.  ; oath  imposed  on  English 
students,  on  admission  at,  256,  ml; 
‘Pilgrims’  Register’  at,  ib.;  studies 
at ,t6.;  English  degrees  not  recognised 
at,  ib. ; influence  gained  by  the 
Jesuits  at,  260 

English  language,  the,  praise  of,  by 
Sir  T.  Smith,  132 

Erasmus,  his  dialogue  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  and  Latin,  54; 
studied  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  55 

Essex,  co.  of,  preference  to  be  given  to 
natives  of,  in  elections  at  Emmanuel 
College,  312 

Eton  College,  its  Greek  grammar  de- 
rived from  Padua,  58 ; see  King's 
College. 

Eucharist,  the,  nature  of,  much  dis- 
cussed in  1548, 114 

Euclid,  prescribed  as  a text-book  in 
time  of  Edw.  vi,  110 

Euripides,  prescribed  as  a subject  of 
lectures  in  time  of  Edw.  vi.  111 

Examinations,  evidence  for  their  ex- 
istence before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
120.  m 1;  for  fellowships,  held  at 
Emmanuel  College  early  in  17th 
centuiy,  480;  for  fellowships,  in- 
stance of,  at  Pembroke  College,  early 
in  the  17th  century,  486 ; at  Trinity 
College,  605,  607 

Examiners,  mention  of,  in  original 
statutes  of  Trinity  College,  140 

Exmeuse,  Wm.,  a Carthusian,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  30 
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Fagius,  Paulus,  appointed  reader  of 
Hebrew,  113  ; his  death,  123  ; burn- 
ing of  remains  of,  136  ; period  of  his 
readership  of  Hebrew,  416 

Fairclough,  Sam.,  refuses  to  sustain  a 
female  part  in  the  performance  of 
Ipnoramu *,  518 

Fasting,  observance  of  a day  of,  en- 
joined by  the  bp.  of  Ely,  opposed  by 
the  chancellor.  299 

Fathers,  the.  Overall  distinguished  by 
the  discrimination  he  shewed  in 
quoting,  301 

Faulkner,  Maurice,  fined  for  assertions 
respecting  relations  of  master  and 
fellows  of  St  John’s,  265 

Fawcett,  Ri.,  expelled  from  his  fellow- 
ship at  St  John’s,  39  ; refuses  to  tuko 
part  in  the  consecration  of  archbishop 
Parker,  10 

Fellows:  of  Magdalene  College,  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  in  election  of, 
69  ; not  distinguished  in  first  charter 
of  Trinity  College,  from  scholars, 
81  ; Bucer’s  surprise  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  foundations,  120 ; treatment 
of,  by  Heads,  383;  position  of  seniors 
and  juniors  contrasted,  386 

Fellowships,  smallness  of  their  endow- 
ment circ.  1549,  9Q;  interference  of 
the  Crown  in  elections  to,  liecomes 
common  in  latter  part  of  16th  cen- 
tury, 71 ; elections  to,  at  Trinity  Co\ 
lege,  141 ; conditions  of  tenure  of,  at 
Trinity  college,  142 ; medical,  at 
Caius,  163;  abuses  in  elections  to, 
26-t ; royal  nominations  to,  286  ; 
resistance  of  the  university  to  royal 
nominations  to,  289  ; results  of  for- 
mer restrictions  attached  to  tenure 
of,  318;  theory  with  respect  to  tenure 
of,  adopted  by  Bedell  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  356 ; augmentation  in 
value  of,owingto  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s 
Act,  379 ; increasing  importance 
attached  to  acquirement  of,  336 ; 
undue  influences  at  elections  to,  337 ; 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a pro- 
vision for  life,  ib. 

Felton,  Nicli.,  m.  of  Pembroke,  sup- 
ports the  claims  of  Micklethwaite 
against  Preston  to  the  lectureship  at 
Trinity  Church,  572 

Ferdinand,  Philip,  gives  private  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  in  the  university, 
417;  William  Gouge  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, ib.;  William  Eyre’s  comment 
on  his  departure,  418 


Ferrarius,  civilian,  his  writings  studied 
by  Sir  T.  Smith,  130 
Fines,  for  neglecting  academic  dress, 
389 ; for  breaches  of  discipline  at 
Trinity,  143 

Fines,  system  of,  in  relation  to  college 
estates,  376 ; legislation  of  parlia- 
ment with  reference  to  same.ik;  on 
renewal  of  leases,  often  appropriated 
by  master  and  fellows,  386 
Fines,  on  renewal  of  college  leases. 
Millenary  Petitioners  propose  to  abo- 
lish, 447 

First-fruits  (and  tenths)  payment  of, 
remitted  to  the  university,  12j  the 
payment  a real  burden,  ib,  n.  2 
Fisher,  bp.,  entry'  respecting  execution 
of,  by  Cromwell,  1 ; erroneous  state- 
ment of  Fuller  respecting  chancellor- 
ship of,  1,  n,  1 ; when  elected  to  the 
office,  2 ; statutes  of,  re-imposed  on 
St  John’s,  150 

Fiswick’s  Hostel,  origin  of  the  name, 
80,  m3;  it  is  surrendered  to  Trinity 
College,  80 

Fitzherbert,  Hugh,  an  able  tutor  at  St 
John’s,  42 

Fitzwalter,  viscount,  husband  of  the 
foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
357 ; preference  expressed  by,  for 
Cambridge  over  Oxford,  ib.  m 2 
Fletcher,  Giles,  sen.,  f.  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, 372  ; career  and  attainments 
of,  ib. ; poem  of,  de  Li  tier  is  anti  quae 
liritanniae , ib.;  impression  which  it 
gives  of  the  condition  of  the  univer- 
sity, 373  ; see  also  Appendix  (F). 
Fletcher,  Giles,  jun.,  dedication  of  one 
of  the  poems  of,  to  Dr  Neville,  469 
Fletcher,  Ri.,  (bp.  of  London),  f.  of 
Corpus  Christi, signs  petition  against 
Elizabethan  statutes,  236 ; extreme 
rigour  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  at- 
tributed to  influence  of,  338 
Forty-two  Articles  see  Tests. 

Fox,  Edw.,  of  King’s  College,  made  bp. 
of  Hereford  by  Tho.  Cromwell,  3 ; 
his  abilities  and  character,  i6j  de- 
fends Alane  in  convocation,  16 
Franciscan  friars,  the,  site  of  their 
former  foundation  at  Cambridge,  23; 
head  of  the  house  in  1534,  ib.  m 2j 
premises  of  the,  petition  of  the  uni- 
versity for,  26j  the  buildings  an  or- 
nament to  Cambridge,  27j  buildings 
of  the,  serve  as  materials  for  Trinity 
College,  80  ; survey  of  the  buildings, 
ib.  n,  2 ; spectacle  presented  by  pre- 
cincts of,  after  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  81 
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Franekcr,  university  of,  appointment 
of  Ames  to  professorship  of  theology 
at,  511 

Frankfort,  a centre  of  the  Marian  ex- 
iles, 171 ; activity  of  the  exiles  at, 
172;  discussions  at,  ib. 

French,  Tho.,  alderman  of  Cambridge, 
empowered  to  prefer  the  petition  of 
the  town  for  a new  charter,  548 

Freshmen,  ordeal  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  400 

Froude,  Mr  J.  A.,  story  told  by,  re- 
specting visit  of  queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  university  in  1564,  190.  n.  2 ; 
improbability  of  the  incidents,  ib. ; 
grave  misrepresentations  of,  220,  n. 
1 ; too  sweeping  assertion  o£  299.  n. 
3;  injustice  done  by,  to  Parker’s  me- 
mory, 249 

Fulke,  Win.  (afterwards  m.  of  Pem- 
broke) expelled  from  St  John’s  for 
disaffection,204 ; discusses  with  other 
Puritan  divines  amendments  in  the 
Disciplina  at  St  John’s,  323;  com- 
mentary by,  on  New  Testament, 
singled  out  for  disapproval  by  king 
James  at  Oxford,  Mil 

Fuller,  Tho.,  error  of,  respecting  bp. 
Fisher’s  chancellorship,  1,  u.  1 ; 
comment  of,  on  Dr  Cams’  benefac- 
tion, 160;  his  conception  of  the  du- 
ties of  a head  of  a college,  383 

G 

Galen,  prescribed  as  a text-book  in 
lectures,  by  statutes  of  Edw.  vi, 
110 

Games,  students  forbidden  to  look  on, 
at  certain,  420;  allusion  to  the  sta- 
tute in  Ignoramus , 534 

Gandia,  foundation  of  Jesuit  College  at, 

257 

Gardiner,  Steph.,  succeeds  Cromwell 
as  chancellor  of  the  university,  36j 
in  high  favour  with  Henry,  ib.;  his 
rapid  rise,  ib. ; his  character,  ib.  n.  1 ; 
interferes  in  disputes  at  St  John’s, 
39,  n.  2;  his  taunt  of  Cheke,  54.  n.  2 ; 
point  of  view  from  whence  he  re- 
garded the  new  method  of  Greek 
pronunciation,  59;  he  forbids  it,  as 
chancellor,  60j  his  controversy  on 
the  subject  with  Smith  and  Cheke, 
61 ; his  further  attempts  at  suppress- 
ing the  method,  62;  remonstrates  on 
the  performance  of  Painmachius  at 
Christ’s,  75j  committal  of,  to  the 
Fleet,  87;  meets  with  Bucer  and 
Alane  in  Germany,  118;  advocates 


the  introduction  of  the  new  method 
of  studying  the  civil  law,  126;  rose 
to  eminence  through  study  of  the 
civil  law,  181;  restored  to  freedom 
and  office  on  the  accession  of  MaTy, 
149;  re-instated  in  the  chancellor- 
ship, ib. ; letter  of,  to  the  university, 
150;  restored  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  Hall,  151 ; reactionary  policy 
of,  153;  resentment  of,  at  non- 
election  of  Muryell  to  bedellship, 
154 ; last  measure  of,  as  chancellor, 
155;  death  of,  ib. 

Gascoigne,  Edw.,  ll.dm  succeeds  Red- 
man as  master  of  Jesus  College,  177 
Gataker,  Tho.,  of  St  John’s  College, 
one  of  the  first  fellow’s  of  Sidney 
College,  359 

Geneva,  university  of,  status  of,  in  1570, 
227 ; abolition  of  subscription  to 
Calvinistio  doctrine  at.  230.  u.l : con- 
temptuous description  of,  by  Ban- 
croft, 285,  n,  2;  condition  of,  in  1583, 
285;  Andrew  Melville  studied  at, 
364 

Geography,  authors  from  whence  the 
student  derived  his  knowledge  o£  in 
early  part  of  17th  century,  402 
Gerrard,  Gilbert,  advises  Burghley  with 
respect  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
university  press,  297 
Gerson,  Jo.,  forbade  acting  of  plays  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  72 
Gesner,  Conrad,  a friend  of  Dr  Cains, 
158 ; professor  at  Lausanne,  ib.  n.  2 
Geste,  bp.,  avowal  of,  with  reference  to 
his  translation  of  the  Psalms,  249 
Giessen,  university  of,  circumstances 
that  led  to  foundation  of,  104 
Gilbert,  Wm.,  f.  of  St  John’s,  de  Mag- 
nets of,  573;  eminence  of,  as  court 
physician,  ib. 

Glasgow,  university  of,  foundation  of, 
364;  defects  in  original  constitution 
of,  ib.;  narrow  escape  of,  from  ex- 
tinction at  the  Reformation,  ib.; 
peculiarity  in  its  constitution,  365. 
n.  1 ; reconstituted  by  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, 367 

Glastonbury,  the  monastery  at,  once  a 
famous  Bchool  for  the  universities, 
30;  description  of  its  library  by 
Leland,  32 
Glyn  see  Glynn. 

Glynn,  Wm.,  of  Queens’,  elected  lady 
Margaret  professor,  84 ; one  of  the 
disputants  before  the  Visitors  in 
1549,  113 

Goad,  Rog.,  d.d.,  succeeds  to  provost- 
ship  of  King’s,  200;  takes  part  in  the 
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destruction  of  Dr  Caius’  ‘popish 
trumpery ’,214 ; takes  part  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Barret,  334 ; communi- 
cates with  Whitgift  respecting  Baro’s 
sermon,  347 ; early  academic  career 
of,  466 — 8;  election  of,  to  the  pro- 
vostship,  467 ; assailed  by  a party 
among  the  younger  fellows,  ib.;  rule 
of,  at  King’s,  ib. ; theological  sym- 
pathies of,  ib. ; illustration  given  by, 
of  working  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s 
Act  to  the  advantage  of  the  colleges, 
379;  alleged  maladministration  by, 
of  King’s  College,  385,  n,  3 
Goad,  Tho.,  f.  of  King’s,  refuses  to 
license  Prynne’s  Histriomastix  for 
publication,  541  n.  1 ; his  account  of 
his  conversation  with  Prynne  on  the 
occasion,  ib. ; one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  660 
Goldsborough,  Godf.  (bp.  of  Glou- 
cester) signs  petition  against  Eliza- 
bethan statutes,  236 
Goldsborough,  Miles,  discloses  certain 
town  secrets  to  the  university,  430 
Gonville  Hall,  surrenders  Fiswick’s 
Hostel  to  Trinity  College,  SO;  exist- 
ing trace  of  the  surrender,  ib.  n.  3 ; 
retains  its  statutes  at  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  150;  refounding  of,  by 
Dr  Caius,  159;  benefactions  to,  ib. ; 
see  also  Caius  College. 

Gooch,  Barnaby,  ll.d.,  master  of 
Magdalene,  returned  as  representa- 
tive of  the  university  to  parliament, 
464 ; does  not  appear  to  have  sat,  ib. ; 
failure  of  efforts  of,  to  recover  the 
college  estates,  494;  refuses  as  vice- 
chancellor  to  allow  the  mayor  of  the 
town  to  take  the  precedence,  527 
Goodrich,  Tho.,  bp.  of  Ely,  holds  a 
visitation  at  St  John’s  College,  39; 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  university 
in  1549,  110;  one  of  the  compil- 
ers of  first  statutes  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 138 

Gouge,  Wm.,  of  King’s  College,  defends 
the  logic  of  Ramus  in  the  schools  of 
Cambridge.  413;  a nephew  of  William 
Chaderton,  ib. 

Gown,  the,  evidence  for  use  of,  by 
undergraduates  in  the  16th  century, 
392.  n.  1 

‘ Grammar,’  study  of,  discarded  in  the 
university,  111 

Grammar  school,  Dr  Caius’  fear  lest 
the  university  should  become  a,  163 
Grant,  Edw.,  his  testimony  to  the 
eminence  of  St  John’s  College  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  37 


Greek,  institution  of  a lectureship  in, 
at  the  expense  of  the  university,  9; 
the  lecturer,  how  paid,  51j  Regius 
professorship  of,  foundation  of,  52; 
authors  selected  by  Cheke  as  tho 
subjects  for  bis  lectures,  53;  contro- 
versy respecting  pronunciation  of, 
54 — 63;  effects  produced  by  Gar- 
diner’s decree  against  the  new  method 
of  pronouncing, fiQ;  first  lecturerson, 
at  Trinity,  84;  old  pronunciation  of, 
restored  by  Gardiner,  154 ; study  of, 
recommended  in  statutes  of  English 
College  at  Rome,  256 ; study  of,  how 
affected  by  statute  of  1608,  389.  xl  3 ; 
state  of  the  study  of,  at  Cambridge,  at 
close  of  the  17th  century,  419 ; scanty 
evidence  of  attainments  in,  420. 
names  of  chief  scholars  who  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of,  ib.  and  n,  4 

Greene,  Ro.,  of  St  John’s,  dissipated 
career  of,  432 

Greenhain,  Ri.,  f.  of  Pembroke,  retires 
to  rectory  of  Dry  Drayton,  300; 
largely  engaged  there  as  a private 
tutor,  ib. ; disapproves  of  the  con- 
tinued disaffection  of  the  Puritan 
party,  ib. 

Gregorianus,  Code  of,  studied  at  Padua, 

57 

Gresham  College,  foundation  of,  351; 
opposition  offered  by  the  university 
to  same,  ib.;  practical  failure  of  the 
scheme,  352 

Grindal, archbp.,  never  visits  Pembroke 
College  during  his  mastership,  101 : 
attends  P.  Martyr’s  lectures  at  Strass- 
burg,  171;  appointment  of,  as  com- 
missioner, on  his  return  from  exile, 
172 ; succeeds  to  the  mastership  of 
Pembroke,  177;  a frequent  corre- 
spondent with  the  Helvetic  churches, 
195 ; condemns  Cartwright’s  conduct, 
211;  letter  from,  on  the  same,  to 
Cecil,  215 ; an  arbitrator  on  the  pe- 
tition against  the  Elizabethan  sta- 
tutes, 237 

Grohmann,  L C.  A.,  his  Annals  of  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  quoted,  105 

Gruter,  Jan,  a pupil  of  Swale's  at  Caius 
College,  252;  labours  of,  at  Heidel- 
berg, ib. 

Gualter,  Rodolph,  hospitality  shewn  by, 
to  the  Marian  exiles,  171 ; sustains 
the  teaching  of  Zwinglius  at  Zurich, 
194 

Gwynne,  Owen  (master  of  St  John’s), 
election  of.  470;  circumstances  which 
worked  in  his  favour,  ib.  n,  3 ; library 
of  St  John’s  built  during  rule  of,  471 ; 
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register  of  admissions  instituted  dur- 
ing same,  ib. 

H 

Haddock,  — , testimony  of,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  over  the  English 
students  abroad,  260.  n,  2 
Haddon,  Jas.,  death  of,  at  Strassburg, 

172 

Haddon,  Walter,  one  of  Smith’s  pupils 
in  Greek,  46;  description  given  by, 
of  Tho.  Smith  at  Cambridge,  17;  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  university  in 
1547,  87j  Ids  address  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  1547,  96;  he  attests 
the  presence  of  the  young  nobility 
in  the  university,  97j  laments  the 
loss  of  Smith  and  Cheke  to  the 
university,  100;  his  Latin  style,  100; 
supposed  to  have  compiled  the  Iic- 
forvuitio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum, 
111,  n,  1 ; tribute  of,  to  Bucer’s  excel- 
lence, 123 ; one  of  Bucer’s  executors, 
123,  n.  3j  one  of  the  university  com- 
mission in  1559, 174 
Hales,  Jo.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
account  given  by,  of  proceedings  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  560 
Hall,  Jph.  (bp  of  Norwich),  f.  of  Em- 
manuel  College,  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  560 ; his 
medal,  561,  n.  3 

Hall,  Ri.,  f.  of  Pembroke,  retires  to 
English  College  at  Douay,  254 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  his  description  of 
tho  university  of  Padua,  57,  m 3j 
enpomium  of  Leyden  pronounced  by, 
212  n,  4 ; considerations  which  serve 
to  modify  his  theory  of  antagonism 
between  the  Heads  and  the  profes- 
sors in  the  two  older  universities, 
502 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  relevancy 
of  events  at  Cambridge  to  proceed- 
ings at,  452;  results  of,  455 
Harrington,  Sir  Jo.,  executor  to  tho 
countess  of  Sussex,  357 ; educated 
at  Christ’s  College,  ib. ; angry  letter 
from,  to  Dr  Neville,  356 ; a benefactor 
to  Sidney  College,  359 
Harrison,  Ri.,  letter  of,  to  Carleton, 
giving  account  of  visits  of  De  Domi- 
nis  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  433 
Harrison,  Robt.,  of  Corpus,  a friend  of 
Robert  Browne,  301 ; emigrates  with 
Browne  to  Middelberg,  ib. 

Harrison,  Wm.,  his  account  of  Henry 
the  Eighth’s  refusal  to  despoil  the 
colleges,  50,  n,  1 ; testimony  of,  circ. 


1586,  with  respect  to  the  misappli- 
cation of  exhibitions  at  colleges,  04 ; 
citation  from,  95  n,  3j  on  the  lax 
discipline  prevalent  in  the  universi- 
ties of  his  day,  90;  testimony  of, 
quoted  with  respect  to  the  indolent 
lives  of  college  fellows,  121 

Harsnet,  Sam.,  (archbp.  of  York),  m. 
of  Pembroke,  defends  the  opinions  put 
forward  by  Baro,  349;  one  of  Whit- 
gift’s  chaplains,  ib.  n.  3j  Arminian 
principles  of,  488;  highly  praised  by 
Warburton,  ib.  n,  3 ; opposition 
offered  by,  to  belief  in  witchcraft, 
489 ; his  exposure  of  John  Darrel, 
ib. ; his  Popish  Impostures , ib.  m 1 ; 
Mr  Lecky’8  observations  on  same, 
ib.;  endeavour  of,  to  persuade  Fair- 
clough  to  take  a female  part  in  the 
performance  of  Ignoramus,  518 ; con- 
tributes largely  by  his  exertions  to 
the  success  of  the  first  royal  visit, 
519 

Harvard,  Jo.,  educated  at  Emmanuel 

College,  313 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  f.  of  Pembroke,  testi- 
mony of,  with  respect  to  agitation 
against  caps  and  surplices,  260 ; 
relations  of,  to  Edmund  Spenser,  ib. 
n,  2 ; implied  censure  of  Oxford 
learning  by,  284,  n,  8;  an  admirer 
of  the  logic  of  Ramus,  411 ; praise  of 
Ramus  by,  in  his  Rhetor,  412;  lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  delivered  by  in 
1577,  426 ; non-placeted  for  his 
master’s  degree,  428 

Haney,  Hen.,  ll.p.,  succeeds  to  mas- 
tership of  Trinity  Hall,  177 

Harvey,  Wm. , of  Cains  College,  leaves 
Cambridge  for  Padua,  574 

Hawford,  Edw.,  succeeds  to  the  mas- 
tership of  Christ’s,  176;  his  general 
fitness  as  an  administrator,  203; 
non-placeted  by  Cartwright’s  party 
for  the  Caput , 218;  death  of,  310 

Hayward,  Sir  Jo,  of  Pembroke  College, 
422 

Heads  of  colleges,  powers  of,  not  aug- 
mented by  statutes  of  1546,  113; 
conduct  of,  on  being  required  to  take 
oath  of  supremacy  in  1559,  175-7; 
imperfectly  defined  status  of,  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  184 ; general 
character  of,  in  1560,  185;  James 
Pilkington’s  opinion  of,  ib. ; address 
presented  by,  to  Cecil,  deprecating  a 
restoration  of  ritualistic  observances, 
198;  their  lack,  as  a body,  both  in 
ability  and  loyalty,  203;  the  sole 
power  of  nominating  for  the  office 
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of  vice-chancellor,  vested  in,  223 ; 
powers  of,  largely  increased  by  Eliza- 
bethan statutes,  230;  names  of  those 
uncensured  by  Dering,  235,  m 2j 
their  general  unpopularity,  211  ; 
their  complaints  against  the  fellows, 
ib. ; treatment  of,  at  St  John’s,  264; 
names  of,  who  favored  Puritanism, 
327,  il  1 ; dispute  of,  with  Whitgift, 
336-7:  inconsistency  of,  ib.  n.  2j 
increased  importance  of  the  office  of, 
380;  greater  responsibility  attached 
to  the  office,  381 ; difficulties  of  the 
position  of,  become  diminished,  ib. ; 
lengths  of  tenure  of  office  of,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  compared,  382;  de- 
fended as  a class  by  Dr  Bridges,  ib.; 
Fuller’s  ideal  of,  383;  unrestricted 
powers  of,  at  the  smaller  colleges, 
ib. ; complained  of,  to  parliament, 
as  abusing  their  powers,  384;  mal- 
administration of,  386;  relations  of, 
to  the  professors  in  the  university, 
in  reign  of  James,  462;  attempt  of, 
to  monopolize  privilege  of  return- 
ing members  to  parliament,  463 ; 
unfavorable  results  of  their  auto- 
cratic powers  in  their  respective 
colleges,  465 ; sketch  of  principal,  in 
reign  of  king  James,  466;  names  of, 
who  were  also  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, 502 

Hebrew,  institution  of  a lectureship 
in,  at  the  expense  of  the  univer- 
sity, 9 ; the  lecturer  to  the  uni- 
versity in,  how  paid,  51 ; foundation 
of  Regius  professorship  of,  52 ; direc- 
tions concerning  study  of,  in  1549, 
111;  required  to  be  studied  by  mas- 
ters of  arts  in  1549,  ib. ; Tremellius 
lecturer  in,  172;  state  of  the  study 
of,  at  commencement  of  17th  cen- 
tury, 416;  evidence  that  points  to 
extremely  slight  cultivation  of,  418; 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  language,  ib. 

Heidelberg,  university  of,  condition  of, 
circ.  1508,  213-4  ; Gruter’s  labours 
at,  252;  library  of,  enriched  by 
his  efforts,  253;  reputation  of,  at 
close  of  16th  century,  252,  il  5, 
285 ; comparison  instituted  by  Ban- 
croft between,  and  Geneva,  285, il  2 ; 
spread  of  Ramus’s  logic  in,  410 ; 
succeeds  in  a great  measure  to  the 
reputation  of  Geneva  as  a echool 
of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  562 

Helmstiidt,  university  of,  comparative 
immunity  of,  in  17th  cent,  from 
theological  contention,  106.  il.  3j 


foundation  of,  410;  character  of 
theology  prevalent  at,  ib.  il  1 
Henry  vm,  institution  of  lectureship 
of,  13j  refusal  of,  to  assent  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  colleges,  50,  n,  1; 
takes  pity  on  the  colleges,  79;  the 
founder  of  Trinity  College,  81 ; sta- 
tutes of,  at  St  John’s  College,  267 
Herbert,  Geo.,  public  orator,  early 
career  of,  552 ; character  of  as  a stu- 
dent and  fellow  of  Trinity,  ib. ; am- 
bitious of  becoming  attached  to  the 
royal  court,  ib. ; eccentricity  of  his 
conduct  as  lecturer  on  rhetoric,  553; 
letter  of,  to  king  James  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Iiasilicon  Doron  at  the 
university  library,  ib. ; ultimate  dis- 
appointment and  changed  views  of, 
554 

Hermann,  archbp.,  his  Consultation 
the  model  for  the  first  English 
Prayer  Book,  118 

Herraogenes,  prescribed  as  a text-book 
in  time  of  Edward  vi,  111;  com- 
pends  of,  used  in  the  study  of  rhe- 
toric at  Cambridge,  403 
Hermogenianus,  code  of,  Btudied  at 
Padua,  51 

Herodotus,  becomes  familiar  to  stu- 
dents in  the  time  of  Ascham,  53 
Heyder,  Wolfgang,  his  philippic  in  the 
schools  of  Jena  against  the  immoral 
life  of  the  students,  434 
Heynes,  Simon,  pres,  of  Queens’,  ex- 
horts the  university  to  defend  its 
privileges  against  the  town,  5 
Hildershain,  Arth.,  of  Christ’s  College, 
Puritan  sympathies  of,  447 
Hilsey,  Jo. , bp.  of  Rochester,  formerly 
a Dominican,  31 

Hippocrates,  to  be  used  as  a text- book 
in  lectures,  by  statutes  of  Edw.  vi, 
119 

History,  state  of  study  of,  in  the  uni- 
versity at  commencement  of  17th 
century,  420 ; ordinances  for  lecture- 
ship in,  established  by  lord  Brook, 
ib.;  reactionary  conceptions  in  rela- 
tion to,  among  Euglish  scholars,  421 
Holinshed,  Ottiwell,  cousin  of  the  his- 
torian, a fellow  of  Trinity,  85 
Homer,  prescribed  as  a subject  of  lec- 
tures in  time  of  Edw.  vi,  111 
Hooker,  Iii.,  appointed  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  Temple  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sandys,  305;  censure 
on  Ramus’s  logic  pronounced  by, 
407 

Hooker,  Tho.,  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  313 
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Horne,  Rob.,  one  of  the  university  com- 
mission in  1559,  175 
Hottoman,  Francis,  Andrew  Melville 
attends  the  lectures  of,  at  Geneva,  8(55 
Houghton,  Jo.,  prior  of  the  Carthu- 
sians in  London,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, 30 

Hound,  Edm.,  master  of  Catherine 
Hall,  signs  petition  against  Eliza- 
bethan statutes,  236 
Howard,  Hen.,  earl  of  Northampton,  a 
distinguished  patron  of  King’s  Col- 
lege and  Trinity  Hall,  497 ; educated 
at  King’s  College,  ib. ; high  tribute 
paid  by  Cowell,  to,  ib.  n,  5;  election 
of,  to  office  of  chancellor,  513;  ex- 
pectations formed  of  benefactions 
from,  514;  death  of,  ih, 

Howard,  Tho.,  earl  of  Suffolk,  election 
of,  as  chancellor,  514 ; deputation 
to,  at  Audley  End,  ib. ; speech  of, 
on  the  occasion,  ib. ; good  offices 
of,  with  king  James,  to  prevail  on 
the  latter  to  visit  the  university,  ih. ; 
lavish  expenditure  of,  on  the  occa- 
sion, 518 ; obtains  for  the  university 
a draught  of  the  town  petition  for  a 
charter,  548 

Howland,  Ri.,  master  of  St  John’s, 
circumstances  of  his  appointment, 
272 ; recommended  previously  by 
Whitgift  for  mastership  of  Trinity, 
ib. ; transferred  from  mastership  of 
Magdalene,  ib^  character  of,  ih.  n. 
3 ; testimony  of,  with  respect  to  the 
general  discipline  of  the  university, 
280 

Hullier,  Jo.,  conduct  of  King’s,  burnt 
on  Jesus  Green,  155 
Humphrey,  Lawrence,  master  of  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  a frequent  correspon- 
dent with  the  Helvetic  churches,  195 
Hutton,  Matt.,  d.p.,  master  of  Pem- 
broke, succeeds  to  the  lady  Margaret 
professorship,  188;  signs  letter  to 
Cecil  deprecating  re-introduction  of 
ritualism,  198;  grounds  of  assent  of, 
to  the  Lambeth  Articles,  338,  ru  3 

I 

Ignoramus  (a  play  by  George  Ruggle), 
elements  in,  which  especially  appeal- 
ed to  the  prejudices  of  an  academic 
audience,  528;  labours  on  the  text 
of,  bestowed  by  archbp.  Sancroft,  ib.', 
long  popularity  of,  ib.;  immediate 
success  of  the  performance  of,  543; 
second  performance  of,  before  king 
James,  545;  name  of,  becomes  clas- 
sic, 547 


Impropriations,  system  of,  attacked  in 
the  Return  from  Parnassus,  524 
Ingolstadt,  distinguished  as  a school 
of  the  Jesuits  in  16th  century,  258 
Injunctions:  of  Tho.  Cromwell,  9-10; 
their  importance,  10;  their  popu- 
larity asserted  by  Dr  Leigh,  n.  2 ; 
given  to  the  university  a.d.  1549, 
110 ; distinguished  from  the  statutes. 
109,  n.  3;  rescinded,  150;  sent  to 
the  university  by  Cecil  in  1562,  187 
Institution  of  a Christian  Man  (the), 
its  origin,  17j  its  merits,  ib. ; criti- 
cisms on  these,  ib.  n,  2j  compared 
with  the  Erudition , ib. ; to  be  re- 
garded as  the  production  of  Cam- 
bridge theologians,  18j  why  cora- 
meuded,  ib.;  Latimer  orders  the 
clergy  in  his  diocese  to  obtain  copies 
of,  21j  members  of  religions  orders 
who  assisted  in  its  compilation,  31 
Instruction,  rival  methods  of,  at  the 
university,  51 

Interpreter . the,  of  Dr  Cowell,  criticism 
of,  by  Mr  Gardiner,  498;  suppres- 
sion of,  by  royal  edict,  499;  expres- 
sions illustrated  by,  how  distinguish- 
ed in  text,  531  n,  a ; how  parodied  in 
Ignoramus,  534 

Ireland,  condition  of,  circ.  1585,  352; 
Case  calls  the  attention  of  the  chan- 
cellors of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to,  ib. 

Irishmen,  admissible  to  fellowships  at 
Sidney  College  early  in  17th  century, 

362 

Isocrates,  begins  to  be  much  studied 
in  the  time  of  Ascham,  53 ; chosen 
by  Ascham  as  a subject  for  his  Greek 
lectures,  56 ; prescribed  as  a subject 
in  lectures  in  time  of  Edw.  vi.  111 
Ithell,  Tho.,  master  of  Jesus,  his  gene- 
ral fitness  as  an  administrator, 
203 ; non-placetcd  by  Cartwright’s 
party  for  the  Caput,  218;  one  of  the 
revisers  of  the  university  statutes  in 
1572,  222;  concurs  in  Cartwright’s 
deprivation  of  his  professorship,  226 

J 

James  i,  does  not  visit  Cambridge  on 
progress  from  the  north,  445;  depu- 
tation to,  at  Hinchingbrook,  ib.;  his 
intentions  on  setting  out  for  England, 
446 ; character  of  mind  of,  ih  ; pro- 
poses himself  to  initiate  Church  re- 
form, 448;  he  proposes  to  restore 
the  impropriations  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown,  449;  letters  of, 
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to  the  two  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities, ib. ; letters  of,  to  the 
heads  of  colleges,  450;  relations  of 
with  Bancroft,  459  ; and  with  the 
universities,  ib. ; consents  to  visit 
Cambridge,  515  ; first  visit  of,  ib. 
n.  3 ; anticipations  of  the  uni- 
versity on  the  occasion,  515;  pre- 
vious symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
of,  with  the  university,  ib. ; prepa- 
rations on  the  occasion  of  first  visit 
of,  516 ; main  incidents  of  same,  518 ; 
part  taken  by,  in  the  philosophy  act 
of  1615,  520;  delight  of,  at  the  per- 
formance of  Ignoramus , 540;  de- 
claration of,  that  he  will  make  no 
concessions  to  the  town  that  arc 
likely  to  give  anxiety  to  the  univer- 
sity, 550:  his  delight  at  Herbert’s 
letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
his  Basilieon  Doron , 553;  dislike  of, 
to  discussions  affecting  the  royal 
prerogative,  664  ; thanks  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  its  promp- 
titude in  dealing  with  William 
Knight,  566 ; seeks  to  dissuade 
Preston  from  pressing  his  candi- 
dateship  for  the  lectureship  at  Trinity 
Church,  572 ; last  visit  of,  to  the 
university,  574 

James,  Wm.,  of  Peterhouse,  first  regu- 
larly appointed  university  librarian, 

343 

Jegon,  Jo.,  m.  of  Corpus,  takes  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  Barret,  334;  de- 
vice whereby  he  carries  his  brother’s 
election  to  the  office  of  proctor,  384, 
n.  1;  signs  petition  against  com- 
mittee of  enquiry,  385;  measure  of 
reform  introduced  by  at  Corpus 
Christi,  386.  n.  Ij  unpopularity  of, 
with  the  townsmen,  M3;  his  com- 
plaints to  Burghley  of  their  conduct, 
444 ; letter  from,  to  Whitgift,  ib. ; 
manoeuvres  to  secure  the  election  of 
his  brother  to  the  mastership,  495 ; 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  Whitgift, 
496 

Jegon,  Tho.,  master  of  Corpus  Christi, 
nepotism  of,  496;  consequent  dis- 
agreements of,  with  the  fellows, 
ib. 

Jena,  university  of,  circumstances  of 
the  foundation  of,  104  ; distracted  by 
theological  contentions,  ib.;  demora- 
lized condition  of,  in  seventeenth 
century,  433;  general  reputation  of, 
ib.  n.  4 ; description  of  the  life  of  a 
dissolute  student  of,  in  the  year 
1607,  434-6 


Jessopp,  Dr.,  author’s  obligation  to, 

260,  n.  3 

Jesuits,  the,  the  colleges  of,  256;  accord- 
ing to  Whitaker,  the  recognised  inter- 
preters of  Tridentine  doctrine,  257, 
n.  3;  foundation  of  their  colleges  in 
16th  century,  ib. ; rapid  success  of 
the  order  of,  in  Germany,  258;  ac- 
tivity of,  characterised  by  a master 
of  St  John's,  259,  n.  2;  influence 
gained  by,  over  the  students  at  the 
English  College  in  Rome,  260  ; 
strugglo  between,  and  the  secular 
clergy  in  the  college,  ib. ; important 
influence  exerted  by  colleges  of,  on 
Catholic  party  in  England,  261  ; 
large  contributions  made  in  England 
towards  support  of  colleges  of,  ib.  n. 
3j  accessions  to,  from  Cambridge, 
350:  presence  of,  noted  in  St  Mary’s 
Church,  568 

Jesus  College,  specially  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Visitors  of  1549, 113. 
n.  5 ; civil  law  fellowships  at,  con- 
verted into  divinity  fellowships,  137; 
retains  its  statutes  at  accession  of 
queen  Mary,  150 ; not  visited  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  191 

Jewell,  Jo.,  testimony  of,  with  respect 
to  condition  of  Oxford  in  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  168 ; same,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Zurich,  170 ; attends  P. 
Martyr’s  lectures  at  Strassburg, 
171 ; arguments  used  by,  against 
Catholicism,  turned  against  Anglica- 
nism, 207 

Johnson,  Geo.,  of  Christ’s  College, 
emigrates  to  Amsterdam,  301 

Johnson,  Robt.,  archdeacon  of  Leices- 
ter, benefactor  to  the  university 
library,  652 ; founder  of  Uppingham 
and  Oakham  schools,  ib. 

Jonson,  Ben,  how  characterised  in  tho 
Return  from  Parnassus , 523,  n,  3 

Justinian,  Institutes  of,  imitated  in 
Elizabethan  statutes,  233,  n.  1 

K 

Katharine,  queen,  her  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  royal  intentions  con- 
cerning Cambridge,  79-80 

Keckerman,  Barth,  criticism  on  Ra- 
mus by,  408 

Kelke,  Rog.,  return  of,  from  Frankfort 
to  Cambridge,  173;  succeeds  to  mas- 
tership of  Magdalene  in  1559,  178 ; 
takes  part  in  performance  of  the 
Aulularia , 190 : pleads  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  on  behalf  of  Magdalene 
College,  191 ; signs  letter  to  Cecil 
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deprecating  re-introduction  of  ritual, 
198;  maladministration  of,  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  886 

Kent,  earl  of,  ono  of  the  executors  of 
the  countess  of  Sussex,  foundress  of 
Sidney  College,  351 
King’s  College,  purchases  a portion  of 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  Carme- 
lites in  Cambridge,  23,  el  3j  Dr  Day 
appointed  to  the  provostship  of,  37j 
value  of  the  appointment  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ib.  a.  4j  one  of  three 
colleges  providing  for  a Greek  lec- 
tureship in  1546,  Mj  n.  4 ; its  revenue 
in  1546,  78;  civil  law  fellowships  at, 
converted  into  divinity  fellowships, 
137 ; Calvinistic  doctrines  less  favour- 
ed by  society  of,  194;  maladminis- 
tration of,  by  Philip  Baker,  200; 
alleged  maladministration  of,  by  Dr 
Goad,  385.  n.  3 ; character  of  society 
at,  467;  fellows  of,  cultivated  music 
but  shunned  the  ministry,  ih.  il  6 ; 
numbers  of  members  of,  in  1617  and 
1672,  468;  students  at,  not  always 
from  Eton,  478,  n.  5 
King’s  Hall,  surrender  of  to  the  crown, 
80 

‘King’s  scholar,’  Alane  appointed, 
15 

Kirchmeyer,  Tho.,  a writer  of  ‘mys- 
teries,’ 73;  his  career  as  an  author, 
ib. ; Pammachius  of,  24;  character 
of,  as  a theologian,  326 
Knight,  Wm.,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  sermon  by,  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  565;  he  justifies  armed 
resistance  to  the  royal  authority,  ib. ; 
his  subsequent  fate,  566 
Knox,  John,  reconstitutes  tho  univer- 
sities of  Scotland,  365 
Kdnigsberg,  university  of,  effects  of 
appointment  of  Osiander  to  chair  of 
theology  at,  213 


L 

Laincz,  Jas.,  scheme  of  education  de- 
vised by,  257 

Lamb,  Jo.,  master  of  Corpus  Christi, 
omissions  by,  in  his  edition  of 
Masters’  Hinton/  of  the  college,  384, 
n.  1 

Lambeth  Articles , the,  origin  of,  327 ; 
occasion  of  compilation  of,  338; 
their  character,  639 ; displeasure  of 
Elizabeth  at,  318,  n.  2j  James  i,  at 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  ignorant 
oi  what  was  meant  by,  453 


Langdale,  Alban,  a member  of  the 
Catholio  faction  at  St  John’s,  40 ; 
one  of  the  disputants  before  the 
Visitors  in  1549,  114 

Latimer,  Hugh,  made  bp.  of  Worcester 
by  Tho.  Cromwell,  3 ; his  ser- 
mons before  Convocation,  ib. ; the 
agent  of  Cromwell  at  Cambridge,  21 ; 
his  activity  in  this  capacity,  ib;  in- 
tercedes with  Cromwell  in  behalf  of 
St  John's,  ib. ; his  denunciation  of 
the  worship  of  relics,  22 ; story  told 
by,  29;  his  resignation  of  his  see. 
35 ; martyrdom  of,  at  Oxford,  155; 
testimony  of,  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versity, circ.  1549,  90;  with  respect 
to  the  cessation  of  benefactions  from 
wealthy  Londoners,  94 ; superior  in 
llidley’s  opinion  to  Homer,  136 

Latin,  a knowledge  of,  essential  to  ad- 
mission at  Caius  College,  103 

Latin  Prayer  Book,  majority  of  the 
Colleges  refuse  to  use  the,  202 

Lawson,  Jas.,  death  of,  368;  debt  of 
Edinburgh  to,  369 

Leases,  fraudulent,  granted  by  Trinity 
Hall,  79,  n,  2 

Lecky,  Mr  W.  E.  H„  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  suppression  of  the  con- 
ventual system  quoted,  33  n.  1 ; 
evidence  which  seems  to  modify  his 
representation  as  to  tho  unique 
character  of  Harsnet’s  disbelief  in 
witchcraft,  489,  n.  1 

Lectures,  the  university,  very  indiffer- 
ently attended  circ.  1547,  96;  those 
of  tbe  professors  little  attended  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
426 

Lecturers,  duties  of,  as  assigned  by 
statutes  of  Edw.  vi,  110 

Lectureship,  institution  of  a,  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  at  the  expense  of  the  uni- 
versity, 9;  king  Henry  the  Eighth’s, 
institution  of,  13 ; at  Gt.  St  An- 
drew’s, William  Perkins  appointed 
to,  473 

Leedes,  Edw.,  master  of  Clare,  acts  as 
arbitrator  in  dispute  at  Queens’  Col- 
lege, 126 

Legate,  see  Legatt. 

Legatt,  Jo.,  printer  to  the  university, 
testimony  of,  to  the  admiration  in 
which  the  works  of  Perkins  were 
held,  474 

Legge,  Tho.,  master  of  Caius,  signs 
petition  against  Elizabethan  statutes, 
236 ; leanings  of,  to  Catholicism, 251 , 
success  of,  as  a college  tutor,  252 ; 
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rale  of,  at  Caius  College,  ib. ; genial 
character  of,  ib. ; benefactions  of,  to 
the  society,  ib. 

LelirpLin,  the,  the  educational  manual 
of  the  Jesuits,  designed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Sturm,  257 

Leicester  (earl  of)  see  Dudley. 

Leigh,  Sir  Tho.,  appointed  by  Tlio. 
Cromwell  a commissioner  to  the 
university, 8;  his  character  for  harsh- 
ness, ib. ; his  patronage  of  Leland, 
Hl.  ; unpopular  even  with  his  brother 
commissioners,  ib. ; his  injunctions 
to  the  university,  9 

Leighton,  Dr  Ri.,  appointed  by  Tho. 
Cromwell  a commissioner  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  8 

Leland,  Jo.,  a member  of  Christ’s  Col- 
lege, 8 ; befriended  by  the  com- 
missioner, Dr  Leigh,  ib. ; his  de- 
scription of  the  monastery  at  Ed- 
mundsbury,  32 

Lever,  Tho.,  master  of  St  John's,  re- 
fused admission  to  a fellowship  when 
a bachelor  of  arts,  39;  subsequent 
election  of,  to  a fellowship,  ib. ; on 
the  scandal  of  impropriations,  82, 
and  83  n.  1 ; his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  university  in  1550,  90- 
91 ; his  character  as  drawn  by  Baker, 
90,  n,  3j  his  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  grammar  schools,  92  ; sups 
with  Northumberland  on  his  arrival 
in  Cambridge,  147;  voluuteers  to 
carry  the  ms.  of  Sandys’  sermon  to 
London,  148 ; return  of,  from  exile, 
172;  settles  at  Coventry,  173;  dis- 
suades Elizabeth  from  assuming  title 
of ‘Supreme  Head,*  173,  n.2;  reasons 
for  his  non-return  to  the  mastership 
of  St  John's,  ib. 

Leyden,  university  of,  circumstances  of 
its  foundation,  212,  n.  4 ; condition 
of,  circ.  285 ; cold  reception  accorded 
at,  to  the  English  representatives  at 
tho  Synod  of  Dort,  562 ; reason  of 
the  same,  ib. 

Library,  the  university,  tho  ‘useless 
books’  in,  ordered  to  be  sold,  50; 
stores  of,  augmonted  by  Parker  and 
Perne,  247;  number  of  volumes  in, 
circ.  1574,  ib. ; lord  Lumley’s  bene- 
faction to,  343;  account  of,  by  Mr 
Bradshaw,  ib. ; number  of  volumes 
in,  in  a.d.  1600,345  ; various  donors 
to,  344  n.  2 ; scheme  for  tho  erection 
of  a new  building  for,  arrested  by  the 
assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 552 

Liuacre  lectureship  at  St  John's,  37  ; 


Dr  Day  the  first  to  deliver  lectures 
in  connexion  with,  ib. 

Lindsell,  Augustine  (bp.  of  Peter- 
borough), f.  of  Clare  Hall,  Greek 
scholarship  of,  420,  n,  4 
Lipsius,  Justus,  his  testimony  to  the 
opulence  of  the  English  colleges,  96 
n.  1 

Lively,  Edw. , period  of  his  professoriate 
of  Hebrew',  416 ; chronological  re- 
searches of,  422 ; hardships  of  career 
of,  503 ; description  of  his  neces- 
sitous condition  by  Playfere,  ib. ; 
generosity  shewm  to,  by  John  Wil- 
liams, ib. ; pre-eminent  position  as- 
signed to,  among  the  translators  of 
the  Bible,  504  n.  2j  death  of,  504 ; 
testimony  of  Playfere  to  varied  merit 
of,  ib. 

Livings,  church,  in  gift  of  Crown,  pro- 
mised to  deserving  students,  183 
Livings,  college,  expedients  resorted 
to,  to  obtain,  387 

Lloyd,  David,  his  assertion  respecting 
Cromwell’s  election  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Cambridge,  2 
Locke,  Jo.,  observations  of,  on  laxity 
of  religious  profession  in  16th  cen- 
tury, 179 

Lodgings,  residence  of  students  in, 
discouraged,  395,  n.  4 
Loftus,  Adam,  first  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  355;  Puritan  sym- 
pathies of,  ib. ; speech  of,  on  intro- 
ducing his  successor,  ib. ; the  speech 
probably  a translation,  ib. 

Logic,  study  of,  prescribed  for  sophist- 
ers,  404 ; division  of,  by  Ramus,  406 
London,  rich  men  of,  wont  to  help 
poor  students  by  founding  exhibitions 
at  the  universities,  94 
London,  Dr.,  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Tho.  Crom- 
well, 8 ; death  of,  75 
Longlande,  Jo.,  bp.  of  Lincoln,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Institution,  18 
Longworth,  Ri.,  succeeds  to  the  mas- 
tership of  St  John’s,  188 ; signs  let- 
ter to  Cecil,  deprecating  re-intro- 
duction of  ritualism,  198;  connives 
at  rejection  of  the  surplice  by  mem- 
bers of  St  John’s,  199 ; summoned 
to  London  and  required  to  recant, 
ib. ; apprehensive  lest  the  Puritan 
party  should  overthrow  the  academic 
constitution,  221;  attempt  to  re- 
appoint, on  retirement  of  Shepherd 
from  the  master  hip,  266 
Lords  of  Misrule,  the  appointment  of, 
at  Christmas,  forbidden,  113 
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Loud,  Edw.,  imprisonment  of,  at  Cam- 
bridge caRtle,  3D 

Louvain,  university  of,  free  from  theo- 
logical controversy  in  lGth  century, 
107 ; styled  the  ‘Belgian  Athens,’  ib. ; 
its  general  character,  ib. ; saying  of 
Erasmus  with  respect  to,  108  ; one 
of  the  chief  asylums  for  Catholic 
scholars  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
253 ; the  model  for  the  university  of 
Douay,  251 

Lucy,  Win.,  of  Caius  College,  Arminian 
sermon  by,  at  St  Mary’s,  5f>8 

Lumley,  lord,  formerly  of  Queens’  Col- 
lege, 342:  benefaction  of,  to  univer- 
sity library,  313 

Luther,  dogmas  of,  condemned  by  the 
university,  155 

‘Lutherans,  the,’  Whitaker  promises 
Laurence  Chaderton  to  stand  to  God’s 
cause  against,  338 

M 

Macaulay,  lord,  exaggeration  of,  with 
respect  to  Whitgift’s  share  in  abolish- 
ing the  Westminster  monopoly  at 
Trinity,  272,  n,  1 ; unfairness  of, 
with  respect  to  Whitgift’s  general 
character,  ib. 

Madew,  Jo.,  master  of  Clare  Hall, 
highly  praised  by  Ascham,  41 ; his 
dislike  for  disputations,  102 ; one  of 
the  disputants  before  the  Visitors  of 
1549,  114;  retires  from  the  Regius 
professorship  in  favour  of  Bucer, 
118  ; succeeds  to  mastership  of  Clare 
College,  137 

Magdalene  College,  date  of  its  foun- 
dation as  given  by  Caius,  64,  n,  1 ; 
foundation  of,  67j  early  Ptatutes  of, 
ib.;  noticeable  feature  in  original 
copy  of,  ib.;  character  of  original 
code  of,  68 ; revenues  inadequate  to 
carrying  out  the  statutes  of,  69 ; 
original  number  of  fellows  at,  ib.; 
gain  of,  from  suppression  of  the 
monasteries, 70 ; various  bequests  to, 
ib. ; royal  rights  to  fellowships  at,  ib. 
n,  4j  free  at  first  from  debt,  78;  re- 
tains its  statutes  at  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  150;  its  unfinished  state  in 
1664,  191 ; condition  of,  under  Roger 
Kelke,  286;  under  Degory  Nichols, 
287 ; frequent  changes  in  masters  of, 
382,  n.  1 ; ultimate  loss  of  estates  in 
Aldgate  belonging  to,  495 

Maqister  aulae,  office  of,  at  Trinity 
College,  11D 


Mallet,  Dr  Francis,  appointed  master 
of  Michaelhouse,  11 
Mansel,  Jo.,  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Queens’,  568 

Marburg,  university  of,  failed  to  com- 
bine the  college  and  university 
systems  of  education,  95,  n,  2;  its 
demoralized  condition,  99,  n.  3j 
foundation  of,  103-1 
Margaret,  the  lady,  professorship,  in- 
effectual attempt  to  obtain  augmen- 
tation in  endowment  of,  in  reign  of 
James  I,  505 

Marian  exiles,  return  of,  171 ; hospi- 
tality received  by,  abroad,  ib. 
Marlowe,  Christoph.,  of  Corpus  Christi, 
dissipated  career  of,  132 
Marston,  Jo.,  liow  characterised  in  the 
Return  from  Parnassus , 523,  n.  2 
Martial,  Dr,  dean  of  Christchurch,  con- 
trasted with  Dr  Perne,  181.  n.  1 
Martin,  Edmd.,  executor  of  lord  Audley, 
67 

Martyr,  Pet.,  his  admiration  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford,  95,  n.  3j  not 
German  by  birth,  109;  his  arrival  in 
England,  ib.;  his  appointment  as 
professor  at  Oxford,  ib. ; letter  of  to 
Bucer  in  1548,  114 ; commences  to 
lecture  at  Oxford,  115;  teaches  the 
Zwiuglian  theory  of  the  Eucharist, 
115 ; his  character,  116 ; quits  Ox- 
ford, 168 ; letters  to,  from  Jewell, 
170 ; hospitality  shewn  by,  to  Mariau 
exiles,  171;  lectures  to  the  English 
exiles  at  Strassburg,  ib. ; disparaging- 
ly spoken  of  by  Barrett,  327 
Mary,  queen,  benefactions  of,  to  the 
universities,  165;  and  to  Trinity 
College,  ib.  n,  2 ; events  at  Cambridge 
on  accession  of,  147;  condition  of 
the  university  during  reign  of,  152; 
patronage  bestowed  on  Oxford  during 
reign  of,  167 

Master,  Wm.,  public  orator,  defends 
legendary  accounts  of  the  university, 

190 

Master  of  arts,  studies  imposed  upon 
in  1549,  111 ; numbers  proceeding  to 
degree  of,  in  reigns  of  Edw.  vi  and 
Mary  compared,  153 
Masters  of  colleges:  unusual  powers 
vested  in  master  of  Magdalene,  68j 
these  confirmed  by  subsequent  enact- 
ments, 71,  n.  1 ; see  Heads. 
Mathematics,  meaning  of  the  term  in 
reign  of  Edw.  vi,  110;  take  the 
place  of  grammar  as  the  iuitiatory 
study,  111 ; omitted  altogether  from 
undergraduate  course  of  study,  402: 
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reason  of  this,  403 ; lecturer  on,  to 
the  university,  his  salary  in  the  16th 
century  sometimes  appropriated  to 
other  purposes,  51 

Matriculation  of  students,  when  first 
made  compulsory,  63  ; form  of  oath 
prescribed  at,  ib. 

Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
advised  to  send  his  young  nobility  to 
Cambridge  to  study  the  logic  of 
liamus,  412 
May,  Dr.  see  Mey 

Mayor,  the,  of  Cambridge,  oath  for- 
merly taken  by,  6;  decision  of  dis- 
pute between,  and  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, as  regards  precedence,  441 
Meier,  Wolfgang,  grandson  of  Bucer, 
his  career  at  Cambridge,  182 
Mekerch,  treatise  of,  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  pronunciation,  62,  63,  n.  1 
Mela,  Pomponius,  an  authority  for  cos- 
mography in  reign  of  Edw.  vi,  110 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  his  censure  of  bp. 
Gardiner,  36 ; his  description  of  the 
state  of  Wittenberg,  40 ; his  method 
of  pronouncing  Greek,  55;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Cranmer,  103 ; in- 
vited by  Cranmer  to  England,  108 
Melville,  Andrew,  sarcastic  allusion  by, 
to  the  square  cap,  280,  n.  3 ; cha- 
racter of,  365  ; academic  career  of, 
ib. ; reforms  of,  at  Glasgow,  366; 
invitation  from,  to  Cartwright  and 
Travers,  ib.;  success  of,  as  a teacher 
at  Glasgow,  ib. ; removal  of,  to  St 
Andrews,  362  ; Thomas  Wilson’s  ac- 
count of  his  course  of  instruction,  ib. ; 
unpopularity  of,  owing  to  his  reforms, 
367 ; tiight  of,  to  England, 368 ; visits 
of,  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  ib. ; re- 
sults of  same,  ib.;  conduct  of,  to  Ban- 
croft at  the  privy  council,  455 
Melville,  Jas.,  his  complacent  account 
of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  366 
Mere,  Jo.,  registrary  of  the  university, 
72  ; account  given  by,  of  Parker’s 
election  to  the  vicechancellorship,  ib. ; 
account  given  by,  of  visitation  of 
1557,  156 

Metcalfe,  Dr  Nich.,  compelled  to  retire 
from  mastership  of  St  John’s  College, 
12 ; much  esteemed  by  bp.  Fisher, 
ib. ; his  character,  by  B.  Ascham, 
ib. 

Mey,  Dr.  Jo.  (archbp.  elect  of  York), 
president  of  Queens’  College,  24 ; 
his  ability  as  an  administrator,  ib. ; 
negotiates  with  the  Carmelites,  the 
transfer  of  their  property  to  Queens’, 
ib. ; testimony  of  Downes  to  his  re- 


putation, ib.  n.  1 ; one  of  the  com- 
mission of  1546,  110;  one  of  the 
compilers  of  first  statutes  of  Trinity 
College,  138 ; succeeds  to  the  master- 
ship of  St  Catherine’s,  176 ; re- 
fuses to  admit  Cartwright  to  his 
degree  of  d.d.,  218;  his  re-election 
to  the  vice-chancellorship  thereby 
rendered  improbable,  221 ; one  of  the 
revisers  of  the  university  statutes  in 
1572, 222  ; censured  by  Edw.  Dering, 
235 

Mey,  Wm.,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
university  in  1549,  110;  expelled 
from  presidency  of  Queens’  on  ac- 
cession of  queen  Mary,  151 ; one  of 
the  university  commission  in  1559, 
174 ; restored  to  the  presidency  of 
Queens’,  176 

Mice,  the  English  exiles  reduced  to 
eat,  at  Zurich,  173 

Michaelhouse,  Dr  Mallet  master  of,  11 ; 
its  financial  condition  in  1546,  78; 
surrender  of,  to  the  crown,  80 
Micklethwaite,  Paul,  a candidate, 
against  Preston,  for  the  lectureship 
at  Trinity  Church,  572 
Mildmay,  Anthony,  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  delivers  oration  on  visit  of 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1654,  311 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  founder  of  Em- 
manuel College,  educated  at  Christ’s 
College,  310 ; attachment  of,  to  the 
college  and  the  university,  ib.;  pro- 
cures the  charter  for  the  foundation 
of  Emmanuel  College,  ib.;  accused 
by  Elizabeth  of  designing  to  found  a 
Puritan  college,  311 ; Latin  poems 
of,  no  longer  extant,  310,  n.  2j  views 
of,  with  respect  to  the  English  policy 
in  the  Low  Countries,  312,  n.  1 ; his 
designs  as  a founder,  314 
Millenary  Petition  (the),  presentation 
of,  to  king  James  i,  447;  tone  of, 
unfriendly  to  the  universities,  ib.; 
provisions  of,  prejudicial  to  the  col- 
leges, ib. ; replies  of  the  universities 
to,  448 ; letter  from  Cambridge  to 
Oxford,  witli  reference  to,  451 
Milton,  Jo.,  edits  Bamus’s  Logic , 411 ; 
criticism  of,  on  the  performance  of 
college  plays,  542 

Monasteries,  the,  their  final  dissolution, 
26 ; Cromwell’s  tactics  in  carrying 
out  the  work,  ib.;  expectations  at 
the  universities  on  the  occasion,  21; 
absurd  relics  at,  denounced  by  Lati- 
mer, 22;  dissolution  of,  at  Cam- 
bridge, ib. ; application  of  the  univer- 
sity for  a share  of  tho  spoil  of,  26  ; 
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relations  of,  to  the  universities,  28  ; 
heads  of,  who  had  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge,^ effects  of  their  suppression 
on  the  universities,  32  ; popular  with 
the  lower  orders,  *6.  n.  4^  feelings 
with  which  their  dissolution  was  re- 
garded by  the  laity,  32 ; their  popu- 
larity described  by  Strype,  ib.  n. 
4 

Montaigne,  Goo.  (arch bp.  of  York),  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
Queens’  on  the  death  of  Dr  Tyndall, 
484 ; advises  that  the  fellows  should 
petition  for  a free  election,  ib. ; cha- 
grin at  his  own  non -election,  485 ; 
subsequently  founds  two  scholarships 
in  the  college,  ib. ; successful  subse- 
quent career  of,  ib.;  preacher  at  the 
burning  of  the  works  of  Paraeus  at 
Paul’s  Cross,  507 

Montcpulciano,  one  of  the  medical 
schools  to  which  fellows  are  advised 
by  Dr  Caius  to  repair,  103 

Moody,  Ri.,  appointed  university  li- 
brarian, 348 

Moptyd,  Lawrence,  f.  of  Gonvillc  Hall, 
succeeds  to  mastership  of  Corpus, 
151 

Morgan,  a pupil  of  Preston  at  Queens’ 
College,  whom  he  tries  to  dissuade 
from  acting  in  a college  play,  517 

Morton,  Tho.  (bp.  of  Durham),  Greek 
scholarship  of,  420,  n.  4 ; a candidate 
for  tho  mastership  of  St  John’s  on 
the  death  of  Clayton,  470,  n.  3 

Mountague,  Jas.  (or  Montague  bp.  of 
Winchester)  lays  the  foundation  stone 
of  Sidney  College,  350 ; becomes  first 
master  of  the  College,  ib. ; admission 
of,  to  degree  of  u.d.  objected  to  by 
Whitgift,  444 

Mountagu,  Ri.,  reference  by,  to  logic 
of  Ramus,  412 

Mowse,  Win.,  expelled  from  mastership 
of  Trinity  Hall  on  accession  of  Mary, 
151 ; a second  time  removed  from 
the  post  in  1550,  177 

Muryell,  Win.,  a servant  of  bishop 
Gardiner,  154  ; the  university  refuses 
to  elect  him  to  a bedellship,  ib. 

Musculus,  W'olfgang,  Commonplace s of, 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Sentences , 
208 ; publication  of  same,  ib.  n.  2 

N 

Nash,  Tho.,  of  St  John's,  dissipated 
career  of,  432  ; statement  res]>ecting, 
by  Gabriel  llarvey,  ib.  m 3j  how 


characterised  in  the  Return  from 
Parnassus , 523,  n.  4 
Naim  ton.  Sir  Robt.,  public  orator,  il- 
lustrates the  traditional  connexion 
of  his  office  with  a state  career,  553 
Nethersole,  F.,  public  orator,  illustrates 
the  traditional  connexion  of  his  office 
with  a state  career,  553 
Neville,  Tho.,  m.  of  Trinity  College, 
letter  to,  from  Sir  John  Harrington 
respecting  terms  to  Sidney  College, 
358 ; descent  of,  468 ; early  univer- 
sity career  of,  ib.;  non-placeted  Ga- 
briel Harvey’s  degree,  460;  succeeds 
to  mastership  of  Magdalene,  t‘6. ; and 
from  thence  to  that  of  Trinity,  ib. ; 
special  honour  paid  to,  on  his  enter- 
ing upon  the  office,  ib.  n.  2j  improve- 
mertfsat  Trinity,  designed  and  carried 
out  by,  ib. ; effects  of  administration 
of,  470  ; Hacket  s description  of,  ib. 
Ncwcome,  Dr.,  commissary  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  Preston  prevents  a 
marriage  between  a daughter  of,  and 
a fellow-commoner  of  Queens’,  556 ; 
interference  by,  when  Preston  is 
about  to  preach  at  St  Botolph’s,  557 ; 
complaint  preferred  by,  to  king 
James  at  Newmarket,  553 
Newmarket,  king  James  frequently  at, 
515 

Nichols,  Degory,  administration  of 
Magdalene  College  by,  287 ; dislike 
of,  for  Welshmen,  ib. 

Nominations,  royal,  resistance  at  col- 
leges to,  286-8  ; 290;  Raker’s  de- 
claration in  favour  of,  346 
Non-placeting,  practice  of,  for  degrees. 
427 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  elected  high-steward 
of  the  university.  Ml  significance 
of  the  election,  ib.;  restored  to  free- 
dom and  office  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  149;  compassionates  Magda- 
lene College,  191 

Norfolk,  natives  of,  to  have  the  pre- 
ference in  elections  to  mastership  or 
fellowships  at  Caius  College,  161 
Norgate,  Robt.,  master  of  Corpus,  re- 
sistance of,  to  Burghley’s  nomination 
of  ‘Sir  Booth  ’ to  a fellowship,  288 
‘North’  and  ‘South,’  division  of, 
among  fellows  of  St  John’s,  39;  the 
northern  men  defended  from  the  im- 
putation of  partiality  by  Ascham, 
40.  n.  lj  distinction  of,  not  recog- 
nised in  statutes  of  Trinity,  142 
North,  Edw.,  lord,  executor  of  lord 
Audlcy,  67 

Northampton,  co.  of,  preference  to  be 
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Riven  to  natives  of,  in  elections  to 
Emmanuel  College,  312 
Northampton  (earl  of),  see  Howard, 
Henry. 

Northumberland,  duke  of,  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  111 ; is  both 
high  steward  and  chancellor,  149, 
n.  3 ; at  Cambridge  in  1553,  148 ; 
his  arrest  at  King’s  College,  ib. 
Norwich,  city  of,  preference  to  be  given 
to  natives  of,  in  elections  to  a certain 
fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi,  288 
Numbers,  aggregate,  of  the  university, 
in  1561, 132;  increase  in,  subsequent 
to  accession  of  Elizabeth,  211 ; in 
1575,  1617,  and  1622,  453  and  574 

O 

Oaths : oath  to  be  taken  at  matricula- 
tion, 63j  admiuistered  on  admission 
to  degrees,  121.  n.  3 ; of  conformity, 
imposed  on  all  admitted  to  a degree, 
458;  administered  to  master  of 
Trinity  College,  139;  not  contained 
in  statutes  of  Michaelhouse,  ib. ; re- 
quired in  1553  of  those  admitted 
d.d.,  b.d.,  and  m.a.,  145;  of  supre- 
macy, administered  to  Heads,  175 
Oecolampadius,  doctrines  of,  con- 
demned by  the  university,  155 
Omer  (St),  foundation  of  Jesuit  college, 
at,  260 ; special  reputation  of,  261 
Orator,  Public;  see  Day,  Redman, 
Smith , Cheke,  Ascham , Ackxcorth, 
Master,  Dyng , Beacon , Naunton, 
Nethenole,  Herbert. 

Orator,  Public,  holders  of  the  office  of, 
often  permitted  to  be  absent  for  long 
periods,  58,  n.  3j  101;  required  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, 101,  n.  1 

Orders,  priests’,  statutory  requirement 
that  fellows  should  be  in,  often  diffi- 
cult to  enforce,  circ.  1570,  227 
Orleans,  university  of,  Landrinus  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at,  58j  he  approves 
Smith’s  new  method  of  Greek  pronun- 
ciation, ib. 

Oughtred,  Wm.,  of  King’s,  composed 
his  Easy  Method  of  Dialling  while  tin 
undergraduate,  574 

Overall,  Jo.  (bp.  of  Coventry),  f.  of 
Trinity,  appointed  to  succeed  Whi- 
taker as  Begins  professor  of  Divinity, 
345 ; defends  the  opinions  put  forward 
by  Baro,  319;  election  of,  to  Regius 
professorship  of  divinity,  351;  re- 
ference made  by,  to  controversy  at 


Cambridge,  at  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, 452 ; academic  career  of,  500 ; 
skill  of,  in  conducting  disputations 
in  the  schools,  ib. ; testimony  of 
Baker,  to  general  ability  of,  501; 
election  of,  to  the  Regius  professor- 
ship of  divinity,  ib. ; high  opinion 
formed  by  Casaubon  of,  ib. ; friends 
and  patron  of,  501 ; treatises  by, 
against  Nicholas  Sander  and  De 
Dominis,  501;  treatise  by,  on  Con- 
vocation, published  by  archbp.  Ban- 
croft, 502 

Owen,  David,  f.  of  Clare,  his  Herod  and 
Pilate  reconciled,  564,  n.  3 

Oxford,  university  of,  its  state  in  1539, 
49 ; statutes  given  to,  in  1549, 109,  n.  2; 
period  of  their  validity,  ib. ; defects 
in  university  register  of,  153 ; charac- 
terised by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  ‘ a col- 
lection of  private  schools’,  163;  con- 
dition of,  in  reign  of  Mary,  166; 
patronage  bestowed  on,  during  same 
reign,  167 ; decline  of  its  fame  as  a 
school  of  theology,  ib. ; increase  of  its 
numbers,  168;  prevalent  immorality 
at,  ib. ; numbers  at,  compared  with 
those  at  Cambridge,  214;  students 
from,  at  university  of  Douay,  254; 
condition  of,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Cambridge,  282 ; testimony  of  Whit- 
gift  respecting  condition  of,  283 ; of 
Gabriel  Harvey  on  same,  284;  ac- 
tivity of  press  at,  313;  lord  Lumley 
appointed  high-steward  of,  342; 
Leicester’s  rule  at,  as  chancellor, 
370 ; An#  we  re  of,  in  reply  to  the 
Millenary  Petition,  448;  more  com- 
pliant than  Cambridge  in  enforcing 
religious  tests,  457;  receives  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  to 
Parliament,  459;  printing  press  at, 
352 ; study  of  Hebrew  at,  417 ; 
numbers  at  in  1611,  468.  n,  4j  plays 
at,  on  occasion  of  James’  first  visit, 
pronounced  to  be  failures,  528 ; 
chagrin  of,  at  the  successor  Ignoramus 
at  Cambridge,  513 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  petition  pre- 
sented by  two  universities  of,  against 
committee  of  enquiry,  385 

P 

Padua,  university  of,  its  state  in  1540, 
57;  its  chief  study  the  civil  law, 
ib. ; Cambridge  men  often  resorted 
thither,  ib. ; Sir  Tho.  Smith  a student 
there,  127;  one  of  the  schools  of  tho 
Continent  for  medicine,  163 
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Paget,  Sir  Wm.,  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  university  in  1549,  110 

Palatine,  the  prince, goes  to  sleep  during 
the  performance  of  the  Adelplii  at 
Trinity  College,  529 

Pammachius,  title  of  a play  by  Kircli- 
meyer  designed  as  a satire  on  the 
papacy,  74 ; its  extensive  popularity, 
ib. ; performance  of,  by  students  of 
Christ’s  College,  75 ; measures  taken 
by  Gardiner  in  consequence,  ib. 

Paraeus,  David,  professor  of  theology 
at  Heidelberg,  early  career  of,  562; 
distinguished  as  an  opponent  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  ib. ; 
his  Irenicum,  563 ; his  Commentary 
on  the  Romans,  ib.;  limitations  he 
lays  down  with  respect  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  i b.;  his  teaching  repro- 
duced at  Oxford,  565 ; formal  censure 
of  his  doctrines  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 567;  works  of,  burnt  at  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  London,  ib. ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Parfew,  Itobt.,bp.of  St  Asaph,  formerly 
a member  of  the  Cluniac  order,  31 

Paris,  university  of,  acting  of  plays 
forbidden  in,  72;  one  of  the  medical 
schools  to  which  fellows  are  advised 
by  Dr  Caius  to  repair,  163;  losses 
sustained  by,  owing  to  the  activity 
of  the  Jesuits,  259;  condition  of,  in 
1584,  285 

Parker,  Matt,  (archbp.  of  Canterbury), 
m.  of  Corpus,  retires  to  Stoke-by- 
Clare,  47j  his  character,  ib.;  his 
popularity  as  a preacher,  48 ; election 
of,  to  mastership  of  Corpus,  72;  re- 
port of,  respecting  performance  of  a 
play  at  Christ’s  College,  75 ; one  of 
the  commission  of  1546,  78;  one  of 
the  commission  present  at  Hampton 
Court,  79 ; his  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  king  Henry,  ih. ; preaches 
Bucer’s  funeral  sermon,  123 ; sups 
with  Northumberland  on  his  arrival 
in  Cambridge,  147 ; resigns  his 
mastership  at  Corpus  and  retires 
into  obscurity,  151:  his  happiness 
in  his  retirement,  ib.;  letter  of,  to 
Ni.  Bacon,  respecting  Cambridge, 
170;  desire  of,  to  labour  in  the  uni- 
versity, ib;  appointed  on  the  univer- 
sity commission  of  1559,174;  absent 
at  the  visitation,  ib.  n.  3j  acts  as 
arbitrator  in  dispute  at  Queens’  Col- 
lege, 176;  Bands  his  son  to  be  edu- 
cated under  D^  Peme  ut  Peterhouse, 
180;  uses  his  influence  with  Cecil  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 


tion of  the  chancellorship,  187 ; letter 
of,  to  Cecil,  on  the  demonstrations 
in  the  university  against  ritual,  liMi; 
George  Withers  suspended  by,  from 
preaching,  197;  issues  his  Advertise- 
ment*, 198;  indisposed  to  yield  to 
wishes  of  Calvinistic  Heads  in  the 
university,  199;  letter  to,  from  Dr 
Caius,  200;  called  upon  to  intervene 
between  the  same  and  the  fellows 
of  Caius,  201 ; orders  search  to  be 
made  for  suspected  books  at  Corpus, 
202;  Whitgift  suggests  that  the 
draught  of  the  new  university  statutes 
should  be  submitted  to,  222 ; he  ap- 
proves the  same,  ib. ; an  arbitrator  on 
the  petition  against  the  Elizabethan 
statutes,  237 ; expression  of  his 
opinion  to  Cecil,  238,  n.  1 ; death  of, 
246 ; occasion  of  his  last  act  of  inter- 
ference at  Cambridge,  ih. ; his  for- 
bearance much  taxed  by  the  Puritan 
party,  ib. ; his  benefactions  to  the 
university,  ib. ; his  good  offices  with 
other  benefactors,  247 ; his  efforts  in 
conjunction  with  Peme  on  behalf  of 
university  library,  ib. : his  own  do- 
nations to  same,  ib.n.  3;  bequests  of, 
to  Corpus  Christi,  248;  more  general 
claims  of,  to  the  national  regard,  249; 
Robert  Norgate  related  to,  288 ; laxity 
of  his  practice  in  relation  to  church 
livings,  479 

Parker,  Ri.,  of  Caius  College,  testimony 
of,  to  Camden’s  merits,  421 ; his  ser- 
vices as  an  antiquary,  422 

Parker,  Tho.,  m.  of  Corpus,  one  of  the 
disputants  before  the  visitors  of 
1549,  114 ; a supporter  of  Cart- 
wright, 241,  n,  1 

Parkhurst,  Jo.,  bp.  of  Norwich,  a fre- 
quent correspondent  with  the  Hel- 
vetic churches,  195 

Parliament,  privilege  of  returning  re- 
presentatives to,  granted  to  the  uni- 
versities ,459;  endeavour  of  the  Heads 
at  Cambridge  to  obtain  entire  control 
of  returning  members  to,  463 ; elec- 
tion of  members  for,  of  1614,  464 

Parsons,  Robt.,  the  leader  of  the  Jesuit 
party  in  England,  261 

Pattison,  Mark,  on  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuit  order  in  founding  colleges,  260 

Patronage,  injurious  manner  in  which 
it  was  exercised  in  relation  to  the 
university  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  23 

Paule,  Sir  G.,  consequences  attributed 
by,  to  Cartwright’s  disputation  before 
Elizabeth,  193 
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Peacham,  Hen.,  of  Trinity  College, 
account  given  by,  of  undergraduates 
in  early  part  of  17th  century,  394; 
reference  in  C 'ompleat  Gentleman  of, 
to  question  disputed  before  King 
James  in  March  1615,  522 
Peacock,  dean,  observations  of,  on 
statutes  of  cardinal  Pole,  156-7;  ob- 
servations of,  on  period  1549-1559, 
178;  on  the  important  innovations 
made  by  two  of  the  Elizabethan  sta- 
tutes, 224;  on  other  features  of  the 
Elizabethan  statutes  in  general, 
251-4 

Peacock,  Tho.,  president  of  Queens’, 
a member  of  the  Catholic  faction  at 
St  John’s,  40;  endeavours  to  antici- 
pate action  of  Commission  of  1559, 
175 ; retires  from  his  presidency, 
176 

Peinber,  Robt.,  one  of  Ascham’s  tutors 
at  St  John’s,  42;  leaves  St  John’s 
for  Trinity,  84;  appointed  Greek 
reader  at  Trinity,  ib. 

Pembroke  College,  Ridley’s  fond  re- 
membrance of,  156 ; two  John  Youngs 
at,  both  masters,  203.  n.  2j  changes 
at,  486;  good  effects  of  Andrewes’ 
administration  at,  488 
Pensioners,  regulations  with  respect  to 
admission  of,  at  Trinity,  142;  effect 
of  the  introduction  of,  399,  n.  2 
Perjury,  punishment  of,  prescribed  in 
statutes  of  Caius  College,  164 
Perkins,  Wm„  tutor  of  Christ’s,  early 
career  of,  473;  Puritan  tendencies 
of,  ib. ; adoption  by,  of  more  moderate 
views,  ib. ; pulpit  oratory  of,  charac- 
terised by  Fuller,  474;  collected 
writings  of,  ib.;  languages  into  which 
they  were  translated,  ib. ; Reformed 
Catholike  of , 475;  encomium  of,  by 
Phineas  Fletcher,  ib.;  a pupil  of 
Laurence  Chaderton,  476;  influence 
of,  on  Ames,  511;  heterodoxy  of, 
urged  in  his  own  defence  by  Barret, 
323;  Apostles'  Creed  a work  of,  329 
Peme,  Andrew,  m.  of  Peterhouse,  his 
facility  in  changing  his  religious 
creed,  122;  retains  the  mastership 
of  Peterhouse,  178;  his  laxity  of  be- 
lief, 180;  his  several  changes  of  re- 
ligious profession,  <6.;  redeeming 
traits  in  hischaracter,  ib. ; his  sermon 
before  queen  Elizabeth,  190;  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  university  statutes 
in  1572, 222 ; concurs  in  Cartwright’s 
deprivation  of  his  professorship,  226 ; 
efforts  of,  in  conjunction  with  Parker, 
on  behalf  of  university  library,  247; 


recommends  Pegory  Nichols  for 
mastership  of  Magdalene,  287;  op- 
poses a royal  nomination  at  Peter- 
house, 289;  favours  Peter  Baro,  326 ; 
death  of,  340 ; career  and  character 
of,  341;  efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the 
university  library,  342 ; good  offices 
of,  with  lord  Lumley,  343;  benefac- 
tions of,  to  Queens’  College,  342,  il  2 ; 
gifts  of,  to  university  library,  344; 
credited  with  a share  in  Sir  Thomas 
Smith’s  Act,  377,  n.  3;  favorable 
report  made  by,  of  condition  of  the 
university  in  1581,  391 
Perrot,  Sir  Jo.,  instructions  given  by, 
for  foundation  of  a college  in  Dublin, 
354 

Perse,  Ste.,  m.d.,  f.  of  Caius  College, 
wealth  of,  acquired  by  practice  as 
a physician,  551;  foundation  of 
grammar  school  by,  ib. ; foundation 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  at 
Caius  College  by,  ib. ; designed  bene- 
factions of,  to  university  library,  ib. 
Peterhouse,  its  revenue  in  1546,  78; 
specially  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Visitors  of  1549, 113,  n,  5;  excellence 
of  its  library  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 181 ; Calvinistic  doctrine  less 
favored  by  society  of,  194 ; resistance 
offered  at,  to  a royal  nomination, 
289;  refusal  of,  to  elect  John  Tenison, 
290;  state  of  revenues  of,  ib.  n,  1 
Peucerus,  Caspar,  his  violent  treatment 
of  Schliisselberg  at  Wittenberg,  105 
Philips,  Morgan,  pres,  of  Oriel,  Oxford, 
retires  to  university  of  Douay,  254 
Philosophy,  lecture  on,  instituted  by 
statutes  of  E lward  vi,  110 
Physic,  foundation  of  Regius  professor- 
ship of,  52 

Pighius,  Albertus,  much  studied  in  the 
university  circ.  1547,  88;  ultimately 
placed  in  the  Index , 89,  n.  1 ; on  the 
contrary  senses  to  be  derived  from 
Scripture,  146 

Pilkington,  Jas.,  m.  of  St  John’s,  one  of 
the  Reform  party  in  the  college,  45; 
return  of,  from  Frankfort  to  Cam- 
bridge, 173;  appointed  one  of  uni- 
versity commission  in  1559,  175 ; 
succeeds  to  mastership  of  St  John’s 
in  1559,  177;  invested  with  unusual 
powers,  ib.  n.  2;  preaches  at  the  re- 
storation of  Bucer  and  Fagius  to  their 
university  honours,  182;  consecra- 
tion of,  to  the  see  of  Durham,  185 ; 
his  learning  and  moderation,  ib. ; his 
opinion  of  the  Heads  in  his  day,  ib.; 
influence  of,  at  St  John’s,  194,  n.  L; 
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sermon  by,  on  exhumation  of  re- 
mains of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  292.  n.  4 
Pilkington,  Leonard,  m.  of  St  John’s, 
returns  from  Frankfort  to  Cam- 
bridge, 173;  influence  of,  at  St  John’s, 
194;  promoted  to  the  mastership  of 
St  John’s  on  his  brother’s  recom- 
mendation, 185;  disregard  of,  for 
the  Anglican  discipline,  188;  sudden 
retirement  of,  from  the  mastership, 
ib. 

Plato,  begins  to  be  studied  by  those 
under  m.a.  in  the  time  of  Ascham, 
52;  much  studied  in  the  university 
circ.  1547,  88 ; enjoined  to  be  a sub- 
ject of  lectures,  by  statutes  of  Edw. 
vi,  110 

Plautus,  Pseudolus  of,  the  model  for 
the  model  of  Rugglc’s  play  of  Igno- 
ramus, 529 

Playfere,  Tho.,  merits  of,  347;  Latin 
style  of,  ib. ; requested  by  Bacon  to 
render  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
into  Latin,  ib. ; appointment  of,  to 
lady  Margaret  professorship,  ib. ; 
mistaken  conception  enforced  by,  of 
the  importance  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, 418 ; mental  aberration  and 
death  of,  505 

Plays,  acting  of,  in  colleges,  72;  for- 
bidden in  university  of  Paris,  ib. ; 
sanctioned  at  Cambridge,  73  ; fre- 
quently performed  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, 819 ; in  English,  prohibited  by 
university  authorities.  430 ; perfonn- 
, ance  of,  at  inns,  181  ; in  Latin,  per- 
formance of,  sanctioned  by  Sturm,  ib.; 
members  of  clerical  profession  take 
part  in,  542,  n.  2j  criticisms  of  Mil- 
ton  on  the  anomaly  involved,  512 
Pliny,  enjoined  to  bo  a subject  of  lec- 
tures, by  statutes  of  Edw.  vi,  110 
Pole,  Reg.,  card.,  succeeds  Gardiner  as 
chancellor  of  the  university,  155 ; 
probably  never  visited  Cambridge, 
ib. ; visitation  of  the  university  en- 
joined by,  ib.\  statutes  of,  156 ; 
death  of,  165 ; Ordinationes  of,  in- 
cluded the  regulations  respecting  the 
Caput  introduced  in  the  Elizabethan 
statutes,  225 

Fonet,  Jo.  (bp.  of  Winchester),  one  of 
Smith’s  pupils  at  Queens’,  16 ; adopts 
the  new  Greek  pronunciation,  56 ; 
death  of,  at  Strassburg,  172 
Poor  (the),  systematic  relief  of,  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges,  443 
Pope,  the,  those  proceeding  to  degrees 
required  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to,  85 


Pope,  Sir  Thos.,  executor  of  lord  Aud- 

ley,  67 

Port  Loyal  Logie,  the  Ramus's  in- 
fluence perceptible  in,  409 

Porta,  Giambatista,  Trappolaria  of, 
the  model  for  Ruggle’s  play  of  Igno- 
ramus, 529 

Pory,  Jo.,  m.  of  Corpus,  acts  as  arbi- 
trator in  dispute  at  Queens’  College, 
176;  permitted  to  retain  bis  master- 
ship by  commissioners  of  1559,  177 

Prayer  Book,  the  first,  chiefly  the  work 
of  Cambridge  divines,  102  ; modelled 
on  Hermann’s  Consultation,  118 ; 
use  of  a Latin  version  of,  permitted 
in  college  chapels  in  1560, 183 

Preachers,  want  of,  the  special  need  of 
the  nation  oirc.  1560,  188 ; bull  con- 
ceding right  to  license,  granted  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  pope 
Alexander  vi,  196 ; forms  of  licence 
to  uuiversity,  196.  n.  5 ; increase  of, 
in  both  universities,  262 ; statute 
with  respect  to  absence  of,  at  Trinity 
College,  275 

Preachers,  university,  importance  at- 
tached to  their  discourses,  429 

Preston,  Jo.,  procures  the  suspension 
of  statute  de  Mora  Sociorum,  at  Em- 
manuel College,  316;  at  one  time  a 
student  at  King’s,  478 ; remarkable 
powers  of  acquisition  of,  479 ; aims 
at  a political  career  and  contemns 
theological  studies,  it.;  dexterity 
of,  in  securing  a free  election  to  the 
presidency  of  Queens’  College,  484  ; 
accepts  the  part  of  opponent  in  the 
philosophy  act  on  the  occasion  of 
the  royal  visit  in  1615,  519 ; endea- 
vours to  dissuade  his  pupil  from 
playing  a woman’s  part  in  Ignoramus, 
517 ; falls  under  the  royal  disfavour, 
554 ; assiduity  of,  as  a college  tutor, 
ih.;  cultivates  closer  relations  with 
the  Puritan  party,  555;  in  favour 
with  Davenaut,  ib.;  becomes  ‘ the 
greatest  pupil-monger  in  England,’ 
ib. ; rescues  a pupil  from  an  unsuit- 
able match,  556;  success  of,  as  a 
catechist  at  Queens’,  ib. ; jealousy  of 
the  authorities,  ib. ; sermon  preach- 
ed by,  at  St  Botolph’s,  557;  com- 
plaint preferred  by  Dr  Newcome 
against,  to  king  James  at  Newmar- 
ket, 558;  second  sermon  preached 
by,  in  which  he.  is  required  to  con- 
demn his  former  conduct,  i5. ; account 
given  by  Ball  of  his  adroitness  in 
complying,  559;  he  is  prohibited 
from  preaching,  560;  preaches  before 
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the  kin«  at  Rovston  and  produces  a 
favorable  impression,  ib. ; accepts 
the  offer  of  a chaplainc}'  to  Bucking- 
ham, ib. ; unpopularity  of,  among 
the  fellows  of  Queens’,  569 ; started 
as  a candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
Emmanuel,  569;  proposed  retire- 
ment of  Chaderton,  ib.;  ultimate 
election  of,  to  the  mastership,  570; 
secresy  observed  on  the  occasion,  ib.; 
ceremony  of  reception  of,  at  Em- 
manuel, 571;  climax  of  his  career 
reached,  ib.;  appointment  of,  as 
lecturer  at  Trinity  Church,  572 
Preston,  Tho.,  ll.d.,  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  one  of  the  disputants  before 
queen  Elizabeth,  193 ; her  approba- 
tion of  his  performance,  ib. ; a friend 
of  Spenser,  the  poet,  280,  n.  2 
Professorships,  the  Regius,  creation  of, 
52;  their  effect  on  the  university,  as 
recorded  by  Ascham,  52;  first  holders 
of,  53 

Prynne’s  Ilixtriomastix , refusal  of 
Thomas  Goad  to  license,  541.  n,  1 
Ptolemy,  Cl.,  prescribed  as  a text-book 
in  geography  in  time  of  Edw.  vi,  110 
Public  oratorship,  the,  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  a stepping  stone  to  an 
official  career,  553 

Pulpit  (the),  influence  of,  in  the  uni- 
versity, 482 

Furefoy,  Arth.,  f.  of  Peterhouse,  proctor 
of  the  university,  accused  by  the 
Heads  of  fomenting  dissatisfaction 
among  the  younger  members,  237 ; 
described  by  Dr  Feme  as  given  to 
contention,  287,  m 2 
Puritan,  date  from  whence  the  term  is 
rightly  applicable,  207 
Puritan  party,  activity  of,  at  Oxford, 
283 

Puritan  party  in  the  university,  diffi- 
cult to  justify  conduct  of,  in  its  earlier 
history,  214;  renewed  activity  of, 
291 ; its  spirit  unbroken,  297 ; more 
important  character  of  questions 
agitated  by,  298;  continued  influ- 
ence of,  in  the  university,  ib. ; im- 
portant secessions  from  the  ranks  of, 
299;  influence  of,  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, 313;  meetings  of  members  of 
at  St  John's,  323;  change  in  the  con- 
troversial spirit  of,  325 ; expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of,  in 
the  Cambridge  pulpits  in  reign  of  king 
James  I,  508;  apprehensions  of,  568 
Puritan  preachers  in  the  university, 
extreme  licence  of,  in  attacking  indi- 
viduals, 241 


Puritan  writers,  gravo  misrepresenta- 
tions of,  262 

Q 

Queens’  College,  Alane  enters  at,  15; 
becomes  possessed  of  some  of  the 
property  of  the  Carmelites  in  Cam- 
bridge, 23 ; Dr  Jo.  Mey  master  of, 
24 ; claims  to  be  the  favorite  resting- 
place  of  royalty  at  Cambridge,  ib. ; 
state  of  the  college  on  the  eve  of 
Peacock’s  resignation  of  tho  presi- 
dentship in  1559,  40;  distinguished 
position  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
45 ; one  of  three  colleges  providing 
for  a Greek  lectureship  in  1640,  51; 
financial  condition  of,  in  1546,  78; 
civil  law  fellowships  at,  converted 
into  divinity  fellowships,  137 ; evasive 
policy  of  majority  at,  on  appoint- 
ment of  Commission  of  1559,  175 ; 
chango  of  Hoad  at,  176;  certificate 
of  compliance  forwarded  by  presi- 
dent of,  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  456.  n.  3 ; rule  of  Hum- 
phrey Tyndall  at,  477  ; tutorship  of 
Oliver  Bowles  at,  478 ; election  to  tho 
presidency  of,  on  death  of  Tyndall, 
484;  same,  of  John  Mansel,  on  tho 
retirement  of  Davcnant,  568 

Questions  disputed  before  Elizabeth  in 
1564,  145,  n,  lj  freedom  of  thought 
for  which  the  quaestio  was  an  outlet, 
144-5 

Quintilian,  prescribed  as  a toxt-book 
in  time  of  Edw.  vi,  111 

R 

Ramus,  Peter,  one  of  the  first  to  sup- 
port the  new  method  of  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, 63;  assassinated  on  eve 
of  St  Bartholomew,  242;  his  namo 
familiar  at  that  time  to  Cambridge 
scholars,  ib. ; Andrew  Melville  a 
pupil  of,  365;  influence  of,  on  course 
of  study  at  Cambridge,  403,  m 3j 
attack  on  Aristotle  by,  at  Paris,  404 ; 
sensation  produced  thereby,  ib. ; love 
of  truth  a characteristic  of,  ib. ; 
Dialectica  of,  405;  its  design  and 
method,  406;  criticisms  on,  by  con- 
temj)orary  writers,  407 ; real  merit 
of  hi 8 work,  409;  centres  where  tho 
success  of  his  Logic  was  most  mark- 
ed, 410;  editions  of  same,  411 ; it  is 
attacked  and  defended  in  the  schools 
of  Cambridge,  413 

Rede,  Sir  Robt.,  educated  at  Bucking- 
ham College,  65 

Redman,  Jo.,  his  influence  upon  the 
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younger  students  in  St  John's  Col- 
lege, 11 ; he  succeeds  to  the  public 
oratorship,  ib. ; his  eminence  as  a 
divine,  ift.;  one  of  the  commission  of 
1546,  78;  first  master  of  Trinity,  85; 
his  character,  ift.;  one  of  those  com- 
pilers of  the  first  Prayer  Book  who 
were  resident  in  the  university,  102 

Reformatio  Lerjum  Ecclcsiasticarum , 
see  Canon  law. 

Reformation,  the,  Huber’s  observations 
on  the  injury  inflicted  thereby  on 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  03 

Reformers,  the,  party  of,  in  St  John’s 
College,  11 

Regency,  period  of,  extended  in  reign 
of  Edw.  vi,  112 

Regent  Walk,  the,  see  University  Street 

Regius  professorships  at  Tr  ini  ty  College, 
140  j stipends  of,  in  time  of  Edw.  vi, 
118,  n.  5j  of  divinity,  ineffectual 
attempt  to  obtain  augmentation  in 
endowment  of,  in  reign  of  James  i, 
505 

Religious  duties,  regulations  with  re- 
spect to,  at  commencement  of  17th 
century,  128 

Research,  endowment  of,  principle  of, 
advocated  at  the  universities,  306 ; 
the  proposition  opposed  by  the  epis- 
copal order,  308 

Residence:  master  of  Magdaleno  not 
required  to  be  resident,  £8 ; neglect 
of,  on  part  of  Heads,  381 ; of  bene- 
ficed  fellows  at  their  cures,  neglect 
of,  275;  arguments  of  Whitgift  in 
defence  of  non-residence,  276,  n.  2j 
of  fellows  at  college,  conditions  under 
which  it  was  dispensed  with,  387; 
of  bachelors,  when  first  dispensed 
with,  388 ; results  of  same,  389 

Return  from  Parnassus  (the),  quoted 
with  reference  to  the  luxury  of  the 
colleges,  374;  a Christmas  piece  per- 
formed at  St  John’s  College  in  1602, 
522;  outline  of,  523;  special  valuo 
of,  as  shewing  the  academic  estimate 
of  contemporary  poetry,  ib. 

Reuchlin,  Jo.,  his  method  of  pronounc- 
ing Greek,  51 

Reynolds,  Jo.,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  discourage- 
ment given  by,  to  performance  of 
college  plays,  542,  n.  2 

Rheims,  university  of,  English  refugees 
at,  281 ; student  life  at,  ib. ; literary 
activity  at,  ib. ; numbers  at,  ib.,  n.  3 

Rhetoric,  lecture  on,  instituted  by 
statutes  of  Edward  vi,  110;  study 
of,  supplants  arithmetic  in  1559, 147; 


takes  the  place  of  mathematics  in 
the  undergraduate  course  of  study, 

403,  n.  3 

Richardson.  Jo.  (m.  of  Trinity),  Casan- 
bon’s  indebtedness  to,  during  his 
mastership  of  Peterhouse,  493 ; his- 
torical reading  of,  ib. ; rule  of,  at 
Trinity,  ib. ; special  mark  of  respect 
paid  to,  on  his  entry  on  the  office,  ift.; 
high  tribute  to  his  merit  paid  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Memoriale , 491 

Ridley,  Nich.  (bp.  of  London),  m.  of 
Pembroke,  46;  his  early  career,  47 : 
circumstances  under  which  he  joins 
the  Reformers,  t ft. ; one  of  the  visitors 
of  the  university  in  1549,  110;  inter- 
venes to  prevent  amalgamation  of 
Clare  Hall  with  Trinity  Hall,  136; 
his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  Somerset,  ib. ; his  name  erased 
from  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College, 
137.  138;  preaches  at  Paul’s  Cross 
against  queen  Mary,  118;  is  carried 
to  the  Tower,  119;  expelled  from  his 
mastership,  151 ; martyrdom  of,  155; 
farewell  of,  to  Pembroke  College, 
ib. 

Ridley,  Robt.,  uncle  of  Nicholas  Ridley, 

46 

Robinson,  Nich.,  bp.  of  Bangor,  invited 
to  advise  upon  petition  presented 
against  the  Elizabethan  statutes,  238 

Rogers,  Wm.,  f.  of  Queens’,  registrary 
to  Commission  of  1549,  134;  his 
report  concerning  state  of  Clare  Hall, 
135 

Rollock,  Robt.,  first  teacher  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  369 

Rome,  foundation  of  Jesuit  College  at, 

257 

Rothcram,  Tho.,  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratic division  of  the  chancellors 
of  Cambridge,  2 

Royal  visits,  demoralisation  among 
the  students  induced  by,  517.  n.  4 

Rubeus,  professor  of  the  civil  law  at 
Padua,  57 

Ruggle,  Geo.,  f.  of  Clare  (author  of 
Ignoramus),  Life  of,  529 ; attain- 
ments and  character  of,  ih. 

Rush,  Nich.,  f.  of  Christ’s  College,  he- 
terodox discourse  preached  by,  at  St 
Mary’s,  509;  refusal  of,  to  confess 
his  error,  510;  expulsion  of,  from 
the  university,  tft. 

S 

Sabinus,  Geo.,  expelled  from  Konigs- 
berg  by  the  Osiandrians,  229 

St  Ambrose,  instance  of,  excommuni- 
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eating  Theodosius,  cited  by  Paraeus, 

561 

St  Andrews,  university  of,  foundation 
of,  363;  account  given  by  Thomas 
Wilson  of  Melville’s  teaching  at, 

367 

St  Botolph’s  Church,  presentation  of, 
formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  priory  at 
Barnwell,  557 ; sermon  preached 
there  by  Preston,  ib. 

St  Catherine’s  Hall,  condition  of,  under 
Overall,  500 

St  John’s  College,  contending  religious 
parties  at,  in  1537,  19j  retirement 
of  Dr  Metcalfe  from  mastership  of, 
ib. ; Roger  Ascham,  a student  at,  ib. ; 
petitions  Tho.  Cromwell  for  liberty 
to  elect  a master,  20 ; factions  at,  21, 
n.  2;  state  of,  during  Taylor’s  mas- 
tership, 33;  new  statutes  at,  in  1545, 
39;  the  Reform  party  in  the  college, 
41 ; one  of  three  colleges  provid- 
ing for  a Greek  lectureship  in  1546, 
51;  its  revenue  in  1546,  73;  charac- 
ter of  its  early  chnrch  patronage  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Trinity,  83, 
n.  2 : Ascham’s  testimony  to  its 
early  prosperity,  84,  n,  3j  Watson 
appointed  master  of,  150;  Fisher’s 
statutos  re-imposed  at,  ib. ; disastrous 
effects  of  queen  Mary’s  accession  at, 
152 ; unsatisfactory  condition  of,  in 
1561,  185;  changes  at  in  1564,  188 ; 
influence  of  society  at,  on  Cart- 
wright's views,  194;  three  hundred 
members  of,  reject  the  surplice, 
199;  contrast  presented  by,  in  1569, 
to  state  under  Dr  Metcalfe,  204 ; 
members  of,  how  designated  in  16th 
century,  218,  m 1 ; insubordination 
of  Puritan  party  at,  264 ; notoriety 
of,  with  respect  to  ridding  itself  of 
an  unpopular  Head,  ib. ; rapid  change 
of  masters  at,  ih.  n.  3j  Shepherd’s 
maladministration  at,  266 ; new 
statutes  given  to,  267;  observations 
of  statutes  of  1576  at,  by  Baker,  ib. ; 
superciliousness  of  tho  Puritan  party 
at,  299 ; secret  conclaves  of  Puritan 

V divines  at,  323 ; exaggerated  rumours 
respecting  same,  339 ; decline  of, 
under  Clayton’s  rule,  345;  increase 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in,  35Q;  mem- 
bers chosen  from,  to  fellowships  at 
Sidney,  359;  frequent  changes  in 
masters  of,  382.  n.  1 ; maladminis- 
tration by  Owen  Gwynne  at,  386 ; 
registration  of  admissions  at,  intro- 
duced by  same,  399 ; decline  of  num- 
bers at  during  Clayton’s  rule,  470; 


improvements  at  during  same  and 
that  of  Owen  Gwynne,  471 ; eminent 
members  of,  at  same  period,  ib. ; in- 
troduction of  register  of  admissions 
at,  ib.n.  2 ; Overall  formerly  a mem- 
ber of,  500 

St  John’s  College,  Oxford,  foundation 
of,  167 

St  Leonard’s  College,  foundation  of,  at 
university  of  St  Andrews,  363 

St  Mary’s  College,  foundation  of,  at 
university  of  St  Andrews,  363 

St  Mary’s  (Gt.l,  attendance  at,  on  part 
of  undergraduates,  enforced  by  fine, 
428 

St  Salvator’s  College,  foundation  of,  at 
university  of  St  Andrews,  363 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  see  Cecil  ( Sir  Holt.). 

Sampson,  Ri.,  his  confessions  in  the 
Tower,  35 

Sampson,  Tho.,  dean  of  Christchurch, 
a frequent  correspondent  with  tho 
Helvetic  churches,  195 

Bancroft,  Wm.  (archbp.  of  Canterbury), 
master  of  Emmanuel  College,  en- 
deavours to  uphold  the  statute  de 
Mora  Sociortim , 317 ; publishes 

Overall’s  treatise  on  Convocation,  502 

Sander,  Nich.,  Edw.  Dering  requested 
by  Parker  to  answer  his  treatise  de 
Visibili  Monarchia , 234 ; it  is  answer- 
ed by  Bartholomew  Clerk  and  Ack- 
worth,  ib. ; indignation  it  excites  in 
England,  243;  Overall  writes  against, 
501 

Sanderson,  Jo.,  f.  of  Trinity,  after  ex- 
pulsion becomes  divinity  professor  at 
Rbeims,  255 

Sandys,  bp.,  master  of  St  Catherine’s, 
character  of,  147 ; sups  with  Nor- 
thumberland, ih .;  is  called  on  by 
him  to  preach  against  queen  Mary, 
ib. ; joins  him  in  proclaiming  her 
queen,  148 ; is  arrested  in  the  regent- 
house,  149 ; is  carried  to  the  Tower, 
ib. ; character  of  his  sermons,  148, 
n.  1 ; displaced  at  accession  of  queen 
Marv,  151 ; appointed  commissioner 
on  his  return  from  exile,  172 ; pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
173;  retaliatory  nature  of  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese,  ib. ; a 
frequent  correspondent  with  the 
Helvetic  churches,  195;  denounces 
Cartwright  as  an  author  of  se- 
dition, 212;  an  arbitrator  on  tho 
petition  against  the  Elizabethan 
statutes,  237;  letter  of,  to  Burghley, 
on  news  of  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, 243;  Hooker  appointed  to 
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mastership  of  the  Temple  on  recom- 
mendation of,  305.  m 4 
Sandys,  Sir  Miles,  returned  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  university  to  parlia- 
ment, 404 

* Saxons,’  English  students  at  the  En- 
glish College  in  Rome  so  styled  by 
the  Welsh  element,  200 
Scaliger,  Jo.,  criticism  on  Ramus  by,  408 
Schliisselberg,  — , his  experiences  at 
Wittenberg,  105 

Scholars,  the  clergy  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of,  at  the  uni- 
versities, 14 

Scholarships,  abuses  in  elections  to, 
208;  ib.  n.  2 

Scholasticism,  habits  of,  still  prevalent 
in  the  treatment  of  theology,  415 
Schools,  the  university,  almost  desert- 
ed by  the  students  circ.  1547,  06 
Schools,  Common,  repaired  by  Parker’s 
benefaction,  217;  neglected  condi- 
tion of,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lGth 
century,  426 

Science,  isolated  examples  of  devotion 
to,  in  the  university,  573 
Scipiadae , duo , Downes  and  Lively  so 
termed,  416,  n.  2 

Scory,  Jo.,  bp.  of  Hereford,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  house  at 
Cambridge,  61  ' 

Scot,  Jo.,  his  Account  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 468, 3 

Scot,  Robt.,  master  of  Clare  College,  494 
Scotchmen,  admissible  to  fellowships 
at  Sidney  College  early  in  the  17th 
century,  362 ; see  Yount 7 
Scotland,  spread  of  Ramus’s  logic  in, 
4111 

Scotland,  universities  of,  foundation 
of,  363 ; narrow  escape  of,  from  de- 
struction at  the  Reformation,  364 ; 
reconstituted  by  John  Knox,  365  ; 
contrast  presented  by,  to  the  English 
universities,  368 ; see  St  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen , Edinburgh. 
Scott,  Cuthbert,  informs  Gardiner  of 
tbe  performance  of  a play  at  Christ's 
College,  75;  succeeds  to  mastership 
of  Christ’s,  151 

Sedberg  School,  Ascham’s  concern  at 
its  probable  ruin,  87 ; its  importance 
as  a centre  of  education  in  the  16th 
century,  92;  its  imminent  danger, 
ib. ; indebted  for  its  rescue  to  Sir  A. 
Denny,  ib. 

Sedgwick,  Tho.,  one  of  the  disputants 
before  the  Visitors  in  1549,  114 
Selden,  Jo.,  verdict  of,  on  the  merits 
of  the  authorised  version  of  the 


Bible,  508;  observation  of,  on  the 
so-called  ‘popish  books,’  513 
Sentences,  the,  cited  by  Alane  in  Con- 
vocation, 16 

Sermon,  the,  in  the  university,  influ- 
ence of,  482 

Seton,  Jo.,  his  Dialectica,  39;  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  faction  at  St 
John’s,  40j  his  reputation  as  a col- 
lege tutor,  41;  his  Dialectica  nsed 
at  John’s  when  in  manuscript,  52 
Seville,  foundation  of  Jesuit  college  at, 
260 

Shakespeare,  criticism  of,  in  Return 
from  Parnassus.  524,ml:  significance 
of  same  discussed,  ib. 

Shepard,  Tho.,  f.  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, 313 

Shepherd,  Nich.,  m.  of  St  John's,  suc- 
ceeds Longworth  as  master  of  St 
John’s,  218;  designated  by  Clayson, 
hh  subulcus,  ib.  n.  1;  maladministra- 
tion of,  266 

Shrewsbury  School,  Andrew  Downes 
educated  at,  506 

Sibbes,  Ri.  (master  of  St  Catherine's), 
f.  of  St  John’s,  480;  a convert  to 
the  preaching  of  Paul  Baines,  481 ; 
John  Cotton  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of,  ib. 

Sidney  College,  foundation  of,  357 ; 
site  of,  ib. ; property  transferred  to 
from  Trinity  College,  359 ; laying  of 
foundation  stone  of,  ib. ; first  master 
and  fellows  of,  ib. ; land  endowment 
of,  360.  11,  1;  original  statutes  of, 
361 ; comparison  of  to  a beehive,  ib. ; 
Scotchmen  to  be  admitted  to  fellow- 
ships at,  362;  repeal  of  statute  dc 
Mora  Sociorum  at,  317,  n.  3 ; 362 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  Temple  dedicates 
his  edition  of  Ramus’s  Logic  to,  409 
Sizar,  the,  often  really  a menial,  399: 
services  rendered  by,  400;  his  posi- 
tion coveted,  ib.  m 1 
Skeleton  Cantabrigiensis,  the,  421 
Skip,  Jo.,  master  of  Gonville  Hall,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Matthew  Parker, 
48 ; one  of  Ann  Boleyn's  almoners 
at  the  university,  ib. 

Smith,  Jo.,  f.  of  Christ’s  College, 
founder  of  the  General  Baptists, 
301 ; emigrates  to  Amsterdam,  ib. ; 
dissensions  among  his  followers,  ib. ; 
sermon  by  at  St  Mary’s  in  1586,  319 
Smith,  Leon.,  citizen  of  London,  a 
benefactor  to  Sidney  College,  359 
Smith,  Sir  Tho.,  f.  of  Queens’  College, 
24;  solicits  Cromwell’s  good  offices 
on  behalf  of  his  college,  ib. ; a pupil 
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of  Redman  at  St  John's,  11 ; assisted 
in  his  poverty  by  Dr  Butts,  45 ; ad- 
miration felt  by  Cheke  for  his  genius, 
ib. ; his  account  of  their  intimacy, 
46 ; a ‘King’s  scholar,’ ib.;  succeeds 
to  the  public  oratorship,  ib. ; his 
Greek  lectures,  ib. ; researches  of, 
into  Greek  pronunciation,  55;  man- 
ner in  which  he  introduces  the  new 
method,  ib.;  resigns  his  Greek  pro- 
fessorship in  favour  of  Cheke,  57 ; 
appointed  professor  of  civil  law,  ib. ; 
goes  to  Padua,  ib. ; is  there  admitted 
doctor  of  civil  law,  58;  visits  Paris 
and  other  universities  of  France,  ib.; 
absence  of  from  the  university  while 
public  orator,  58,  n.  3;  visits  Gardi- 
ner at  Hampton  Court,  511 ; his  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  the  decree 
against  the  new  method  of  Greek 
pronunciation,  CO;  enters  upon  a 
controversy  with  Gardiner  respect- 
ing the  method,  ib. ; his  first  letter 
on  the  subject,  61j  his  services  in 
relation  to  the  question  compared 
with  those  of  Cheke,  62 ; election  of, 
to  the  vice-chancellorship,  63j  ap- 
pointment of,  as  clerk  of  the  queen’s 
council,  77j  continues  to  reside  at 
Cambridge,  ib.;  his  versatility  in  his 
studies,  tb^  n.  3j  rescues  the  uni- 
versity from  great  peril,  78j  becomes 
provost  of  Eton,  100;  one  of  the 
visitors  of  the  university  in  1549, 
110;  appointed  Regius  professor  of 
civil  law,  127 ; his  two  orations  on 
the  study,  129-132;  supports  the 
bill  for  repression  of  abuses  in  elec- 
tions to  fellowships,  etc.  269;  pro- 
moter of  the  Act  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Colleges,  374;  circumstances  which 
suggested  his  scheme,  375 ; special 
provision  of  same,  377 ; advantages 
accruing  from  thence  to  the  col- 
leges, 378;  later  effects  of  same,  385 

Smoking  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  forbid- 
den by  edict  of  the  academic  autho- 
rities, 516 

Smyth,  Wm.,  master  of  Clare  College, 
491 

Some,  Robt.  (m.  of  Peterhouse),  of 
Queens’  College,  a supporter  of 
Cartwright,  209;  his  sermon  at  St 
Mary’s,  ih. ; reference  to  same,  made 
by  William  Chaderton,  215;  takes 
part  in  the  prosecution  of  Barret, 
334 ; attacks  Peter  Baro,  327 ; in- 
debted for  his  mastership  to  Whit- 
gift’s  influence,  335;  his  character, 
336;  his  attack  ou  Whitgift,  336 ; 


disavowal  of,  of  any  designed  al- 
lusion to  Whitgift,  337 ; attacks 
Overall  as  heterodox,  349  ; signs 
petition  against  committee  of  en- 
quiry, 385 

Somerset  (Edward  Seymour),  duke  of, 
succeeds  Gardiner  as  chaucellor  of 
the  university,  87 ; correspondence 
of,  with  Ridley  concerning  Clare  Hall, 

136-7 

Soone,  Wm.,  testimony  of,  to  the 
pleasantness  of  college  life,  374 

Sophocles,  begins  to  be  more  generally 
studied  in  the  time  of  Ascham,  52 

Southampton,  marquis  of,  appealed  to 
by  St  John’s  College  to  save  Sedberg 
School,  92 

Spendluffe,  John,  bequest  of  to  Mag- 
dalene College,  70 

Spenser,  Edm.,  letter  to,  from  Gabriel 
Harvey,  280 ; relations  of,  to  Harvey, 
ib.,  n,  2j  his  friendship  with  Dr 
Still,  ib.;  ranked  apparently  above 
Shakespeare  in  the  Return  from  Par- 
nassus, 524 ; allusion  to  his  fate,  ib. 

Sports,  special,  forbidden  by  Dr  Caius, 
163;  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
university,  429 

Stafford,  Edw.,  third  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, a benefactor  to  Buckingham 
College,  64;  executed  on  charge  of 
high  treason,  65 

Stafford,  Hen.,  second  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, gives  his  narno  to  Bucking- 
ham College,  64 

Stafford,  Wm.,  account  given  by,  of 
the  younger  students  at  the  univer- 
sity, 394 

Stationers’  Company,  powers  of,  in 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  292,  n,  2 ; incor- 
poration of,  292;  jealousy  shewn  by, 
of  university  press,  293;  seizure  by, 
of  effects  of  same,  294;  statement 
forwarded  to  Burghley  by,  against 
establishment  of  a university  press, 
295 ; specious  pretences  of  wardens 
of,  ib. ; offer  made  by,  of  compensa- 
tion to  Thomas  for  seizure  of  his 
plant,  296 

Statutes : de  Mora  Sociorum,  315 ; argu- 
ments used  by  Laurence  Chaderton 
agaiust  the  abrogation  of,  316;  later 
history  of,  ib. ; results  of,  317 ; de 
Professione  Sociorum  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, 162 ; couceruing  priest’s  orders, 
in  the  case  of  follows,  often  not  en- 
forced, 227 ; respecting  residence  of 
beneficed  fellows  at  their  cures,  275 

Statutes  (collego):  see  under  several 
Colleges 
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Statutes,  of  the  colleges,  confirmed  or 
revived  by  commissioners  of  1559, 
178 

Statutes  (university) : statute  of  1535, 
respecting  the  monasteries,  31;  of 
1544,  for  the  matriculation  of  stu- 
dents, 63j  of  Edward  vi,  a.d.  1549, 
109;  characterised  by  dean  Peacock, 
110;  required  professors  to  take  part 
in  disputations,  116;  rescinded  on 
accession  of  Mary,  150;  revision  of, 
in  1572,  222 ; the  revision  not  solely 
the  result  of  mistrust  of  the  Puritan 
party,  224  ; of  1572,  unpopularity 
of,  230;  outline  of  their  provisions, 
231-4;  petition  presented  against, 
235 

Stephens,  Hen.,  supports  the  new 
method  of  Greek  pronunciation,  62, 
63,  n.  1 

Still,  Jo.,  p.D.  master  of  St  John’s, 
succeeds  Cartwright  as  lady  Marga- 
ret professor,  264 ; unpopularity  of, 
with  the  Puritan  party,  ib.;  personal 
attacks  upon,  265;  explanation  of 
these  attacks  by  Haringtou,  ib.  n.  1 ; 
petitions  Cecil  in  favour  of  Cart- 
wright, ib.  m 3 ; author  of  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle , 266,  n.  4;  opinions 
of,  formed  by  Harington  and  Baker, 
266-7 ; appointment  of  to  mastership 
of  Trinity,  272;  letter  to  Burghley 
from,  on  same  occasion,  273 ; testi- 
mony of  to  good  effects  of  Whitgift’s 
rule,  ib. ; friendship  of,  with  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  280  n.  2 

Stokesley,  Jo.,  bp.  of  London,  opposes 
Alane  in  Convocation,  16;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Institution,  IS 

Strabo,  studied  as  a text-book  in  time 
of  Edw.  vi,  110 

Strassburg,  university  of,  circumstances 
of  its  origin,  HI ; Martin  Bucer  pro- 
fessor at,  ib. ; a centre  of  the  Marian 
exiles,  171;  condition  of  circ.  1584, 

285 

Strazelius,  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
declines  to  fall  in  with  the  new  me- 
thod of  Greek  pronunciation,  58 

Strype,  Jo.,  quaint  account  given  by, 
of  Smith’s  method  of  introducing 
the  new  pronunciation  of  Greek, 
55 

Studies,  prescribed  courses  of,  in  1549, 
111 ; of  masters  of  arts,  restricted 
by  statutes  of  1549  to  professions, 
114 ; undergraduate  course  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  mediaeval  times, 
401 ; Bacon's  estimate  of  defect  of 
university,  437 


Sturbridgc  fair,  assault  on  members  of 
the  university  at,  6 

Sturm,  Jo.,  his  scheme  of  education  a- 
dopted  by  the  Jesuits,  251 
Subscription : see  Tests. 

Suetonius,  quoted  by  the  university 
in  a petition  to  Hen.  vm,  26 
Sunday,  disputations  held  on,  112,  ru2 
Surplice,  the,  stigmatised  by  Zanchius 
as  popish,  195;  objections  to,  pre- 
served in  Prynne,  ib.  n.  2j  wearing 
of,  resisted  by  some  of  the  Heads, 
198 ; Gierke’s  lament  over  the  dis- 
putes connected  with,  205 ; story  he 
tells  concerning  a pawned,  206 ; agi- 
tation against,  reported  by  Gabriel 
Harvey  as  at  an  end,  280 ; cost  of,  in 
16th  century,  393;  canon  enforcing 
more  systematic  wearing  of,  456; 
described  by  a master  of  Christ’s  as 
‘the  armour  of  light,*  510 
Swale,  Sir  Ri.,  tutor  of  Caius  College, 
charged  with  converting  his  pupils 
to  popery,  251 ; his  subsequent  career, 
252 

T 

Tabor,  Jas.,  registrary  of  the  univer- 
sity, account  given  by,  of  king 
James’  second  visit,  544 
Taxors  of  the  university,  ancient  juris- 
diction of,  in  relation  to  the  town, 
4;  the  oftico  of,  abolished,  50;  their 
appointment,  88 ; prayed  for  in 
Bidding  Prayerof  17th  cent.,  Ap]>end. 
(B)  p.  630 

Taylor,  Jo.,  master  of  St  John’s,  his 
character  as  a student  and  a theolo- 
gian, 38;  imprisoned  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Six  Articles , ib. ; accord- 
ing to  Baker,  ill-fitted  to  govern  a 
college,  ib.  n.  1;  state  of  St  John’s 
during  his  mastership,  38-39 
Taylor,  Tho.,  f.  of  Christ’s  College, 
sermon  preached  by  against  Ban- 
croft, 509 ; his  after  career,  ib. 
Taylor,  Wm.  d.d.,  master  of  Christ’s, 
abrupt  departure  of,  in  1559,  176; 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion,  ib.  n.  4 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  f.  of  King’s  College, 
4th  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 356;  author  of  a treatise  on 
Ramus,  ib. ; testimony  of  to  Ramus's 
love  of  truth,  404 ; to  the  influence 
of  his  Logic,  409 

Tenison,  Jo.,  nominated  by  the  Crown 
to  a fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  290; 
opposition  to  nomination  of,  ib. ; 
reasons  for  same,  ib. ; ultimate  ad- 
mission of,  291,  n,  1 
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Terence  lecture  abolished,  110 

Terentianus,  treatise  by,  on  classical 
pronunciation,  55 

Tests : imposed  on  those  admitted 
m.a.,  145;  to  divinity  degrees,  ib. ; 
the  earliest  imposed  on  admission 
to  degrees,  146 ; not  imposed  during 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  147 ; new,  pre- 
scribed by  Gardiner,  154;  on  ap- 
pointment to  Regius  professorship, 
first  instance  of, Ml;  see  also  Three 
Articles 

Theodosius,  Code  of,  studied  at  Padua, 

57 

Theology,  the  chief  study,  414;  narrow 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  415 ; 
excessive  attention  to,  detrimental 
to  linguistic  studies,  410 

Tliirleby,  Tlio.,  bp.  of  Ely,  his  assist- 
ance sought  by  the  university  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  premises 
of  the  Franciscans,  27;  rose  to  emi- 
nence through  study  of  the  civil  law, 
131 

Thomas,  Tlio.,  f.  of  King’s,  appoint- 
ment of,  as  university  printer,  223 ; 
undertakes  the  publication  of  a work 
by  Whitaker,  ib. ; represented  by 
the  Stationers’  Company,  as  ignorant 
of  the  craft,  225 ; re-appointed  to  his 
office,  227 ; Latin  Dictionary  of,  320; 
styled  the  * Cambridge  Puritan 
printer’;  321;  publishes  the  llar- 
monia  Confessionum , ib. 

Thornton,  Ri.,  one  of  tlio  royal  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Tlio.  Crom- 
well, a 

Three  Articles , the,  subscription  to, 
required  from  those  appointed  to 
preach  before  the  university,  456 ; 
also  from  all  admitted  b.d.  or  to  the 
doctorate  in  any  faculty,  457 ; from 
all  admitted  to  any  degree,  458 

Thucydides,  becomes  familiar  to  stu- 
dents in  the  time  of  Ascham,  53 

Tonstall,  his  Arithmetic  prescribed  as 
a text-book  in  timo  of  Edw.  vi,  110 

Travers,  Walter,  statement  of,  with 
respect  to  competent  preachers  pro- 
duced by  tho  universities,  262 ; J)w- 
ciplina  Ecclesiastica  of,  263 ; trans- 
lation of  the  same,  by  Cartwright, 
221;  extended  influence  of  tho  work, 
222;  new  translation  of  printed  at 
university  press,  302 ; quotation  from 
preface  to,  ib. ; a favorite  with 
Burghley,  303 ; relations  of  with 
Whitgift,  ib. ; a friend  of  Cartwright, 
ib. ; character  of,  by  Whitgift,  ib.  n. 
2j  ordained  at  Antwerp,  304;  his 


orders  not  recognised  by  Whitgift, 
ib. ; recommended  by  Burghley  for 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  305 ; 
elected  2nd  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  355;  his  merits,  as  de- 
scribed by  his  predecessor,  ib. ; sud- 
den departure  of,  owing  to  the  rebel- 
lion, 356 ; invited  by  Andrew  Mel- 
ville to  assist  him  at  Glasgow, 
366 

Tremellius,  Jo.  E.,  teacher  of  Hebrew 
at  Cambridge,  172,  n,  4j  period 
during  which  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew,  416 ; testimony  of 
Ramus  to  his  learning  as  a Hebrew 
scholar,  417 ; his  nationality,  ib. 

Trent,  Council  of,  importance  attached 
to  its  decisions  at  Cambridge,  257, 
n.  3 

Trinity  Church,  lectures  at,  suspended 
by  the  academic  authorities,  557 ; 
election  of  Preston  to  lectureship  at, 

572 

Trinity  College,  foundation  of,  81 ; its 
main  revenues,  whence  derived,  82; 
character  of  its  early  church  patron- 
age, 83;  its  obligations  to  St  John’s, 
84 ; its  first  fellows,  84-85;  oath 
administered  to  master  of,  132; 
original  statutes  of,  138  and  Append. 
(A) ; the  statutes  characterised  by  dean 
Peacock,  139 ; new  statutes  given  to, 
on  accession  of  queen  Mary,  152; 
petition  of,  against  the  Westminster 
monopoly,  271 ; failure  of  same,  272; 
retirement  of  Whitgift  from  master- 
ship of,  ib. ; appointment  of  Still  to 
same,  272 ; effects  of  Wfiitgift’s  rule 
at,  273-4 ; statute  of,  with  respect 
to  residence  of  fellows,  275  ; close 
connexion  of,  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  355 ; negotiations  of, 
with  the  executors  of  the  countess 
of  Sussex,  358;  described  by  Giles 
Fletcher  as  ‘ the  fairest  sight  in  Cam- 
bridge,’ 373,  n,  lj  alleged  malad- 
ministration of,  by  Richardson,  386 ; 
progress  of,  under  Neville,  468;  how 
described  by  bishop  Corbet,  462 ; and 
by  Giles  Fletcher,  ib. ; Liber  Mcmo- 
rialis  in  library  of,  ib. ; comparison 
of  numbers  at,  with  thoso  of  St 
John’s,  470 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  foundation  of, 
353;  Case’s  share  in  the  measure, 
ib. ; colonia  deducta  from  Cambridge, 
ib. ; scheme  of  foundation  of  in  1563, 
354 ; original  designation  of,  ib. ; 
scheme  of  Sir  John  Perrot  in  con- 
nexion with,  ib. ; charter  given  to, 
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354;  first  five  provosts  of,  all  Cam- 
bridge men,  355 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  foundation  of, 
106 

Trinity  Hall,  proposed  amalgamation 
of  with  Clare  Hall,  134 ; obligations 
of,  to  archbishop  Parker,  249;  de- 
pressed condition  of,  in  reign  of 
James  i,  .496 ; Henry  Howard  a pa- 
tron of,  497 ; absence  of  distinguish- 
ed names  among  members  of  in  17th 
century,  500 

Trivium,  the,  alterations  in,  111 

Tiibingen,  university  of,  in  the  time 
of  Camerarius,  13 

‘Tucking,’  a punishment  inflicted  on 
freshmen,  401 

Tutors  (college),  system  of,  in  17th  cen- 
tury, 396 ; laxity  of  college  regula- 
tions with  respect  to,  3111 ; complaint 
of  lord  Burghley  with  respect  to,  398; 
better  influence  of,  ib. 

Tyler,  prof.,  account  of  Cotton’s 
writings  by,  481 

Tyndall,  Humph.,  president  of  Queens’, 
signs  petition  against  Elizabethan 
statutes,  236;  takes  part  in  pro- 
ceedings against  Barret,  334;  sum- 
moned to  Lambeth  to  assist  Whit- 
gift  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lam- 
beth Articles,  338;  signs  petition 
against  committee  of  enquiry,  385 ; 
ancient  lineage  of,  477;  sympathies 
of,  with  Puritanism,  ib. ; promoted 
to  tho  presidency  through  Leices- 
ter’s influence,  478;  defects  of,  as 
an  administrator,  ib.;  death  of,  483 

U 

Udall,  Jo.,  of  Trinity  College,  author 
of  a Hebrew  Grammar,  418  n.  1 

Undergraduates,  characteristics  of,  circ. 
1600,  390;  insubordination  of,  391; 
the  ideal  undergraduate  of  the  sta- 
tute book,  ib. ; contumacy  of,  in  re- 
spect to  dress,  393;  sent  too  young 
to  the  universities,  394;  allowance 
to  in  17th  century,  397 ; age  of,  at 
entrance,  398;  class  from  which  they 
were  mainly  recruited,  399 

Universities,  limitation  of  their  object 
in  the  time  of  Ascham,  115;  on  the 
continent,  warning  afforded  by  effects 
of  controversy  in,  in  16th  century, 
213;  the  continental,  state  of,  from 
1580 — 1600,  284;  English  and  con- 
tinental, comparison  of  state  of,  432; 
advantages  resulting  from  the  col- 
lege system  of  the  former,  436 ; to- 


gether with  the  Court  pronounced 
by  Carleton  to  be  ‘the  compendium 
of  all  England,’  433;  regarded  by 
Bacon  as  the  mainspring  of  the  re- 
ligious contentions  of  the  realm,  438 

University  press,  re-establishment  of, 
292 ; opposed  by  Stationers’  Com- 
pany, 293  ; discountenanced  by 
Burghley,  ib. ; publication  at,  of 
work  by  Whitaker,  ib. ; seizure  of 
effects  of,  by  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany, 294 ; remonstrance  of  tho 
university  on  behalf  of,  ib.;  re-es- 
tablishment of,  finally  sanctioned  by 
Burghley,  297;  suggestions  of  Whit- 
gift  for  supervision  of,  304;  appeals 
for  protection  from,  against  the  Lon- 
don Stationers,  319;  works  of,  pirated 
by  London  printers,  320:  enactments 
of  the  senate  for  protection  of,  ib. 

University  street  (or  Regent  Walk) 
built  by  Parker’s  benefaction,  247 

Ursinus,  F.,  criticism  on  Ramus  by, 
407 

y 

Valladolid,  foundation  of  Jesuit  college 
at,  260 

Vesalius,  teaches  Dr  Caius  anatomy  at 
Padua,  58 

Vice-chancellor,  election  of,  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  the  regents,  221 ; how 
modified  by  statutes  of  1572,  222; 
change  in  mode  of  election  of,  cen- 
sured by  petitioners,  236,  m 3j  de- 
cision in  favour  of,  in  question  of 
precedency  of  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
441 

Vice-chancellorship,  circumstances  of 
Parker’s  election  to,  72;  last  election 
to,  of  one  not  a Head,  321 

Villiers,  Geo.,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
letter  to  Laurence  Chaderton  from, 
570:  it  solves  the  difficulty  attaching 
to  Chaderton’s  retirement  from  the 
mastership  of  Emmanuel,  ib. 

Visitation  of  the  colleges  in  1549,  113 

Voysey,  Jo.,  bp.  of  Exeter,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Institution , 18 

W 

Wakefield,  Tho.,  first  Regius  professor 
of  Hebrew,  53,  416 

Wallis,  Jo.,  of  Emmanuel,  account 
given  by,  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
early  in  the  17th  century,  403 

Walsall,  Sam.,  master  of  Corpus  Christi, 

496 

Ward,  — , ‘the  printer,’  292.  il  4 
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Ward,  Sam.,  (m.  of  Sidney  College)  of 
St  John’s  College,  one  of  the  first  fel- 
lows of  Sidney  College,  359 ; his  re- 
markable powers  of  acquisition,  490 ; 
his  general  character,  ib. ; his  Diary, 
Adversaria,  and  portrait,  491;  his 
morbid  habit  of  self-inculpation,  ib. ; 
his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a favorite 
pupil,  492;  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  560 ; his  survey 
of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  in 
June  1625,  574 

Watson,  Tho.,  master  of  St  John’s, 
chaplain  to  bishop  Gardiner  and 
sent  by  him  to  enquire  into  disputes 
at  St  John’s,  39,  n.  2 ; testimony  of 
Ascham  to  his  merits,  40j  his  Ab- 
talom,  ib.  ; sent  as  Gardiner’s  deputy 
to  Cambridge,  150;  elected  to  master- 
ship of  St  John's,  ib.;  admitted  by 
proxy,  ib.  n,  5 

Webb,  Laurence,  f.  of  St  Catherine’s, 
retires  to  English  College  at  Douay, 

254 

Welshmen,  numbers  of,  at  English 
College  in  Rome,  258;  opposed  to 
the  Jesuit  influence  in  the  college, 
260;  dislike  of  Degory  Nichols  for, 
287 

Wendy,  Tho.,  m.d.,  one  of  the  visitors 
of  the  university  in  1549,  110;  one 
of  the  compilers  of  first  statutes  of 
Trinity  College,  138;  one  of  the  uni- 
versity commission  in  1559,  174 

Westminster  School,  exclusive  rights 
possessed  by  at  Trinity  College,  270; 
attempts  to  set  aside  same,  271 

Whitaker,  Wm.  (m.  of  S.  John’s),  his 
theory  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Roman  doctrine,  257;  f.  of 
Trinity,  293 ; appointment  of,  to 
Regius  professorship,  ib. ; work  by, 
to  be  published  at  university  press, 
ib.;  Strype’s  conjecture  concerning 
same,  ib.,  n.  3j  succeeds  to  the 
mastership  of  St  John’s,  322;  re- 
lated to  Laurence  Chaderton,  ib. ; 
his  opinion  of  Cartwright’s  writings, 
323;  endeavours  to  expel  Everard 
Digby  from  St  John’s,  ib. ; increase 
of  Puritanism  at  St  John’s  during 
his  rule,  ib. ; his  reputation  as  a con- 
troversial writer,  324;  Scaiiger’s  ad- 
miration of,  ib.  n,  3;  appointment 
of  to  Regius  professorship  of  divinity, 
326 ; takes  part  in  proceedings  against 
Barret,  334 ; defends  the  Heads  in 
their  dispute  with  Whitgift,  337 ; 
summoned  to  Lambeth  to  assist 
Whitgift  in  the  preparation  of  the 

M.  n. 


Lambeth  Articles,  338;  accused  of 
encouraging  Puritan  conclaves  in  St 
John’s,  339;  contemporary  and  sub- 
sequent reputation  of,  340;  poverty 
of,  at  time  of  his  death,  ib.;  suc- 
cessors of,  345 

White,  Jo.,  bp.  of  Winchester,  attack 
made  by,  on  tho  Marian  exiles,  172 

White,  Sir  Tho.,  founder  of  St 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  secretes  ac- 
cessories of  the  Roman  ritual  in 
his  house,  244,  n.  1 

Whitgift,  Jo.,  D.n.,  archbp.  of  Canter- 
buiy,  protected  during  Mary's  reign  - 
by  Dr  Peme,  1H1 ; early  career  of, 
209;  appointed  lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor, 210;  successively  master  of 
Pembroke  and  of  Trinity,  ib.;  pro- 
moted to  the  Regius  professorship, 
ib. ; inclines  to  Calvinistic  views, 
ib.;  subscribes  the-  remonstrance 
against  uniformity  in  dress,  ib. ; 
his  change  of  views  attributed  to 
jealousy  of  Cartwright,  211;  be- 
comes an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Puritan  party,  218;  comes  forward 
as  their  opponent,  222;  advises  a 
revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity, ib. ; is  entrusted  by  Cecil 
with  the  task,  ib. ; proceeds  to  rigor- 
ous measures  against  Cartwright, 
225 ; deprives  him  of  his  fellowship. 
226 ; unpopularity  which  he  thereby 
incurs,  227 ; his  character  and  con- 
duct criticised  by  Dering,  235;  ac- 
cused of  resorting  to  illegal  means 
against  his  opponents,  240;  he  pro- 
poses to  leave  Cambridge,  ib. ; dis- 
suaded from  his  purpose,  ib.;  his 
Answer  to  the  Admonition  to  Parlia- 
ment, ib. ; comment  of,  on  the  Puritan 
preachers,  241;  takes  part  in  de- 
struction of  Dr  Caius’  ‘popish  trum- 
pery’, 244 ; apparent  success  of  policy 
of,  in  the  university,  262;  testimony 
of,  to  number  of  preachers  educated 
at  Cambridge,  ib.;  vigilance  shewn 
by,  in  remedying  abuses  in  the  col- 
leges, 268;  representations  made  by, 
on  the  subject,  to  Burghley,  269; 
efforts  of,  to  defeat  the  Westminster 
monopoly  at  Trinity,  270;  election  of, 
to  bishopric  of  Worcester,  272;  resig- 
nation of  his  mastership  by,  ib. ; testi- 
mony of  Still  to  good  effects  of  his 
rule,  273;  Robert  Devereux  among 
his  pupils,  274;  his  skill  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, 275;  he  defends  the  non- 
residency of  fellows  of  the  college  at 
their  cures,  276;  grounds  of  justifi- 
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cation  of  his  view,  ib. ; his  own  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  his  master- 
ship, 277:  feelings  with  which  de- 
parture of,  w’as  regarded  by  many  at 
Cambridge,  277-8;  departure  of,  and 
circumstances  that  attended  it,  278; 
contemporary  testimony  to  high 
merits  of,  279.  n.  2;  testimony  of, 
with  respect  to  condition  of  Oxford, 
283 ; succession  of,  to  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  291 ; opposes  the  ap- 
pointment of  Travers  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  Temple,  305;  appealed 
to  by  Barret,  328 ; his  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Bezae , 330:  his  remon- 
strance with  Beza,  333;  condemns 
the  prosecution  of  Barret,  ib. ; ac- 
cuses the  university  of  ingratitude, 
334;  covert  attack  upon,  by  Some, 
336 ; letter  of,  to  Burghley,  with  re- 
spect to  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  Heads,  337;  summons  Barret  to 
Lambeth,  338;  acts  as  arbitrator  be- 
tween Trinity  College  and  executors 
of  the  countess  of  Sussex,  358;  ac- 
counts of,  as  college  tutor,  401;  as- 
sists in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  440;  disapproval 
of,  of  admission  of  James  Mountagne 
to  degree  of  d.d.,  444;  vigilance  of, 
on  accession  of  king  James,  448;  he 
dissuades  king  James  from  his  de- 
sign of  restoring  the  impropriations 
of  church  livings,  450;  his  illness 
and  death,  453-4 ; his  reconciliation 
with  Cartwright  before  his  death, 
454 ; various  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
ib.,  n.  1;  sends  Dr  Neville  to  con- 
gratulate king  James  on  his  acces- 
sion, 469;  endeavours  to  carry  the 
election  of  his  chaplain,  Dr  Carrier, 
to  the  mastership  of  Corpus,  495 
Wigan,  Eudo,  appointment  of  to  the 
Regius  professorship  of  divinity,  53 
Wilkes,  Ri.,  master  of  Christ’s  College, 
fell,  of  Queens’  College,  24 ; expelled 
from  mastership  of  Christ’s  on  ac- 
cession of  queen  Mary,  151 
Williams,  Jo.  (archbp.  of  York),  f.  of 
St  John’s,  475 ; defeated  Valentine 
Cary’s  candidature  for  the  master- 
ship, ib. ; held  Overall’s  teaching  his 
own  greatest  advantage  at  Cambridge, 
500 ; youthful  generosity  of,  to  pro- 
fessor Lively,  503;  indebted  for  his 
fellowship  at  St  John’s  to  Flayfere’s 
good  offices,  505;  intercedes  for 
William  Knight,  566 
Wilson,  Dr  Nich.,  master  of  Michael- 
house,  elected  to  the  mastership  of 


St  John’s,  20;  declines  the  office. 
ib. 

Wilson,  Tho.,  account  given  by,  of 
Andrew  Melville’s  teaching  at  St 
Andrews,  367 

Wilton,  Ri.,  esq.,  of  Topcroft  Hall, 
quotations  from  ‘Note  Book’  of,  390. 
n.  2;  393,  n.  1;  397,  n.  1;  399.  n.  3 
Windows,  destruction  of  superstitious, 
in  the  university,  a.d.  1565,  196 
Wingfield,  Anthony  (public  orator), 
letter  from  to  Beza,  330 
Withers,  Geo.,  m.a.,  of  Corpus,  a 
zealous  Reformer,  196;  incites  the 
university  to  a further  destruction  of 
superstitious  windows,  197 ; is  sus- 
pended by  Parker  from  preaching, 
ib.;  subsequent  career  of,  ib. ; takes 
his  degree  of  i>. ».  at  Heidelberg,  213; 
omission  of  his  name  by  Cooper. 
ib.  n.  2 

Wittenberg,  university  of,  its  state  as 
described  by  Melanchthon,  49j  its 
state  described  by  Musaeus,  100;  dis- 
tracted by  theological  contentions, 
_104-6;  condition  of,  circ.  1584.  284 
Women,  not  permitted  to  be  resident 
in  college,  395 

Wotton,  Anthony,  f.  of  King’s,  a can- 
didate for  the  Regius  professorship 
of  divinity  on  Overall’s  election  to 
same,  351;  professor  at  Gresham 
College,  ib. 

Wotton,  Sam.,  f.  of  King’s,  translates 
Ramus’s  Logic , 411 
Wray,  SirClirist. , fellowships  at  Magda- 
lene College  founded  by,  IQ 
Wren,  Math.  (bp.ofEly),f.of  Pembroke, 
one  of  the  disputants  in  the  philo- 
sophy act  before  James  i in  1615, 519 
Wright,  Mr  W.  Aldis,  information  af- 
forded by,  83,  n.  3 

Wriothesley,  Tho.,  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, representation  made  to,  by  the 
university  with  respect  to  its  condi- 
tion, 28 

X 

Xenophon,  becomes  familiar  to  student** 
in  the  time  of  Ascham,  53 

Y 

Yeldart,  Arthur,  of  Clare  Hall,  f.  of 
Pembroke  College,  167;  elected 
president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
ib. 

Young,  Jo.  (m.  of  Pembroke),  a member 
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of  the  Catholic  faction  at  St  John’s, 
40;  an  opponent  of  Bucer,  ib. ; one 
of  the  disputants  before  the  Visitors 
of  1549, 114;  characterised  by  James 
Pilkington,  121,  n.  3 ; opposed  to 
the  Reformation,  122;  lectures  in 
opposition  to  Bucer,  ib. ; succeeds  to 
mastership  of  Pembroke,  151 ; re- 
moved from  his  post  in  1559,  177 
Young,  Jo.  (bp.  of  Rochester),  master 
of  Pembroke,  endeavours  to  obstruct 
the  search  for  suspected  books,  202. 
n.  2 


Young,  Jo.,  f.  of  Sidney,  described  as 
‘the  first  Scottish  man  who  ever  kept 
his  acts  and  took  a degree  in  the 
university’,  362 

Z 

Zasius,  civilian,  his  writings  studied 
by  Sir  T.  Smith,  130 
Zurich,  a centre  of  the  Marian  exiles, 
171 ; their  sufferings  there,  173 
Zurich  Letters,  the,  examined  by 
Burnet  in  1685,  171,  n.  2 


Cambridge;  printed  bt  c.  j.  clay,  m.  a.  & son,  at  the  university  press. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ROYAL  INJUNCTIONS  OF  1535. 
pp.  734.  Price  12s. 

4 He  has  brought  together  a mass  of  instructive  details  respecting  the 
rise  and  progress,  not  only  of  his  own  University,  but  of  all  the  principal 
Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages.’ — Athenaeum. 

4 Our  difficulty  throughout  has  been  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  a 
hook  in  which  so  much  interesting  information  is  condensed.’ — Academy. 

0 

4 We  can  most  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.  ’ — Spectator. 


LONDON : C.  J.  CLAY  & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE, 
AVE  MARIA  LANE. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT  AND 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

Longmans.  1877.  Price  7s.  6 d. 

4 Full,  accurate,  and  well  written,  it  will  henceforward  be  an  indispens- 
able manual  for  those  who  study  the  literary  culture  of  Western  Europe.’— 
Archdeacon  Cheetham  in  the  Academy. 

‘His  work  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a useful  help  to  special 
students  of  the  “Dark  Ages”.’ — Saturday  Review. 

4 A brilliant  essay,  full  of  merit  and  of  promise  for  the  future  which  is 
even  more  valuable.’ — Church  Quarterly  Review. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 

HISTORY.  By  Samuel  R.  Gardiner,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  King’s  College,  London,  and  J.  Bass  Mullingeb, 
M.A.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  2nd  edition,  1883.  Price  9s. 

4 In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Mr  Mullinger  presents  a critical  notice 
of  the  authorities  that  ought  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  each  epoch  of 
our  history.  This  elaborate  “ Catalogue  RaisonnGe”  can  have  been  produced 
only  at  the  expenditure  of  immense  labour  and  research.  It  may  not  be  of 
much  use  to  persons  who  may  merely  desire  to  “cram”  for  a competitive 
examination ; but  anybody  who  contemplates  the  systematic  study  of 
English  history  will  find  it  of  the  utmost  utility.  Mr  Mullinger  carefully 
appraises  the  character  and  authority  of  each  work  he  mentions,  and  the 
reader  may  implicitly  trust  his  guidance.’ — Scotsman. 
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THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &c. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE  of  the  Au- 
thorized English  Version,  with  the  Text  Revised  by  a Collation  of  its 
Early  and  other  Principal  Editions,  the  Use  of  the  Italic  Type  made 
uniform,  the  Marginal  References  remodelled,  and  a Critical  Intro- 
duction prefixed,  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  Codex  Augiensis,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  Revisers 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  Crown  4to.  gilt.  21s. 


From  the  Times. 

“Students  of  the  Bible  should  be  particu- 
larly grateful  (to  the  Cambridge  University 
Press)  for  having  produced,  with  the  able  as- 
i stance  of  Dr  Scrivener,  a complete  critical 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Bible,  an  edition  such  as,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Editor,  'would  have  been  executed  long 
ago  had  this  version  been  nothing  more  than 
the  greatest  and  best  known  of  English  clas- 
sics. Falling  at  a time  when  the  formal  revi- 
sion of  this  version  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
distinguished  company  of  scholars  and  divines, 
the  publication  of  this  edition  must  be  con- 
sidered most  opportune." 

From  the  A thencrum. 

“Apart  from  its  religious  importance,  the 
English  Bible  has  the  glory,  which  but  few 
sister  versions  indeed  can  claim,  of  being  the 
chief  classic  of  the  language,  of  having,  in 
conjunction  with  Shakspcarc,  and  in  an  im- 
measurable degree  more  than  he,  fixed  the 
language  beyond  any  possibility  of  important 
change.  Thus  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  by  such  workers  as 
Mr  Francis  Fry  and  Canon  Westcott,  appeal 
to  a wide  range  of  sympathies;  and  to  these 
may  now  be  added  Dr  Scrivener,  well  known 
for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment criticism,  who  has  brought  out,  for  the 


Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  according  to 
the  text  of  i6u,  revised  by  a comparison  with 
later  issues  on  principles  staled  by  him  in  his 
Introduction.  Here  he  enters  at  length  into 
the  history  of  the  chief  editions  of  the  version, 
and  of  such  features  as  the  marginal  notes,  the 
use  of  italic  type,  and  the  changes  of  ortho- 
graphy, as  well  as  into  the  most  interesting 
question  as  to  the  original  texts  from  which 
our  translation  is  produced." 

From  the  Methodist  Recorder. 

“ This  noble  quarto  of  over  1300  pages  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  editor  and  publishers 
alike.  The  name  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  is  guarantee  enough  for  its  perfection  in 
outward  form,  the  name  of  the  editor  is  equal 
guarantee  for  the  worth  and  accuracy  of  its 
contents.  Without  question,  it  is  the  best 
Paragraph  Bible  ever  published,  and  its  re- 
duced price  of  a guinea  brings  it  within  reach 
of  a large  number  of  students." 

From  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

“ The  work  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the 
editor’s  fame,  and  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  The  noble  English  Version,  to  which 
our  country  and  religion  owe  so  much,  was 
probably  never  presented  before  in  so  perfect  a 
form.” 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE.  Student’s 

Edition,  on  good  writing  paper,  with  one  column  of  print  and  wide 
margin  to  each  page  for  MS.  notes.  This  edition  will  be  found  of 
great  use  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Two  Vols.  Crown  4to.  gilt.  31J.  6 d. 


THE  AUTHORIZED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
BIBLE  (1611),  ITS  SUBSEQUENT  REPRINTS  AND  MO- 
DERN REPRESENTATIVES.  Being  the  Introduction  to  the 
Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  re-edited  with  corrections  and 
additions.  By  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendon.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 


THE  LECTIONARY  BIBLE,  WITH  APOCRYPHA, 

divided  into  Sections  adapted  to  the  Calendar  and  Tables  of 
Lessons  of  1871.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 


Jd>ndon  : C.  J . Cl  a Y &•»  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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BREVIARIUM  AD  USUM  INSIGNIS  ECCLESIAE 

SARUM.  Juxta  Editioncm  maximam  pro  Claudio  Chevallon 
et  Francisco  Regnault  a.d.  mdxxxi.  in  Alma  Parisiorum 
Academia  imprcssam  : labore  ac  studio  Francisci  Procter, 
A.M.,  et  Christophori  Wordsworth,  A.M. 


Fasciculus  I.  In  quo  continentur  Kalendarium,  et  Ordo 
Temporalis  sive  Proprium  de  Tempore  totius  anni,  una  cum 
ordinali  suo  quod  usitato  vocabulo  dicitur  Pica  sive  DlRECTORIUM 
Sacerdotum.  Demy  8vo.  iSs. 


41  'Die  value  of  this  reprint  is  considerable  to 
liturgical  students,  who  will  now  be  able  to  con- 
sult in  their  own  libraries  a work  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  a right  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Prayer- Bookj  but  which  till  now 
usually  necessitated  a visit  to  sonic  public 
library,  since  the  rarity  of  the  volume  made  its 


cost  prohibitory  to  all  but  a few.  , . . Messrs 
Procter  and  Wordsworth  have  discharged  their 
editorial  task  with  much  care  and  judgment, 
though  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  working  are  such  as  to  hide  that  (act  from 
all  but  experts." — Literary  Churchman. 


Fasciculus  II.  In  quo  continentur  Psalterium,  cum  ordinario 
Officii  totius  hebdomadae  juxta  Horas  Canonicas,  et  proprio  Com- 
pletorii,  Litania,  Commune  Sanctorum,  Ordinarium  Missae 
cum  Canone  et  xiii  Missis,  &c.  &c.  Demy  8vo.  12J. 


“Not  only  experts  in  liturgiology,  but  all 

Krsons  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
>ok  of  Common  Prayer,  will  be  grateful  to  the 
Syndicate  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
for  forwarding  the  publication  of  the  volume 
which  bears  the  above  title,  and  which  has 
recently  appeared  under  their  auspices." — 
Notes  and  Queries. 

“Cambridge  has  worthily  taken  the  lead 
with  the  Breviary,  which  is  of  especial  value 
for  that  part  of  the  reform  of  the  Prayer-  Book 
which  will  (it  it  for  the  wants  of  our  time  . . . 


For  all  persons  of  religious  tastes  the  Breviary, 
with  its  mixture  of  Psalm  and  Anthem  and 
Prayer  and  Hymn,  all  hanging  one  on  the 
other,  and  connected  into  a harmonious  whole, 
must  be  deeply  interesting.” — Church  Quar- 
ter// Revieiu. 

“The  editors  have  done  their  work  excel- 
lently, and  deserve  all  praise  for  their  labours 
in  rendering  what  they  justly  call  * this  most 
interesting  Service-book  * more  readily  access- 
ible to  historical  and  liturgical  students." — 
Saturday  Review. 


Fasciculus  III.  In  quo  continetur  Proprium  Sanctorum 
quod  et  sanctorale  dicitur,  una  cum  accentuario.  Demy  8vo.  1 5<r. 
Fasciculi  I.  II.  III.  complete,  £2.  2 s. 


GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT,  in  parallel 
Columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  Scholefield,  M.A.  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Small  Odlavo.  New 
Edition,  with  the  Marginal  References  as  arranged  and  revised  by 
Dr  Scrivener.  Cloth,  red  edges.  7s.  6d. 


GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT.  The  Stu- 
dent’s Edition  of  the  above,  on  large  writing  paper.  410.  12  s. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT,  ex  editione  Stephani  tertia,  1550. 

Small  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK  according  to  the 

text  followed  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with  the  Variations  adopted 
in  the  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Morocco  boards  or  limp.  12s. 

THE  PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  AND 

ENGLISH,  being  the  Authorised  Version  set  forth  in  1611  Arranged 
in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  as  edited  by  F.  H.  A.  SCRIVENER,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Prebendary  of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendon.  Crown  8vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint  Property  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Wells.  Large  Paper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ No  one  can  say  that  the  Old  Testament  is  point  in  English  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testa- 

a dull  or  worn-out  subject  after  reading  this  tnent;  indeed,  even  Delitzsch,  whose  pride  it 
singularly  attractive  and  also  instructive  com-  is  to  leave  no  source  of  illustration  unexplored, 
tnentary.  Its  wealth  of  literary  and  historical  is  far  inferior  on  this  head  to  Dr  Plumptre.”— 

illustration  surpasses  anything  to  which  wc  can  Academy , Sept,  io,  1881. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW  in 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions,  synoptically  arranged: 
with  Collations  of  the  best  Manuscripts.  By  J.  M.  Kemble,  M.A. 
and  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  Demy  4to.  \os. 

New  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat.  [Nearly  ready. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK  in  Anglo- 

Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions,  synoptically  arranged:  with  Col- 
lations exhibiting  all  the  Readings  of  all  the  MSS.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  Elrington  and  Bosworth  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  Demy  4to.  ior. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.  Demy  4to.  icxr. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.  Demy  4to.  ior. 

“ The  Gospel  according;  to  St  John,  in  Kemble,  some  forty  years  ago.  Of  the  par- 

A nglo- Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions:  titular  volume  now  before  us,  we  can  only  say 

Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  it  is  worthy  of  its  two  predecessors.  We  repeat 
Press,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  that  the  service  rendered  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
complctes  an  undertaking  designed  and  com-  Saxon  by  this  Synoptic  collection  cannot  easily 
menced  by  that  distinguished  scholar,  J.  M.  be  overstated.” — Contemporary  Review. 

THE  POINTED  PRAYER  BOOK,  being  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.  Royal  24mo.  is.  6 J. 
The  same  in  square  32mo.  cloth.  &/. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PSALTER,  for  the  use  of  Choirs  and 
Organists.  Specially  adapted  for  Congregations  in  which  the  “ Cam- 
bridge Pointed  Prayer  Book”  is  used.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6 d. 
cloth  limp,  cut  flush.  2 s.  6 d. 

THE  PARAGRAPH  PSALTER,  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Choirs  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fcap.  4to.  5 s. 

The  same  in  royal  32mo.  Cloth  Is.  Leather  lr.  6 d. 

“The  Paragraph  Psalter  exhibits  all  the  and  there  is  not  a clergy-man  or  organist  in 
care,  thought,  and  learning  that  those  acquaint-  England  who  should  be  without  this  Psalter 

ed  with  the  works  of  the  Reeius  Professor  of  as  a work  of  reference.” — Morning  Post. 
Divinity  at  Cambridge  would  expect  to  find, 

THE  MISSING  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  EZRA,  discovered, 
and  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a facsimile  of  the 
MS.,  by  Robert  L.  Bf.nsly,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Hebrew,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  4to.  icxr. 

“It  has  been  said  of  this  book  that  it  has  Bible  we  understand  that  of  the  larger  sire 

added  a new  chapter  to  the  Bible,  and.  startling  which  contains  the  Apocrypha,  and  if  the 

as  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  Second  Book  of  Esdras  can  be  fairly  called  a 
no  exaggeration  of  the  actual  fact,  if  by  the  part  of  the  Apocrypha.”—  Saturday  Revtea/. 

GOSPEL  DIFFICULTIES,  or  the  Displaced  Section  of 
S.  Luke.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Halcombe,  Rector  of  Balsham  and 
Rural  Dean  of  North  Camps,  formerly  Reader  and  Librarian  at  the 
Charterhouse.  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

London : C.  J.  Cl  A Y dr*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 

Ave  Maria  Lane . 
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THEOLOGY— (AN  CIENT). 


THE  GREEK  LITURGIES.  Chiefly  from  original  Autho- 
rities. By  C.  A.  Swainson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Crown  4to.  Paper  covers,  i $s. 

“Jeder  folgende  Forscher  wird  dank bar  Griechischcn  Liturgien  sicher  gclegt  hat." — 
anerkcnnen,  dass  Swainson  das  Fundament  zu  ADOLPH  Haknack,  Theologische  Literatur- 
eincr  historisch-kritischen  Geschichte  der  Zeitung. 

THE  PALESTINIAN  MISHNA.  By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  JEWISH  FATHERS,  comprising 


Pirqe  Aboth  and  Pereq  R.  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  Cri- 
tical and  illustrative  Notes.  By  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.  Master 
of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's 


College,  London.  Demy  8vo. 

“The  ’Masseketh  Aboth’  stands  at  the 
head  of  Hebrew  non-canonical  writings.  It  is 
of  ancient  date,  claiming  to  contain  the  dicta 
of  teachers  who  flourished  from  b.c.  200  to  the 
same  year  of  our  era.  The  precise  time  of  its 
compilation  in  its  present  form  is,  of  course,  in 
doubt.  Mr  Taylor’s  explanatory  and  illustra- 
tive commentary  is  very  full  ana  satisfactory.” 


IOJ. 

“ A careful  and  thorough  edition  which  does 
credit  to  English  scholarship,  of  a short  treatise 
from  the  Mishna,  containing  a series  of  sen- 
tences or  maxims  ascribed  mostly  to  Jewish 
teachers  immediately  preceding,  or  immediately 
following  the  Christian  era.  . .’’ — Contempo- 
rary Review. 


— Spectator. 


THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA’S  COMMENTARY 


ON  THE  MINOR  EPISTLES  OF  S.  PAUL.  The  Latin  Ver- 
sion with  the  Greek  Fragments,  edited  from  the  MSS.  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Ashdon, 
Essex,  and  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Introduction,  with  Fac- 
similes of  the  MSS.,  and  the  Commentary  upon  Galatians — Colos- 
sians.  Demy  8vo.  12 s. 


“ In  dem  oben  vcrzeichneten  Buche  liegt 
uns  die  erstc  Halfte  einer  vollstandigcn,  ebenso 
sorgfaltig  gcarbeiteten  wie  schon  ausgestat- 
teten  Ausgabc  dcs  Commcntars  mit  ausfiihr- 
lichen  Prolegomena  und  reichhaltigen  kritis* 
chen  und  crliutcrndcn  Aninerkungen  vor.” — 
Literarisches  Ccntralblatt . 

“It  is  the  result  of  thorough,  careful,  and 
patient  investigation  of  all  the  points  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  the  results  arc  presented 
with  admirable  good  sense  and  modesty.” — 
Guardian. 

“Auf  Grund  dieser  Quellen  ist  der  Text 
bei  Swete  nut  musterhafter  Akribie  herge- 
stcllt.  Aber  auch  sonst  hat  der  Herausgcber 
mit  unerinudlichem  Fleisse  und  eingehend- 
ster  Sachkcnntniss  sein  Werk  mit  alien  den- 
jenigen  Zugaben  ausgerOstet,  welche  bei  einer 
solchen  Text- Ausgabc  nur  irgend  erwartet 
werden  kOnnen.  . . . Von  den  drei  Haupt- 


handschriften  . . . sind  vortreflliche  photo- 

Eraphische  Facsimile’s  beigegeben,  wie  Gber- 
aupt  das  ganze  Werk  von  der  University 
Press  zu  Cambridge  mit  bekannter  Eleganz 
ausgestattet  ist. ” — Theologische  Literaturzei- 
tung. 

•‘It  is  a hopeful  sign,  amid  forebodings 
which  arise  about  the  theological  learning  of 
the  Universities,  that  we  have  before  us  the 
first  instalment  of  a thoroughly  scientific  and 
painstaking  work,  commenced  at  Cambridge 
and  completed  at  a country  rectory.”-  Church 
Quarterly  Review  (A  An.  1881). 

“ Hemn  Swcte’s  Leistung  ist  eine  so 
tuchtige  dass  wir  das  Werk  in  keinen  besseren 
H&nden  wissen  mochtcn,  und  mit  den  sich- 
ersten  Erwartungen  auf  das  Gelingen  der 
Fortsetzung  entgegen  sehen.” — Gbltingische 
gelehrte  Anzeigen  (Sept.  1881). 


Volume  II.,  containing  the  Commentary  on  i Thessalonians — 
Philemon,  Appendices  and  Indices.  12 s. 


1 Eine  Ausgabe  . . . fflr  welche  alle  zugiing 
lichen  Hulfsmittel  in  musterhafter  Weise  lie- 
nQtzt  wurden  . . . eine  reife  Frucht  sicbcnjShri- 
gen  Fleisses." — Theologische  Literaturzeitung 
(Sept.  23,  1882). 

“Mit  dcrselben  Sorgfalt  bcarbeitet  die  wir 
bei  dem  ersten  Theile  geruhmt  haben.” — 
Literarisches  Ccntralblatt  (J  uly  29,  1882). 

“M.  Jacobi. . commcn5a...une  Edition  du 
texte.  Ce  travail  a 616  repris  en  Angleterre  et 


mend  k bien  dans  les  deux  volumes  que  je 
signale  en  ce  moment... Elle  est  accompa^nee 
dc  notes  drudites,  suivic  de  divers  appendices, 
parmi  lesquels  on  apprdcicra  surtout  un  rccueil 
dcs  fragments  dcs  oeuvres  dogmauques  de 
Thdodore,  ct  prdcddde  d’une  introduction  oil 
sont  traitdes  i fond  toutes  les  questions  d’his* 
toire  littdraire  qui  sc  rattachcnt  soit  au  com- 
mentaire  lui-mSme,  soit  it  sa  version  Latine.” — 
Bulletin  Critique,  1885. 


London:  C.  J.  Clay  is*  Sons , Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse , 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


SANCTI  IRENAsI  EPISCOPI  LUGDUNENSIS  libros 

quinque  adversus  Hsereses,  versione  Latina  cum  Codicibus  Claro- 
montano  ac  Arundeliano  dcnuo  collata,  prsemissa  de  placitis  Gnos- 
ticorum  prolusione,  fragmenta  nccnon  Graece,  Syriace,  Armeniace, 
commcntatione  perpctua  et  indicibus  variis  edidit  W.  Wigan 
Harvey,  S.T.B.  Collegii  Regalis  olim  Socius.  2 Vols.  8vo.  i8j. 

M.  MINUCII  FELICIS  OCTAVIUS.  The  text  newly 

revised  from  the  original  MS.,  with  an  English  Commentary, 
Analysis,  Introdu&ion,  and  Copious  Indices.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Holden,  LLD.  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London. 
Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

THEOPHILI  EPISCOPI  ANTIOCHENSIS  LIBRI 

TRES  AD  AUTOLYCUM  edidit,  Prolegomenis  Versione  Notulis 
Indicibus  instruxit  Gulielmus  Gilson  Humphry,  S.T.B.  Collegii 
San<5liss.  Trin.  apud  Cantabrigienses  quondam  Socius.  Post  8vo.  5*. 

THEOPHYLACTI  IN  EVANGELIUM  S.  MATTHjEI 

COMMENTARIUS,  edited  by  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul’s,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

TERTULLIANUS  DE  CORONA  MILITIS,  DE  SPEC- 

TACULIS,  DE  IDOLOLATRIA,  with  Analysis  and  English  Notes, 
by  George  Currey,  D.D.  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  PHILO  AND  JOSEPHUS.  Newly 
edited  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge.  With  two  Facsimiles.  Demy  4to.  12 s.  6 cL 


THEOLOGY— (ENGLISH). 


WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the  Ori- 
ginal MSS.,  enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  unpublished.  A new 
Edition,  by  A.  Napier,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Vicar  of  Holkham, 
Norfolk.  9 Vols.  Demy  8vo.  ^3.  y. 

TREATISE  OF  THE  POPE’S  SUPREMACY,  and  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Isaac  Barrow. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

PEARSON’S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED,  edited 

by  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  Catha- 
rine’s College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  R.  Sinker, 
B.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 


“A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Pearson’s  famous 
work  Oh  the  Creed  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  It  is  the  well- 
known  edition  of  Temple  Chevallier,  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  the  Rev.  R.  Sinker,  of  Trinity 
College.  The  whole  text  and  notes  have  been 
most  carefully  examined  and  corrected,  and 
special  pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  the  al- 
most innumerable  references.  These  have  been 
more  clearly  and  accurately  given  in  very  many 


places,  and  the  citations  themselves  have  been 
adapted  to  the  best  and  newest  texts  of  the 
several  authors— texts  which  have  undergone 
vast  improvements  within  the  last  two  centu- 
ries. The  Indices  have  also  been  revised  and 

enlarged Altogether  this  appears  to  be  the 

most  complete  and  convenient  edition  as  yet 
published  of  a work  which  has  long  been  re- 
cognised in  all  quarters  as  a standard  one."— 
Guardian. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 
CREED  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.D.  late  Lord 


Bishop  of  Chester,  by  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  5*. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER,  edited  by 

G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Jesus  College.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 


London : C.  J.  Cl  a y <5 r*  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse , 

Ave  Maria  Lane . 
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TWO  FORMS  OF  PRAYER  OF  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN 

ELIZABETH.  Now  First  Reprinted.  Demy  8vo.  6 d. 


“ From  * Collections  and  Notes’  1667—  1876, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlilt  (p.  340),  we  learn  that — 
' A very  remarkable  volume,  in  the  original 
vellum  cover,  and  containing  35  Forms  of 
Prayer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  each  with  the 
autograph  of  Humphrey  Dyson,  has  lately  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr  H.  Pyne.  It  is 
mentioned  specially  in  the  Preface  to  the  Par- 


ker Society’s  volume  of  Occasional  Forms  of 
Prayer,  but  it  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  200 
years.’  By  the  kindness  of  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  this  valuable  volume,  containing  in  all 
35  distinct  publications,  I am  enabled  to  re- 
print in  the  following  pages  the  two  Forms 
of  Prayer  supposed  to  have  been  lost.” — Ex- 
tract from  the  Pkefacb. 


CAESAR  MORGAN’S  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 

TRINITY  OF  PLATO,  and  of  Philo  Judaeus,  and  of  the  eflfe&s 
which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  had  upon  the  principles  and 
reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Revised  by  H.  A. 
Holden,  LL.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  4 s. 


SELECT  DISCOURSES,  by  John  Smith,  late  Fellow  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Williams,  B.D.  late 
Professor  of  Arabic.  Royal  8vo. 


“The  ‘Select  Discourses’  of  John  Smith, 
collected  and  published  from  his  papers  after 
his  death,  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  most 
considerable  work  left  to  us  by  this  Cambridge 
School  (the  Cambridge  Platonistst  They  have 
a right  to  a place  in  English  literary  history.” 
— Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review. 

“Of  all  the  products  of  the  Cambridge 
School,  the  ‘Select  Discourses’  arc  perhaps 
the  highest,  as  they  are  the  most  accessible 
and  the  most  widely  appreciated. ..and  indeed 
no  spiritually  thougntful  mind  can  read  them 
unmoved.  They  carry  us  so  directly  into  an 
atmosphere  of  divine  philosophy,  luminous 


ys.  6 d. 

with  the  richest  lights  of  meditative  genius... 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  thinkers  in  whom 
largeness  of  view,  and  depth,  and  wealth  of 
poetic  and  speculative  insight,  only  served  to 
evoke  more  fully  the  religious  spirit,  and  while 
he  drew  the  mould  of  his  thought  from  Plotinus 
he  vivified  the  substance  of  it  from  St  Paul.” — 
Principal  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  in 
England  in  the  vjth  Century. 

“We  may  instance  Mr  Henry  Griffin  Wil- 
liams's revised  edition  of  Mr  John  Smith’s 
‘Select  Discourses,’  which  have  won  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold's  admiration,  as  an  example 
of  worthy  work  for  an  University  Press  to 
undertake.  ” — T imes. 


THE  HOMILIES,  with  Various  Readings,  and  the  Quo- 
tations from  the  Fathers  given  at  length  in  the  Original  Languages. 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Jesus  College.  Demy 
8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

DE  OBLIGATIONE  CONSCIENTI^E  PRAiLECTIONES 
decern  Oxonii  in  Schola  Theologica  habitae  a Roberto  Sanderson, 
SS.  Theologian  ibidem  Professore  Regio.  With  English  Notes, 
including  an  abridged  Translation,  by  W.  Wh ewell,  D.D.  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

ARCHBISHOP  USHER’S  ANSWER  TO  A JESUIT, 

with  other  Tracts  on  Popery.  Edited  by  J.  Scholf.fi eld,  M.A.  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

WILSON’S  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF 


explaining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concerning  Christ  Edited  by  T.  Turton,  D.D.  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Demy  8vo.  5 s. 


LECTURES  ON  DIVINITY  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  John  Hev,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  T. 
Turton,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo.  15*. 


S.  AUSTIN  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  HISTORY 

OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1885.  By  W.  Cunningham,  B.D.,  Chaplain  and  Birkbeck  Lecturer, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  Buckram,  12J.  6 d. 


London : C.  J.  Cl  A Y SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


ARABIC,  SANSKRIT,  SYRIAC,  &c. 


THE  DIVYAVADANA,  a Collection  of  Early  Buddhist 
Legends,  now  first  edited  from  the  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
Cambridge  and  Paris.  By  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  R.  A.  Neil,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Pembroke  College.  Demy  8vo.  i8j-. 


POEMS  OF  BEHA  ED  DIN  ZOHEIR  OF  EGYPT. 

With  a Metrical  Translation,  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  late  Lord 
Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic,  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  2 vols.  Crown  4to. 


Vol.  I.  The  Arabic  Text.  ior.  6 d. ; cloth  extra.  15J. 

Vol.  II.  English  Translation.  10s.  6d. ; cloth  extra.  15*. 


" We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in 
both  Prof.  Palmer  has  made  an  addition  to  Ori- 
ental literature  for  which  scholars  should  be 

Eteful : and  that,  while  his  knowledge  of 
ibic  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  his  mastery 
of  the  original,  his  English  compositions  are 
distinguished  by  versatility,  command  of  lan* 
guage,  rhythmical  cadence,  and,  as  we  have 


remarked,  by  not  unskilful  imitations  of  the 
styles  of  several  of  our  own  favourite  poets, 
living  and  dead.” — Saturday  Review. 

"This  sumptuous  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Behd-ed-din  Zoheir  is  a very  welcome  addition 
to  the  small  series  of  Eastern  poets  accessible 
to  readers  who  are  not  Orientalists.’* — Aca- 
demy. 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  JOSHUA  THE  STYLITE,  com- 
posed in  Syriac  a.d.  507  with  an  English  translation  and  notes,  by 
W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic.  Demy  8vo.  icxr.  6 d. 

ein  Lchrmittel  fur  den  syrischen  Unterricht ; es 
erscheint  auch  geradc  rtir  rechten  Zeit,  da  die 


“Die  lehrreiche  kleine  Chronik  Josuas  hat 
nach  Assemani  und  Martin  in  Wright  einen 
dritten  Bearbciter  gefunden,  der  sicn  um  die 
Emendation  des  Textcs  wie  um  die  ErklXrung 
der  Kealicn  wesentlich  verdient  gemacht  hat 
. . . Ws.  J osua- Ausgabe  ist  cine  sehr  dankens* 
werte  Gate  und  besonders  cmpfehlenswcrt  als 


zweite  Ausgabe  von  Roedigers  syrischer  Chres- 
tomathie  im  Buchhandel  vollst&ndig  vergriflen 
und  diejenige  von  Kirsch-Bcrnstein  nur  noch 
in  wenigen  Exemplaren  vurhanden  ist-’’ — 
Deutsche  Litterntu neitung . 


KALILAH  AND  DIMNAH,  OR,  THE  FABLES  OF 

BIDPAl  ; being  an  account  of  their  literary  history,  together  with 
an  English  Translation  of  the  same,  with  Notes,  by  I.  G.  N.  Keith- 
Falconer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NALOPAKHYANAM,  OR,  THE  TALE  OF  NALA; 

containing  the  Sanskrit  Text  in  Roman  Characters,  followed  by  a 
Vocabulary  and  a sketch  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Jarrett,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew.  Demy  8vo.  iar. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TALE  OF  NALA,  for  the  use  of 
Classical  Students,  by  J.  Peile,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Christ’s  College.  Demy  8vo.  I2J. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  SANSKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Edited 
by  C.  Bendall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Demy 


8 vo.  1 2 s. 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  the  com- 
pilation of  the  present  catalogue  came  to  be 
placed  in  Mr  Bendall's  hands;  from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  work  it  is  evident  the  selection 
was  judicious,  and  we  may  fairly  congratulate 


those  concerned  in  it  on  the  result . . . Mr  Ben- 
dall has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  all 
Oriental  scholars,  and  we  hope  he  may  have 
before  him  a long  course  of  successful  labour  in 
the  field  he  has  chosen.  ” — A theneeum. 


London : C.  J.  Cl  a y <5r*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  &c. 

SOPHOCLES : The  Plays  and  Fragments,  with  Critical 
Notes,  Commentary,  and  Translation  in  English  Prose,  by  R.  C. 
Jebb,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Part  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Demy  8vo.  1 5 s. 

Part  IL  Oedipus  Coloneus.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

[In  the  Press. 

vivacity  In  fact,  one  might  take  this  edition 
with  him  on  a journey,  and,  without  any  other 
help  whatever,  acquire  with  comfort  and  de- 
light a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  noblest 
production  of,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
Greek  poets— the  most  difficult,  yet  possessed 
at  the  same  time  of  an  immortal  charm  for  one 
who  has  mastered  him,  as  Mr  Jebb  has,  and 
can  feel  so  subtly  perfection  of  form  and  lan- 
guage...We  await  with  lively  expectation  the 
continuation,  and  completion  of  Mr  Jebb’s 
great  task,  and  it  is  a fortunate  thing  that  his 
power  of  work  seems  to  be  as  great  as  the  style 
is  happy  in  which  the  work  is  done.” — The 
A thi'turum. 

“An  edition  which  marks  a definite  ad- 
vance, which  is  whole  in  itself,  and  brings  a 
mass  of  solid  and  well-wrought  material  such 
as  future  constructors  will  desire  to  adapt,  is 
definitive  in  the  only  applicable  sense  of  the 
term,  and  such  is  the  edition  of  Professor  Jebb. 
No  man  is  better  fitted  to  express  in  relation  to 
Sophocles  the  mind  of  the  present  generation." 
— The  Saturday  Review. 


Part  HE.  The  Antigone. 

“Of  his  explanatory  and  critical  notes  we 
can  only  speak  with  admiration.  Thorough 
scholarship  combines  with  taste,  erudition,  and 
boundless  industry  to  make  this  first  volume  a 
pattern  of  editing.  The  work  is  made  com- 
plete by  a prose  translation,  upon  pages  alter- 
nating with  the  text,  of  which  we  may  say 
shortly  that  it  displays  sound  judgment  and 
taste,  without  sacrificing  precision  to  poetry  of 
expression." — The  Times. 

“This  larger  edition  he  has  deferred  these 
many  years  for  reasons  which  he  has  given  in 
his  preface,  and  which  we  accept  with  entire 
satisfaction,  as  we  have  now  the  first  portion 
of  a work  composed  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers 
and  with  all  the  resources  of  fine  erudition  and 
laboriously  earned  experience. ..We  will  confi- 
dently aver,  then,  that  the  edition  is  neither 
tedious  nor  long ; for  we  get  in  one  compact 
volume  such  a cyclopaedia  of  instruction,  such 
a variety  of  helps  to  the  full  comprehension  of 
the  poet,  as  not  so  many  years  ago  would  have 
needed  a small  library,  and  all  this  instruction 
and  assistance  given,  not  in  a dull  and  pedantic 


wav.  but  in  a style  of  singular  clearness  and 

AESCHYLI  FABULAE. — IKETIAES  XOHOOPOI  IN 
LIBRO  MEDICEO  MENDOSE  SCRIPTAE  EX  VV.  DD. 
CONIECTURIS  EMENDATIUS  EDITAE  cum  Scholiis  Graecis 
et  brevi  adnotatione  critica,  curante  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  AESCHYLUS.  With  a Trans- 
lation in  English  Rhythm,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
New  Edition  Revised.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  masterpiece  of  Greek  tragedy.” — Atheneeum. 

THE  THEALTETUS  OF  PLATO  with  a Translation  and 

Notes  by  the  same  Editor.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

ARISTOTLE.— nEPI  'PTXHS.  ARISTOTLE’S  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in  Greek  and  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Edwin  Wallace,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

“The  notes  are  exactly  what  such  notes  “ Wallace's  Bcarbeitung  der  Aristotelischen 

ought  to  be, — helps  to  the  student,  not  mere  Psychologic  ist  das  Werk  ernes  denkenden  und 


displays  of  learning.  By  far  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  the  notes  are  neither  critical  nor  lite- 
rary, but  philosophical  and  expository  of  the 
thought,  and  of  the  connection  of  thought,  in 
the  treatise  itself.  In  this  relation  the  notes  are 
invaluable.  Of  the  translation,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  English  reader  may  fairly  master  by 
means  of  it  this  great  treatise  of  Aristotle. * — 


in  alien  Schriften  des  Aristotelcs  und  grflssten- 
teils  auch  in  der  ncueren  Littcratur  zu  dcnsel- 
ben  belesencn  Mamies  . ._ . Der  schwAchste 
Teil  der  Arbeit  ist  der  kritische  . . . Abcr  in 
alien  diesen  Dingen  liegt  auch  nach  dcr  Ab- 
sicht  des  Vcrfassers  nicht  der  Schwerpunkt 
seiner  Arbeit,  sondem." — Prof.  Susemihl  in 
Pkilologische  IV ochenschri/t. 


Spectator. 

ARISTOTLE.— nEPI  AIKAI02TNH2.  THE  FIFTH 
BOOK  OF  THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE. 
Edited  by  Henry  Jackson,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  will  hope  that  this  is  not  the  only  portion  of 

Sits  he  discusses  have  never  had  so  much  the  Aristotelian  writings  which  he  is  likely  to 
t thrown  upon  them  before.  . . . Scholars  edit.” — Atheturum. 

London  : C.  J.  Cla  V Sr*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse , 
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ARISTOTLE.  THE  RHETORIC.  With  a Commentary' 
by  the  late  E.  M.  Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.  With  a biographical 
Memoir  by  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Litt.D.  3 Vols.,  Demy  8vo. 
Now  reduced  to  2D.  {originally  published  at  31X.  6 d.) 

“This  work  is  in  many  ways  creditable  to  the  “Mr  Sandys  has  performed  his  arduous 

University  of  Cambridge.  Ifan  English  student  duties  with  marked  ability  and  admirable  tact. 

wishes  to  have  a full  conception  of  what  is  con-  In  every  part  of  his  work — revising, 

tained  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  to  Mr  Cope’s  supplementing,  and  completing — he  has  done 

edition  he  must  go.” — Academy.  exceedingly  well.” — Examiner. 

PINDAR.  OLYMPIAN  AND  PYTHIAN  ODES.  With 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  Introductions  and  Introductory 
Essays.  Edited  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  Litt.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College.  Crown  8vo.  9 s. 


" Mr  Fennell  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  clas- 
sical students  for  his  careful  and  scholarly  edi- 
tion of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  odes.  He 
brings  to  his  task  the  necessary  enthusiasm  for 
his  author,  great  industry,  a sound  judgment, 
and,  in  particular,  copious  and  minute  learning 

THE  ISTHMIAN  AND 

Editor.  Crown  8vo.  9 s. 

" ...  As  a handy  and  instructive  edition  of 
a difficult  classic  no  work  of  recent  years  sur- 
passes Mr  Fennell's  ‘Pindar.’” — AtJuneeum. 

“This  work  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  previous  volume.  The  commentary  affords 


in  comparative  philology.” — Athenerum. 

“Considered  simply  as  a contribution  to  the 
study  and  criticism  of  Pindar,  Mr  Feunell’s 
edition  is  a work  of  great  merit.” — Saturday 
Review. 

NEMEAN  ODES.  By  the  same 

valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Greek  authors  and  is  enriched  with  notes 
on  points  of  scholarship  and  etymology  which 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a scholar  of 
very  high  attainments.” — Saturday  Review. 


PRIVATE  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  with  In- 
troductions and  English  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Editor  of 
Aeschylus,  etc.  and  J.  E.  SANDYS,  Litt.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St 
John’s  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Part  I.  Contra  Phormionem,  Lacritum,  Pantaenetum,  Boeotum 
de  Nomine,  Boeotum  de  Dote,  Dionysodorum.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


“Mr  Palcy’s  scholarship  is  sound  and 
accurate,  his  experience  of  editing  wide,  and 
if  he  is  content  to  devote  his  learning  and 
abilities  to  the  production  of  such  manuals 
as  these,  they  will  be  received  with  gratitude 
throughout  the  higher  schools  of  the  country. 
Mr  Sandys  is  deeply  read  in  the  German 


literature  which  bears  upon  his  author,  and 
the  elucidation  of  matters  of  daily  life,  in  the 
delineation  of  which  Demosthenes  is  so  rich, 
obtains  full  justice  at  his  hands.  . . . Wc 
hope  this  edition  may  lead  the  way  to  a more 
general  study  of  these  speeches  in  schools 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  ’’ — A cade  my. 

Part  IL  Pro  Phormione,  Contra  Stephanum  I.  II.;  Nicostra- 
tum,  Cononem,  Calliclem.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

“ It  is  long  since  we  have  come  upon  a work  mosthenes  — Saturday  Revieiv. 

evincing  more  pains,  scholarship,  and  varied  “ the  edition  reflects  credit  on 

research  and  illustration  than  Mr  Sandys’s  Cambridge  scholarship,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
contribution  to  the  ‘Private  Orations  of  De-  tensively  used.” — Athenerum. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  ANDROTION  AND 

AGAINST  TIMOCRATES,  with  Introductions  and  English  Com- 
mentary, by  William  Wayte,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Greek,  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

“ These  speeches  arc  highly  interesting,  as  prehended  subject  matter  ....  Besides  a most 

illustrating  Attic  Law,  as  that  law  was  in-  lucid  and  interesting  introduction,  Mr  Wayte 


fluenccd  by  the  exigences  of  politics  ...  As  has  given  the  student  effective  help  in  his 


vigorous  examples  of  the  great  orator’s  style, 
they  are  worthy  of  all  admiration ; and  they 
have  the  advantage — not  inconsiderable  when 
the  actual  attainments  of  the  average  school- 
boy are  considered — of  having  an  easily  corn- 


running  commentary.  We  may  note,  as  being 
so  well  managed  as  to  form  a very  valuable 
part  of  the  exegesis,  the  summaries  given  with 
every  two  or  three  sections  throughout  die 
speech.” — Spectator. 


PLATO’S  PITiEDO,  literally  translated,  by  the  late  E.  M. 
Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  revised  by  Henry 
Jackson,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Demy  8vo.  5 s. 

London  : C.  J . Cl  a y <5 r*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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THE  BACCHAE  OF  EURIPIDES.  With  Introduction, 

Critical  Notes,  and  Archaeological  Illustrations,  by  J.  E.  Sandys, 
Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public 
Orator.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 


“ Of  the  present  edition  of  the  Bacclue  by  Mr 
Sandys  we  may  safely  say  that  never  before  has 
a Greek  play,  in  England  at  least,  had  fuller 
justice  done  to  its  criticism,  interpretation, 
and  archaeological  illustration,  whether  for  the 

Srng  student  or  the  more  advanced  scholar. 

e Cambridge  Public  Orator  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  issuing  a complete  edi- 
don  of  a Greek  play,  which  is  destined  perhaps 
to  gain  redoubled  favour  now  that  the  study  of 
ancient  monuments  has  been  applied  to  its  il* 
lustration." — Saturday  Review. 

“The  volume  is  interspersed  with  well- 
executed  woodcuts,  and  its  general  attractive- 
ness of  form  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Uni* 
versity  Press.  In  the  notes  Mr  Sandys  has  more 
than  sustained  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
careful  and  learned  editor,  aud  shows  consider- 


able advance  in  freedom  and  lightness  of  style. 
. . . Under  such  circumstances  it  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  for  the  purposes  of  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced students  this  handsome  edition  far  sur- 
passes all  its  predecessors.”—  Athemrum. 

“ It  has  not,  like  so  many  such  books,  been 
hastily  produced  to  meet  the  momentary  need 
of  some  particular  examination ; but  it  has  em- 
ployed for  some  years  the  labour  and  thought 
of  a highly  finished  scholar,  whose  aim  seems 
to  have  been  that  his  book  should  go  forth  totus 
teres  atque  rotundas , armed  at  all  points  with 
all  that  may  throw  light  upon  its  subject.  The 
result  is  a work  which  will  not  only  assist  the 
schoolboy  or  undergraduate  in  his  tasks,  but 
will  adorn  the  library  of  the  scholar.” — The 
Guardian. 


THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS.  By  Percy  Gardner, 

Litt  D.,  F.S.A.,  Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology.  With  16  Autotype 

Jlates,  containing  photographs  of  Coins  of  all  parts  of  the  Greek  World, 
mpl.  4to.  Cloth  extra,  £ 1.  iij.6^;  Roxburgh  (Morocco  back),  £2.  2 s. 

“Professor  Gardner's  book  is  written  with  is  less  purely  and  dryly  scientific.  Neverthe- 

such  lucidity  and  in  a manner  so  straightfor-  less,  it  takes  high  rank  as  proceeding  upon  a 

ward  that  it  may  well  win  converts,  and  it  may  truly  scientific  basis  at  the  same  time  that  it 

be  distinctly  recommended  to  that  omnivorous  treats  the  subject  of  numismatics  in  an  attrac* 

class  of  readers — 'men  in  the  schools’." — Sa-  live  style  and  is  elegant  enough  to  justify  its  ap- 

turday  Review.  pcarancc  in  the  drawing-room." — A themtum. 

“ ‘ The  Types  of  Greek  Coins  * is  a work  which 

A SELECTION  OF  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS,  with 


Introductions  and  Annotations  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  [Nearly  ready. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHEIDIAS.  By  C.  Wald- 

STEIN,  M.A.,  Phil.  D.,  Reader  in  Classical  Archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
16  Plates.  Buckram,  30 s. 

" I acknowledge  expressly  the  warm  enthu- 
siasm for  ideal  art  which  pervades  the  whole 
volume,  and  the  sharp  eye  Dr  Waldstein  has 


proved  himself  to  possess  in  his  special  line  of 
study,  namely,  stylistic  analysis,  which  has  led 
him  to  several  happy  and  important  discoveries. 


very  valuable  contribution  towards  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  style  of  Pheidias.” — 
The  Academy. 

‘“Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias'  form  an 


mpoi 

His  book  will  be  universally  welcomed  as  a 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  AD.  M.  BRUTUM  ORATOR. 


extremely  valuable  and  important  piece  of 
work.  . . . Taking  it  for  the  illustrations  alone, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  fascinating  book.” — Times. 


A revised  text  edited  with  Introductory  Essays  and  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St  John’s  College,  and  Public  Orator.  Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  DE  FINIBUS  BONORUM 
ET  MALORUM  LIBRI  QUINQUE.  The  text  revised  and 
explained;  With  a Translation  by  James  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  3 Vols.  [In  the  Press. 

VOL.  III.  Containing  the  Translation.  Demy  8vo.  8 s. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBRI  TRES, 


with  Marginal  Analysis,  an  English  Commentary,  and  copious 
Indices,  by  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the 
University  of  London.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo.  9 s. 

“Few  editions  of  a classic  have  found  so  position  of  the  work  secure."  — American 
much  favour  as  Dr  Holden's  De  Officiis , and  Journal  of  Philology. 
the  present  revision  (sixth  edition)  makes  the 


London : C.  J.  Cla  Y Soys , Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse , 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


M.  TVLLI  CICERONIS  PRO  C RABIRIO  [PERDVEL- 

LIONIS  REO]  ORATIO  AD  QVIRITES  With  Notes  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendices  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  DE  NATURA  DEORUM 

Libri  Tres,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  JOSEPH  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  together  with  a new  collation  of  several  of  the 
English  MSS.  by  J.  H.  Swainson,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.  Demy  8vo.  ior.  6 d.  Vol.  II.  12 s.  6d.  Vol.  III.  ioj. 

" Such  editions  as  that  of  which  Prof.  Mayor 
has  given  us  the  first  instalment  will  doubtless 
do  much  to  remedy  this  undeserved  neglect.  It 


is  one  an  which  great  pains  and  much  learning 
have  evidently  been  expended,  and  is  in  every 
way  admirably  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student  . . . The  notes  of  the  editor  are  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  his  well-known  learn- 
ing and  scholarship.” — Academy. 

“ Der  vorliejjende  zweite  Band  cnthMt 
N.  D.  it.  und  zcigt  cbenso  wic  der  crste  einen 
crheblichen  Fortschritt  gegcn  die  bisher  vor- 
handenen  commentirten  Ausgaben.  Man  darf 


jetzt,  nachdem  der  grdsste  Theil  erschienen 
1st,  sagen,  dass  niemand,  welchcr  sich  sachlich 
oder  kritisch  mit  dcr  Schrift.De  Nat.  Deor. 
besch&ftigt.  die  neuc  Ausgabe  wird  ignorircn 
durfen.” — P.  Sen wenckk  in  JB.  /.  cL  Alt. 
vol.  35,  p.  90  foil. 

“ Nell’  edizione  sua  b pivt  compiuto.  che  in 
qualunque  altra  edizione  anteriorc,  e in  parte 
nuove,  non  meno  I’  apparato  cntico  dal  testo 
che  1*  esamc  ed  il  commento  del  contenuto  del 
libro.’’ — R.  Bonghi  in  Nncva  A nta  login,  Oct. 
1881,  pp.  717-731. 


P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  OPERA  cum  Prolegomenis 
et  Commentario  Critico  edidit  B.  H.  Kennedy,  S.T.P.,  Graecae 
Linguae  Prof.  Regius.  Extra  Fcap.  Svo.  5 s. 

See  also  Pitt  Press  Series , pp.  24 — 27. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS.  By 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Collected  from  different 
Scientific  Periodicals  from  May  1841,  to  the  present  time.  Vol.  I. 
Demy  8vo.  i8j.  Vol.  II.  15^.  [Volume  III.  In  the  Press. 

“Wherever  exact  science  has  found  a fol-  age  of  17,  before  the  author  had  commenced 
lower  Sir  William  Thomson’s  name  is  known  as 
a leader  and  a master.  For  a space  of  40  years 
each  of  his  successive  contributions  to  know- 
ledge in  the  domain  of  experimental  and  mathe- 
matical physics  has  been  recognized  as  marking 
a stage  in  the  progress  of  the  subject.  But,  un- 
happily for  the  mere  learner,  he  is  no  writer  of 
text-books.  His  eager  fertility  overflows  into 
the  nearest  available  journal . . . The  papers  in 
this  volume  deal  largely  with  the  subject  of  the 
dynamics  of  heat.  They  begin  with  two  or 
three  articles  which  were  in  part  written  at  the 


residence  as  an  undergraduate  in  Cambridge.’' 
— The  Times. 

“We  arc  convinced  that  nothing  has  had  a 
greater  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  theories  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  during  the  last  ten 
years  than  the  publication  of  Sir  W.  Thomson’s 
reprint  of  papers  on  electrostatics  and  magnet- 
ism, and  we  believe  that  the  present  volume  is 
destined  in  no  less  degree  to  further  the  ad- 
vancement of  physical  science.” — Classrnu 
Herald. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS,  by 
George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  and  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Journals  and 
Transactions,  with  Additional  Notes  by  the  Author.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
8vo.  15J.  Vol.  II.  15.L  [Volume  III.  In  the  Press. 

“ ...The  same  spirit  pervades  the  papers  on  which  well  befits  the  subtle  nature  of  the  sub- 
pure  mathematics  which  are  included  in  the  jects,  and  inspires  the  completes!  confidence  in 
volume.  They  have  a severe  accuracy  of  style  their  author.  —The  Times. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  ELASTICITY 
AND  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  from  Galilei  to 
the  present  time.  VOL.  I.  Galilei  to  Saint- Venant,  1639-1850. 
By  the  late  I.  TODHUNTER,  D.  Sc.,  F.R.S.,  edited  and  completed 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  25 s. 


London  : C.  J.  Clay  It*  Sons , Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  PROF. 

J.  CLERK  MAXWELL.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Niven,  M.A.  In  2 vols. 
Royal  4to.  [In  the  Press . 

A TREATISE  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL. D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Parti.  Demy  8vo.  i6j.  Part  II.  Demy  8vo.  i8j. 
ELExMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Pro- 
fessors Sir  W.  Thomson  and  P.  G.  Tait.  Demy  8vo.  Second 
Edition . 9 s. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TEST  THE  THEORIES  OF 
CAPILLARY  ACTION  by  Francis  Bashforth,  B.D.,  and 
J.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Demy  4to.  £1.  is. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERM I- 

nants  and  their  applications  in  Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  R.  F. 
Scott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  College.  Demy  8vo.  12J. 
HYDRODYNAMICS,  a Treatise  on  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  by  Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  12 s. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT,  by  Joseph 
Fourier.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  i6j. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  AT  THE  CAVENDISH  LABORA- 
TORY. HEAT.  Edited  by  W.  N.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Emmanuel  College.  Demy  8vo.  3 s. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  OF  THE  Hon.  H. 


Cavendish,  F.R.S.  Written  between  1771  and  1781.  Edited  from 
the  original  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G., 
by  the  late  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

“ Every  department  of  editorial  duty  ap-  faction  to  Prof.  Maxwell  to  see  this  goodly 
pears  to  have  been  most  conscientiously  per-  volume  completed  before  his  life’s  wont  was 
formed  ; and  it  must  have  been  no  small  satis-  done.”—  Athemrum. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  QUATERNIONS. 

By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  14.$-. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BAR- 

ROW,  D.D.  Edited  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
COUNTERPOINT.  A Practical  Course  of  Study,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  New  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  4to.  7s.  6 d. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

CHEMISTRY,  by  M.  M.  PATTISON  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Prte* 
lector  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Demy  8vo.  15J. 

"The  value  of  the  book  as  a digest  of  the  more  comprehensive  scheme,  has  produced  a 

systematic  treatise  on  the  principles  of  chcmica' 

Ehtlosophy  which  stands  far  in  advance  of  an 
indred  work  in  our  language.  It  is  a treatis 


historical  developments  of  chemical  thought 
is  immense." — Academy. 

“ Theoretical  Chemistry  has  moved  so  rapidly 
of  late  years  that  most  of  our  ordinary  text 
books  have  been  left  far  behind.  German 
students,  to  be  sure,  possess  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  present  state  of  the  science  in  'Die 
Modcmcn  Theoricn  der  Chemie’  of  Prof. 
Lothar  Meyer ; but  in  this  country  the  student 
has  had  to  content  himself  with  such  works  as 
Dr  Tilden’s  ‘ Introduction  to  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy’, an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  but  rather 
slenuer.  Mr  Pattison  Muir  having  aimed  at  a 


chemical 
any 

language.  It  is  a treatise 
that  requires  for  its  due  comprehension  a fair 
acquaintance  with  physical  science,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  docs  not  possess  an  extended 
knowledge  of  descriptive  chemistry.  But  the 
advanced  student  whose  mind  is  well  equipped 
with  an  array  of  chemical  and  physical  facts 
can  turn  to  Mr  Muir’s  masterly  volume  for 
unfailing  help  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  modern  chemistry." — Athcturum. 


NOTES  ON  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Concise  and 
Explanatory.  By  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cr.  4to.  New  Edition.  6s. 


London : C.  J.  Cla  Y Is*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse , 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS, 

by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College.  Demy  8vo. 


With  Illustrations.  21  s. 

“To  say  that  Dr  Vines’  book  is  a most 
valuable  addition  to  our  own  botanical  litera- 
ture is  but  a narrow  meed  of  praise  : it  is  a 
work  which  will  take  its  place  as  cosmopolitan  : 
no  more  clear  or  concise  discussion  of  tne  diffi- 
cult chemistry  of  metabolism  has  appeared.... 
In  erudition  it  stands  alone  among  English 
books,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
foreign  competitors.  — Nature. 

“It  has  long  been  a reproach  to  English 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 


science  that  the  works  in  most  general  use  in 
this  country  for  higher  botanical  teaching  hare 
been  of  foreign  origin.  ...This  is  not  as  it  should 
be ; and  we  welcome  Dr  Vines’  Lectures  on 
the  Physiology  of  Plants  as  an  important  step 
towards  the  removal  of  this  reproach.  ...The 
work  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. ...It  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  all  students,  and  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  teachers." — Academy. 

GREEK  MATHEMATICS. 


By  J.  Gow,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Demy  8vo.  icxr.  6 d. 

DIOPHANTOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA;  a Study  in  the 
History  of  Greek  Algebra.  By  T.  L.  Heath,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

“This  study  in  the  history  of  Greek  Algebra  classification  of  Diophantus’s  methods  of  solu- 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  tion  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  invaluable 
history  of  mathematics." — Academy.  abstract,  presents  the  English  reader  with  a 

“ The  most  thorough  account  extant  of  capital  picture  of  what  Greek  algebraists  had 
Diophantus’s  place,  work,  and  critics.  . . . [The  really  accomplished.]’’ — Atheneeum. 

THE  FOSSILS  AND  PALAEONTOLOGICAL  AFFIN- 


ITIES OF  THE  NEOCOMIAN  DEPOSITS  OF  UPWARE 
AND  BRICKHILL  with  Plates,  being  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay 
for  the  Year  1879.  By  W.  Keeping,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Demy  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 
A CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  ON  PRO- 
TOZOA, CCELENTE RATES,  WORMS,  and  certain  smaller  groups 
of  animals,  published  during  the  years  1861 — 1883,  by  D’Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  B.A.  Demy8vo.  12s.  6d. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  at  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Cambridge  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S 
F.R.A.S.  For  various  Years,  from  1846  to  i860. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  from  1861  to  1865. 
Vol.  XXI.  Royal  4to.  15J.  From  1866  to  1869.  VoL  XXII. 
Royal  4to.  [ Nearly  ready. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS 

formed  by  the  late  H.  E.  Strickland,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  O.  Salvin,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  £1.  is. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FOSSILS,  Strati- 

graphically  and  Zoologically  arranged,  by  R.  Etheridge,  Jun., 
F.G.S.  Demy  8vo.  iar.  6 d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE  AND  INVERTEBRATE,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH  PALAEOZOIC  ROCKS,  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Frederick  McCoy,  F.G.S.  One  voL,  Royal  4to. 
Plates,  jQi*  iiT* 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  CAM- 
BRIAN AND  SILURIAN  FOSSILS  contained  in  the  Geological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S. 
With  a Portrait  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  Royal  4to.  7s.  6 d. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OSTEOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS  con- 
tained in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
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LAW. 

A SELECTION  OF  CASES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAW 
OF  CONTRACT.  By  Gerard  Brown  Finch,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law  ; Law  Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  Queens 
College,  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  2&T. 

“An  invaluable  guide  towards  the  best  method  of  legal  study.” — Law  Quarterly 
Review. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW  ON 
THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for 
1884.  By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  ior.  6 d. 

“Legal  work  of  just  the  kind  that  a learned  University  should  promote  by  its  prizes.” — 
Law  Quarterly  Review. 


LAND  IN  FETTERS.  Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for 

1885.  By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINAL  LIABILITY.  By  E.  C. 

Clark,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
. bridge,  also  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

“ Prof.  Clark’s  little  book  is  the  substance  Students  of  jurisprudence  will  find  much  to 

of  lectures  delivered  by  him  upon  those  por-  interest  and  instruct  them  in  the  work  of  Prof, 

tions  of  Austin’s  work  on  jurisprudence  which  Clark." — Athenaeum. 

deal  with  the  “operation  of  sanctions’’ . . . 


PRACTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  a Comment  on  Austin. 

By  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Crown 
8vo.  9 s. 


“Damit  schlicsst  dieses  inhaltreiche  und  tical  Jurisprudence.” — Kfinig.  Centralblattf&r 

nach  alien  Seiten  anregende  Buch  uber  Prac-  Recktswissenscha/t. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  STATE  TRIALS.  By  J.  W. 

Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  History,  University  College,  London.  Crown 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  In  3 parts.  Now  reduced  to  30j.  ( originally 


Published  at  46^.) 

“This  work  is  a very  useful  contribution  to 
that  important  branch  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  England  which  is  concerned  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  law  of  treason, 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  trials  before  the 
ordinary  courts.  The  author  has  very  wisely 
distinguished  these  cases  from  those  of  im- 
peachment for  treason  before  Parliament,  which 
he  proposes  to  treat  in  a future  volume  under 
the  general  head  * Proceedings  in  Parliament.’” 
— The  Academy. 

“ This  is  a work  of  such  obvious  utility  that 
the  only  wonder  is  that  no  one  should  have  un- 
dertaken it  before  ...  In  many  respects  there- 
fore, although  the  trials  are  more  or  less 
abridged,  this  is  for  the  ordinary  student’s  pur- 
pose not  only  a more  handy,  but  a more  useful 
work  than  Howell’s.” — Saturday  Revieiu. 

“ But,  although  the  book  is  most  interesting 
to  the  historian  of  constitutional  law,  it  is  also 


not  without  considerable  value  to  those  who 
seek  information  with  regard  to  procedure  and 
the  growth  of  the  law  of  evidence.  Wc  should 
add  that  Mr  Willis-Bund  has  given  short  pre- 
faces and  appendices  to  the  trials,  so  as  to  form 
a connected  narrative  of  the  events  in  history 
to  which  they  relate.  We  can  thoroughly  re- 
commend  the  book. " — Law  Times. 

“To  a large  class  of  readers  Mr  Willi*. 
Bund's  compilation  will  thus  be  of  great  as- 
sistance, for  he  presents  in  a convenient  form  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  principal  statutes  and 
the  leading  cases  bearing  on  the  crime  of  trea- 
son . . . For  all  classes  of  readers  these  volumes 
possess  an  indirect  interest,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  cases  themselves,  from  the  men 
who  were  actors  in  them,  and  from  the  numerous 
points  of  social  life  which  arc  incidentally  illus- 
trated in  the  course  of  the  trials.” — Athenaeum. 


THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  EDICT 

OF  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,  collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by 
Bryan  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Law  Lecturer  of  St  John’s  College,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 


“In  the  present  book  we  have  the  fruits  of 
the  same  kind  of  thorough  and  well-ordered 
study  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  notes 
to  the  Commentaries  and  the  Institutes  . . . 
Hitherto  the  Edict  has  been  almost  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  English  student,  and 


such  a student  will  be  interested  as  well  as  per- 
haps surprised  to  find  how  abundantly  the  ex- 
tant fragments  illustrate  and  clear  up  points 
which  have  attracted  his  attention  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, or  the  Institutes,  or  the  Digest."— 
Law  Times. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  JUS- 
TINIAN’S DIGEST.  Containing  an  account  of  its  composition 
and  of  the  Jurists  used  or  referred  to  therein.  By  Henry  John 
Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence,  University  College, 
London.  Demy  8vo.  9J. 


JUSTINIAN’S  DIGEST.  Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.  De  Usufructu 

with  a Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.  By  H.  J.  Roby.  Demy 
8vo.  9 s. 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.  Demy  8vo.  i8r. 


“Not  an  obscurity,  philological,  historical, 
or  legal,  has  been  left  unsifted.  More  inform- 
ing aid  still  has  been  supplied  to  the  student  of 
the  Digest  at  large  by  a preliminary  account, 
covering  nearly  300  pages,  of  the  mode  of 
composition  of  the  Digest,  and  of  the  jurists 
whose  decisions  and  arguments  constitute  its 
substance.  Nowhere  else  can  a dearer  view 
be  obtained  of  the  personal  succession  by  which 
the  tradition  of  Roman  legal  science  was  sus- 


tained and  developed.  Roman  law,  almost 
more  than  Roman  legions,  was  the  backbone 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Mr  Roby,  by 
his  careful  sketch  of  the  sages  of  Roman  law, 
from  Sextus  Papirius,  under  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  to  the  Byzantine  Bar,  has  contributed  to 
render  the  tenacity  and  durability  of  the  most 
enduring  polity  the  world  has  ever  experienced 
somewhat  more  intelligible.’' — The  Timex. 


THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  GAIUS  AND  RULES  OF 

ULPIAN.  With  a Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D., 
Judge  of  County  Courts,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Bryan  Walker,  M.A.,  LLD.,  Law 
Lecturer  of  St  J ohn’s  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Law  Student  of 
Trinity  Hall  and  Chancellor’s  Medallist  for  Legal  Studies.  New 
Edition  by  BRYAN  WALKER.  Crown  8vo.  i6j. 

“ As  scholars  and  as  editors  Messrs  Abdy  way  of  reference  or  necessary  explanation, 

and  Walker  have  done  their  work  well . . . For  Thus  the  Roman  jurist  is  allowed  to  speak  for 

one  thing  the  editors  deserve  special  commen-  himself,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  really 

dation.  They  have  presented  Gaius  to  the  studying  Roman  law  in  the  original,  and  not  a 

reader  with  few  notes  and  those  merely  by  fanciful  representation  of  it.” — Atkenteum. 


THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN,  translated  with 
Notes  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  and  Bryan  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  1 6s. 


“ We  welcome  here  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  The  text  of  the 
Institute s is  occasionally  perplexing,  even  to 
practised  scholars,  whose  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical models  does  not  always  avail  them  in 
dealing  with  the  technicalities  of  legal  phrase- 
ology. Nor  can  the  ordinary’  dictionaries  be 
expected  to  furnish  all  the  help  that  is  wanted. 
This  translation  will  then  be  of  great  use.  To 


the  ordinary  student,  whose  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  subject-matter  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  struggling  through  the  language  in 
which  it  is  contained,  it  will  be  almost  indis- 
pensable. ” — Spectator. 

“The  notes  are  learned  and  carefully  com- 
piled, and  this  edition  will  be  found  useful  to 
students.” — Law  Timex. 


SELECTED  TITLES  FROM  THE  DIGEST,  annotated 
by  B.  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  I.  Mandati  vel  Contra.  Digest 
XVII.  i.  Crown  8vo.  5 s. 

“This  small  volume  is  published  as  an  ex-  Mr  Walker  deserves  credit  for  the  way  in  which 

perimenL  The  author  proposes  to  publish  an  he  has  performed  the  task  undertaken.  The 

annotated  edition  and  translation  of  several  translation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  scholarly.” 

books  of  the  Digest  if  this  one  is  received  with  — Law  Timex. 

favour.  We  arc  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 

Part  II.  De  Adquirendo  rerum  dominio  and  De  Adquirenda  vel 

amittenda  possessione.  Digest  xli.  1 and  11.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Part  III.  De  Condictionibus.  Digest  xii.  1 and  4 — 7 and  Digest 
XIII.  1 — 3.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 


GROTIUS  DE  JURE  BELLI  ET  PACIS,  with  the  Notes 

of  Barbeyrac  and  others ; accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation 
of  the  Text,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
3 Vols.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  The  translation  separate,  6j. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  STEIN,  OR  GERMANY  AND 
PRUSSIA  IN  THE  NAPOLEONIC  ACE,  by  J.  R.  Seeley, 
M.A.,  Re^'us  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  with  Portraits  and  Maps.  3 Vols.  Demy  8vo.  30$-. 


" Dr  Busch’s  volume  has  made  people  think 
and  talk  even  more  than  usual  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  Professor  Seeley’s  very  learned  work 
on  Stein  will  turn  attention  to  an  earlier  and  an 
almost  equally  eminent  German  statesman.  It 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Prince  Bismarck 
to  help  to  raise  Prussia  to  a position  which  she 
had  never  before  attained,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  German  unification.  The  frustrated 
labours  of  Stein  in  the  same  field  were  also 
very  great,  and  well  worthy  to  be  taken  into 
account  He  was  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  of 
the  illustrious  group  of  strangers  who  came  to 
the  rescue  of  Prussia  in  her  darkest  hour,  about 
the  time  of  the  inglorious  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
who  laboured  to  put  life  and  order  into  her 
dispirited  army,  her  impoverished  finances,  and 
her  inefficient  Civil  Service.  Stein  strove,  too, 
— no  man  more, — for  the  cause  of  unification 
when  it  seemed  almost  folly  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Englishmen  will  feel  very  pardonable 
pride  at  seeing  one  of  their  countrymen  under- 
take to  write  the  history  of  a period  f'Om  the 
investigation  of  which  even  laborious  Germans 


are  apt  to  shrink.’’ — Times. 

“In  a notice  of  this  kind  scant  justice  can 
be  done  to  a work  like  the  one  before  us ; no 
short  r/sum £ can  give  even  the  most  meagre 
notion  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  which 
contain  no  page  that  is  superfluous,  and  none 
that  is  uninteresting  ....  To  understand  the 
Germany  of  to-day  one  must  study  the  Ger- 
many of  many  yesterdays,  and  now  that  study 
has  been  made  easy  by  this  work,  to  which  no 
one  can  hesitate  to  assign  a very  high  place 
among  those  recent  histories  which  have  aimed 
at  original  research.” — Athenceum. 

“ We  congratulate  Cambridge  and  her  Pro- 
fessor of  History  on  the  appearance  of  such  a 
noteworthy  production.  And  we  may  add  that 
it  is  something  upon  which  we  may  congra- 
tulate England  that  on  the  especial  field  of  the 
Germans,  history,  on  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  by  the  use  of  their  own  literary 
weapons,  an  Englishman  has  produced  a his- 
tory of  Germany  in  the  Napoleonic  age  far 
superior  to  any  that  exists  in  German.” — Ex- 
aminer. 


THE  DESPATCHES  OF  EARL  GOWER,  English  Am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles  from  June  1790  to  August  1792, 
to  which  are  added  the  Despatches  of  Mr  Lindsay  and  Mr  Munro, 
and  the  Diary  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  France  during  July  and 
August  1791.  Edited  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  15J. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY  AND 


COMMERCE.  By  W.  Cunningham,  B.D.,  late  Deputy  to  the 
Knight  bridge  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With 
Maps  and  Charts.  Crown  8vo.  12J. 


“ Mr  Cunningham  is  not  likely  to  disap- 
point any  readers  except  such  as  begin  by  mis- 
taking the  character  of  his  book.  He  does  not 
promise,  and  does  not  give,  an  account  of  the 
dimensions  to  which  English  industry  and  com- 


merce have  grown.  It  is  with  the  process  of 
growth  that  he  is  concerned  ; and  this  process 
he  traces  with  the  philosophical  insight  which 
distinguishes  between  what  is  important  and 
what  is  trivial.” — Guardian. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

Accompanied  by  a short  narrative  of  events,  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  information  and  extracts  from  the  ancient  authorities,  by 
Carl  Peter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Chawner, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  4to.  ioj. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

By  the  same.  [ Preparing . 


KINSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  EARLY  ARABIA, 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College 
and  University  Librarian.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


“It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  a book 
so  learned  and  masterly  as  Professor  Robertson 
Smith’s ; it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  student  of 
early  history  can  afford  to  be  without  Kinship 
in  Early  Arabia .” — Nature. 

“ It  is  clearly  and  vividly  written,  full  of 
curious  and  picturesque  material,  and  incident- 


ally throws  light,  not  merely  on  the  social 
history  of  Arabia,  but  on  the  earlier  passages 
of  Old  Testament  history  ....  We  must  be 
grateful  to  him  for  so  valuable  a contribution 
to  the  early  history  of  social  organisation."-— 
Scotsman. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


TRAVELS  IN  NORTHERN  ARABIA  IN  1876  AND 
1877.  Charles  M.  Doughty,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  [In  the  Press . 

HISTORY  OF  NEPAL,  translated  by  Munshi  Shew 
Shunker  Singh  and  Pandit  ShrI  Gunanand;  edited  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Country  and  People  by  Dr  D.  Wright, 
late  Residency  Surgeon  at  Kathmandu,  and  with  facsimiles  of  native 
drawings,  and  portraits  of  Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  the  King  of  Nepal, 
&c.  Super-royal  8vo.  iar.  6 d. 

"The  Cambridge  University  Press  have  Introduction  is  based  on  personal  inquiry  and 

done  well  in  publishing  this  work.  Such  trans-  observation,  is  written  intelligently  and  can- 

lations  are  valuable  not  only  to  the  historian  didly,  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
but  also  to  the  ethnologist ; Dr  Wright’s  volume” — Nature. 


A JOURNEY  of  LITERARY  and  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  NEPAL  AND  NORTHERN  INDIA,  during 
the  Winter  of  1884-5.  By  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge ; Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  University 
College,  London.  Demy  8vo.  ioj. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ROYAL  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
1 535,  by  J.  B.  Mullinger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  History  and  Librarian 
to  St  John’s  College.  Part  I.  Demy  8vo.  (734  pp.),  12 s. 

Part  II.  From  the  Royal  Injunctions  of  1535  to  the  Accession  of 
Charles  the  First.  Demy  8vo.  i8j. 

“That  Mr  Mullinger’s  work  should  admit 
of  being  regarded  as  a continuous  narrative, 
in  which  character  it  has  no  predecessors 
worth  mentioning,  is  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages it  possesses  over  annalistic  compilations, 
even  so  valuable  as  Cooper’s,  as  well  as  over 
Athenae .” — Prof.  A.  W.  Ward  in  the  Academy. 

“ Mr  Mullinger’s  narrative  omits  nothing 
which  is  required  by  the  fullest  interpretation 
of  his  subject.  He  shews  in  the  statutes  of 
the  Colleges,  the  internal  organization  of  the 
University,  its  connection  with  national  pro- 
blems, its  studies,  its  social  life,  and  the 
activity  of  its  leading  members.  All  this  he 
combines  in  a form  which  is  eminently  read- 
able.”- Prof.  Creighton  in  Cont.  Review. 


“Mr  Mullinger  has  succeeded  perfectly  in 
presenting  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  student 
with  a thorough  and  trustworthy  history." — 
Guardian. 

“The  entire  work  is  a model  of  accurate 
and  industrious  scholarship.  The  same  quali- 
ties that  distinguished  the  earlier  volume  are 
again  visible,  and  the  whole  is  still  conspi- 
cuous for  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  workman- 
ship and  breadth  and  toleration  of  view.’’ — 
Notes  and  Queries. 

“ Mr  Mullinger  displays  an  admirable 
thoroughness  in  his  work.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exhaustive  and  conscientious  than  his 
method : and  his  style. ..is  picturesque  and 
elevated.” — Times. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  JOHN  THE 
EVANGELIST,  by  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow.  Edited 
by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  24 s. 

“To  antiquaries  the  book  will  be  a source  "The  work  displaysvery  wide  reading,  and 

of  almost  inexhaustible  amusement,  by  his-  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  members  of  the  col- 

torians  it  will  be  found  a work  of  considerable  lege  and  of  the  university,  and,  perhaps,  of 

service  on  questions  respecting  our  social  pro-  stm  greater  use  to  students  of  English  his- 

gress  in  past  times:  and  the  care  and  thorough-  tory,  ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  literary 

ness  with  which  Mr  Mayor  has  discharged  his  and  academical,  who  have  hitherto  had  to  be 

editorial  functions  are  creditable  to  his  learning  content  with  1 Dyer.  — Academy. 

and  industry.” — Athemrum. 


SCHOLAE  ACADEMICAE:  some  Account  of  the  Studies 

at  the  English  Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Chris- 


topher Wordsworth,  M.A., 
icw.  6 d. 

"Mr  Wordsworth  has  collected  a great 
quantity  of  minute  and  curious  information 
about  the  working  of  Cambridge  institutions  in 
the  last  century,  with  an  occasional  comparison 
of  the  corresponding  state  of  things  at  Oxford. 

. . . To  a great  extent  it  is  purely  a book  of  re- 
ference, and  as  such  it  will  be  of  permanent 
value  for  the  historical  knowledge  of  English 


Fellow  of  Peterhouse.  Demy  8vo. 

education  and  learning.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ Of  the  whole  volume  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a genuine  service  rendered  to  the  study 
of  University  history,  and  that  the  habits  of 
thought  of  any  writer  educated  at  either  seat  of 
learning  in  the  last  century  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  far  better  understood  after  a consideration 
of  the  materials  here  collected." — Academy. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ETON,  by  the  late  Robert  Willis,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited 
with  large  Additions  and  a Continuation  to  the  present  time  by 
John  Willis  Clark,  M.A,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Four  Vols.  Super  Royal  8vo.  £6.  6s. 

Also  a limited  Edition  of  the  same,  consisting  of  120  numbered 
Copies  only,  large  paper  Quarto ; the  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings 
mounted  on  India  paper ; price  Twenty-five  Guineas  net  each  set. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  MARBLES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  by  Prof.  Adolf  Michaelis.  Translated  by  C.  A.  M. 
Fennell,  Litt.  D.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Royal  8vo.  Rox- 
burgh (Morocco  back),  £2.  2 s. 

“The  object  of  the  present  work  of  Mich- 
aelis Is  to  describe  and  make  known  the  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  sculpture  now  accumulated 
in  the  galleries  of  Great  Britain,  the  extent  and 
value  of  which  are  scarcely  appreciated,  and 
chiefly  so  because  there  has  hitherto  been  little 
accessible  information  about  them.  To  the 
loving  labours  of  a learned  German  the  owners 
of  art  treasures  in  England  are  for  the  second 
time  indebted  for  a full  description  of  their  rich 

Essions.  Waagen  gave  to  the  private  coi- 
ns of  pictures  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
spection and  cultivated  acquaintance  with  art, 
and  now  Michaelis  performs  the  same  office 
for  the  still  less  known  private  hoards  of  an- 
tique sculptures  for  which  our  country  is  so 

RHODES  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.  By  Cecil  Torr,  M.A. 

With  six  plates.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  METRE.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

THE  WOODCUTTERS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  three  parts. 
I.  History  of  the  Woodcutters.  II.  Catalogue  of  their  Woodcuts. 
III.  List  of  the  Books  containing  Woodcuts.  By  William  Martin 
Conway.  Demy  8vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Prof. 

Windisch.  Translated  by  Dr  Norman  Moore.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


remarkable.  The  book  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  with  its  few  handsome  plates,  and  excel- 
lent indexes,  does  much  credit  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Press.  It  has  not  been  printed  in 
German,  but  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  translation.  All  lovers  of  true  art  and 
of  good  work  should  be  grateful  to  the  Syndics 
of  the  University  Press  tor  the  liberal  facilities 
afforded  by  them  towards  the  production  of 
this  important  volume  by  Professor  Michaelis.” 
— Saturday  Review. 

“ Professor  Michaelis  has  achieved  so  high 
a fame  as  an  authority  in  classical  archeology 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  how  good 
a book  this  is.”—  The  Antiquary. 


LECTURES  ON  TEACHING,  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent  Term,  1880.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  Cr.  8vo.  New  Edit.  5-f. 


“ As  principal  of  a training  college  and  as  a 
Government  inspector  of  schools,  Mr  Fitch  has 
got  at  his  fingers’  ends  the  working  of  primary 
education,  while  as  assistant  commissioner  to 
the  late  Endowed  Schools  Commission  he  has 
seen  something  of  the  machinery  of  our  higher 
schools  . . . Mr  Fitch’s  book  covers  so  wide  a 
field  and  touches  on  so  manv  burning  questions 
that  we  must  be  content  to  recommend  it  as 
the  best  existing  vade  tnccum  for  the  teacher.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


“Therefore,  without  reviewing  the  book  for 
the  second  time,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
re-issue  of  the  volume  in  the  five-shilling  form, 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  rank  ana 
file  of  the  profession.  We  cannot  let  the  oc- 
casion pass  without  making  special  reference  to 
the  excellent  section  on  ‘punishments’  in  the 
lecture  on  ‘Discipline.’  ” — School  Board  Chron- 
icle. 


For  other  books  on  Education , see  Pitt  Press  Series , pp.  30,  31. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


, FROM  SHAKESPEARE  TO  POPE:  an  Inquiry  into 

the  causes  and  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  Classical  Poetry  in  England. 
By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.,  Clark  Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAIS- 
SANCE. An  Introductory  Essay.  By  A.  A.  TILLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERARY  RELATIONS  OF 
ENGLAND  WITH  GERMANY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  gs. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS 

preserved  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  By  Dr  S.  M. 
Schiller-Szinessy.  Volume  I.  containing  Section  I.  The  Holy 
Scriptures ; Section  II.  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Demy  Svo.  9 s. 

Volume  II.  In  the  Press. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  preserved 
in  the  Library'  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  5 Vols. 
10s.  each.  INDEX  TO  THE  CATALOGUE.  Demy  8vo.  iar. 
A CATALOGUE  OF  ADVERSARIA  and  printed  books 
containing  MS.  notes,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  3J.  6d. 

THE  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  LI- 
BRARY OF  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM,  Catalogued  with 
Descriptions,  and  an  Introduction,  by  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge  Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6 d 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  GRACES, 

Documents,  and  other  Papers  in  the  University  Registry  which 
concern  the  University  Library.  Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

CATALOGUS  BIBLIOTHECAE  BURCKHARDTIANaE. 

Demy  4to.  5 s. 

GRADUATI  CANTABRIGIENSES : SIVE  CATA- 

LOGUS exhibens  nomina  eorum  quos  ab  Anno  Academico  Admis- 
sionum  MDCCC  usque  ad  octavum  diem  Octobris  MDCCCLXXXIV 
gradu  quocunque  ornavit  Academia  Cantabrigiensis,  e libris  sub- 
scriptionum  desumptus.  Cura  Henrici  Richards  Luard  S.  T.  P. 
Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Socii  atque  Academiae  Registrarii.  Demy  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

and  for  the  Colleges  therein,  made  published  and  approved  (1878 — 
1882)  under  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877. 
With  an  Appendix.  Demy  8vo.  i6r. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

With  some  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  University.  Demy 
8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAM- 

BRIDGE. Demy  8vo.,  cloth.  ys.6d. 

TRUSTS,  STATUTES  AND  DIRECTIONS  affecting 

(1)  The  Professorships  of  the  University.  (2)  The  Scholarships 
and  Prizes.  (3)  Other  Gifts  and  Endowments.  Demy  8vo.  5J. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS, 

for  the  use  of  persons  in  Statu  Pupillari.  Demy  8vo.  6 d. 
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Clje  Cambridge  Btble  for 
Reboots  anb  Colleges. 

General  Editor  : The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Peterborough. 

♦ 


“ It  is  difficult  to  commend  too  highly  this  excellent  series,  the  volumes  of  which  are  now 
becoming  numerous." — Guardian. 

“ The  modesty  of  the  general  title  of  this  series  has,  we  believe,  led  many  to  misunderstand 
its  character  and  underrate  its  value.  The  books  are  well  suited  for  study  in  the  upper  forms  of 
our  best  schools,  but  not  the  less  are  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  Bible  students  who  are  not 
specialists.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  of  the  numerous  popular  commentaries  recently 
issued  in  this  country  will  be  found  more  serviceable  for  general  use.” — Academy. 

“ One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  literary  enterprises  of  the  nineteenth  century.” — Baptist 
Magazine. 

“ Of  great  value.  The  whole  series  of  comments  for  schools  is  highly  esteemed  by  students 
capable  of  forming  a judgment.  1'hc  books  are  scholarly  without  being  pretentious:  information 
is  so  given  as  to  be  easily  understood.  ” — Sword  and  T rowel. 

The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  has 
undertaken  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  work,  assisted  by  a staff  of 
eminent  coadjutors.  Some  of  the  books  have  been  already  edited  or  undertaken 
by  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College. 

Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College , Oxford . 

Rev.  S.  Cox,  Nottingham. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Edinburgh. 

The  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A.,  late  Felloriv  of  Trinity  College , Cambridge. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A.,  Fellmu  of  Trinity  College , Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrezu. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.,  late  Professor  at  St  David's  College , Lampeter. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Dizinity. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College , Canterbury. 

Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A.,  late  Fellmu  of  Trinity  College , Principal  oj 
Ridley  Hall , Cambridge. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College , Cambridge. 

The  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 

Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College , Durham. 

The  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptrk,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

Rev.  W.  SiMCOX,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wry  hill,  Hants. 

W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,  Fellmu  of  Christ's  College , and  University 
Librarian. 

Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Streane,  M.A.,  Fellmu  of  Corpus  Christi  College , Cambridge. 
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Continued. 

Now  Ready.  Cloth,  Extra  Fcap.  8vo. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
With  i Maps.  is.  6J. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 

With  Map.  y.  6<i. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Kirkpatrick,  M.A.  With  Map.  3.1.  6d. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Kirkpatrick,  M.A.  With  1 Maps.  3 s.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D. 
3*.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.  5 s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.  5J. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Streane, 
M.A.  With  Map.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HOSEA.  By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.  3 s. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  OBADIAH  AND  JONAH.  By  Archdeacon 
Perowne.  is.  (ui. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MICAH.  By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.  1*.  6 d. 
THE  BOOKS  OF  HAGGAI  AND  ZECHARIAH.  By  Arch- 
deacon Perowne.  3 s. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW.  By  the 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.  With  1 Maps.  is.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Maclear,  D.  D.  With  4 Maps.  is.  6 d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.  By  Archdeacon 
F.  W.  Farrar.  With  4 Maps.  4J.  6 d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN.  By  the  Rev. 

A.  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.  With  4 Maps.  4 s.  6 d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 

Lumby,  D.D.  With  4 Maps.  4 s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  M.A.  3 s.  6<i. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  a Map  and  Plan.  is. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  is. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  M.A.  is.  6 d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  By  Arch.  Farrar.  $s.  6 d. 

THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells,  is.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  PETER  AND  ST  JUDE.  By  the 

same  Editor,  is.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  JOHN.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer, 
M.A.,  D.D.  3*.  6d. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES. 

Continued. 

Preparing. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

Peterborough. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EXODUS,  NUMBERS  AND  DEUTERO- 

NOMY. By  the  Rev.  C.  I).  ClNSBURG,  LL. D. 

THE  SECON  D BOOK  OF  KINGS.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.  D. 
THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A. 
THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.  By  VV.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.  By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Perowne,  D.D. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS 

AND  PHILEMON.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D. 

THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Simcox,  M.A. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  TESTAMENT 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES, 
with  a Revised  Text,  based  on  the  most  recent  critical  authorities,  and 
English  Notes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Editor, 
The  Very  Reverend  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D. 

Now  Ready. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW.  By  the 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.  VVith  4 Maps.  4 s.  6 <i. 

•‘Copious  illustrations,  gathered  from  a great  variety  of  sources,  make  his  notes  a vent  valu- 
able aid  to  the  student.  They  are  indeed  remarkably  interesting,  while  all  explanations  on 
meanings,  applications,  and  the  like  are  distinguished  by  their  lucidity  and  good  sense." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  3 Maps.  4s.  6d. 

“The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  of  which  Dr  Maclcar's  edition  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  Mark  is  a volume,  certainly  supplies  a want.  Without  pretending  to  compete  with  the  leading 
commentaries,  or  to  embody  very  much  original  research,  it  forms  a most  satisfactory  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original ...  Dr  Maclcar's  introduction  contains  all  that 
is  known  of  St  Mark’s  life,  with  references  to  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  he  is 
mentioned;  an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Gospel  was  composed,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  St  Peter's  teaching  upon  St  Mark  ; an  excellent  sketch  of  the  special  character- 
istics of  this  Gospel ; an  analysis,  and  a chapter  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  generally  . . . 
The  work  is  completed  by  three  good  maps.” — Saturday  Revinv. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.  By  Archdeacon 

Farrar.  With  4 Maps.  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN.  By  the  Rev.  A. 

Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.  With  4 Maps.  6s. 

“A  valuable  addition  has  also  been  made  to  ‘The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools,’ 
Dr  Plummer’s  notes  on  ‘ the  Gospel  according  to  St  John  ’ arc  scholarly,  concise,  and  instructive, 
and  embody  the  results  of  much  thought  and  wide  reading." — Expositor. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D., 

with  4 Maps.  6s. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  3*. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

\Itt  the  Press. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  JOHN.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer, 
M.A.,  D.D.  4/. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 

I.  GREEK. 

SOPHOCLES.— OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  School  Edition, 

with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  4 s.  6 d. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS,  Books  I.  III.  IV.  and  V. 

With  a Map  and  English  Notes  by  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  is.  each. 

“ In  Mr  Pretor 's  edition  of  the  Anabasis  the  text  of  KQhner  has  been  followed  in  the  main, 
while  the  exhaustive  and  admirable  notes  of  the  great  German  editor  have  been  largely  utilised. 
These  notes  deal  with  the  minutest  as  well  as  the  most  important  difficulties  in  construction,  and 
all  questions  of  history,  antiquity,  and  geography  are  briefly  but  very  effectually  elucidated.” — The 
Examiner. 

“ We  welcome  this  addition  to  the  other  books  of  the  Anabasis  so  ably  edited  by  Mr  Pretor. 
Although  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  at  the  university  focal  examinations,  yet 
this  edition  will  be  found  adapted  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  junior  student,  but  even 
advanced  scholars  will  find  much  in  this  work  that  will  repay  its  perusal.” — The  Schoolmaster. 

“Mr  Pretor's  ‘Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  Book  IV,’  displays  a union  of  accurate  Cambridge 
scholarship,  with  experience  of  what  is  required  by  learners  gained  in  examining  middle-class 
schools.  The  text  is  large  and  clearly  printed,  and  the  notes  explain  all  difficulties.  . . . Mr 
Pretor's  notes  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished  as  regards  grammar,  geography,  and  other 
matters.” — The  Academy. 

BOOKS  II.  VI.  and  VII.  By  the  same  Editor.  2 s.  6d . each. 

“Another  Greek  text,  designed  it  would  seem  for  students  preparing  for  the  local  examinations, 
is  ‘Xenophon's  Anabasis,*  Book  II.,  with  English  Notes,  by  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.  The  editor  has 
exercised  his  usual  discrimination  in  utilising  the  text  and  notes  of  Kuhner,  with  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  best  hints  of  Schneider,  Vollbrecht  and  Macmichael  on  critical  matters,  and  of 
Mr  R.  W.  Taylor  on  points  of  history  and  geography.  . . When  Mr  Pretor  commits  himself  to 
Commentator’s  work,  tie  is  eminently  helpful.  . . Had  we  to  introduce  a young  Greek  scholar 
to  Xenophon,  wc  should  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  Pretor's  text-book  as  our  chart  and 
guide.1'-— Contemporary  Review. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Text 

and  Notes,  complete  in  two  Volumes.  7 s.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— AGESILAUS.  The  Text  revised  with 

Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Indices.  By 
H.  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse.  is.  6d. 

XENOPHON.— CYROPAEDEIA.  Books  I.  II.  With  In- 

troduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

{Nearly  ready. 

ARISTOPHANES— RANAE.  With  English  Notes  and 

Introduction  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby 
School.  3J.  6 d. 

ARISTOPHANES — AVES.  By  the  same  Editor.  New 

Edition.  3 s.  6d. 

“The  notes  to  both  plays  are  excellent.  Much  has  been  done  in  these  two  volumes  to  render 
the  study  of  Aristophanes  a real  treat  to  a boy  instead  of  a drudgery,  by  helping  him  to  under- 
stand the  fun  and  to  express  it  in  his  mother  tongue.  — The  Examiner. 

ARISTOPHANES— PLUTUS.  By  the  same  Editor.  $s.6d. 
PLATONIS  APOLOGIA  SOCRATIS.  With  Introduction, 

Notes  and  Appendices  by  J.  Adam,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Emmanuel  College.  3J.  6a. 

HERODOTUS,  Book  VIII.,  Chaps,  i — 90.  Edited  with 

Notes  and  Introduction  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College.  {Immediately. 
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EURIPIDES.  HERCULES  FURENS.  With  Intro- 

ductions,  Notes  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
and  J.  T.  Hutchinson,  M.  A.,  Christ’s  College.  New  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions. is. 

"Messrs  Hutchinson  and  Gray  have  produced  a careful  and  useful  edition.” — Saturday 
Rndeiv. 

EURIPIDES.  HERACLEIDAI.  With  Introduction  and 

Critical  Notes  by  E.  A.  Beck,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.  3*.  6d. 

LUCIANI  SOMNIUM  CHARON  PISCATOR  ET  DE 

LUCTU,  with  English  Notes  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  with  Appendix.  3 s.  6d. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  THE  GRACCHI.  With  In- 

troduction,  Notes  and  Lexicon  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London.  6r. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIFE  OF  SULLA.  With  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Lexicon.  By  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

Edited  by  E.  Wallace,  M.A.  (See  p.  31.) 


II.  LATIN. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  AMICITIA.  Edited  by  J.  S. 

Reid,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  New’ 
Edition,  with  Additions.  3J.  6d. 

"Mr  Reid  has  decidedly  attained  his  aim,  namely,  'a  thorough  examination  of  the  Latinity 

of  the  dialogue.* Tne  revision  of  the  text  is  most  valuable,  and  comprehends  sundry 

acute  corrections.  . . . This  volume,  like  Mr  Reid’s  other  editions,  is  a solid  gain  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  country.” — Atheueeum. 

"A  more  distinct  gain  to  scholarship  is  Mr  Reid’s  able  and  thorough  edition  of  the  Dt 
AmicitiA  of  Cicero,  a work  of  which,  whether  we  regard  the  exhaustive  introduction  or  the 
instructive  and  most  suggestive  commentary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  . . . When 
we  come  to  the  commentary,  we  arc  only  amazed  by  its  fulness  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
Nothing  is  overlooked  which  can  tend  to  enlarge  the  learner’s  general  knowledge  of  Ciceronian 
Latin  or  to  elucidate  the  text.”—  Saturday  Review. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  CATO  MAJOR  DE  SENECTUTE. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.  D.  3*.  6d. 

“ The  notes  are  excellent  and  scholarlike,  adapted  for  the  upper  forms  of  public  schools,  and 
likely  to  be  useful  even  to  more  advanced  students." — Guardian. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIO  PRO  ARCHIA  POETA. 

Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.  D.  Revised  Edition,  is. 

**  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  careful  editing.  An  Introduction  tells  us  everything  we  could 
wish  to  know  about  Archias,  about  Cicero's  connexion  with  him,  about  the  merits  of  the  trial,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech.  The  text  is  well  and  carefully  printed.  The  notes  are  clear  and 
scholar-like.  . . . No  boy  can  master  this  little  volume  without  feeling  that  he  .has  advanced  a long 
step  in  scholarship." — The  Academy. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  PRO  L.  CORNELIO  BALBO  ORA- 

TIO.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.  D.  it.  6d. 

" We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  pains  devoted  in  the  annotation  of  these  two  orations  to  the 
minute  and  thorough  study  of  their  Latinity,  both  in  the  ordinary  notes  and  in  the  textual 
appendices.” — Saturday  Reviexv. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  PRO  P.  CORNELIO  SULLA 

ORATIO.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.  D.  3J.  6d. 

" Mr  Reid  is  so  well  known  to  scholars  as  a commentator  on  Cicero  that  a new  work  from  him 
scarcely  needs  any  commendation  of  ours.  His  edition  of  the  speech  Pro  Sulla  is  fully  equal  in 
merit  to  the  volumes  which  he  has  already  published  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  notes.  There  could  be  no  better  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of 
Cicero’s  style  and  the  Latinity  of  his  period  than  by  making  a careful  study  of  this  speech  with 
the  aid  of  Mr  Reid’s  commentary  . . . Mr  Reid’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of 
scholarship  enables  him  to  detect  and  explain  the  slightest  points  of  distinction  between  the 
usages  of  different  authors  and  diflerent  periods  . . . The  notes  arc  followed  by  a valuable 
appendix  on  the  text,  and  another  on  points  of  orthography ; an  excellent  index  brings  the  work 
to  a dose.”— Saturday  Review. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


M.  T.  CICERONIS  PRO  CN.  PLANCIO  ORATIO. 

Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D.,  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of 
London.  Second  Edition.  +s.  6 d. 

“As  a book  for  students  this  edition  can  have  few  rivals.  It  is  enriched  by  an  excellent  intro- 
duction and  a chronological  table  of  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Cicero ; while  in  its  ap- 
pendix, and  in  the  notes  on  the  text  which  are  added,  there  is  much  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
volume  is  neatly  got  up,  and  is  in  every  way  commendable.” — The  Scotsman. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  IN  Q.  CAECILIUM  DIVINATIO 

ET  IN  C.  VERREM  ACTIO  PRIMA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  Covvie,  M.A.,  Fellows  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  y. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIO  PRO  L.  MURENA,  with 

English  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
carefully  revised.  3*. 

“ Those  students  are  to  be  deemed  fortunate  who  have  to  read  Cicero’s  lively  and  brilliant 
oration  for  L.  Murena  with  Mr  Hcitland's  handy  edition,  which  may  be  pronounced  * four-square  ’ 
in  point  of  equipment,  and  which  has,  not  without  good  reason,  attained  the  honours  of  a 
second  edition."— Saturday  Review. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  IN  GAIUM  VERREM  ACTIO 

PRIMA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  Cowib,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  is.  6 d. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIO  PRO  T.  A.  MILONE, 

with  a Translation  of  Asconius’  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis  and 
English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Smyth  Purton,  B.D.,  late 
President  and  Tutor  of  St  Catharine’s  College,  is.  6d . 

“The  editorial  work  is  excellently  done.” — The  Academy. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  SOMNIUM  SCIPIONIS.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Pearman,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Potsdam 
School,  Jamaica,  u. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  ORATIO  PHILIPPICA 

SECUNDA.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College.  $s.  6d. 

P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  FASTORUM  Liber  VI.  With 

a Plan  of  Rome  and  Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  is.  6d. 

“ Mr  Sidgwick’s  editing  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Fasti  furnishes  a careful  and  serviceable 
volume  for  average  students.  It  eschews  ‘construes’  which  supersede  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
but  gives  full  explanation  of  grammatical  usages  and  historical  and  mythical  allusions,  besides 
illustrating  peculiarities  of  style,  true  and  false  derivations,  and  the  more  remarkable  variations  of 
the  text.” — Saturday  Review. 

" It  is  eminently  good  and  useful.  . . . The  Introduction  is  singularly  clear  on  the  astronomy  of 
Ovid,  which  is  properly  shown  to  be  ignorant  and  confused ; there  is  an  excellent  little  map  of 
Rome,  giving  just  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text  and  no  more  ; the  notes  arc  evidendy  written 
by  a practical  schoolmaster.’’ — The  Academy. 

M.  ANNAEI  LUCANI  PHARSALIAE  LIBER 

PRIMUS,  edited  with  English  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E.  Heitland, 
M.A.  and  C.  E.  Haskins,  M.A.,  Fellows  and  Lecturers  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

“A  careful  and  scholarlike  production.” — Times. 

“In  nice  parallels  of  Lucan  from  Latin  poets  and  from  Shakspcare,  Mr  Haskins  and  Mr 
Heitland  deserve  praise.” — Saturday  Review. 
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GAI  IULI  CAESARIS  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COM- 
MENT. I.  II.  III.  With  Maps  and  English  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  3*. 

"In  an  unusually  succinct  introduction  he  gives  all  the  preliminary  and  collateral  information 
that  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  a young  student ; and,  wherever  we  have  examined  his  notes,  we 
have  found  them  eminently  practical  and  satisfying.  . . The  book  may  well  be  recommended  for 
careful  study  in  school  or  college.” — Saturday  Review. 

"The  notes  are  scholarly,  short,  and  a real  help  to  the  most  elementary  beginners  in  Latin 
prose." — The  Examiner. 

- COMMENT.  IV.  and  V.  and  COMMENT.  VII.  by 

the  same  Editor.  2 s.  each. 

COMxMENT.  VI.  and  COMMENT.  VIII.  by  the 

same  Editor,  is.  6 d.  each. 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  AENEIDOS  Libri  I.,  II.,  III., 

IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.  Edited  with  Notes  by  A. 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  is.  6d.  each. 

“ Much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  literary  aspect  of  the  poem  than  is  usually  paid  to  it  in 
editions  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The  introduction  points  out  the  distinction  between 
primitive  and  literary  epics,  explains  the  purpose  of  the  poem,  and  gives  an  outline  of  the  story.” 
— Saturday  Revieiv. 

" Mr  Arthur  Sidgwick's  ‘Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  XII. ’ is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  appreciation  of  a boy’s  difficulties 
and  ingenuity  and  resource  in  meeting  them,  which  we  have  on  other  occasions  had  reason  to 
praise  in  these  pages.” — The  Academy. 

"As  masterly  in  its  clearly  divided  preface  and  appendices  as  in  the  sound  and  independent 
character  of  its  annotations.  . . . There  is  a great  deal  more  in  the  notes  than  mere  compilation 
and  suggestion.  ...  No  difficulty  is  left  unnoticed  or  unhandlcd." — Saturday  Review. 

BOOKS  IX.  X.  in  one  volume.  3 s. 

BOOKS  X.,  XI.,  XII.  in  one  volume.  3^.  6d. 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  GEORGICON  LIBRI  I.  II. 

By  the  same  Editor,  is. 

Libri  III.  IV.  By  the  same  Editor.  2 s. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  A Portion  of  the  History. 

(Alexander  in  India.)  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  T.  E.  Raven,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 
in  Sherborne  School.  3*.  6d. 

"Equally  commendable  as  a genuine  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  school-books  is 
Alexander  in  India,  a compilation  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  Q.  Curtius,  edited  for 
the  Pitt  Press  by  Messrs  Heitland  and  Raven.  . . . The  work  of  Curtius  has  merits  of  its 
own,  which,  in  former  generations,  made  it  a favourite  with  English  scholars,  and  which  still 

make  it  a popular  text  book  in  Continental  schools The  reputation  of  Mr  Heitland  is  a 

sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scholarship  of  the  notes,  which  are  ample  without  being  excessive, 
and  the  book  is  well  furnished  with  all  that  is  needful  in  the  nature  of  maps,  indices,  and 
appendices.”  —Academy. 

BEDA’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BOOKS 

III.,  IV.,  the  Text  from  the  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  collated  with  six  other  MSS.  Edited,  with  a life  from  the  German  of 
Ebert,  and  with  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
and  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Revised  edition. 
7 s.  6 d. 

"To  young  students  of  English  History  the  illustrative  notes  will  be  of  great  service,  while 
the  study  of  the  texts  will  be  a good  introduction  to  Medueval  Latin.” — The  Nonconformist. 

"In  Bede's  works  Englishmen  can  go  back  to  orieines  of  their  history,  unequalled  for 
form  and  matter  by  any  modern  European  nation.  Prof.  Mayor  has  done  good  service  in  ren- 
dering a part  of  Bede’s  greatest  work  accessible  to  those  who  can  read  Latin  with  ease.  He 
has  adomed  this  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  ‘ Ecclesiastical  History’  with  that 
amazing  erudition  for  which  he  is  unrivalled  among  Englishmen  and  rarely  equalled  by  Germans. 
And  however  interesting  and  valuable  the  text  may  be,  we  can  certainly  apply  to  his  notes 
the  expression,  La  sauce  vaut  mieux  gue  le  fioisson.  They  are  literally  crammed  with  interest- 
ing information  about  early  English  life.  For  though  ecclesiastical  in  name,  Bede’s  history  treats 
of  all  parts  of  the  national  life,  since  the  Church  had  points  of  contact  with  all.” — Examiner. 

BOOKS  I.  and  II.  In  the  Press. 
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PUBLIC  A TIONS  OF 


ill.  FRENCH. 

LA  CANNE  DE  JONC.  By  A.  De  Vigny.  Edited  with 

Notes  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.,  late  Master  at  Wellington  College,  is. 

BATAILLE  DE  DAMES.  By  A.  E.  SCRIBE.  Edited  by 

Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  u. 

JEANNE  D’ARC  by  A.  De  Lamartine.  With  a Map 

and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological  and  a Vocabulary  by  Rev.  A.  C. 
Clapin,  M.A.,  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bachelier-&s-Lettres  of 
the  University  of  France,  is. 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME,  Com^die-Ballet  en 

Cirnj  Actes.  Par  J.-B.  Poquelin  de  Moli£re  (1670).  With  a life  of 
Moh&re  and  Grammatical  and  Philological  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  is.6d. 

LA  PICCIOLA.  By  X.  B.  Saintine.  The  Text,  with 

Introduction,  Notes  and  Map,  by  the  same  Editor,  is. 

LA  GUERRE.  By  Mm.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  With 

Map,  Introduction  and  Commentary  by  the  same  Editor.  3 s. 

LAZARE  HOCHE— PAR  EMILE  DE  BONNECHOSE. 

With  Three  Maps,  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is. 

LE  VERRE  D’EAU.  A Comedy,  by  Scribe.  With  a 

Biographical  Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literary  and  Historical  Notes.  By 
the  same  Editor,  xr. 

“ It  may  be  national  prejudice,  but  we  consider  this  edition  far  superior  to  any  of  the  series 
which  hitherto  have  been  edited  exclusively  by  foreigners.  Mr  Colbeck  seems  better  to  under- 
stand the  wants  and  difficulties  of  an  English  boy.  The  etymological  notes  especially  arc  admi- 
rable. . . . The  historical  notes  and  introduction  arc  a piece  of  thorough  honest  work.  — Journal 
0/  Education. 

HISTOIRE  DU  SIECLE  DE  LOUIS  XIV  PAR 

VOLTAIRE.  Part  I.  Chaps.  I. — XIII.  Edited  with  Notes  Philological  and 
Historical,  Biographical  and  Geographical  Indices,  etc.  by  Gustave  Masson, 
B.  A.  Univ.  Gallic.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School,  and  G.W.  Prothero, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

Part  II.  Chaps.  XIV.— XXIV.  With  Three  Maps 

of  the  Period.  By  the  same  Editors,  is.  6 d. 

Part  III.  Chap.  XXV.  to  the  end.  By  the  same 

Editors,  is.  6d. 

M.  DARU,  par  M.  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  (Causeries  du 

Lundi,  Vol.  IX.).  With  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  Notes 
Philological  and  Historical.  By  Gustave  Masson,  is. 

LA  SUITE  DU  MENTEUR.  A Comedy  in  Five  Acts, 

by  P.  Corneille.  Edited  with  Fontenelle’s  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Voltaire’s 
Critical  Remarks,  and  Notes  Philological  and  Historical.  By  Gustave 
Masson,  is. 

LA  JEUNE  SIBERIENNE.  LE  LEPREUX  DE  LA 

CIT£  D’AOSTE.  Tales  by  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre.  With  Bio- 
graphical Notice,  Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes.  By  G.  Masson,  is. 
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LE  DIRECTOIRE.  (Considerations  sur  la  Revolution 

Franjaise.  Troisieme  et  quatrieme  parties.)  Par  Madame  la  Baronne  de 
Stael-Holstein.  With  a Critical  Notice  of  the  Author,  a Chronological 
Table,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological,  by  G.  Masson,  B.A.,  and 
G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition,  is. 

“ Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  France  under  the  Directory,  bring  us  face  to  face 
respectively  with  periods  of  history  which  it  is  right  should  be  known  thoroughly,  and  which 
are  well  treated  in  the  Pitt  Press  volumes.  The  latter  in  particular,  an  extract  from  the 
world-known  work  of  Madame  dc  Stael  on  the  French  Revolution,  is  beyond  all  praise  for 
the  excellence  both  of  its  style  and  of  its  matter.” — Timts. 

DIX  ANNEES  D’EXIL.  Livre  II.  Chapitres  1—8. 

Par  Madame  la  Baronne  De  Stael-Holstein.  With  a Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  a Selection  of  Poetical  Fragments  by  Madame  de 
Stael’s  Contemporaries,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological.  By  Gustave 
Masson  and  G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  is. 

FREDEGONDE  ET  BRUNEHAUT.  A Tragedy  in  Five 

Acts,  by  N.  Lemercier.  Edited  with  Notes,  Genealogical  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  a Critical  Introduction  and  a Biographical  Notice.  By 
Gustave  Masson,  is. 

LE  VIEUX  CELIBATAIRE.  A Comedy,  by  Collin 

D’Harleville.  With  a Biographical  Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literary 
and  Historical  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor,  is. 

LA  METROMANIE,  A Comedy,  by  PlRON,  with  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literary  and  Historical  Notes.  By  the 
same  Editor,  is. 

LASCARIS,  OU  LES  GRECS  DU  XVE.  SIECLE, 

Nouvelle  Historique,  par  A.  F.  Villemain,  with  a Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  a Selection  of  Poems  on  Greece,  and  Notes  Historical  and 
Philological.  By  the  same  Editor,  is. 

LETTRES  SUR  L’HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  (XIII— 

XXIV.).  Par  Augustin  Thierry.  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.  and 
G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.  With  Map.  is.  6d. 

IV.  GERMAN. 

LESSING’S  FABLES.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Karl 

Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  German  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

y* 

DIE  KARA  VANE  von  WILHELM  Hauff.  Edited  with 

Notes  by  A.  Schlottmann,  Ph.  D.  3*.  6d. 

CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE  NOVELLEN,  von  W.  H. 

Riehl,  with  Grammatical,  Philological,  and  Historical  Notes,  and  a Com- 
plete Index,  by  H.  J.  Wolstenholme,  B.A.  (Lond.).  4J.  6d. 

ERNST,  HERZOG  VON  SCHWABEN.  UHLAND.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  J.  Wolstenholme,  B.A.  (Lond.), 
Lecturer  in  German  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  3*.  6d. 

ZOPF  UND  SCHWERT.  Lustspiel  in  fiinf  Aufzugen  von 

Karl  Gutzkow.  With  a Biographical  and  Historical  Introduction,  English 
Notes,  and  an  Index.  By  the  same  Editor.  3*.  6d. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  notice  a careful  edition  of  K.  Gutzkow's  amusing  comedy 
‘Zopf  aud  Schwert'  by  Mr  H.  J.  Wolstenholme.  . . . These  notes  are  abundant  and  contain 
references  to  standard  grammatical  works.  ” — A cadtmy. 

©oetfye’S  ftnabenjatjre.  (1749 — 1759*)  GOETHE’S  BOY- 

HOOD:  being  the  First  Three  Books  of  his  Autobiography.  Arranged 
and  Annotated  by  Wilhelm  Wagner,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor  at  the 
Johanneum,  Hamburg,  is. 
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HAUFF.  DAS  WIRTHSHAUS  IM  SPESSART.  Edited 

by  A.  ScHLOTTMANN,  Ph.  D.,  Lite  Assistant  Master  at  Uppingham  School. 

3*.  6d. 

DER  OBERHOF.  A Tale  of  Westphalian  Life,  by  Karl 

Immermann.  With  a Life  of  Immermann  and  English  Notes,  by  Wilhelm 
Wagner,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  at  the  Johanneum,  Hamburg.  3 s. 

A BOOK  OF  GERMAN  DACTYLIC  POETRY.  Ar- 

ranged  and  Annotated  by  the  same  Editor.  3J. 

Der  erfte  tfreujjug  (THE  FIRST  CRUSADE),  by  Fried- 
rich von  Raumer.  Condensed  from  the  Author’s  ‘History  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen’,  with  a life  of  Raumer,  two  Plans  and  English  Notes.  By 
the  same  Editor,  is. 

“Certainly  no  more  interesting  book  could  be  made  the  subject  of  examinations.  The  story 
of  the  First  Crusade  has  an  undying  interest.  The  notes  are,  on  the  whole,  good.*’ — Educational 
Times. 

A BOOK  OF  BALLADS  ON  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

Arranged  and  Annotated  by  the  same  Editor,  -is. 

"It  carries  the  reader  rapidly  through  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  connected  with 
the  German  race  and  name,  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Visigoths  under  their  King  Alaric, 
down  to  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  installation  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  notes  supply 
very  well  the  connecting  links  between  the  successive  periods,  and  exhibit  in  its  various  phases  of 
growth  and  progress,  or  the  reverse,  the  vast  unwieldy  mass  which  constitutes  modern  Germany.** 
— Times. 

DER  STAAT  FRIEDRICHS  DES  GROSSEN.  By  G. 

Freytag.  With  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor,  is. 

GOETHE'S  HERMANN  AND  DOROTHEA.  With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Revised  edition  by  J.  W. 
Cartmell,  M.A.  3-r.  6d. 

"The  notes  are  among  the  best  that  we  know,  with  the  reservation  that  they  are  often  too 
abundant.** — Academy. 

DaS  Saftr  1813  (The  Year  1813),  by  F.  Kohlrausch. 

With  English  Notes.  By  W.  Wagner,  is. 


V.  ENGLISH. 

COWLEY’S  ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity;  late 
Fellow  of  St  Catharine’s  College.  [ Nearly  ready. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  UTOPIA.  With  Notes  by  the 

Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumbv,  D.D.  3*.  6 d. 

" To  Dr  Lumby  we  must  give  praise  unqualified  and  unstinted.  He  has  done  his  work 

admirably Every  student  of  history,  evciy  politician,  every  social  reformer,  every  one 

interested  in  literary  curiosities,  every  lover  of  English  should  buy  and  carefully  read  Dr 
Lumby’s  edition  of  the  ‘Utopia.’  We  are  afraid  to  say  more  lest  we  should  be  thought  ex- 
travagant, and  our  recommendation  accoidingly  lose  part  of  its  force.” — The  Teacher. 

“It  was  originally  written  in  Latin  and  dots  not  find  a place  on  ordinary  bookshelves.  A very 
great  boon  has  therefore  been  conferred  on  the  general  English  reader  by  the  managers  of  the 
Pitt  Press  Series,  in  the  issue  of  a convenient  little  volume  of  More's  Utopia  not  in  the  original 
Latin,  but  in  the  quaint  English  Translation  thereof  made  by  Raphe  Robynson,  which  adds  a 
linguistic  interest  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work.  . . . All  this  has  been  edited  in  a most  com- 
plete and  scholarly  fashion  by  Dr  J.  R.  Lumby,  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  whose  name 
alone  is  a sufficient  warrant  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  a real  addition  to  the  modern  stock  of  classical 
English  literature.”— Guardian. 

BACON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING 

HENRY  VII.  With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.  3 s. 
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MORE’S  HISTORY  OF  KING  RICHARD  III.  Edited 

with  Notes,  Glossary  and  Index  of  Names.  By  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D. 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge;  to  which  is  added  the  conclusion 
of  the  History  of  King  Richard  III.  as  given  in  the  continuation  of  Hardyng’s 
Chronicle,  London,  1 543.  3J.  6d. 

THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN,  edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  3 s.  6d. 

“This  edition  of  a play  that  is  well  worth  study,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  by  so  careful  a 
scholar  as  Mr  Skeat,  deserves  a hearty  welcome.’’ — Atheneeum. 

“Mr  Skeat  is  a conscientious  editor,  and  has  left  no  difficulty  unexplained.” — Times. 

LOCKE  ON  EDUCATION.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.  3*.  6 d. 

"The  work  before  us  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  of  convenient  form  and  reasonable 
price,  accurately  printed,  and  accompanied  by  notes  which  are  admirable.  There  is  no  teacher 
too  young  to  find  this  book  interesting;  there  is  no  teacher  too  old  to  find  it  profitable.” — The 
School  Bulletin,  New  York. 

MILTON’S  TRACTATE  ON  EDUCATION.  A fac- 
simile reprint  from  the  Edition  of  1673.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  University  Lecturer.  7$. 

“A  separate  reprint  of  Milton’s  famous  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib  was  a desideratum, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr  Browning  for  his  elegant  and  scholarly  edition,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
careful  rtsumi  of  the  work  given  in  his  ‘History  of  Educational  Theories.’" — Journal  of 
Education. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING.  By  the 

Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School,  late 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  4 s.  6d. 

“Any  attempt  to  summarize  the  contents  of  the  volume  would  fail  to  give  our  readers  a 
taste  of  the  pleasure  that  its  perusal  has  given  us." — Journal  oj  Education. 

GENERAL  AIMS  OF  THE  TEACHER,  AND  FORM 

MANAGEMENT.  Two  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  Lent  Term,  1883,  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster, and  R.  B.  Poole,  B.D.  Head  Master  of  Bedford  Modern  School. 
is.  f>d. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION. Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Easter  Term, 
1882,  under  the  direction  of  the  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate.  7s. 

JOHN  AMOS  COMEN  I US,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians.  His 

Life  and  Educational  Works,  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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